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[Public — Xo.  15.] 
AN  ACT  providing  for  the  public  printitig  and  binding  and  the  disposition  of  public  documents. 

Skc.  73.  Extra  copies  of  documents  and  reports  shall  be  printed  promptly  when 
the  same  shall  be  ready  for  publication,  and  shall  be  bound  in  pai)er  or  cloth,  as 
directed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  and  shall  be  the  number  following  in 
addition  to  the  usual  number. 

Of  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  30,000  copies,  of  which  7,000 
shall  be  for  the  Senate,  14,000  for  the  House,  and  9,000  for  distribution  by  the 
Agricultural  Department. 

Approved,  January  12,  1895. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Ageiculture, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

Wasliington,  B.  C,  May  JO,  190^. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Twentieth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  organic  act  creating  the  Bureau,  and  recommend  that  it  be 
forwarded  to  the  Public  Printer  for  printing. 
Respectfully, 

D.  E.  Salmon, 

Chief  of  Buredu, 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary, 
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TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU-' 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  which  was  begun  in  the  Biochcmic 
Division  in  the  spring  of  1902  to  determine  the  infectiousness  of  human 
tuberculosis  for  cattle  has  been  completed.  The  results  show  that  of  9 
freshly  isolated  cultures  of  human  tuberculosis  from  various  sources,  2 
were  fully  equal  to  a  freshly  isolated  bovine  culture  in  their  pathogenic 
power  for  cattle,  and  in  addition  possessed  no  cultural  or  morpholog- 
ical chaiucters  sufficiently  marked  or  constant  to  permit  of  a  distinction 
being  made  between  them  and  the  organism  of  bovine  origin.  Both 
of  tliese  virulent  human  cultures  were  derived  from  children  who  died 
of  generalized  tuberculosis.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  4 
cultures  obtained  from  children,  2,  or  50  per  cent,  were  quite  the  equal 
of  the  bovine  bacillus  in  their  pathogenic  power  for  cattle.  All  of 
these  cultures  have  been  carefully  compared  with  refei'ence  to  their 
virulence  for  cattle,  hogs,  rabbits,  and  guinea  pigs.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  push  to  completion  experiments  which  were  begun  in  1894 
b\^  Doctor  de  Schweinitz,  chief  of  the  Biochemic  Division,  and  in  which 
he  apparently  succeeded  in  establishing  considerable  immunit5'  from 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  by  a  previous  inoculation  with  attenuated  human 
tubercle  bacilli.  If  this  work  proves  to  be  successful  in  a  pmctical 
way,  it  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  cattle  raisers  of  this  country. 
In  connection  with  other  work,  experiments  have  been  inaugurated 
whereby  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  a  method  for  cultivating  rapidly,  from 
sputum,  tubercle  bacilli  which  are  so  few  in  number  as  to  escape 
detection  by  a  microscopic  examination.  Such  a  method  would  be  of 
gi-eat  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

The  question  of  the  infectiousness  of  mammalian  tubercle  bacilli  for 
fishes  has  also  been  taken  up  and  is  being  studied  experimentally,  but 
this  work  is  as  j'et  incomplete.  The  experiments  looking  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  antitoxic  serum  for  tuberculosis  are  being  continued. 

«  The  report  of  the  chief  of  Bureau  is  for  the  fiscal  year  1902-03. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  the  Biochemic  Division  has  prepared 
and  sent  out  free  of  charge  to  health  ofiicers  47,358  doses  of  tuberculin 
to  the  different  States  and  Territories  (including  England)  as  follows: 

Distribidh/i  of  luberndin. 


Poses. 

California 558 

District  of  Columbia 438 

England 900 

Georgia 18 

Illinois 6 

Iowa 202 

Kansas 147 

Kentucky 30 

Maine 104 

Maryland 360 

Massachusetts 5, 832 

Michigan 249 

Minnesota 21,732 

Mississippi 126 


Doses. 

Montana 996 

New  Jersey 2,121 

New  York Ill 

North  Carolina 390 

North  Dakota 192 

Ohio 378 

Oregon 132 

Vermont 10,818 

Virginia 78 

Washington 396 

West  Virginia 36 

AVisconsin * 1,008 


Total 47,358 


The  comparative  study  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  differing  sources, 
which  was  inaugurated  by  the  Pathological  Division  last  year,  has  been 
pursued  throughout  the  present  fiscal  year,  but  owing  to  the  adoption 
of  the  subcutaneous  method  for  the  inoculation  of  the  experimental 
animals  and  the  slow  growth  of  the  organism  of  tuberculosis,  both 
upon  culture  media  and  in  the  inoculated  animal,  the  work  will  not  be 
completed  for  some  time. 

As  the  result  of  the  appearance  of  a  gastrointestinal  disturbance 
in  endemic  form  among  the  midshipmen  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  last  winter,  and  which  was  traced  to  the  milk  supply,  the 
commandant  of  the  academy  requested  the  cooperation  of  this  Bureau 
with  the  view  of  adopting  such  measures  as  would  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  trouble.  A  visit  to  the  farm  which  supplied  the  milk  to  the 
students  revealed  a  highly  unsanitary  condition  of  the  premises  and 
the  presence  of  certain  cows  in  the  herd  which  exhibited  clinical  evi- 
dence of  tuberculosis.  The  offending  features  in  the  stable,  well,  and 
dairy  house  were  corrected  and  the  tuberculin  test  applied  to  the  herd 
of  62  animals,  36  of  which  reacted.  The  tubercular  cattle  were  sub- 
sequently slaughtered  at  a  Baltimore  abattoir,  under  the  supervision 
of  an  official  of  this  Bureau,  and  the  diagnosis  made  by  the  tuberculin 
test  was  confirmed. 

Tuberculosis  was  studied  from  many  different  sides  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  Bureau  and  a  number  of  important  conclusions 
reached.  It  was  shown  that  tubercle  germs  from  human  sources,  on 
subcutaneous  injection,  frequently,  but  not  always,  fail  to  produce 
generalized  tuberculosis  in  cattle;  that  tubercle  germs  which  fail  to 
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cause  tuberculosis  in  cattle  on  subcutaneous  injection  produce  local 
abscesses,  in  which  the  tubercle  germs  retain  their  virulence  for  long 
periods  of  time;  that  tubercle  gemis  which  cause  progressive  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle  on  subcutaneous  injection  do  not  produce  abscesses, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  cause  typical  tubercular  lesions  at  the  seats  of 
injection;  that  cattle  which  have  been  exposed  to  tubercular  infec- 
tion, either  by  injection  or  feeding,  may  react  positively  to  tuberculin 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  even  when  no  lesions  of  disease, 
attributable  to  the  exposure,  can  be  detected  by  the  most  careful  post- 
mortem examination;  that  intravenous  injections  of  tubercle  germs 
of  a  kind  which  do  not  possess  the  power  to  produce  a  typical  tuber- 
culosis in  the  subjects  injected  cause  an  extensive  disease,  especially 
in  the  lungs,  which  gradually  ends  in  Tecovery.  It  is  not  known  how 
long  virulent  tubercle  germs  remain  in  the  tissues  of  these  seemingly 
recovered  animals,  but  from  some  observations  made  at  the  station  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  germs  are  still  present  long  after  apparently 
perfect  health  has  been  reestablished.  In  one  instance  human  germs 
injected  into  the  udder  of  a  cow,  through  the  teat,  caused  a  disease 
which  disappeared  after  several  months,  but  the  material  which  was 
taken  from  the  udder  a  year  later  still  caused  fatal,  generalized  tuber- 
culosis in  guinea  pigs  on  subcutaneous  injection. 

One  experiment  made  at  the  station  regarding  the  i*apidity  with 
which  tuberculosis  may  spread  in  a  herd  of  cattle  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  tubercular  cow  deserves  special  attention.  In  a  stable  con- 
taining 10  box  stalls,  with  high  2-inch  plank  walls,  7  healthy  cattle 
were  confined  with  3  tubercular  cows.  Two  of  the  healthy  cattle 
occupied  the  same  stalls  constantly  and  5  frequently  occupied  stalls 
previously  used  by  the  tubercular  cattle.  After  six  months  6  of  the 
7  healthy  cattle  had  contracted  tuberculosis.  The  seventh  animal, 
which  escaped,  had  received  vigorous  preventive  treatment  before 
it  was  exposed.  The  2  animals  which  at  no  time  entered  the  stalls 
infected  directly  through  being  occupied  by  diseased  cattle  were 
among  the  6  animals  which  became  affected.  This  experiment  shows 
the  great  care  which  must  be  exercised  against  the  introduction  of 
tubercular  cattle  into  healthy  herds,  and  that  a  healthy  herd  may 
become  entirely  tubercular,  if  the  proper  precautions  are  neglected, 
in  a  very  short  time. 

TUBERCULIN  TEST   IN   ENGLAND. 

The  official  veterinarian  stationed  at  London,  England,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Order  No.  79, 
dated  November  10,  1900,  providing  for  the  testing  with  tuberculin, 
by  an  inspector  of  this  Bureau,  of  all  cattle  over  6  months  old  which 
are  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  has  tested  of  the  different 
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breeds  of  purebred  cattle  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  631  cattle, 
of  which  533  passed  and  98  were  rejected,  as  follows: 

RestUle  of  lul/erctdin  test  of  calUe  iii  England  for  importaiioti. 


Breed  of  cattle. 


Shorthorn 

Jersey 

Aberdeen- Angus  . 

Guernsey 

Hereford 

Galloway 


Passed. 

Rejected.  | 

91 
151 

89 

33 
105 

29 

29| 

23 

33 

2 

2 

6 

Breed  of  cattle. 


Passed. 


Dexter  Kerry . 

Highland 

Sussex 


Total. 


Rejected. 


0 

"3 

0 


633 


1-8 


a  Tested  in  United  States  quarantine  station. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  has  not  been  found  to  occur 
among  the  native  cattle  on  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  the 
cattle  to  be  imported  directly  from  these  islands  into  the  United  States 
were  exempted  from  the  tuberculin  test  by  amendment  No.  12  to 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Order  No.  5(),  dated  October  25,  1902. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH   DISEASE. 

A  report  of  the  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  New  England  in  the  fall 
of  1902  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau, 
and  in  order  to  have  it  as  complete  as  possible  the  data  were  brought 
down  to  the  month  of  June,  1903.  The  statistics  relative  to  this  dis- 
ease, which  appeared  in  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1903,  are  somewhat  more  complete  than  those  published  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Annual  Report,  and  they  are  therefore  reproduced  below: 

Numher  of  herds  and  cattle  affected  leith  foot-and-mouth  disease  since  the  beginning  of  the 
oiUbreak,  as  reported  by  months. 


Month. 

Massachusetts. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Vermont. 

Rhode  Island. 

Total. 

Herds.  \  Cattle.  1  Herds.    Cattle. 

Herds,  j  Cattle. 

Herds.  ]  i,aiX\e. 

Herds.    Cattle. 

November,  1902  a  .. 

62 
71 
9 
6 
3 
3 
2 

1,219 

1,536 

225 

196 

55 

9 

28 

1 

17  j        288 

7 

8 

234 
110 

73         1-500 

December,  1902 

January,  1903 

4            87 

100 
9 

10 
81 
18 
3 

1,971 
225 

February.  1903 

March,  1003 

1            16 

3 

16 

228 

28 
15 

1 

444 
221 
31 

499 

April, 1903 

i 

230 

Mav,1903 

1 

M 

....     [     .     . 

! 

Total 

166 

8,268  1          48 

733 

22  j        351 

18 

»60 

244  :       4,712 

1 

aThesc  are  the  figures  of  official  record,  but  it  is  kuown  lu  a  general  way  that  there  were  more  ani- 
mals affected  previous  to  November. 
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Chltle^  hogSf  sheepy  and  goats  slaughtered  by  United  Slates  Department  of  AgricuUure. 


State. 

Herds. 

Cattle. 

Sheep 
Hogs.          and 
goats. 

Total 
animals. 

Ha^achusetts 

129 

48 

22 

6 

2,708 
733 
851 

229 
68 
55 

55 

100 

74 

2,992 

New  HaniDsliire         ..  ............................ 

901 

Vermont 

480 

Rhode  Island                                         

88 

'                   t 

Total 

205 

8,872  1            360 

229  i          4.4G1 

Appraised  valuations  and  compensation  paid  for  animals  slaughtered. 


States  and  animals. 


Maagachuselts. 

Cattle  (not  including  calves)  . 
Calves , 


Number. 


2,589 
119 


All  cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep  and  goats 

Total 

New  Hamnshire. 

Cattle  (not  including  calves)  . 
Calves 

All  cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep  

Total 

Vermont, 

Cattle  (not  including  calves)  . 
Calves 


All  cattle. 


Hogs  ., 
Sheep  . 


Total. 


2,708 
229 
55 


2,992 


6C8 
65 


783 

68 
100 


Aporaised      a  „eraee   ^^^  com  pen- 
value  on     I  er  h^d      *^"*'""  ^"^ 
health  basis,  i^^^  ^^^^A    p^r  cent). 


Average 
per  liead. 


8131,238.58 
1,021.79 


132,260.37 

2,269.43 

411.00 


$50. 69 
8.59 


891,867.00 
715.25 


835.48 
6.01 


48.84  I 
9.91  I 
8.07  t 


92,582.25 

1,58.8.60 

310. 80 


134,973.80 


.1         94.481.65 


34.19 
6.94 
5.05 


2M,  7(M.  CO 
539.00 


29,243.00 
574.50 
497.00 


42. 97 
8.29 


39.90 
8.45 
4.97 


?0.314.50 


20, 092.  80 
377.30 


20,470.10 
402. 15 
347.90 


30.08 
5.80 


27. 93 
5.91 
3.48 


21. -220. 15  1. 


301 
50 


351 
55 
74 


9. 3  IS.  00 
590.00 


31.06 
11.80 


9, 9as.  00 
429. 32 
3*25.  75 


28. 31 
7.81 
4.40 


480  I 


10.093.07  ■ 


Rhode  Island. 
Cattle  (not  including  calves) 

79 

1 

3,523.00  !        44.59 
3.00  1          3.00 

2,466.10 
2.10 

31.  22 

Calves 

9   10 

All  cattle 

80 
8 

3,526.00  1        44.08 
65.00            8.12 

2,468.20  1          30.85 
45.50               5  69 

Hogs  .            .... 

Total 

8i^ 

3  591  00 

2  513. 70 

SUMMARY. 


Animals. 


.  Number. 


Cattle  (not  including  calves). 
Calves 


AllcatUe 

Hogs 

Sheep  and  goats 

Total  compensation  paid. 


3,637 
235 


3,872 
360 
2'29 


Net  com  pen-   Average 
sation.       .per  head. 


8123,773.90 
1,684.65 


125, 458. 55 

2, 405. 57 

9!^.  45 


834.03 
7.17 


32.40 
6..H5 
4.30 


128,908.57 
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INSPECTIONS    UNDER   QUARANTINE   RECULATIOIja 

The  Inspection  Division  reports  that,  under  the  requirements  of  the 
quarantine  regulations,  there  were  issued,  from  February  to  June, 
9,699  permits  for  the  removal  of  wool  and  hides;  that  from  December 
to  June,  4,654  cars  were  cleaned  and  disinfected  in  the  quarantined 
States;  that  10,348  empty  cars  were  sealed  without  disinfection  and 
returned  to  the  West;  that  12.618  cars  carrying  live  stock  from  the 
West  into  or  through  the  quarantined  States  were  sealed. 

A   VENEREAL   DISEASE   OF   HORSES,    THE    SO-CALLED    MALADIE   DU   COTT. 

The  work  in  this  connection  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  during 
the  year  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Miscellaneous  Division, 
and  at  its  close  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  through  what  has  been 
accomplished  that  it  will  eventually,  and  not  at  a  very  remote  period, 
be  entirely  stamped  out.  Numerous  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end  have  been  found  quite  diflScult  to  overcome,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  semiwild  condition  of  much  of  the  country  over 
which  the  disease  had  spread,  the  wild  state  in  which  most  of  the 
animals  existed,  and  the  lack  of  coopemtion  and  aid  by  the  owners 
throughout  the  worst  infected  sections,  these  being  in  and  adjacent  to 
the  Indian  reservations  of  South  Dakota.  Previous  to  the  annual 
round-up  season  on  the  ranges  in  and  about  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rose- 
})ud  Indian  reservations  organized  preparations  were  made  for  the 
inspection  of  all  the  horses  owned  by  the  Indians  and  others  in  the 
territory  named.  Inspection  camps  were  inaugurated,  one  for  each 
of  the  several  districts  throughout  the  reservations.  This  arrange- 
ment made  possible  the  inspection  of  practically  all  horses  running  at 
large  on  these  i*anges;  thus  the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  a  great  part 
were  availed  of,  and  animals  which  habitually  ran  at  large  on  the  open 
range,  a  great  majority  of  which  had  never  been  handled,  were  sub- 
jected to  careful  veterinar}^  examination,  as  in  the  case  of  those  usually 
kept  in  barns  or  inclosed  pastures. 

During  the  round-up  season  from  June  1  to  June  30,  1903,  9,455 
horses  were  examined;  173  were  slaughtered  because  of  showing  evi- 
dences of  the  disease,  6  of  which  were  stallions  and  167  rnares.  In 
addition,  1,270  stallions  running  at  large,  these  being  the  most  effective 
spreaders  of  the  disease,  were  castrated,  and  185  stallions  to  be  used 
for  breeding  purposes  were  tagged  for  identification.  During  the  3^ ear 
the  total  number  of  animals  inspected  was  16,287;  number  found  dis- 
eased and  slaughtered,  511;  number  quamntined  as  suspicious,  277; 
number  of  stallions  castrated,  1,889.  The  avemge  price  paid  by  the 
Department  for  474  animals  slaughtered  because  of  being  diseased  was 
$17.52,  and  the  total  $8,308,  leaving  37  animals  to  be  paid  for,  owners 
unknown  at  present  or  settlement  in  course  of  adjustment.     Castra- 
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tions,  having  been  performed  by  employees  of  the  Bureau,  incurred  no 
expense,  and  because  of  this  operation  the  possibility  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  disease  through  the  animal  operated  on  was  removed. 

Under  date  of  January  20, 1903,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  the  transportation  or  movement  of  any  horses  in 
the  counties  of  Dawes,  Boxbutte,  Sheridan,  and  Cherry,  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  and  in  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  Indian  reservations 
and  the  counties  of  Custer  and  Fall  River,  S.  Dak.,  to  any  other  State 
or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  first  inspected  by  an 
inspector  of  this  Bureau  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
said  inspector. 

On  March  10,  1903,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  issued  an  order  which  was 
posted  throughout  the  above-named  Indian  reservations,  prohibiting 
anj'  stallion  or  stallions  from  running  at  large  within  the  bounds  of 
these  reservations;  also  directing  that  any  uncastrated  male  horse  one 
year  of  age  or  older  found  running  on  the  range  or  at  large  in  these 
reservations  be  castigated,  and  that  all  stallions  belonging  to  owners 
living  on  White  Clay  Creek,  or  within  1  mile  thereof,  should  either  be 
castigated  or  kept  under  close  quarantine  until  further  orders;  also 
prohibiting,  furthermore,  the  breeding  of  horses  in  herds  in  which 
diseased  animals  had  been  found,  under  any  circumstances,  whether  in 
fenced  pastures,  inclosures,  or  otherwise,  and  directing,  with  a  pro- 
vision for  appi'aisement  and  indemnity  to  owners,  that  any  animal  or 
animals  showing  symptoms  of  maladie  du  coit,  or  known  to  have  been 
exposed  to  the  disease,  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  an  inspector  or 
employee  of  this  Department,  be  immediately  quamntined,  and  main- 
tained in  quarantine  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  owners  until 
released  by  the  inspector  or  condemned  and  slaughtered,  with  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  any  pei^son,  company,  or  corporation  knowingly 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  order  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
on  conviction  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$1,000,  or  to  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  to  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  during  the  j'car  and  the 
thoroughness  of  method  which  has  obtained  in  its  prosecution,  we  are 
encouraged  to  believe  that  the  disease  in  the  counties  of  Boxbutte, 
Dawes,  Sheridan,  and  Cherry,  Nebr.,  is  practically  stamped  out. 
Numerous  herds  in  which  the  disease  has  been  found  in  these  counties 
are  being  kept  under  surveillance,  and  while  it  seems  almost  inevitable 
that  a  case  here  and  there  may  occur,  we  feel  that  the  Bureau  now 
has  the  disease  well  in  hand  and  under  control.  The  last  remark 
applies  likewise  to  the  Indian  reservations,  as  all  stallions  left  for 
breeding  purposes  are  tagged  with  a  quarantine  tag,  kept  under  quar- 
antine restrictions,  and  regularly  inspected,  so  that  should  the  di.'^ease 
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develop  at  anj  point  it  will  be  pix)mptlj  detected,  which  should  not 
admit  of  a  possibility  of  its  spread.  In  the  counties  of  Custer  and 
Fall  River,  S.  Dak.,  the  disease  was  introduced  and  disseminated  by 
an  irresponsible  class  of  horse  traders,  who  made  it  their  business 
to  procure  Indian  ponies  from  the  reservations  and  ti*ade  them  oflf  to 
settlers  living  on  adjacent  territor}".  The  disease  here,  fortunately, 
is  not  very  prevalent;  but  all  stallions  have  been  ordered  off  the 
range,  and  in  most  instances  there  has  been  compliance  on  the  part  of 
owners.  This  range  is  very  difficult  to  work,  owing  to  its  mountain- 
ous chai-acter,  notwithstanding  which  the  inspector  in  charge  states 
that  in  all  territory  known  to  be  infected  the  disease  is  well  in  hand, 
and  the  usual  conservatism  of  this  inspector.  Dr.  E.  T.  Davison,  in 
making  statements  of  this  character,  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  will 
not  again  get  beyond  control  at  any  point,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
ultimately,  and  not  at  a  very  distant  date,  be  entirely  stamped  out. 

Investigations  and  experiments  have  been  continued  throughout  the 
year  at  the  pathological  laboratorj^  and  at  the  Experiment  Station  of 
this  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the 
Pathological  Division,  by  means  of  specimens  consisting  of  diseased 
organs  and  a  diseased  living  mare  brought  from  the  infected  section 
of  country  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Doctor  Mohler  has  likewise  on  two 
occasions  visited  the  infected  country-  for  the  purpose  of  making  per- 
sonal observations  of  the  malady  as  it  occurs  there  in  its  various 
I)hases.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  in  the  coui^se  of  the  fiscal  year 
upon  which  wc  are  about  to  enter  the  results  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  this  connection,  together  with  the  technique  followed  in 
its  prosecution,  may  be  issued  in  bulletin  form  for  the  information  of 
those  interested  in  this  important  subject  from  an  economic  as  well  as 
from  a  scientific  standpoint. 

RARIES. 

The  continuous  existence  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  conta- 
gion of  rabies,  a  disease  which  is  capable  of  being  controlled  only  by 
the  enforcement  of  proper  regulations,  is  a  serious  condition,  and 
methods  for  its  suppression  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration  at  the 
present  time.  Not  since  1900,  when  rabies  was  so  prevalent  in  this 
vicinity,  has  such  a  large  number  of  rabid  animals  been  referred  to 
this  Bureau  and  investigjited  by  the  Pathological  Division.  During 
the  past  year  51  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  deteniiining  the 
presence  or  absence  of  rabies  in  various  animals  were  made.  The 
animals  included  in  the  above  consisted  of  37  dogs,  6  cattle,  2  horses, 
1  fox,  3  wolves,  1  bear,  and  1  rabbit,  the  latter  having  bitten  a  small 
girl.  Of  these,  38  gave  positive  results,  either  by  animal  inoculations 
or  by  the  microscopic  examinations  of  sections  of  the  plexiform 
ganglia.     The  latter  method  has  proved  very  valuable,  as  a  diagnosis 
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can  be  made  usually  within  forty -eight  hours;  but  the  ganglion  should 
be  perfectly  fresh,  owing  to  the  histological  changes  ])eing  obliterated 
when  putrefaction  occurs.  The  29  cases  below  recorded  as  origi- 
nating in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C,  can  not  be  considered  as 
representing  the  extent  of  rabies  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  since 
distinctive  cases  frequently  occur  in  the  practices  of  local  veterina- 
rians, the  diagnoses  of  which  require  no  confirmation.  It  is  only 
those  cases  which  ai^e  atypical,  or  where  persons  have  been  bitten, 
or  owners  skeptical  of  the  diagnosis,  that  the  Bureau  is  called  upon  to 
investigate.  It  will  be  further  noticed  that  an  unusual  percentage  of 
the  cases  received  proved  to  be  rabid.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
only  those  animals  showing  a  fairly  characteristic  history  of  rabies,  or 
where  the  animal  had  been  vicious  and  bit  other  animals  or  persons, 
or  for  obviously  interesting  reasons,  were  used  for  diagnostic  purposes. 
This  method  of  procedure  was  decided  upon,  as  the  labor  involved  on 
unimportant  cases  with  doubtful  histories  did  not  seem  to  be  justified. 
The  following  positive  results  have  been  obtained  from  suspected  cases 
of  rabies; 

Results  of  inoculation  test Ji  and  mic)'^ifco2)i€  examtnatlom  for  rabies. 


Date. 


«^,?°'^|on^ti 


No. 


mal. 


Received  from — 


T^nhhitv  DiagnosLs  by 

iSoou   I  ^^^^^^  ol  in-    histological 
lated    '  f>culatlons.   |    examina- 


.1 


Persons  or  ani- 
mals bitten. 


1902. 
jQjy  3 
July  16 
July  20 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  23 
Sept.  11 
Sept,  12 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  22 
Nov.  3 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  13 
Dec.  13 
Dec.  30  j 

1903.     I 
Jan.   10  ' 
Jan.   17  I 
Jan.   22 
Jan.   23 

Feb.     6 
Feb.  20  I 
Mar.  30  i 
Apr.   14  I 


254 
255 

257  j 

258  I 
260 
261  ! 
262 
263 
265 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
277 
279 


Dog  ..;  Balls  Hill,  Va 

. .  .do  . .    District  of  Columbia. . 

Cow  ..' do 

Dog  ..   FortMj-er,  Va 

. .  .do  . . !  District  of  Columbia . . 
...do do 

Fox do 

Dog do 

...do..' do 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

Cow.. 

Dog  .. 
...do.. 

Steer  . 

Cow.. 

Horse. 

Wolf.. 


£a£ton,  Md 

District  of  Columbia. 

do 

do 


Positive  . 

do... 

do.., 

do... 

....do... 


None  made . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

.....do 

Atoka,  Ind.  T 

Boston,  Va 

Frankfort,  Ind 

District  of  Columbia. . 


do 1 do 

do ' do 

do Positive 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

2   do None  made. 

2  ' do '  Positive  .... 

2   do do 

2  ' do j  None  made. 

2    do I do 

2    do ! do 


2  dogs. 


Do. 
Boy  and  dog. 

Girt. 
Woman. 


Boy. 


3  men. 
Girl. 


2   do. 


't 


280  Dog  ..    District  of  Columbia. 

281  I  WolX do 


282     Dog  ..!  Blltmore,N.  C. 


283  !.-.do.-    District  of  Columbia... 


28^1 
286 
289 
290 


...do.. do . 

Wolf..' do. 

Dog  ..' do  . 

...do ..' do. 


Positive  . 


do None  made. 


2  dogs. 


3 

2  do j do 

2  do Positive 

2  do , do 

I 

2  do None  made. 

2  do do j 

2  do '  Positive Boy. 

2  do ' do Do. 


2  men. 

1  man  and  2 
dogs. 
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Results  of  inoculation  and  microscopic  examinations  for  rabies — Continued. 


Date. 

Record 
No. 

291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
?99 
800 
301 
302 
303 

Kind 
of  ani- 
mal. 

Received  from— 

Rabbits 
inocu- 
lated. 

Result  of  in- 
oculations. 

Diagnosis  bv 
histological 
examina- 
tion. 

Persons  or  ani- 
mals bitten. 

1903. 
Apr.  17 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  21 
May  11 
May  13 
May  16 
June    6 

Dog.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

Steer  . 

Dog.. 
...do.. 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Philips  Hill,  Md 

Difltrict  of  Columbia. . . 
do 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

PosiUve  .... 
do 

Positive.... 
do 

Boy. 
Do. 

do 

do 

..    do     .... 

do 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 
District  of  Columbia. . . 

do 

None  made. 
Positive  .... 

None  made. 
Positive  .... 
do 

3  persons. 

do 

2 
8 
2 

June    9 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

do 

Norfolk,  Va 

do...... 

do...  . 

Man. 

June  10 
Jane  24 

District  of  Columbia. . . 
Norfolk,  Va 

do 

None  made. 
Positive  .... 

do 

do 

do 

Boy. 

June  24 

do 

2 

2  dogs,  2  hogs, 
2  hens,  and 
Icalf. 

BIACKLEG  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  preparation  and  distribution  of  blackleg  vaccine  have  continued 
to  be  very  important  parts  of  the  routine  work  performed  in  the 
pathological  laboratory,  and  have  followed  along  the  same  lines  as 
during  the  previous  year.  The  demand  for  this  preventive  remedy 
continues  to  increase,  while  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  vaccine 
are  practically  the  same  as  for  former  years.  The  quantity  of  black- 
leg vaccine  distributed  among  stock  owners  during  the  past  year  and 
the  immunizing  eflPect  produced  upon  cattle  by  the  vaccine  distributed 
in  the  previous  year  are  indicated  in  the  appended  tables: 

Danes  of  vaccine  distributed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  190S, 

July  1  to  December  31,  1902:  Doses. 

July 65,675 

Augiiet 96,385 

September 180,075 

October 279,170 

November 233,785 

December 150,820 

January  1  to  June  30,  1903: 

.  January 102,820 

February 105,480 

March 144,210 

April 184,800 

May 103,690 

June 82,190 

Total 1,729,100 
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Results  obtained  from  vaccine  distributed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  190S. 


State  or  Territory. 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho  

Ijidlan  Territory. . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Minnesota 

Missoori 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

W^yoming 

Other  SUtes 

ToUl 


Num- 
ber of 

re- 
ports. 


Number 
of 
cattle 
vacci- 
nated. 


20 

5 

132 

549 

25 
109 
131 
999 

20 

46 

352 

227 

1,644 

26 
367 
164 

25 
480 

30 
866 

14 
186 

40 

64 
267 

89 


6,866 


1,661 

698 

25,083 

76,846 

2,383 
20,254 

8,215 
86,020 

1,330 

5,044 
17,344 
26,497 
128,009 

5,716 
44,210 
22,057 

2,762 
42,639 

1,558 
198,415 

1,813 

7,281 

1,855 

2,107 
40,960 

5,120 


775,877 


Deaths    same 

season  pre- 
vious to  vacci- 
nation. 


Num- 
ber. 


84 

35 

906 

1,532 

188 

690 

325 

1,881 

67 

105 

522 

560 

3,338 

224 

972 

692 

105 

1,409 

68 

5,063 

60 

257 

82 

82 

1,226 

403 


20,876 


Per 

cent. 


5.05 

5.01 

3.61 

1.99 

7.88 

8.4 

3.95 

2.18 

5.04 

2.C8 

3 

2.11 

2.6 

8.91 

2.19 

3.13 

3.8 

3.3 

4.36 

2.55 

3.3 

3.52 

4.42 

3.89 

2.99 

7.87 


2.69 


Died  after  vaccination. 


Within 

48 
hours. 


From 
2to7 
days 
after. 


70 
62 

C 
21 
11 
98 

1 

5 
32 
13 
101 

4 

14 
22 

4 
19 

2 
213 


Within 
1  year. 


4 

1 

146 

284 

11 

45 

25 

372 

1 

27 

J» 

112 

705 

22 

196 

OG 

8 

81 

6 

927 

2 

48 

14 

6 

137 

12 


3,346 


Num- 
ber of 
cases 
due  to 
mis- 
takes. 


15 


Total 
num- 
ber. 


10 

1 

227 

367 

18 

72 

46 

602 

2 

32 

128 

155 

865 

46 

225 

108 

13 

134 

9 

1,271 

4 

69 

16 

7 

218 

21 


Per- 
cent- 
age  of 
deaths^ 


4,566 


o.eo- 

.14 
.90 
AT 
.75- 
.85- 
.W^ 
.5S 
.1^ 

.esr 

.73> 

.5a- 

.67 
.80- 
.50- 

.4a 

AT 
.31 

.5r 

.22 

.91 

.86 

.3^ 

.53- 

.41 


.59- 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  table  that  301  animals  died* 
within  forty -eight  hours  of  the  time  when  they  were  vaccinated.  It 
is  probable  that  these  cattle  were  infected  with  blackleg  at  the  time 
of  the  injection,  and,  as  the  vaccine  is  a  preventive,  not  a  curative 
agent,  this  number  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  number  of 
deaths  following  vaccination.  Mistakes  have  been  made  by  stock 
owners  in  vaccinating  their  cattle,  and  should  be  eliminated  in  deter- 
mining the  immunizing  value  of  the  vaccine,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  very  small  number  made  in  comparison  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  cattle  vaccinated.  After  deducting  the  number  of  cattle  that 
died  within  forty-eight  hours  and  those  deaths  that  were  admitted  to 
be  due  to  mistakes,  the  number  of  cases  that  died  after  vaccination  is- 
reduced  to  4,116,  or  0.53  per  cent. 
H.  Doc.  743,  58-2 2 
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GLANDERS. 

The  preparation  of  mallein  bj^  the  Biochemic  Division  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  during  the  year  7,331  doses  have  been  shipped  to  the 
various  States  and  Territories  as  follows: 

Doses. 

California 204 

Colorado 36 

Delaware 36 

District  of  Columbia  (War  Depart- 
ment)    3,000 

Illinois ; 976 

Iowa 124 

Kansas 16 

Massachoflette 6 

Michigan 12 

Minnesota 1,206 

Mississippi 30 

Missouri 6 

Montana 864 

North  Carolina 12 


North  Dakota 

Dosiis. 
210 

Ohio 

6 

Oklahoma 

30 

Philippine  Islands 

20 

Porto  Rico 

160 

Rhode  Island  ..... . . 

.     .                3 

South  Dakota 

43 

Utah 

6 

Vermont 

165 

Washington. 

52 

Wisconsin 

108 

Wvomine 

6 

Total 7,337 


HOG   CHOLERA   AND   SWINE   PLAGUE. 

The  investigations  concerning  these  two  diseases  have  been  con- 
tinued. Some  new  and  practical  points  of  value  have  been  deter- 
mined, and  efforts  are  being  made  to  prepare  a  suitable  vaccine  for 
these  diseases.  The  endeavors  to  secure  a  practicable  antitoxin  are 
also  being  continued,  and  work  along  other  lines  is  being  pushed  sa 
rapidly  as  is  possible. 

MYCOTIC   ENTERITIS. 

During  the  past  autumn  numerous  reports  fi-om  various  sections  of 
the  country  reached  the  Bureau  of  a  fatal  disease  among  cattle,  show- 
ing uniform  symptoms.  An  investigation  in  response  to  an  urgent 
request  from  central  Virginia  showed  the  trouble  to  be  mycotic  ente- 
ritis, due  to  eating  moldy  corn  fodder,  and^a  change  of  food  with 
appropriate  treatment  checked  the  affection.  This  moldy  condition 
of  the  food  last  fall  seemed  to  be  quite  prevalent,  and  could  be  held 
responsible  for  the  disease  in  question  in  a  number  of  instances. 

LEUCOENCEPHALITIS  IN   HORSES. 

Numerous  letters  were  received  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
last  winter  urging  an  early  investigation  of  a  fatal  malady  of  horses 
in  that  section.  Five  brains  were  received  from  typical  cases  of  this" 
disease,  and  a  microscopic  examination  in  the  Pathological  Division 
revealed  those  lesions  that  occur  in  epizootic  leucoencephalitis. 

CALF  DIPHTHERIA. 

An  infectious  pseudomembranous  inflammation  of  the  tongue  and 
lips  of  young  cattle  has  occurred  in  epizootic  form  in  many  places  in 
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the  West.  While  easily  amenable  to  treatment,  it  has,  when  neglected, 
proved  rapidly  fatal,  and  has  thus  been  the  cause  of  considerable  loss 
where  not  quickly  recognized  or  where  its  nature  was  not  fully  under- 
stood. Investigations  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Pathological 
Division  of  portions  of  necrosed  tissue  sent  in  from  the  field.  Micro- 
scopically they  presented  the  pathological  alterations  so  characteristic 
of  calf  diphtheria,  namely,  coagulation  necrosis,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  healthy  and  diseased  tissues  being  filled  with  bundles  of 
long,  undulating,  beaded  filaments,  the  Bacillus  necropTwrus, 

m 

tTLCERATTVE   STOMATITIS   IN   HOGS. 

More  or  less  allied  to  calf  diphtheria  is  ulcerative  stomatitis  in  hogs, 
known  among  stockmen  by  the  name  of  "sore  mouth*"  This  conta- 
gious malady  appears  frequently  among  sucking  pigs  and  is  quite 
fatal.  Investigations  looking  to  the  cause  of  this  disease  and  also  to 
the  question  of  its  relationship  or  identity  with  calf  diphtheria  are  now 
in  progress. 

FOOT  KOT  IX   SHEEP. 

This  disease,  known  to  the  sheep  owners  of  the  United  States  since 
the  earliest  importations  of  improved  breeds  and  which  still  exists 
with  greater  or  less  severity  among  many  flocks  of  the  country,  was 
so  troublesome  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  during  the  year  that 
further  study  of  its  cause  was  considered  advisable. 

From  the  interdigital  pustules  of  some  affected  animals  owned  in 
Maryland  culture  media  were  inoculated  and  an  attempt  made  by  the 
Pathological  Division  to  isolate  the  specific  organism  to  which  foot  rot 
may  be  due.  The  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  New 
England  States  interrupted  this  work  and  it  is  still  unfinished,  but 
enough  has  been  done  to  prove  that  the  organism  which  causes  foot 
rot  in  sheep  can  be  cultivated  artificially  for  several  generations  with- 
out losing  its  virulent  properties.  Material  obtained  in  September 
was  at  once  sown  in  bouillon  and  the  resulting  mixed  cultures  were 
transplanted  at  intervals  until  early  in  November,  at  which  time  the 
third  generation  had  been  reached.  These  cultures  would  produce 
foot  rot  in  healthy  animals,  the  lesions  appearing  on  the  eighth  and 
tenth  day  after  the  application  of  the  culture  to  the  slightly  irritated 
skin  in  the  cleft  of  the  foot. 

First  a  moist  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  skin  was  noticed,  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  various  inflamed  spots,  which  rapidly 
spread  and  coalesced.  Within  twenty-four  hours- of  the  appearance 
of  the  reddened  spots  the  characteristic  burrowing  propensities  of  the 
disease  were  in  full  evidence,  and  the  hoofs  were  soon  undermined. 

It  was  only  by  the  use  of  mixed  cultures  that  the  lesions  could  be 
produced,  and  the  isolation  of  the  one  specific  cause  remains  for  future 
accomplishment. 
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DIPPING  CATTLE   FOR  TICKS. 

The  question  concerning  an  effective  tick  dip  for  cattle  has  received 
further  consideration  at  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau,  and 
very  encouraging  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  one  sub- 
stance. Three  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the  value  of  nat- 
ural mineral  oil  from  Texas  as  a  tick  dip.  The  fact  that  the  tick 
family  is  generally  supposed  to  be  very  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
sulphur,  and  that  the  oil  from  the  Texas  wells  was  reported  to  be  sat- 
urated with  sulphur,  led  to  the  use  of  this  oil.  • 

The  total  number  of  animals  dipped  was  necessarily  small — 12  to  14 
young  cattle.  In  every  instance  all  the  ticks  were  killed  and  the  skins 
of  the  animals  only  very  slightly  and  not  at  all  seriously  affected.  The 
results  obtained  are  such  that  a  more  extensive  test  of  the  oil  should 
be  made  than  is  possible  at  the  station.  In  station  tests  ticks  raised  in 
flasks  were  used,  and  the  weather  during  the  tests  was  not  so  warm  as 
it  commonly  is  during  the  summer  months  in  the  permanently  infected 
tick  territory.  Ticks  which  have  been  grown  under  more  natural  con- 
ditions than  the  Bureau  methods  of  raising  them  may  be  more  resistant 
to  the  oil,  and  in  a  warmer  climate  the  effects  of  the  oil  on  the  skins 
of  the  cattle  may  be  more  serious.  These  points  should  be  tested  by 
one  or  two  large  dipping  experiments  in  the  South,  and,  until  such 
experiments  have  been  made  and  have  confirmed  the  station  results, 
the  oil  can  not  be  recommended  for  genei*al  use. 

COOPERATION  WITH  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

Zoological  gardens  are  becoming  a  feature  in  all  large  cities,  and 
many  even  smaller  communities  have  their  collections  of  wild  animals. 
Therefore,  all  matters  concerning  the  diseases  of  these  animals  in  cap- 
tivity are  of  general  interest  and  of  economic  importance. 

A  new  phase  of  work  this  year  has  been  the  cooperation  of  the 
pathological  laboratory  with  the  National  Zoological  Park.  This  has 
meant  the  autopsy  of  all  fatal  cases,  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
death  among  the  animals,  and  the  advising  of  preventive  measures  in 
certain  cases.  While  no  autopsy  has  been  without  its  instructive  fea- 
tures, some  have  been  of  peculiar  pathological  interest. 

Most  of  the  causes  of  death  in  the  larger  animals  proved  to  be  the 
result  of  gastrointestinal  disorders,  due  no  doubt  to  the  enforced 
unnatural  conditions  in  which  they  were  necessarily  kept,  especially 
those  relating  to  diet  and  confinement.  The  animals  succumbing  to 
these  troubles  were  5  buffaloes,  3  bears,  3  lynxes,  and  1  monkey.  The 
diseases  due  to  infection  varied  widely,  and  from  the  histories  obtained 
several  of  the  animals  at  least  were  already  affected  when  acquired  by 
the  park  authorities.  Thus,  tuberculosis  caused  the  death  of  1  pec- 
cary, 1  agouti,  and  1  monkey,  while  aspergillosis  produced  the  death 
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of  a  flRmingo.  Rabies  also  caused  a  serious  loss.  Attention  was  first 
directed  to  a  den  of  foxes,  the  animals  in  which  suddenly  developed 
marked  fighting  propensities.  Only  one  case  was  used  for  diagnostic 
purposes,  and  as  soon  as  the  trouble  was  recognized  the  remaining 
foxes  in  this  den  were  killed.  Later  on  3  wolves  were  affected  with 
rabies,  and  a  striking  circumstance  was  the  capture  of  a  large  stray 
dog  in  the  park,  likewise  affected.  This  occurred  after  the  outbreak 
among  the  wolves  and  foxes,  but  it  shows  a  probable  source  from 
which  ttese  confined  animals  may  have  become  affected. 

The  following  deaths  were  due  to  pneumonia:  One  caribou,  1  baboon, 
1  kangaroo,  1  antelope,  and  1  monkey.  An  agouti  died  of  carcinoma- 
tosis, a  llama  succumbed  as  a  result  of  diaphragmatic  hernia,  while 
parasitism  {Strangylus  contortus)  was  the  only  apparent  cause  of  death 
in  a  Rocky  Mountain  sheep.  Five  necropsies  have  been  held  on 
snakes,  which  have  resulted  in  identifying  two  different  diseases  as 
causes  of  death.  Three  of  them  died  as  a  result  of  abscess  formation 
due  to  the  entrance  of  a  bacillus  which  has  been  isolated  but  not  yet 
identified.  The  blood  of  2  of  the  above  contained  large  numbers  of 
the  reptilian  protozoan  of  Danilewsky,  but  probably  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  death. 

The  other  two  deaths  were  caused  by  a  hemorrhagic  septicemia  asso- 
ciated with  intense  edema  due  to  the  presence  of  Bacillus  hydropKilus 
fuscus  Sanarelli.  This  organism  produces  a  highly  virulent  septicemia 
among  frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animals,  as  well  as  among  the 
smaller  domestic  animals.  Feeding  experiments  conducted  in  this 
laboratory  as  well  as  elsewhere  gave  negative  results.  The  mass  of 
evidence  emphasizes  the  entrance  of  the  germ  through  lesions  upon 
the  external  surface;  hene«  the  fact  that  B.  Jiydrophilus  is  a  water 
organism  makes  the  recognition  of  its  presence  in  any  animal  in  cap- 
tivity of  interest  as  involving  the  contamination  of  certain  waters,  and 
being  a  possibility  to  be  thought  of  in  cases  of  rapid  death  among  the 
smaller  animals. 

POULTRY-FEEDING   EXPERIMENTS. 

In  order  to  obtain  in  a  scientific  manner  some  practical  data  for  use 
in  poultry  feeding,  a  series  of  experiments  has  been  conducted  in  the 
Biochemic  Division  in  which  an  effort  has  been  made  to  determine  the 
comparative  value  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  as  poultry  foods.  The 
results  obtained  indicate  that  the  crude  proteid  and  nitrogen-free 
extract  of  corn  are  more  easily  assimilable  than  those  of  oats.  The 
crude  fat  of  corn  also  seems  to  be  more  assimilable  for  chickens  than 
that  of  wheat  or  oats.  The  use  of  corn  alone  has  given  more  satisfac- 
tory results  than  either  wheat  or  oats.  This  appears  to  be  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  palatable,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  a  some- 
what greater  consumption  of  the  nutritive  material.     Corn  can  be  fed 
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at  a  much  lower  cost  than  wheat  or  oats.  The  details  of  these  experi- 
ments, together  with  data  for  the  establishment  of  practical,"  fixed 
rations,  are  giyen  in  a  bulletin  which  has  just  been  conipleted.*' 

QUARANTINES  AT   PORTS  OF   ENTRY. 

The  Miscellaneous  Division  (which  became  the  Quarantine  Division 
on  July  1, 1903),  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Hick- 
man, has  charge  of  the  work  connected  with  the  quarantines  at  the 
several  ports  of  entry,  as  well  as  the  records  of  tuberculin  tests  in 
England,  referred  to  elsewhere. 

QUAHANTIXK  STATION   FOR  THE  POBT  OF  NBW   TOBK. 

New  York,  being  the  chief  seaboard  port,  is  most  frequently  chosen 
by  importing  breeders  as  the  port  of  entry  for  animals  requiring  inspec- 
tion and  quarantine.  The  work  at  the  new  animal  quarantine  station 
for  this  port,  located  at  Athenia,  N.  J.,  has  been  progressing  favorably 
during  the  year,  and  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  adding  to  its 
completeness  as  a  quarantine  station  as  well  as  in  enhancing  its  beauty 
and  attractiveness.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the  foothills  of  the  Orange 
Mountains,  12  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  New  York  City,  the  grading 
of  the  grounds  and  avenues,  the  road  building,  the  turfing  of  banks, 
thiJ  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  together  with  the  building  of  several 
new  permanent  stables,  of  the  same  attractive  design  and  substantial 
construction  as  those  previoush^  erected,  to  replace  the  temporary  build- 
ings erected  last  year,  materially  contribute  toward  making  this  place 
what  was  intended  in  its  inception,  namely,  the  model  animal  quaitmtine 
station  of  America,  and  hence  of  the  world.  One  of  the  features  con- 
tributing to  the  picturesqueness  of  this  section  of  country,  and,  indeed, 
to  nearly  the  whole  of  northern  New  Jersey,  has  rendered  the  work  of 
grading  a  portion  of  this  tract  rather  slow  and  tedious.  At  near  the 
center  of  the  irregular  oblong  comprised  in  the  43  acres  therein  con- 
tained, running  through  its  transverse  diameter,  there  is  a  considerable 
ridge  of  brownstono  covered  with  timber.  In  the  face  of  this  ridge 
quarries  had  been  opened  and  worked  at  intervals  extending  back 
through  miany  3^ears,  as  shown  by  the  growth  of  trees  in  some  of  the 
old  holes  partly  filled  with  debris  from  the  quarries  and  dirt  that  had 
washed  into  them.  Thus,  work  that  has  been  done  here  should  be  men- 
tioned among  the  improvements;  otherwise  the  changes  wrought  by 
converting  this  rough,  rocky  waste  into  a  wooded  slope  of  grazing 
ground  could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  the  conditions 
which  existed  when  the  Government  purchased  the  land.  At  the  top 
of  this  slope  among  the  trees  a  new  stone  building  has  been  erected  to 
accommodate  the  pumping  and  water-supply  apparatus  and  electric 
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plant  for  the  station  and  grounds;  and  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tract,  in  a  wooded  vale  below,  a  large  building  160  feet  in  length  has 
been  erected  and  especially  fitted  for  hogs.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
accommodations  for  animals  to  be  quarantined  now  consist  of  perma- 
nent and  temporary  buildings  as  follows:  Thirteen  brick  stables,  with 
a  cattle  capacity  of  317,  and  eight  frame  stables,  with  a  cattle  capacity 
of  283,  making  a  total  cattle  capacity  of  600.  The  Bureau  has  ex- 
pended this  year  for  additional  buildings  and  improvements  at  Athe- 
nia  $52,436.75,  making  the  total  cost  thus  far  for  the  land  (comprising 
43  acres),  buildings,  and  improvements  about  $113,436.  Congress  has 
appropriated  $4,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land,  negotiations 
having  been  successfully  conducted  by  Col.  S.  R.  Burch,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Bureau,  for  two  pieces  containing  about  9  acres,  which  separate 
the  back  or  northeast  corner  of  the  station  from  the  public  road  bound- 
ing its  easterly  side.  This  will  prove  a  valuable  addition,  and  make  a 
total  of  about  52  acres  in  the  station  tract.  The  above  appropriation 
becomes  available  July  1,  1903. 

QUARANTINE   STATION   FOR  THE  PORT  OP  BOSTON. 

The  port  of  Boston  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  November  because  of  the  occurrence  of  an  outbreak  of  the 
contagious  disease  known  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  animals  in 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont, 
in  accordance  with  which  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Orders  Nos.  99 
and  100  were  issued  under  date  of  November  27, 1902,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  from  the  port  of  Boston  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  rumi- 
nants or  swine,  and  the  movement  of  an^^  of  the  above  animals  from 
or  across  the  territory  of  any  one  of  the  above-named  States.  As  a 
consequence,  the  entry  of  animals  requiring  quarantine  at  the  port  of 
Boston  was  limited  to  the  first  third  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  were  as 
indicated  in  the  succeeding  table.  Improvements  at  this  station,  located 
at  Littleton,  Mass.,  for  the  year  consisted  in  necessar}'  repairs  to  build- 
ings, fences,  and  water-supply  apparatus.  For  these  $64.24  was 
expended. 

QUARANTINE   STATION   FOR  THE   PORT   OP  BALTIMORE. 

The  land  for  this  station,  located  at  Halethorp,  Md.,  as  in  the  case 
of  that  for  the  port  of  Boston,  is  leased  by  the  Department,  and  the 
expenses,  apart  from  those  incidental  to  the  care  of  the  property  and 
animals  quarantined  there,  havfe  been  likewise  for  necessary  repairs, 
for  which  there  has  been  expended  $387.04.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
a  piece  of  land  be  j^urchased  for  a  quarantine  station  for  this  port 
located  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  order  that  import  animals  may  be 
unloaded  directly  from  steamers  by  means  of  barges  without  the  neces- 
sity of  their  reshipment  by  rail  to  the  quarantine  station.  Such  a 
change  in  the  present  arrangements  would  probably  permit  of  the  safe 
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admission  of  importations  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants  and 
swinQ  from  portions  of  the  world  now  excluded,  and  which  breeders 
of  the  various  animals  originating  in  such  countries  are  exceedingly 
desirous  to  import.  The  last  session  of  Congress  appropriated  $10,000 
for  the  purchase  of  such  a  piece  of  land,  which  becomes  available  July 
1,  1903,  and  steps  will  be  promptly  taken  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
suitable  tract  for  this  pui'pose. 


ANIMATES   QUARANTINED. 


The  following  animals  have  all  been  subjected  to  inspection  and 
quarantine,  the  length  of  the  quai-antine  period  imposed  being  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department  regulations  for 
the  class  or  subdivision  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged: 

Animals  inspecled  and  quarantined. 


Station. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Station. 

CatUe. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Littleton,  Maiffl 

39 
549 
116 
3 
4 
G 
1 
1 
9 
4 
23 

C 
677 

8 
95 

Richfotd,Vt 

5 

1 
3 

24 
S 
1 

17 

Athenla,X.J 

Halethorp,  Md :. 

Bcccher  Falls,  Vt 

Island  Pond,  Vt 

CO 

1 

Detroit,  Mich 

1 

St  Albans,  Vt 

1 

1 

47 

1 

Sault  Sic.  Marie,  Mich... 

Houlton,  Me 

1 

OgdensbiiTg:,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Fort  Fairfield,  Me 

Eastport,  Me 

5 

1 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y 

Lowelltown,  Me 

Massena,  N.Y 

Vanceboro,  Me 

10 

2 

Total 

Cape  Vincent,  N.Y 

876 

C54 

IC 

2 

116 

Newport,  Vt 

There  were  also  imported  through  the  poi-{  of  New  York  and  quar- 
antined under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Athenia, 
N.  J.,  quarantine  station,  39  deer,  12  camels,  1  yak,  1  ibex,  2  wai-t 
hogs,  1  tapir,  7  antelopes,  2  moufflons,  4  llamas,  1  water  buck,  2  zebus, 
2  gazelles,  2  zebras,  1  Red  River  hog,  14  goats,  1  giraffe,  3  wild  boars, 
1  freak  cow,  1  caribou,  1  reindeer,  1  anoa,  and  11  miscellaneous  rumi- 
nant show  animals.  In  addition,  65  show  animals  were  entered  and 
inspected  at  the  port  of  New  York,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Barnum  & 
Bailey,  which  were  quarantined  at  their  winter  quarters  at  Bridge- 
port, Conn.  There  were  imported  through  the  port  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  quarantined  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
quarantine  station  at  Littleton,  Mass.,  2  deer,  1  antelope,  and  1  goat; 
through  the  port  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  1  goat;  through  the  port  of 
Island  Pond,  Vt.,  1  goat;  and  through  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
4  guanacos  and  2  alpacas.  This  makes  a  total  of  1,831  imported  ani- 
mals that  were  quarantined. 

The  imports  of  animals  from  Canada  not  subject  to  quarantine  at 
quarantine  stations,  but  admitted  upon  inspection  through  the  various 
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stations  along  the  Canadian  border,  were  8,697  cattle,  163,427  sheep, 
3,751  horses,  25,115  hogs,  11  moose,  1  deer,  14  asses,  3  mules,  5  goats, 
8  camels,  and  4  dogs — a  total  of  201,031. 

ZOOLOGICAL  WORK. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Division  of  Zoology,  the 
work  there  has  been  considerably  interrupted.  The  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion was  transferred  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  in  August,  but  has  since  been  appointed  consulting 
zoologist  in  charge,  thus  having  general  supervision  of  the  work. 
The  assistant  chief  was  transferred  in  November  to  the  field  force  of 
this  Bureau.  It  was  not  until  June  that  these  two  vacancies  were 
filled,  and  on  this  account  scientific  investigations  were  interrupted, 
while  the  regular  routine  work  of  correspondence,  determination  of 
specimens,  cataloguing  of  literature,  etc.,  was  continued. 

The  Division  of  Zoology,  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service,  has  been  quartered  in  the  zoological  laboratory  of 
this  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  so  that  the  two  divisions 
were  practically  conducted  as  one,  the  scientific  work  being  done  by 
the  Marine-Hospital  men. 

HOOKWOBM  DISEASE  IN   UNITED  STATES.  * 

The  most  important  piece  of  work  undertaken  was  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  frequency  of  hookworm  disease  (uncinariasis)  in  man  in 
the  United  States,  an  investigation  which  had  been  started  while  the 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Zoology,  Doctor  Stiles,  was  still  in  this  Bureau, 
and  which  he  completed  after  his  transfer.  The  fact  that  a  new 
species  of  parasite  (  Uncinaria  arnericand)^  distinct  from  the  Old  World 
form  {Agchylostoma  divodenale)^  infests  man  in  this  country  was  first 
recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
all  the  recent  work  upon  the  disease  conducted  in  this  country.  It 
has  now  been  shown  that  this  disease  is  very  prevalent  in  certain  parts 
of  the  United  States,  especially  among  the  farming  classes  of  the  sand 
districts  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States. 

MEAT  INSPECTION. 

The  inspection  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  and  hogs  and  their  products 
was  in  operation  at  155  abattoirs  and  packing  houses  in  49  cities. 
During  the  year  inspection  was  started  at  8  abattoirs,  3  of  'which  are 
in  2  cities  not  before  represented.  Inspection  had  been  withdrawn 
from,  or  business  had  been  suspended  at,  7  abattoirs  before  the  end  of 
the  preceding  year,  thus  lessening  the  number  of  cities  by  2.  There 
was  a  net  increase  of  1  abattoir  over  the  previous  year.  Horses  were 
inspected  at  1  other  abattoir. 
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The  number  of  establishments  and  cities  where  meat  inspection  has 
been  in  operation  since  the  work  was  begun  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Efdahlishment^  and  cities  where  meat  inspection  was  conduct  ed^  JS91  to  J  90S. 


Fiscal  year. 

Niimber 

ofeetab- 

liflh- 

ments. 

Number 
of  cirif  s. 

i 
1 

Fiscal  year. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number 

of  cities. 

isyi 

9 
28 
87 
46 
55 
102 
128 

6 
12 
16 
17 
19 
26 
83 

1898 

139 
149 
157 
155 
156 

35 

189*> 

'  1899  

42 

1803.            

1900 

46 

18W 

1 

j  1901 , 

52 

1895 

1  1902 

60 

1896 

'  1903 

50 

1897 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  inspection  of  animals 
before  they  are  slaughtered.  The  number  of  animals  rejected  on  this 
inspection  is  also  given.  These  animals  are  tagged  and  are  held  for 
further  disposition;  some  are  slaughtered  immediately  and  are  con- 
demned or  not  according  to  their  condition.  Pregnant  animals  may 
be  released  to  go  to  the  country  when  there  is  no  danger  of  spreading 
the  contagion  of  any  disease: 

Antemortem  hispections  for  the  fiscal  year  190S, 


Kind  of  animal. 


Cattle 

Sheep 

Calves 

Hogs 

Horses 

Total. 


For  official 
abattoirs  in 
cities  where 
inspections 
were  made. 


For  abattoirs 
in  other  cities 
and  miscclln- 
neoua  buyers. 


Total  inspec- 
tions. 


6,213,783 

8,401,300 

609,428 

21,707,381 

844 


5,774,977 

6,252,919 

431,710 

9,838,841 


11,988,760 

14,654,249 

1,041,138 

31,546,222 

844 


36,962,236  : 


22,296,477 


59,230,713 


Rejected,  subject 
to  result  of  post- 
mortem inspectioii. 


At  abat-    In  stock 
toirs.        yards. 


771 
l,8t8 

646 
8,037 


6,827 


40,489 
16,014 
4.796 
58,200 


119,569 


The  number  of  hogs  inspected  antemortem  for  official  abattoirs  fell 
from  25,096,684  to  21,707,381.  The  number  of  cattle  rose  from 
5,733,698  to  i5,213,783.  The  number  of  sheep  increased  considerably, 
8,401,300  being  inspected,  against  7,497,738  last  year. 

The  inspection  of  animals  at  time  of  slaughter,  with  the  number  of 
carcasses  and  parts  of  carcasses  condemned  and  tanked,  is  shown  in 
the  next  table.  The  number  of  condemnations  for  trichinosis  is  given 
under  the  head  of  "  Microscopic  inspection  of  pork:" 
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Carcasses  condemned. 

Kind  of  animal. 

ForoflScial 
abattoirs. 

On 

animals 

rejected 

In  stock 

yards. 

Total. 

For 

official 

at>attoire. 

Animals 

rejected 

in  stock 

yards. 

Total. 

Parts  of 
carcasses 

con- 
demned. 

Cattle 

6,184,410 

8,585,960 

668,855 

21,793,738 

344 

31,480 
12,215 
1,318 
83,309 

6,165,890 

8, 598, 175 

670,173 

21,827,047 

344 

11,619 

10,570 

1,257 

41,841 

11 

2,986 

4,663 

372 

5,153 

14,005 
15,233 
1,629 
46,994 
11 

3,090 

Sheep 

106 

Calves 

76 

Hogs  

61,208 

Horses 

Total 

87,183,307 

78,822 

87,261,629 

65,298 

13, 174 

78,472 

04,480 

In  addition  to  the  carcasses  condemned  as  above,  and  to  those  con- 
demned for  trichinosis,  the  number  tanked  for  other  reasons  is  given 
in  the  table  below.  These  were  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  had  died 
in  the  cars  or  pens  at  abattoirs,  or  that  died  after  inspection  in  the 
stock  yards,  or  that  were  killed  by  city  inspectors: 


Manner  of  death. 

Cattle. '  Sheep. 

Calves.'  Hogs. 

Horses. 

Total. 

Died  in  yards * 

450          899 
244            45 
550       1,928 

92 
246 

1,521 
19,726 
10,020 

2,962 

Killed  in  yards 

20,020 
12,744 

Died  at  abattoirs 

Total 

1,244 

2,872 

343 

31,267 

85,726 

The  total  number  of  carcasses  and  parts  condemned  and  tanked,  with 
the  causes  of  condemnation,  and  including  the  animals  found  dead  and 
those  killed  by  city  inspectors,  is  shown  in  the  following: 

Causes  of  condemnation  of  carcasses  and  parts  of  carcasses ^  fiscal  year  1903, 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Horses. 

Cau5ie  of  condemnation. 

Car- 
casses. 

Parts. 

Car- 
casses. 

Parts. 

Car- 
casses. 

Parts. 

Car- 
casses. 

Parts. 

Car- 
casses. 

Actinomycosis 

884 
8,598 

837 
25t) 

5 
16 

1 

32 

20,299 

44 
52,000 

Tnberculoais 

10 
2,567 

2 

Caseous  lymphadenitis 

Cholera  and  swine  plague 

19,256 

Texas  fever 

258 

40 

£chinococcus 

5 

2 

12 

12 

45 

7 

14 
7 
847 
625 
74G 
48 

164 

Measles 

1 

Scabies 

1 

1,267 

1              1 

Eczema 

-^      1 

Erysipelas 

1 

Cancer 

101 

5 

108 

162 

3 

5 

538 

'      3 

1 

107 

368 

20 

1 

'1 

Tumor 

706 
899 

14 

Abscess 

13 

7 

9 
17 
2 

6 

Pneumonia 

1 

Pleurisv 

4 

Carditis 
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Chuses  of  condemncUion  of  carcasses  and  parts  of  carcasses,  fiscal  year  190S — Continued. 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Horses. 

Cause  of  condemnation. 

Car- 
casses. 

Parts. 

Car- 
casses. 

Parts. 

Cap. 
casses. 

Parts. 

Car- 
casses. 

Parts. 

Car- 
casses. 

Enteritis 

31 
189 

22 
2 
4 

91 

78 

26 

11 

12 

1 

209 

175 

10 

8,417 

32 

407 

57 

40 

9 

3 

1,240 

2,827 

3 

45 

11 

88 

2 

8 

1 

240 

4^ 

130 

26 

16 

2 

486 

1,696 

16 

412 
42 
620 

1,069 

77 

36 

3 

235 

11,  Wl 

Peritonitis 

Metritis *. 

1 

Nephritis 

Uremia 

Mammitis 

85 

Septicemia 

253 

293 

33 

1,931 
14 
5 

2 
47 
48 
4 
1,627 
1,000 

1,460 

54 
26 
10 

78 

1 
7 

12 

4 



2 

Pyemia 

1 

Qangrenc 

Anemia,  emaciation,   maras- 
mus  

2 

Ascites  and  anasarca 

Jaundice 

Extreme  temperature,  various 
causes 

Preg'nancy 

Recent  parturition 

Hcriiia 

82 

1 

229 

338 

1,065 

5 

66 

Downers,  bruised,  injured,  etc. 
Dead  from  various  causes 

7,290 

Too  vounj? 

Killed  by  city  inspectors 

244 

81 

19,726 

A.snlivxia    .           .  .      .... 

Melanosis    

1 
1 

Arthritis 

*       '     1 

1 

piukes 

1 

1 
1 
1 

28 
6 
1 
1 
2 

22 

£dema 

1 

Biir  head 

Pf^toma   ...         ,  -  T ,  r .  T 

1 

Pulmonarv  anoDlexv 

1 

Ciustlc€rcu9  tttiuicollis 

Bladder  worm 

.... 

Tiftrdaceo"?  d^^eTienition .,-%-. 

Anthrax 

Total 

15,849 

3,090 

18,106 

106 

1,972 

76 

78,261 

61,208 

11 
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For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  number  of  animals  inspected  at 
time  of  slaughter  for  abattoirs  having  inspection,  for  the  fiscal  years 
1891  to  1903,  is  given  below: 

Number  of  animdU  inspected  at  slaughter  for  abattoirs  having  inspection,  fiscal  years  1891 

to  190S. 


Fiscal  year. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Horses. 

Total. 

1891 

83,889 
3,167,009 
3,922,070 
3,861,594 
8,704,042 
3,986,484 
4,242,216 
4,418,738 
4,382,020 
4,841,166 
5,219,149 
5,559,969 
6,134,410 

83,889 
3,809,459 
4,885,638 
12,626,835 
18.865,275 
23,122,376 
26,533,272 
31,053,171 
84;  071, 575 
84.619,188 
36,916,936 
38,829,439 
37,183,307 

1892 

59,089 
92,947 
.96,331 
116,093 
266,905 
273,124 
244,330 
246,184 
315,693 
413,830 
656,836 
668,856 

583,361 
870,512 
1,020,764 
1,428,601 
4,629,796 
5,209,161 
6,496,904 
5,603,096 
6,119,886 
6,639,212 
7,434,878 
8,585,960 

1893 

1894 

7,648,146 
13,616,539 

1896 

1896 

14,250,191 
16,808,771 
20,893,199 
23,836,943 
23,336,884 
24,642,753 
25,277,107 
21.798,738 

1897 

1898 

1899 

3,332 
5,559 
1,992 
1,649 
344 

1900 : 

1901 

1902 

1908 

The  meat-inspection  tag  or  label  was  placed  upon  21,124,318  quar- 
ters, 362,689  pieces,  and  186  sacks  of  beef,  8,671,643  carcasses  of 
sheep,  667,259  carcasses  of  calves,  880,945  carcasses  of  hogs,  and 
696,279  sacks  of  pork. 

The  meat-inspection  stamp  was  affixed  to  packages  of  meat  products 
that  had  received  the  ordinary  inspection,  as  follows:  7,520,854  of  ^ 
beef,  59,314  of  mutton,  14,601,202  of  pork,  and  70  of  horseflesh— a 
total  of  22,181,440. 

The  number  of  cars  sealed,  containing  inspected  meat  products  for 
shipment  to  official  abattoirs  and  other  places  was  67,046. 

The  number  of  certificates  of  ordinary  inspection  issued  for  meat 
products  for  export,  exclusive  of  horseflesh,  was  30,152.  Of  beef 
there  were  1,388,633  quarters,  20,422  pieces,  401  bags,  and  1,352,291 
packages,  with  a  weight  of  371,920,737  pounds;  of  mutton  there  were 
35,394  carcasses  and  22,527  packages,  weighing  2,729,013  pounds;  of 
pork  there  were  24,380  carcasses  and  506,311  packages,  weighing 
133,122,610  pounds. 

The  decrease  in  the  certified  exports  of  beef  and  pork,  noted  in  the 
last  report,  continued,  the  figures  showing  a  decline  from  the  last 
year  of  45,070,025  pounds  of  beef,  and  55,237,401  pounds  of  pork. 
The  exports  of  mutton  were  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
last  year,  when  there  were  1,145,248  pounds  certified. 

There  was  one  shipment  of  horseflesh,  70  packages,  weighing  28,000 
pounds. 

The  following  table  shows  for  several  years  the  amounts  of  beef, 
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pork,  and  mutton  for  which  certificates  were  issued,  not  including 
microscopically  examined  pork: 

QuantUies  of  beefy  mutton^  and  pork  for  export  upon  which  certificates  of  ordinainj 
inspection  were  isstiedy  1898  to  1903. 


Fiscal  year. 


Beef. 


Mutton. 


Pounds. 

1898 339,650,091 

1899 '  860,  M3, 856 

1900 '  438,138,233 

1901 1  -452,830,373 

1902 '  416,900,762 

1903 j  371,920,737 


Pounds. 
324,990 
525,705 
680,897 
894,648 
1,145,248 
2,729,013 


Pork. 


Pouttds. 

244,956,182 

278,696,435 

372,050,663 

231,144,938 

188,360.011 

133,122,610 


The  cost  of  the  work  of  the  ordinary  meat  inspection  for  the  year 
was  $711,546.18. 

MICROSCOPIC   INSPECTION   OF    PORK. 

The  number  of  carcasses  examined  was  489,667,  classified  as  follows: 
Class  A  (free  of  all  appearances  of.  trichinae),  477,195,  or  97.45  per 
cent;  Class  B  (containing  trichina-like  bodies  or  disintegrating  tri- 
chinae), 7,394,  or  1.51  per  cent;  Class  C  (containing  living  trichinae), 
5,078,  or  1.04  per  cent. 

There  were  5,136  trichinous  carcasses  disposed  of  during  the  year; 
these  weighed  1,093,376  pounds,  and  about  41  per  cent  was  tanked 
and  the  rest  made  into  cooked  meat. 

The  number  of  certificates  issued  for  microscopically  inspected 
pork  products  for  export  was  3,132;  the  number  of  packages  stamped 
and  exported  was  62,779,  weighing  19,108,341  pounds.  The  exports 
decreased  14,572,888  pounds. 

The  following  shows  the  exports  of  pork  to  countries  requiring  a 
certificate  of  microscopic  inspection,  from  1892  to  1903: 

POUDdil. 

1898 120,110,356 

1899 108,858,149 

1900 55,809,626 

1901 35,942,404 

1902 33,681,229 

1903 19,108,341 


PoundB. 

1892 22,025,698 

1893 8,059,758 

1804 18,845,119 

1895 30,355,230 

1896 21,497,321 

1897 42,570,572 

The  cost  of  the  microscopic  inspection  was  $78,179.63,  being  an 
average  of  16  cents  for  each  examination,  and  for  each  pound  exported, 
0.41  cent. 

INSPECTION  OF  VESSELS  AND   EXPORT   ANIMALS.  • 

The  number  of  certificates  of  inspection  issued  for  American  cattle 
exported  to  Europe  was  960.  The  number  of  clearances  of  vessels 
carrj'ing  live  stock  was  634.     The  number  of  sheep  exported  to  Europe 
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decreased  from  211,224  in  1902  to  111,448  this  yesLV,  Ttie  exports  of 
horses  fell  off  very  considerably,  also,  being  3,910  this  year,  as  against 
10,967  in  1902.  All  of  the  animals  shown  in  the  following  table  were 
exported  to  Great  Britain,  except  1,752  cattle,  832  sheep,  and  88  horses 
to  Belgium,  and  191  horses  to  Germany: 

Number  of  itwpecthiis,  etc.,  (tf  American  and  Canadian  animah,  fiscal  year  1903. 


Kind  of  animal. 


Cattle  . 
Sheep  . 
Horses. 


American. 


\K"  iR-iected. 


530,874 

195,463 

5.172 


Tagged.  I  ^-^^^'-t- 


Canadian. 


^"•S!*"'"  l^ejeetedJ  ^''^^^ 


301,118 


3,996 


«288,365 

6111,448 

3,910 


43,269 

47,780 

120 


r 


43,233 

47,729 

120 


a  35,437  via  Can^a. 


61,738  via  Canada. 


There  were  also  inspected  for  export  to  other  countries,  1,797  cattle, 
1,847  sheep,  1  horse,  and  12  mules;  they  were  distributed  as  follows: 
1,645  cattle,  1,702  sheep,  and  1  horse  to  Bermuda;  145  sheep  to  Bar- 
bados; 140  cattle  to  Brazil;  12  cattle  and  12  mules  to  Jamaica. 

The  number  of  American  and  Canadian  animals  landed  alive  at  the 
foreign-animal  wharves  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  and 
inspected  by  inspectors  of  this  Bureau  stationed  at  these  ports, 
together  with  the  number  and  percentages  lost  in  transit,  is  shown  in 
the  table  following: 

Number  of  animals  inspected  at  time  of  landing  in  London  j  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  and 
lost  in  transit,  fiscal  year  1903. 


From— 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Horses. 

Landed. 

Lost. 

Landed. 

•     Lost. 

Landed. 

Last. 

United  States 

No. 

246,461 

43,406 

No. 
249 
81 

I'crci. 

0.10 

.19 

^■o. 

104,180 
48,082 

No. 
W7 
705 

Perci. 
0.90 
L44 

No. 
3,423 
144 

No. 

30 

2 

Perct. 

0.87 

1.37 

Total 

88,867 

330 

.11 

152,262 

1,652 

1.07 

3,567 

32 

.89 

INSPECTION   OF  IMPORTED   ANIMALS. 


The  inspection  of  animals  imported  from  Mexico  is  shown  in  the 
table  following: 

Importation  of  Mexican  animals,  fiscal  year  1903, 


Port  of  entry. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Goat^. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Burros. 

Asses. 

• 
Eagle  Pass,  Tex 

2,464 
32,248 
14,698 

2,370 

568 

447 
779 

8 
12 

El  l*a£0  Tex  

125 
3,9M 

05 
40 
92 

'Al 

Nof^les  Arix 

1     ■" 

1 

3ftn  Diego,  Cal 

59             9 

1 

2 

Total 

52,780 

4,119 

197 

1,794 

79 

46 

1 

8 
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There  were  also  inspected  animals  imported  from  Mexico,  in  bond, 
as  follows:  At  Nogales,  93  cattle  in  transit  to  Mexico;  at  El  Paso, 
1,036  horses,  7  mules,.  14  asses,  and  23,968  cattle,  and  at  Eagle  Pass, 
3,222  cattle,  in  transit  to  Canada. 

Through  ports  on  the  seacoast  animals  not  subject  to  quarantine 
were  imported  as  follows: 


Fnjin — 

Horses. 

Ponies. 
134 

Mules. 

Donkeys. 

1 

Aases. 

Great  Britain        

1,901 
247 

14 
# 

12 

OGmi&Ti  V.        •.....« ....•• 

Belgium 

1 
29 

2t> 

Italy : 

4 

India                    ..          

China     

' 

Haiti -. 

1 

Santo  Domingo 

17 

Trinidad 

1 
2 

1 

Bermuda ...            

Cuba 

1 

Chile 

1 

* 

Mexico 

6 
53 

Canada 

Total .           .... 

2,602 

169 

1 

C 

S8 

There  were  also  imported  1  goat,  1  cow,  6  sheep,  5  zebras,  6  llamas, 
2  elephants,  2  lions,  1  tiger,  1  bear,  1  leopard,  1  monkey,  11  dogs. 

A  statement  of  other  animals  imported  will  be  found  under  the  head 
of  ''Quarantines  at  ports  of  entry." 


CONTROL   OF   CONTAGIOUS   DISEASKS. 


SOITTHERN    CATTLE   INSPECTION. 


The  supervision  of  the  movement  of  cattle  from  the  district  quar- 
antined on  account  of  splenetic  fever  involved  the  proper  yarding  in 
the  quarantine  divisions  of  the  various  stock  yards  of  1,620,403  cattle 
during  the  quarantine  season  of  1902.  It  required  56,608  cars  to 
transport  these  animals,  and  all  the  cars  had  to  be  placarded  and  the 
waybills  and  other  papers  had  to  state  that  the  cattle  were  Southern 
cattle.     The  number  of  cars  cleaned  and  disinfected  was  66,116. 

In  Texas  389,525  cattle  were  inspected  and  identified  as  originating 
outside  the  quarantine  district,  and  were  permitted  to  be  moved  to 
Northern  States  for  grazing. 


8CABIES   IN  SHEEP. 


The  number  of  sheep  inspected  at  stock  yards,  feeding  stations,  and 
on  farms  and  ranges  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  16,444,370.  This 
number,  however,  includes  sheep  reinspected  at  various  places,  and 
therefore  does  not  give  the  actual  number  of  individual  sheep. 
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The  number  of  sheep  dipped  under  the  supervision  of  inspectors^ 
was  2,167,002;  of  these,  394,636  were  dipped  twice. 

THE   WORK   OF  THE    DAIRY   DIVISION. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  work  of  the  Dairy  Division  during" 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  and  that  of  preceding  years  has: 
been  the  additional  duty  assigned  to  it  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
isti*ation  of  those  parts  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  9,  1902,- 
under  which  certain  duties  devolve  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 
concerning  the  manufacture,  interstate  commerce,  and  export  of  reno- 
vated butter. 

In  preparation  for  this  service  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  stated,  and  required  by  its  provisions,  was  formulated 
by  a  joint  board  composed  of  representatives  of  the  two  Executive- 
Departments  concerned,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  These  regulations  were  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Order  No.  94,  dated' 
June  21, 1902,  and  republished,  slightly  amended,  as  Bureau  of  Animal' 
Industry  Order  No.  98,  dated  November  1,  1902. 

So  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  these  regu- 
lations are  intended  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  and 
manifest  purposes  of  section  5  of  the  said  act;  they  contemplate  the- 
sanitary  inspection  of  materials,  factories,  and  processes  necessary  to- 
insure  a  sound  and  wholesome  product  and  methods  of  packing  and* 
marking  the  same  which  will  preserve  its  commercial  identity  and' 
make  renovated  butter  known  to  all  buyers  as  distinct  from  other 
kinds  or  grades  of  butter.  The  marks,  labels,  or  brands  required  for 
this  commodity  a>¥e  the  same  when  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce 
as  when  exported  from  the  United  States. 

Various  questions  have  arisen  regarding  the  interpretation  ancT 
application  of  these  regulations,  and  for  a  time  there  were  strenuous^ 
efforts  made  to  have  them  modified.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture^, 
after  hearing  the  various  parties  concerned  and  giving  full  considera- 
tion to  the  subject,  decided  that  there  was  no  sufficient  cause  for  change^ 
The  regulations  promulgated  in  November  are  still  in  force,  and  during^ 
the  last  few  months  there  have  been  no  remonstrances  or  complaints- 
regarding  them. 

The  work  of  inspecting  renovated-butter  factories  and  markets  was- 
at  first  assigned  to  the  three  inspectors  of  dairy  exports  alreadj'^  em^ 
plo3^ed  and  two  additional  inspectors  temporarily  appointed  for  the- 
purpose.  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  double  this  force,  and* 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  Civil  Servic^e  Com- 
mission a  special  examination  was  held  in  December  and  a  corps  of 
ten  daily  inspectors  appointed,  who  were  regularly  on  dut}^  during^ 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.  One  of  these  is  a  temporary  appoint- 
H.  Doc.  743,  58-2 3 
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ment.  Four  of  these  inspectors  are  not  yet  on  duty  during  the  whole 
of  any  one  month,  but  the  work  is  increasing  and  all  will  soon  be 
needed  for  practically  their  entire  time.  They  may  continue,  as  now, 
to  include  in  their  duty  such  supervision  as  is  necessary  of  dairy 
exports  in  genei'al  and  the  conduct  of  special  dairy  investigations. 

These  dairy  inspectors  constitute  a  body  of  men  of  rare  experience 
in  the  production,  testing,  grading,  and  handling  of  dairy  products  of 
all  kinds,  the  detection  of  dairy  adulterations,  imitations,  and  frauds, 
and  the  execution  of  dairy  laws.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  if 
needed,  an  equal  number  of  men  of  like  expert  knowledge,  skill,  and 
tried  judgment. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1902-03  these  inspectors,  assisted  to  some 
extent  by  the  chief  and  assistant  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division,. have 
repeatedly  inspected  82  renovated-butter  factories  and  have  visited 
300  cities  and  towns  in  45*  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  renovated 
butter  is  distributed  in  domestic  markets  and  the  conditions  under 
which  this  special  commodity  is  sold  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

Factories  to  the  number  of  82  have  been  licensed  and  bonded  by  the 
Treasuiy  Department  for  the  manufacture  of  renovated  butter.  They 
were  located  in  17  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  fac- 
tories 28  have  been  in  operation  throughout  the  fiscal  year,  23  com- 
menced operations  subsequent  to  July,  1902,  and  continued  until  the 
end  of  June,  1903,  and  31  ceased  manufacturing  before  the  close  of 
the  year. 

The  total  quantity  of  renovated  butter  made  at  licensed  factories 
during  the  fiscal  year  1902-03  was  54,656,800  pounds.  Of  this  amount 
about  500,000  pounds  remained  in  possession  of  the  manufacturers, 
taxes  unpaid,  at  the  close  of  the  year.  A  close  estimate  of  the  like 
manufacture  for  the  fiscal  year  1901-02,  being  the  next  before  the  date 
when  a  tax  was  placed  upon  the  product,  and  based  largelj^  upon  fac- 
tory records,  shows  the  output  to  have  been  about  50,000,000  pounds^ 
made  at  55  factories. 

For  the  purpose  of  closer  comparison  of  the  product  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  mentioned  10  factories  have  been  selected,  located  in  6  States, 
from  which  accurate  records  of  the  output  of  both  years  have  lieen 
obtained;  all  were  in  operation  twelve  months  in  each  year.  The  totals 
are  as  follows:  Ten  factories  produced  in  1901-02,  17,082,274  pounds; 
the  same  produced  in  1902-03,  18,609,718  pounds. 

The  business  thus  increased  9  per  cent  in  volume.  It  is  shown  by 
this  comparison,  as  well  as  by  other  facts  of  record,  that  the  law  in 
question  has  not  been  obstructive  and  has  proved  no  hindrance  to 
manufacturers  who  have  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  its  provisions  and 
energetically  conducted  their  business. 

During  this  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
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Department  have  inspected  144  different  lots  of  renovated  butter 
about  to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries,  comprising  23,820  packages 
and  approximately  1,312,000  pounds. 

The  principal  facts  developed  by  the  market  inspections  follow: 
The  retail  trade  in  renovated  butter  is  comparatively  small,  and  in 
many  places  is  wholly  suspended  during  the  summer  months,  when 
creamery  butter  is  comparatively  cheap  and  when  supplies  are  at  the 
maximum  of  low-priced  fresh  dairy  or  country  butter.  In  some  places, 
notably  in*  the  Pacific  and  Mountain  States  and  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  renovated  butter  is  still  almost  unknown,  even'by  merchants. 
In  large  sections  of  the  country,  especially  the  New  England  and  Mid- 
dle States  and  the  Central  West,  this  kind  of  butter  is  nearly  always  to 
be  found  in  market  at  least  half  the  year,  and  competes  directly  with 
all  classes  of  butter  except  the  best  creamery.  Wholesale  dealers  and 
large  jobbers  and  distributors  handle  it,  as  a  rule,  in  the  original  pack- 
ages as  received  from  manufacturers,  with  all  stamps,  brands,  and 
identifying  marks  intact.  Some  jobbers  are  known  to  disregard  the 
purpose  of  the  law  and  the  cautions  given  in  labels  and  regulations  by 
removing  renovated  butter  from  the  original  packages,  destroying  all 
marks,  and  selling  it  without  making  known  its  special  character  and 
grade.  This  is  believed  to  be  an  illegal  practice,  and  a  suit  has  been 
instituted  in  the  United  States  court  for  the  district  of  Connecticut  to 
secure  a  judicial  determination  of  the  question.  Twelve  States  have 
special  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  renovated  butter,  and  in  most  of 
them  these  laws  are  well  enforced  and  the  commercial  identity  of  the 
article  is  preserved  and  made  known  to  the  purchasing  consumers. 
In  a  few  States  where  the  laws  are  not  executed,  and  in  others  which 
have  none,  retail  dealers  in  renovated  butter  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  apparently  about  equal  in  number.  The  one  class  practices 
honesty  in  trade,  selling  renovated  butter  under  its  right  name,  with 
all  identifying  marks  preserved;  the  other  class  endeavors  to  facilitate 
trade  or  increase  profits  by  concealing  the  identity  of  the  taxed  article 
and  disposing  of  it  simply  as  ''butter"  or  under  false  names  and 
marks  at  the  highest  possible  price.  Millions  of  pounds  are  thus 
unquestionably  still  retailed  as  creamery  butter  and  at  corresponding 
prices,  as  was  very  generally  done  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law. 

The  quality  of  renovated  butter  has  been  much  improved.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  average  quality  of  the  product  during  the  past 
year  and  the  same  commodity  a  few  years  ago  is  very  marked.  This 
is  due  to  improved  machinery  and  processes,  and  also  to  the  better 
average  quality  and  condition  of  the  packing  stock  or  raw  material 
used.  The  development  of  the  business,  with  wider  distribution  and 
better  organization  and  natural  competition  among  manufacturers, 
have  prevented  the  former  accumulations  of  country  butter  at  remote 
points,  kept  the  stock  comparatively  well  cleared  up,  and  resulted  in 
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some  improvement  in  packages,  packing,  and  transportation  to  fac- 
tories or  to  markets.  The  average  character  and  condition  of  the 
material  used  in  this  manufacture  is  therefore  decidedly  better  than 
formerly.  Occasionally  a  lot  of  packing  stock  is  found  in  such  a  con- 
dition of  filth  or  putrefaction  as  to  necessitate  condemnation.  In  two 
instances  material  of  this  character  has  been  manufactured  before 
being  seen,  so  the  finished  product  had  to  be  condemned  as  unfit  for 
food.  In  such  cases  inspectors  have  required  that  material  and  prod- 
uct be  disposed  of  as  grease.  But  these  instances  arc  very  exceptional. 
There  is  still  opportunity  for  great  improvement  in  materials,  in  the 
manner  of  handling  the  same,  and  in  the  finished  product,  but,  as  a 
rule,  manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  improve  conditions  at  all  points 
and  are  ambitious  to  win  a  reputation  for  producing  an  article  of  high 
quality. 

Renovated  butter  reaches  market  in  various  grades  as  to  quality, 
the  same  as  other  butters.  There  are  products  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent from  different  factories  and  sometimes  from  the  same  factory. 
Renovated  butter  generally  ranks  as  the  equal  of  creamery  butter  of 
"  seconds"  grade  in  quality  and  price,  and  sometimes  it  is  as  good  as 
creamery  ''firsts."  Recently,  when  creamery  "extras"  (highest 
grade)  were  selling  in  New  York  at  20  cents  wholesale,  the  best  grade 
of  renovated  commanded  18  cents.  One  case  is  knoi^n  where  700 
packages  of  creamery  butter  of  "  firsts"  grade  were  sold  by  the  makers 
for  16i  cents  per  pound,  when  the  same  manufacturers  were  readily 
selling  their  best  renovated  product  at  17  cents.  The  best  renovated 
goods  compare  favorably  with  the  general  run  of  best  dairy  or  farm 
butter  in  the  market,  although  the  latter  usually  sells  a  shade  higher. 
The  position  of  renovated  butter  in  the  general  market  is  becoming 
more  and  more  fixed.  The  required  markings  serve  as  a  guaranty  of 
purity  and  )bo  its  standing.  They  are  seldom  objected  to  except  by 
those  who  want  to  dispose  of  this  article  as  another  kind  of  butter  and 
at  a  higher  price. 

It  was  the  evident  intent  of  the  law  to  mark  renovated  butter  so  dis- 
tinctly as  to  make  its  character  or  kind  known  all  the  way  from  the 
manufacj/urer  to  the  consumer,  but  the  law  fails  to  fully  accomplish 
this  object.  Having  sufficiently  provided  for  marking  or  branding  the 
butter  itself,  its  covers  and  packages,  section  5  of  the  act  of  May  9, 
1902,  protects  these  Government  marks  only  by  indirection  and  refer- 
ence to  other  statutes.  By  reason  of  this  omission  or  imperfection, 
some  merchants  who  obtain  the  article  from  manufacturers,  properly 
packed  and  marked,  empty  the  original  packages,  as  already  stated, 
destroy  the  identifying  marks,  and  repack  the  commodity  in  various 
forms,  marked  "  Creamery  butter,"  or  otherwise  falsely  labeled,  or  not 
marked  at  all,  and  resell  to  dealers  and  consumers  without  informing 
these  buyers  that  it  is  renovated  butter.     The  purpose  of  the  law  is 
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thus  defeated.  Section  5  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  specific 
penalties  for  destroying  or  defacing  any  of  the  duly  authorized  marks 
upon  renovated  butter  and  its  packages. 

The  predictions  that  the  law  referred  to  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  makers  of  country  butter  of  the  poorer  grades,  which  goes 
to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  ''packing  stock,"  reducing  its  price  and 
the  consequent  income  of  farmers  from  this  source,  have  not  proved 
true.  Since  the  law  went  into  effect  two  attempts  have  been  made  to 
combine  manufacturers  of  renovated  butter,  who  are  the  chief  buyers 
of  packing-stock  butter,  and  fix  a  low  maximum  price  for  the  latter; 
but  the  efforts  have  failed  through  the  competition  of  buyers  who 
needed  the  material  to  keep  their  renovating  factories  in  operation. 
During  part  of  the  season  of  1901,  and  still  more  during  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  1902,  a  feverish  condition  of  the  market  led  to  {he  payment  of 
abnormally  high  prices  for  packing-stock  butter  to  be  stored  for  manu- 
facture later.  The  prices  of  these  low  grades  of  butter  ranged  very 
high  for  a  time,  although  the  farmers  who  first  soli  it  received  but  a 
small  part  of  this  temporary  advance.  The  whole  movement  was 
exceptional  and  entirely  independent  of  the  law  of  Congress  and  its 
effects.  Since  the  operations  of  the  law  have  become  genemlly  under- 
stood and  its  effects  appreciated  the  market  for  the  new  material  has 
been  comparatively  steady  and  prices  for  packing  stock  have  been 
relatively  as  high  as  two  and  three  years  ago  and  higher  than  for 
several  years  just  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  renovating  process. 

In  the  administration  of  that  portion  of  the  law  regarding  renovated 
butter  which  is  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during  this 
first  year  after  going  into  effect  many  allowances  have  been  made  for 
errors  and  omissions  in  observing  the  regulations,  due  to  the  novelty 
of  the  subject,  misunderstandings,  and  inadvertence,  and  even  in  cases 
of  indifference  and  negligence.  It  is  believed  that  after  one  full  year's 
experience  in  operating  factories  under  the  law,  with  repeated  visits 
and  explanations  from  inspectors,  in  addition  to  printed  instructions 
and  special  correspondence,  it  is  time  more  strictly  to  enforce  the 
reasonable  regulations  and  time  to  make  the  sanitary  inspections  more 
effective. 

The  Dairy  Division  has  again  assisted  in  procuring  butter  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  Navy  by  perfecting  specifications  and  super- 
vising the  execution  of  conti-acts.  Dairy  inspectors  have  examined 
and  passed  upon  700,000  pounds  of  butter  included  in  naval  contracts 
during  the  year,  and  the  Navy  Department  has  acknowledged  the 
service  rendered  and  its  satisfactory  results.  A  much  less  quantity 
of  butter  has  been  inspected  for  the  Army,  upon  the  application  of 
purchasing  officers  for  the  Subsistence  Department. 

By  the  cooperation  of  this  division  a  "national  educational  test  of 
creamery  butter"  was  conducted  covering  six  months  and  embracing 
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monthly  samples  of  the  product  of  about  500  creameries  located  in  19 
different  States.  Incidentally  determinations  were  made  of  the  mois- 
ture content  of  730  packages  of  butter  from  400  representative  cream- 
eries in  18  States,  with  the  gratifying  result  of  showing  that  the 
average  creamery  butter  of  the  country  appears  to  contain  less  tlian 
12  per  cent  of  water. 

A  cooperative  experiment  in  the  cold-curing  of  cheese  upon  a  com- 
mercial scale  was  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  of  Wisconsin  and  New  York.  The  report  of  this 
work  is  now  in  press. 

The  work  of  the  Dairy  Division  during  the  fiscal  year  1903-04: 
will  embrace,  in  large  measure,  a  continuation  of  that  of  previous 
3'ears  and  also  include  several  material  additions.  The  condition  of 
the  dairy  industry  of  the  United  States  will  be  studied  in  all  its  aspects, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  most  favorable  opportunities  and  meth- 
ods for  progress  and  improvement  and  assisting  in  their  accomplish- 
ment. The  dairying  of  other  countries  will  also  be  observed,  productive 
conditions  noted,  the  demands  of  consumption  and  of  all  foreign  mar- 
kets watched,  and  such  action  taken  as  is  possible  in  the  interest  of 
extending  foreign  trade  in  the  dairy  products  of  this  countiy.  Rela- 
tions will  be  maintained  with  State  dairy  officials  with  a  view  to 
cooperation  in  the  enforcement  of  law;  also  with  the  voluntary  organi- 
zations of  dairymen  and  the  dairy  schools  in  numerous  States,  in  order 
to  be  informed  of  their  proceedings  and  to  coopei*ate  so  far  as  may  be 
advisable. 

The  inspection  of  renovated-butter  factories  and  markets  will  con- 
tinue and  be  giudually  extended  and  improved  for  the  better  admin- 
istration of  section  5  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  9,  1902. 

This  Division  will  conduct  investigations  by  itself  or  in  cooperation 
with  suitable  agencies.  An  exhaustive  study  will  be  made  of  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  incident  to  the  extension  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  ''  short-grass  country'"  or  "  semiarid  region"  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  will  include  careful  consideration  of  the  centrifugal 
cream  separator  for  hand  power  or  light  power  and  its  proper  rela- 
tions to  the  creamery  system  of  ^making  butter.  A  series  of  commer- 
cial tests  will  be  conducted  to  determine  the  relations  between  differ- 
ent temperatures  and  other  atmospheric  conditions  in  storage  and  the 
maintenance  of  quality  in  butter  stored  for  several  months.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  investigate  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk  and  the 
action  which  may  be  expedient  to  preserve  and  promote  the  reputation 
of  this  country  for  producing  this  article  in  a  form  suited  to  foreign 
markets. 

In  considering  the  future  of  the  Dairy  Division  it  should  be  first 
remarked  that  after  eight  3'ears'  existence  the  work  in  hand  and  the 
opportunities  for  usefulness  in  extending  present  lines  of  effort  and 
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taking  up  new  ones  are  much  greater  than  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
original  organization.  The  dairy  industry  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  extensive  branches  of  American  agriculture.  Four-fifths 
of  all  the  farms  in  the  country  keep  cows  for  milk,  seventeen  million 
in  number,  and  another  million  are  reported  *'not  on  farms."  The 
annual  product  of  these  eighteen  million  dairy  cows  has  a  value  of 
about  $600,000,000.  The  opportunities  for  improvement  are  manifest 
at  many  points.  If  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  cow  could  be 
lessened  by  intelligent  economy,  or  the  average  dairy  product  slightly 
increased  in  quantity  by  rational  treatment,  or  the  average  quality  of 
dairy  products  raised  a  little  by  improved  methods  of  practice,  the 
aggregate  additional  profit  would  be  very  great.  For  example,  one- 
third  of  all  the  butter  produced  in  the  United  States  is  made  in  cream- 
eries and  two-thirds  on  farms.  The  former,  by  reason  of  higher 
average  quality,  has  a  value  of  at  least  3  cents  per  pound  greater  than 
the  latter.  If  one-half  the  butter  now  made  on  farms  could  be  made 
in  creameries  or  in  any  way  to  make  it  as  good  as  average  creamery 
butter,  the  increased  income  to  this  third  (only)  of  our  butter  produ- 
cers would  amount  to  $15,000,000  a  year.  Again,  if  the  average  munici- 
pal milk  supply  could  be  but  slightly  improved  in  quality  and  sanitary 
condition  and  the  service  correspondingly  improved,  the  gain  in  the 
comfort  and  health  of  millions  of  people  would  be  beyond  measure- 
ment by  dollars.  *  Such  improvements  are  entirely  practicable  and  in 
large  measure  comparatively  easy  of  accomplishment.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  them  the  Dairy  Division  strives  to  assist  and  sometimes 
to  lead,  doing  those  parts  of  the  work  which  are  impossible  to  indi- 
viduals or  even  associations  of  individuals. 

THE   ANGORA   GOAT  INDUSTRY. 

The  great  interest  which  has  become  widespread  in  the  Angora  goat 
industry  during  the  past  three  years  has  not  abated  in  the  least,  and  this 
Bureau  has  done  everything  possible  to  assist  the  Angora  goat  raisers 
to  place  this  industry  upon  a  permanent  basis.  The  correspondence 
concerning  this  feature  of  the  work  has  been  cared  for  in  the  edito- 
rial office,  and  the  editor,  Mr.  George  Fayette  Thompson,  visited  the 
annual  show  at  Kansas  City  in  October  and  addressed  the  breeders 
along  lines  favorable  to  better  animals  and  better  mohair.  There  is  a 
constant  demand  for  the  literature  on  this  subject  published  by  the 
Bureau,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  industry  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing established  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  disease,  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  "takosis,"  referred 
to  in  my  last  report,  seems  to  have  about  run  its  course,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  not  reappear.  In  the  meantime,  purchasers  are  advised  to 
select  animals  carefully  in  order  not  to  introduce  the  disease  into  flocks 
where  it  has  not  already  existed. 
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ANIMAL   HUSBANDRY. 

The  expert  in  animal  husbandry,  Mr.  George  M.  Rommel,  has  pre- 
pared an  extensive  bulletin  on  the  hog  industry  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  now  ready  for  the  printer.  He  has  also  devoted  considerable 
time  to  an  investigation  of  alleged  irregularities  of  a  certain  breeders' 
association,  and  his  report  on  this  matter  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary.  These  investigations  have  shown  the  necessity  of 
more  careful  supervision  by  this  Department  over  the  importation  of 
animals  for  breeding  purposes  and  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  reg- 
isters accepted  as  evidence  of  the  pure  breeding  of  animals  admitted 
free  of  duty. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WORK  AGAINST  SHEEP  SCAB  IN  1903. 

By  C.  O.  Goodpasture, 
Of  the  hispecticni  Division^  Bureau,  of  Animal  Industry, 

The  efforts  of  this  Bureau  toward  the  eradication  of  scabies  in  sheep 
were  carried  on  with  increased  vigor  during  the  year  1903,  and  the 
figures  relating  to  this' work  will  bear  out  the  statement  that,  while  it 
was  much  more  extensive  than  in  any  previous  year,  it  was  likewise 
more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  at  a  glance  the  growth  of  the  work 
during  the  past  three  years: 

Comparative  exhibit  of  inspections. 


Year. 

Total 
inspections. 

Total 

Infected 

sheep. 

Percent- 
age of 
infec- 
tion. 

1901 

10,103,806 
15, 327, 706 
33. 647,663 

768,517 
1,366,007 
3,021.190 

7  61 

1902 

8  91 

1908 

8.9S 

The  large  increase  in  total  inspections  as  shown  above  is  due  in  part 
to  the  normal  increase  in  the  movement  of  live  stock  and  of  the  facili- 
ties for  the  inspection  of  sheep,  but  more  largely  to  the  fact  that  in 
previous  years  some  of  the  regular  stations  failed  to  report  the  inspec- 
tion of  sheep  found  free  from  scab  which  were  sold  for  slaughter  at 
local  abattoirs.  These  discrepancies,  affecting  only  the  States  in  which 
the  principal  packing  centers  are  located,  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  by 
comparing  the  statement  on  page  45,  showing  the  inspections  by 
States  in  1903,  with  the  similar  statement  published  last  year. 

It  is  noted  tliat  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  sheep  inypected  were 
reported  to  be  infected  with  scabies  than  were  so  reported  in  previous 
years,  but  this  may  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the  principal 
work  was  done  in  Western  States,  where  the  disease  is  most  prevalent 
and  where  sheep  are  run  in  large  bands  (1,000  to  3,000  head),  and  that 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  (B.  A.  I.  Order  108)  when  scab  is 
found  at  all  in  a  band  the  entire  lot  is  reported  and  recorded  as  infected 
sheep.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  statement  above  referred  to 
on  page  45,  showing  in  detail  the  year's  inspections,  it  appears  that 
two-thirds  of  all  the  infected  sheep  were  found  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
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ming,  and  that  nearl}"  one-tliird  of  all  the  sheep  inspected  in  that  State 
were  reported  to  be  scabby. 

From  the  following  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that  tne  work  of  dipping 
has  more  than  kept  pace  with  that  of  inspecting,  for  whereas  in  1902 
the  number  of  dippings  was  only  18.8  per  cent  of  the  total  inspections, 
the  number  of  dippings  in  1903  was  24.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  insx)ectionfi.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  while  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
sheep  dipped  in  1902  were  submitted  to  a  second  dipping,  29  per  cent 
were  redipped  in  1908. 

Qpmparatire  exhibit  of  dippings. 


Year. 


TotaL 


y umber.    I    yuiuber.    I    y umber.        ymmber. 


1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1903, 


127,521  j 
.  292, 569 

880.847  ' 
2,311,911 


1 


806,910 

694,078 

959.461 

4.124,778 


9&4,431 

886,645 

1,840,808 

6,436,692 


375,921 

1,869,703 


Nmmber. 

994,431 

886,645 

2,1]<S,22» 

8,306,895 


Although  there  were  nearly  four  times  as  many  dippings  under 
the  supervision  of  representatives  of  the  Bureau  in  1903  as  there  were 
in  1902,  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  field  was  increased  only 
about  50  per  cent,  the  number  in  1902  being  about  51  as  against  80 
in  1903.  This  result  was  rendered  possible  only  by  the  fact  before 
alluded  to,  that  most  of  the  work  was  done  on  the  large  Western  ranges. 
^  The  following  exhibit  shows  in  a  most  gratifying  way  that  the  work 
of  these  men  and  the  methods  of  the  Bureau  now  in  vogue  are  accom- 
plishing the  desired  result,  and  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  continued 
cooperation  of  the  sheep  owners,  transportation  companies,  and  stock- 
yards companies,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  more  years  when  the 
fight  against  sheep  scab  will  be  successfully  completed. 

Comparatire  e^rhtbit  of  the  remdU  of  dipping, 
[Compiled  from  letters  received  ftom  owners  of  the  sheep  dipped.] 


Whole 

Number 

Komber 

Per  cent- 

Year. 

number  of 
dippingg. 

reported     Percent. 
upon. 

letters 
received. 

Effective. 

Ineffectp 
ive. 

1900 

934,431 

886,645 

1,  WO,  308 

6,436,692 

515,112            56.1 
356,359  !          40.2 
790,769  :          43 
a,950,161            61.4 

753           K6 

14 

1901 

536 

967 

8,658 

91.8 

92 

98.6 

8.2 

1902 

g 

1908 

1.6 

It  will  be  noted  that  3,558  reports  have  been  received  from  owners 
regarding  the  results  of  the  dipping  done  in  1903.  These  reports  cover 
nearly  4,000, <XK)  dippings,  being  61.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
for  the  year;  and,  although  three-fourths  of  this  work  was  done  in 
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Western  States,  where  the  disease  is  most  prevalent,  and  where,  in 
many  instances,  the  dipped  sheep  wero  immediately  exposed  to  the 
disease,  either  by  contact  with  scabby  sheep  or  by  trailing  over  infected 
ranges  or  using  infected  bed  grounds,  the  general  results  of  the  dip- 
ping, based  upon  this  large  number  of  reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  are  that  98.5  per  cent  of  the  work  was  effective  and  but  1.5 
per  cent  ineffective. 

In  calling  for  these  reports  the  owners  were  invited  to  offer  remarks 
or  suggestions  relating  to  the  work,  and  it  is  interesting,  in  going  over 
their  replies,  to  note  that  almost  without  exception  these  remarks  are 
of  an  approving  nature  and  the  suggestions  such  as  look  to  an  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  work.  The  following  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  encouraging  statements  received.  These  are  from  men  who 
have  large  sheep  interests,  and  are  therefore  indicative  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  most  concerned. 

John  S.  Hacking,  of  Vernal,  Utah,  says:  "There  was  not  one  scabby  sheep  this 
fall  (1903)  where  there  were  100  a  year  a^." 

C.  C.  Burkhalter,  of  Opal,  Wyo.,  says;  **The  sheep  in  this  locality  are  freer  from 
scab  this  fall  (1903)  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  last  eleven  years." 

W.  M.  Robb,  ©f  Winchester,  Ky.,  says:  **I  have  handled  about  15,000  sheep  and 
lambs  since  May,  1903,  and  am  glad  to  tell  you  tliat  I  do  not  find  one-tenth  as  many 
flocks  affected  as  I  did  in  1902/' 

M.  LiJl  &  Sons,  of  Andale,  Kans.,  write:  "We  thank  the  Borean  for  what  it  has 
done  for  us.    We  did  not  know  how  to  treat  our  sheep  until  you  taught  us.'* 

The  Standard  Meat  and  Live  Stock  Company,  of  Denver,  reports  through  its  presi- 
dent regarding  conditions  on  the  Wyoming  ranges,  as  follows:  "We  are  proud  of 
the  work  the  Government  did  for  us  last  year  (1903).  One  year  ago  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  herds  were  scabby.    Now  there  are  not  5  per  cent  scabby.*' 

Ed.  Benedict,  of  Arthur,  Iowa,  says:  "I  bought  a  good  many  sheep  in  Omaha 
before  the  Government  took  charge  of  the  dipping  and  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  scab;  have  bought  just  as  many  since  and  have  had  no  scab." 

It  is  further  noted  in  reading  these  letters  that  the  answers  to  the 
questions  relating  to  the  efficiency  of  the  dipping  are,  as  a  rule,  made 
with  deliberation  and  care,  and  frequently  after  a  close  inspection  of 
the  sheep;  and  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  further  fact  that 
cases  in  which  scab  developed  within  sixty  days  after  the  dipping  were 
counted  as  ineffective,  renders  the  statistics  decidedly  conservative. 

The  following  summary  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  the  dipping  of  sheep 
at  private  plants  is  more  effective  than  that  done  at  public  dipping 
stations,  and  this  is  also  quite  apparent  in  the  statement  on  page  48, 
showing  in  detail  the  efficacy  of  the  work  done  in  1903: 

DiMributioii  of  the  dippings  reported  upon  in  1903. 


Where  dipped. 


Number  of 
dippings. 


Eflfective. 


Ineffective. 


At  regular  stations {        942,840 

At  private  plants !    8,007,321 

Total j    8,950,161 


Number. 

924,583 

2,964.977 


3,889,560 


Per  cent. 
98.1 
98,6 


Number. 
18,257 
42,344 


iVr  cent 
1.9 
1.4 


98.5 


60,601 


1.5 
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The  percentage  of  efficacy  of  the  different  dipping  preparations 
recognized  by  the  Bureau  and  used  the  past  four  years  is  shown  in  the 
following  table:  .  , 

Percentage  of  efficacy  of  dips. 


Year. 

Nicotine  and 
Rulphur. 

Tobacco  extract 
and  sulphur. 

Tiime  and 
sulphur. 

All  dips. 

Effect- 
ive. 

Ineffec^ 
ive. 

Effect- 
ive. 

Ineffec^ 
ive. 

Effect- 
ive. 

74 
96 
91.3 
98.5 

Ineffect- 
ive. 

Effect- 
ive. 

Ineffect- 
ive. 

1900 

88 

9*2.5 
81.7 
98 

12 

7.5 
18.3 

2 

89 
87 

94.3 
98.4 

11 

13 
6.7 
1.6 

26 

4 

8.7 

1.5 

86 
91.8 
92 
98.5 

14 

1901 

8.2 

1902 

8 

1903 

1.5 

Average     for      four 
years 

90 
90.7 

10 
9.3 

92.2 
93.2 

7.8 
6.8 

90 
96.3 

10 
4.7 

92.1 
94.1 

7.9 

Average    last    three 
years 

5.9 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  exhibit,  tobacco  extract  and  sulphur 
has  the  highest  average  percentage  of  efficacy  for  the  four  years, 
but  this  is  doubtless  the  result  of  the  improper  mixing  of  the  lirae- 
and-sulphur  dip  during  the  first  year  owing  to  inexperience  in  its 
preparation.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  record  for  1903,  in  which  lime 
and  sulphur  breaks  the  record  with  a  percentage  of  efficacy  of  98.5, 
and  also  by  the  average  for  the  last  three  years,  in  which  it  goes  to 
95.3  per  cent,  being  more  than  two  points  above  tobacco  extract  and 
sulphur.  While  it  is  thus  evident  that  lime  and  sulphur,  prepared 
strictly  according  to  directions,  is  the  most  efficacious  dip  recognized 
by  the  Bureau,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  results  obtained  with  tobacco 
extract  and  stlphur  are  highly  satisfactory.  The  fact  that  tobacco 
extract  and  sulphur  is  the  most  easily  prepared  is  doubtless  the  reason 
that,  as  shown  in  the  following  exhibit,  over  one-half  of  all  the  dip- 
pings during  the  past  four  years  were  with  that  preparation. 

Number  of  dippings  in  different  preparations  for  four  years. 


Year. 

Nicotine 

and 
sulphur. 

Tobacco 

extract  and 

sulphur. 

Lime  and 
sulphur. 

Total. 

1900 

213,962 
167,687 
55,833 
161, 175 

204,970 

109,026 

862,986 

2,207,430 

96,180 

89,747 

872,001 

1,581,566 

615, 112 

1901     

356,359 

1902 

790,769 

1903 

3,950,161 

Total 

688,567 

2,884,360 

2,189,484 

5,612,401 

During  the  year  about  21,000  Ttocuments  relating  to  sheep  scab  were 
mailed  to  sheep  owners  and  others  interested  in  the  business.  In  ad- 
dition, 430  letters  were  sent  to  owners  and  shippers  of  scabby  sheep, 
notifying  them  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  and  the  regulations  of 
the  Department  to  move  scabby  sheep  from  one  State  to  another  and 
soliciting  their  cooperation  in  eradicating  the  disease. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1902  the  principal  work  was  done  in 
Utah,  and  the  following  comparative  statement  shows  in  a  most  strik- 
ing way  the  favorable  results  of  that  campaign  against  scab: 

Comparative  stalement  of  work  done  in  IJiahy  1902  and  1903, 


Total  nmnbcr  of  inspections 

Total  namber  infected 

Percentagre  of  Infection 

Dippings  of  infected  sheep ^ . 

Dippings  of  free  and  expoj^^ed  sheep 

Total  dippings 

Namber  reported  upon 

Percentage  effective 

Percentage  ineffective 


1903. 


882,002 

176,950 

20.1 

155,381 

263,792 

419,173 

256,254 

95 

5 


1902. 

919,525 

494,120 

53.7 

430,556 

15,916 

446,472 

19»,891 

87.9 

12.1 


In  view  of  the  fact  shown  above — that  so  many  (263,792)  free  and 
exposed  sheep  were  dipped  in  1903 — it  is  confidently  expected  that,  the 
percentage  of  infection,  which  was  reduced  from  53.7  in  1902  to  20.1 
in  1903,  will  again  be  perceptibl}^  lowered  in  1904;  and  it  is  further 
expected  that  when  the  season  of  1904  is  over  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
work  done  in  Wyoming  in  1903  has  accomplished  similar  results. 

The  following  statements  show,  in  detail,  the  figures  covering  the 
year's  work,  as  already  presented  in  the  condensed  exhibits: 

Summary  of  intpectionii  of  ^heep  for  scah'teSj  January  1  to  December  31  ^  1903, 


State  or  Territory. 


Infected.  I   Exposed. 


Free. 


Arizona 

Arkansas < 

California 

Colorado , 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Minnesota , 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

New  York , 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma \< 


Number. 

8,711 

8 

52,052 

96,287 

20,245 

161,402 

964 

280 

6,561 

24,789 

135 

32,220 

25,926 

4,886 

66,251 

94,267 

97,712 

3,177 

705 

4,136 


yurhber. 


»    45,458 

59,733 

87,265 

837,065 

274 


3,701 


703 
274,793 


405,784 
24,260 
48,009 

127,111 

200 

37,870 


Xumber. 

200,128 

8,100 

302,860 

1,185,430 

1,421,963 

5,705,745 

89, 161 

323 

80,864 

118,932 

259,940 

747,796 

1,639,872 

1,252,564 

4,408,316 

476,416 

830,194 

1,960,565 

192,910 

379,731 

9.546 


Total. 


Number. 

208,839 

8,108 

400,370 

1,341,450 

1,479,473 

6,704,202 

90,399 

603 

91,126 

143,721 

260,075 

780,719 

1,940,591 

1,257,450 

4,880,351 

593,  »13 

970,915 

2,090,953 

193,815 

421,743 

9,546 
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Summary  of  inspections  of  sheep  for  scalne^y  Jauuaiy  1  to  December  31 ,  190S. — Cont'd. 


State  or  Territory. 


Infc»ctt'd. 


I  yumbrr. 

Oregon j  17,654 

Pennsylvania 61 

South  Dakota 1,425 

Texas 16,409 

Utah 176,950 

Washington 8,807 

Wisconsin 8,686 

Wyoming 2,090,484 

TotAl 3,021,190 


Exposed. 


Number. 

31,884 

4,039 

8,520 

6,123 

382,582 

1,350 

280 

2,119.229 


Free. 


Number. 
K72,498 
509,320 
104,427 
358,336 
322,470 
201,187 
144,964 

2,401,586 


4,446,229       26,180.144 


Total. 


*VMin6<T. 
922,086 
513,420 
109,372 
375,868 
882,002 
2U,344 
153,830 
6.611.299 


88,647,563 


Statement  showing  number  of  scabby  sheep  received  at  regular  stations,  four  years,  to  Decem- 
ber SI,  1903, 

[Note.— B.  A.  I.  Order  108,  isFued  April  3, 1903,  made  more  stringent  the  regulations  under  which 
scabby  and  exposed  sheep  are  transported,  and  as  a  direct  result  It  may  be  stated  that  55.3  per  cent  of 
all  the  scabby  sheep  receired  at  public  stock  yards  during  the  year,  as  shown  below,  were  received 
before  thii  order  was  Issued.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  were 
not  interstate  shipments,  and  that  many  others  were  shipped  from  small  stations  where  no  inspection 
is  maintained.]  ^ 


StaUou. 


1900. 


1901. 


Number.    I    Number. 


BufEalo.... 
Chicago  . . . 
Cincinnati. 
•  Cleveland . 
Denver 


1,846 
38,573 
2,189 


1,647 
74,708 
5,518 


Port  Worth 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Louisville 

National  Stock  Yards. 

Pittsburg 

Portland,  Oreg , 

SeatUe 


174 
49,089 


16,638 


1,151 


SionxCity 

Bouth  Omaha 

Sonth  St.  Joseph. 
South  St.  Paul... 


286 
52,026 
12,125 

472 


Total . 


174,569 


600 
38,109. 


1,114 
571 

2,662 
447 

2,034 
28,896 

5,800 

4,688 


166,800 


1902. 


Number. 
1,170 
44,170 
2.624 


842 


1,217 


1,097 
3,009 
1.599 
32,785 
4,324 
4,140 


113,507 


1903. 


Number. 

8,177 

83,284 

3,42^ 

631 

1,301 

414 

964 

11,288 

135 

3,380" 

61 

1,284 

7,957 

734 

27,954 

13,204 

10,933 


120,  UO 
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Summary  of  dippings  of  sheep  for  scabieSy  January  1  to  December  Sl^  1903, 


State  or  Territory. 

First  dipping. 

Second 
dipping. 

Total 

Infected. 

Exposed. 

Free. 

Total. 

dippings. 

Arizonft                    .  ...«....•••• 

Number, 

4,010 

40,938 

35,469 

11.442 

43,539 

618 

130 

17,573 

30,014 

6,065 

4,780 

18,070 

69.984 

85,227 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

4.010 

84,471 

111,409 

32,412 

749,924 

618 

5,233 

17,573 

85,012 

278,  OU 

4,780 

667,697 

87,744 

62,103 

10,785 

205 

11,623 

31,288 

715 

6,247 

419,173 

2,70a 

2,749 

3,810,213 

Nutnbcr. 

Number, 
4,010 
123,335 

California 

43,533 

9,470 

20,970 

692,203 

38,864 

2,392 

11,256 

20,098 

Colorado .......•.••••.. 

66,470 

113,801 

Idaho  

43,668 

niinoia 

14,182 

770,022 

Indiana  .      ... 

618 

Iowa 

3,701 

.1,402 

5,288 

Kanms 

17,578 

Minnesota 

412 
243,095 

4,586 
28,861 

14,657 
8,797 

49,669 

Missouri 

281,808 

Montana 

4,780 

Nebrasiui 

122,444 
17,760 
26,876 
4,258 

627,183 

13,427 
27,508 
29,308 

681,124 

Nevada 

115,262 

New  Mexico 

91,411 

New  York 

6,527 

10,785 

North  Dakota 

205 

223 

18,870 

626 

6,000 

155,381 

1,352 

2,469 

1,813.940 

206 

Ohio 

7,310 

17,413 

90 

247 

262,892 

1,350 

280 

1,996,026 

4,090 

11,623 

Oregon 

13,870 

45,153 

South  Dakota 



715 

Texas      ........ .-r.r^-.,...r..- 

4,892 

*     110,772 

840 

5,975 

1,572,047 

11,189 
529,945 

Utah 

900 

WashiTigton  -.r'-r ^,,-^,,,^,,,, 

3,542 

Wf*«*onfl*Ti  -  . , . , ,,-,.- 

8,724 

Wyoming 

247' 
"6^448 

5,382,260 

Total 

2,311,914 

3,470,330 

6,436,692 

1,869,708 

8,306,396 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  dippings  and  the  kind  of  dip  used  at  regular  stations^ 
Janvw^  1  to  December  SI,  1903. 


SUtion. 


Kind  of  dip  used. 


Infected.  I  Exposed 


Free. 


Total. 


Second 
dippings. 


Number. 


Baffalo.. 
Chicago  . 


Cincinnati.... 

Denver 

Fort  Worth.., 
Kansas  City .. 
Indianapolis. 


NationalBtookTards. 

Portland,  Greg 

Seattle 

Sioux  City 

South  Omaha 


South  St.  Joseph. 
South  St  Paul... 


Total  by  dips  .i 


Total. 


Lime  and  sulphur 

Tobacco  extract  and  sul- 
phur. 

Nicotine  and  sulphur 

Lime  and  sulphur 

....do 

.....do 

Tobacco  extract  and  sul- 
phur. 

Nicotine  and  sulphur 

Lime  and  sulphur 

....do 

Nicotine  and  sulphur 

Tobacco  extract  and  sul- 
phur. 

Lime  and  sulphur 

Tobacco  extract  and  sul- 
phur. 

Nicotine  and  sulphur 

Tobacco  extract  and  sul- 
phur. 

Lime  and  Hulphur 


4,411 
618 


840 

4,649 

1,644 
8,791 


223 
14,058 

6,895 
21,176 


Number. 

4,258 
668,628 

7,310 

1,857 

247 

191,435 


Number.  |  Number, 
6,527         10,785 


Number, 


6,732 


676,360 


4,090  1       11,623 
62,700         64,657 

'  247 

220,030 
618 


24, 184 


28,344 
45 


956 


1,101 
72,316 

50,105 
412 


1,402 
627,183 

3,174 
4,586 


3,780 


24,299 

45 

840 

2,508 

604,148 

M,923 
13,789 


840 


240 
V 

2,151 
14,657 


31,755 
741,856 

247,947 
1,021,068 


6,447 
538,601 

96,685 
(Ml,  533 


38.425 
1,293,915 

351,427 
1,683,767 


14,897 

6,771 
21,668 
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PATHOLOGICAL  BEPOBT  ON  A  CASE  OF  BABIES  IN  A 

WOMAN." 

By  John  R.  Mohler,  A.  M.,  V.  M.  D., 

Chief  of  Pathological  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

GENEI^AL   REMARKS. 

Wliile  walking"  through  a  vacant  lot  on  February^ll,  1902,  Mrs.  J., 
colored,  of  Washington,  D.  (L,  was  fiercely  attacked  and  severely  bit- 
ten on  the  right  forearm,  near  the  inner  canthus  of  the  left  eye,  and 
on  the  left  frontal  eminence  by  a  stra}'  collie  dog.  Eighteen  days 
later  the  woman  complained  of  a  general  malaise  and  pains  in  the  cica- 
trized wounds  of  the  head,  which  I'apidly  grew  more  severe,  necessi- 
tating the  services  of  a  physician.  Upon  the  latter's  advice  the  patient 
was  removed  on  the  following  day  to  Freedmen's  Hospital,  where 
the  case  was  diagnosed  as  ''suspected  rabies."  On  the  afternoon  of 
March  3  the  writer  visited  the  hospital,  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  William 
C.  Woodward,  District  health  officer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  kindness  of  having  brought  this  case  to  our  attention.  The  patient 
was  found  in  an  extremely  nervous  condition,  having  an  excessive 
feeling  of  fear  and  uneasiness.  The  eyes  were  staring,  and  a  general 
exprestion  of  anxiety  pervaded  the  countenance  of  the  individual. 
The  mind,  however,  was  clear  and  no  efforts  at  \aolence  were  made. 
When  interviewed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  scars  on  her  head  and  forearm, 
she  lightly  replied:  *'0h.  a  dog  bit  me  there  some  weeks  ago,  but  they 
are  all  right  now." 

From  time  to  time  reflex  spasms  involWng  the  muscles  of  degluti- 
tion were  noticed,  causing  a  clutching  at  the  throat  and  difficult  breath- 
ing during  the  attack.  These  rapidly  became  more  generalized,  and 
in  a  few  hours  also  involved  the  respiratory  muscles,  causing  extreme 
dyspnea.  Attempts  at  vomiting  would  then  occur,  but  no  evacua- 
tions followed.  Contrary  to  the  usual  run  of  cases,  the  patient  accred- 
ited these  symptoms  to  indigestion  and  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  true  nature  of  her  condition,  thus  disproving  the  idea  that  the 
nervousness  and  fear  usually  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  rabies  in  the 
human  subject  are  due  to  the  natural  dread  of  the  disease  and  appre- 

«This  report  waa  prepared  for  filing  in  the  District  Health  Ofl&ce,  tc^ther  with 
the  records  furnished  by  the  attending  physician,  the  hospital  pathologist,  and  the 
resident  physician.     For  this  reason  only  those  portions  of  the  history  and  clinical 
symptoms  that  were  brought  to  my  attention  will  be  given  at  this  time. — J.  R.  M. 
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hension  of  the  consequence  rather  than  to  organic  changes  in  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system. 

During  the  night  these  symptoms  became  more  aggravated,  and 
spasms  followed  one  another  more  rapidly,  causing  grave  delirium. 
The  patient  finally  became  violent,  and  necessitated  the  adoption  of 
forcible  measures  to  keep  her  under  controh  Death  occurred  on  the 
following  day,  March  4,  twenty-one  days  after  the  bites  had  been 
inflicted,  and  a  postmortem  examination  was  made  by  the  hospital 
pathologist  at  noon.  The  cadaver  showed  a  well-developed  female 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  The  heart,  lungs,  spleen,  liver,  kid- 
neys, stomach,  and  intestines  were  apparently  normal.  The  meninges 
of  the  brain  were  somewhat  injected  and  the  brain  substance  slightly 
edematous.  "  Macroscopic  examination  of  these  tissues  failed  to  reveal 
any  pathological  lesions  which  could  be  held  accountable  for  the 
symptoms  which  resulted  in  death. 

Following  the  necropsy,  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  superior  portion 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  right  plexiform  ganglion  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerv^e  were  removed  under  aseptic  precautions,  placed  in  sterile 
flasks,  and  brought  to  the  Pathological  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  for  an  investigation  of  rabies. 

A  series  of  culture  media  consisting  of  peptonized  beef  bouillon, 
slant  and  stab  agar,  gelatin,  blood  serum,  and  fermentation  tubes  of 
saccharose,  lactose,  and  glucose  were  inoculated  from  the  center  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  after  searing  the  surface  and  making  a  transverse 
incision  with  a  flamed  knife.  The  absence  of  microorganisms  was 
demonstrated  by  the  failure  of  any  of  these  various  media  to  show 
fertility. 

HISTOLOGICAL   EXAMINATION. 

A  histological  examination  of  the  plexiform  ganglion  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  lesions  described  by  Van 
Gehuchten  and  Nelis^  as  typical  of  rabies  Were  present.  After  fixation 
in  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  formalin,  it  was  transferred  to  95  per  cent 
alcohol,  then  to  absolute  alcohol,  each  for  a  period  of  two  hours, 
placed  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  chloroform  for  one  hour,  chloro- 
form one  hour,-  chloroform  and  paraffin  one  hour,  and  paraffin  six 
hpurs.  The  sections  were  stained  in  hematoxylin  and  eosin,  Unna's 
polychromatic  blue,  and  Van  Gieson's  picric  acid  and  acid  f uclisin. 
On  microscopic  examination,  instead  of  finding  the  ganglion  com- 
posed of  the  normal  ganglionic  cells  surrounded  by  their  capsules, 
consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  endothelial  cells  and  situated  in  the 
interstitial  neurogliar  tissue  (see  PI.  I,  fig.  1),  a  very  different  picture 
was  observed.  The  large  majority  of  the  ganglion  cells  were  found 
to  be  affected,  but  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity.     (See  PI.  I,  fig.  2.) 

a  Diagnostic  hiatologiqne  de  la  rage,  A.  Van  Gehuchteu  and  C.  Nelis,  Aunales  de 
M^decine  Vet^rinaire,  v.  49,  Mai  1900,  pp.  243-252. 
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The  principal  change  observed  was  the  extensive  proliferation  of  the 
layer  of  endothelial  cells  of  the  capsule,  although  the  leucocytic  infil- 
tration of  the  sustentacular  tissue  was  also  well  marked.  This  pro- 
liferation and  ingrowth  of  new  cells  from  the  capsule  had  invaded  the 
pericellular  spaces  and  the  protoplasm  of  a  number  of  the  nerve  cells 
and  produced  pressure  oTi,  and  consequent  atrophy  of,  the  cytoplasm^ 
thus  leaving  the  nucleus  surrounded  by  several  layers  of  proliferated 
endothelial  cells.  In  a  few  ganglion  cells  the  pathological  process  had 
extended  still  further,  causing  a  complete  obliteration  of  the  nucleus 
as  a  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  entire  capsule  by  a  dense  mass  of 
cells,  causing  these  areas  to  assume  a  decidedly  sarcomatous  aspect. 
In  other  cells  the  changes  were  but  slightly  marked,  the  only  observ- 
able alteration  being  an  increase  in  the  number  of  endothelial  cells 
lining  the  capsule,  the  faint  cell  nuclei,  or  the  poorly  stained  cellular 
protoplasm. 

A  portion  of  the  medulla  in  the  region  of  the  apex  of  the  corpora 
pyramidalia  was  fixed  in  the  usual  manner.  After  thorough  dehydra- 
tion in  absolute  alcohol  the  tissue  was  placed  in  a  thin  solution  of 
celloidin  for  twelve  hours,  then  into  thick  celloidin  for  an  equal  length 
of  time.  Sections  were  stained  with  alum  hematoxylin  and  eosin,  Van 
Gieson's  picric  acid  and  acid  fuchsin,  and  Nissil's  stains.  The  lesions 
observed  were  in  part  similar  to  the  description  given  by  Babes,**  but  not 
so  extensive.  A  well-marked  accumulation  of  embrj'^onic  cells  about  the 
blood  vessels  in  the  perivascular  lymph  spaces  was  seen  and  a  leuco- 
cytic infiltration  also  observed  surrounding  some  of  the  ganglion  cells. 
These  perivascular  and  periganglionic  cell  accumulations  have  been 
termed  by  Babes  the  "  rabic  tubercles,"  and  are  considered  by  him  as 
diagnostic.  Some  of  the  blood  vessels  appeared  dilated  with  an  exten- 
sive proliferation  of  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  adventia.  The 
changes  of  the  ganglion  cells  were  not  so  marked.  Disseminated  swell- 
ing and  disintegration  of  the  Nissil  bodies  (chromatolysis)  were  present 
in  some  cells,  while  in  others  only  tumefaction  could  be  seen,  with  the 
cytoplasm  taking  the  stain  but  feebly.  In  teased  preparations  the 
processes  of  the  nerve  cells  appeared  ^nore  or  less  distorted  and  atro- 
phied, and  vacuolation  was  occasionally  observed.  The  latter  was  also 
manifest  at  times  in  the  cells  of  the  neuroglia. 

INOCULATION    EXPERIMENTS. 

Within  three  hours  from  the  time  of  removing  the  medulla  from  the 
cadaver  (4  p.  m.,  March  4,  1902),  an  oblongata  emulsion  had  been 
injected  into  eight  rabbits.     This  species  of  anijnal  was  used  owing  to 

« *'  Sur  certains  caraten^  des  lesions  histologiques  de  la  rage,"  by  V.  Babes  ( Annales 
do  r  Institute  Pasteur,  v.  6,  No.  4,  Apr.,  1892,  pp.  209-223). 

*' Rapid  diagnosis  of  rabies  by  the  examination  of  the  bulb  of  the  biting  dog,"  by 
V.  Babes,  Vet.  Jour.,  v.  51,  No.  303,  Sept.,  1900,  pp.  158-lGO. 
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their  well-known  susceptibility,  and  also  on  account  of  the  classic 
symptoms  produced  after  the  development  of  the  disease. 

A  cube  about  1  centimeter  in  each  dimension  was  removed  asepti- 
cally  from  the  bulb  and  placed  in  a  sterile  moi^tar,  where  it  was  thor- 
oughly macerated  into  a  homogeneous  mass  before  the  addition  of 
sufficient  physiological  salt  solution  to  give  the  emulsion  the  appear- 
ance of  baker's  yeast.  The  supernatant  liquid  was  then  drawn  into 
the  syringe  and  injected  into  full-grown  rabbits  averaging  1,280  grams 
in  weight.  Several  methods  of  injection  were  followed  in  order  to 
dispel^  if  possible,  skepticism  based  upon  inoculations  that  are  made 
into  the  cephalic  cavity.  For  this  and  other  reasons  two  rabbits  were 
injected  with  0.5  c.  c.  of  the  emulsion  into  the  substance  of  the  splenius 
muscle  in  the  posterior  auricular  region.  Two  others  received  0. 75  c.  c. 
of  the  material  in  the  great  dorsal  muscle  at  a  point  superior  to  the 
scapula.  The  remaining  lour  animals  were  inoculated  with  0.1  c.  c. 
of  the  entulsion  by  trephining  the  frontal  bone.  In  two  (Nos.  66  and 
67)  a  disk  of  bone  was  removed  and  the  emulsion  injected  subdurally 
after  the  method  of  Pasteur.  The  other  two  (Nos.  64  and  65)  were 
injected  intracerebrally  following  the  method  advocated  b}^  Leclainohe 
and  Morel.** 

In  all  these  cases  the  usual  method  of  procedure  was  adopted,  namel}", 
clipping  off  the  hair,  washing  the  seat  of  operation  with  a  5  per  cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  rinsing  with  sterile  water,  and  then  inoculat- 
ing after  the  animals  had  been  thoroughly  anesthetized  with  ether. 
Following  the  inoculations,  the  animals  recovered  nicely  from  the 
effects  of  the  anesthetic  and  the  next  day  were  as  bright  and  as  lively 
as  at  any  previous  time.  As  a  control  on  this  experiment,  and  in 
order  to  give  further  evidence  that  normal  brain  tissue  will  not  pro- 
duce rabiform  synjptoms,  two  rabbits  were  injected  as  checks  with 
normal  brain  tissue — one  by  the  intracerebral  method  and  the  other  by 
inoculating  into  the  great  dorsal  muscle.  All  the  animals  were  placed 
under  daily  supervision,  and  it  was  noted  that  the  operation  wounds 
healed  quickly  by  first  intention.  Not  until  the  fourteenth  day  (March 
18)  was  anything  unusual  observed,  and  on  this  da}'  it  was  found  that 
rabbits  Nos.  65  and  67  refused  their  food;  otherwise  they  appeared 
perfectly  well.  Temperatures  were  not  taken  at  an}^  time,  as  it  was 
not  desired  to  subject  the  animals  to  any  unusual  or  exciting  conditions. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  the  rabbits  previously  mentioned  showed  symp- 
toms of  nervousness  and  irritability.  When  a  stick  was  thrust  at  No. 
65,  attempts  at  biting  it  were  made.  On  this  date  rabbits  Nos.  64  and 
66  showed  anorexia. 

Sixteenth  day:  Nos.  65  and  67  appeared  dull  and  languid  and 
remained  crouched  up,  with  respirations  accelerated.  Rabbit  No.  64 
showed  the  hyperesthetic  condition  noticed  in  the  first  two  animals  the 

« ** Inoculation  intra-c^r^brale  du  virus  rabique,"  by  Leclainche  and  Morel,  Aiinales 
de  Medicine  V^t^rinaire,  v.  49,  1900,  pp.  8S-89. 
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previous  dajy  while  No.  6(y  had  evidently  passed  that  stage  and  appeared 
stupid,  with  eyes  half  closed.  During  the  morning  it  was  crouched 
up  in  the  corner  of  the  cage,  and  at  4  p.  m.  was  Wing  down,  partially 
paralyzed. 

Seventeenth  day:  No.  6(j  was  found  dead.  Nos.  65  and  67  were  par- 
tially paralyzed,  but  the}"  could  at  times  move  about  their  cage.  The 
former  had  two  .convulsions  during  the  morning,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  convulsions  became  more  frequent — one  about  every  twenty 
minutes.  At  4  p.  nu  this  rabbit  went  down  on  its  side  with  opisthot- 
onos, and  occasional  attempts  to  recover  its  equilibrium  were  made. 
At  noon,  No.  65  lay  prone  on  its  belly,  with  forefeet  outstretched  and 
hind  legs  extended,  without  ability  to  recover  itself.  Masticatory 
movements  were  observed,  with  gritting  of  the  teeth.  At  4  p.  m.  No. 
67  was  likewise  prostrate  on  its  side,  with  head  thrown  back,  and  occa- 
sional efforts  were  made  at  locomotion.  No.  64  remained  very  nerv- 
ous, and  frequently  endeavored  to  burrow  through  the  iron  floor  of 
the  cage. 

^eighteenth  day:  At  9  a.  m.  breathing  could  scarcely  be  noticed  in 
No.  65.  Death  occurred  one  hour  later.  No.  67  remained  in  about 
the  same  position  as  the  previous  evening,  but  more  enfeebled,  with 
respirations  almost  imperceptible  shortly  after  noon.  Death  occurred 
about  3  p.  m.     Rabbit  No.  64  appeared  dull  and  languid. 

Nineteenth  day:  Rabbit  No.  64  was  found  on  its  side,  with  opis- 
thotonos and  accelerated  respimtions. 

Twentieth  day:  Rabbit  No.  64  died  during  the  night.  Nos.  70  and 
71  had  no  desire  for  food,  but  did  not  show  any  other  indications  of 
illness. 

Twenty- first  day:  The  two  last-mentioned  animals  seemed  to  be 
easily  excited,  and  on  opening  the  cage  made  attepipts  at  hiding  their 
heads  under  their  fellows.  In  the  afternoon  they  appeared  dull  and 
listless.     No.  69  showed  anorexia. 

Twenty-second  day:  At  9  a.  m.  the  latter  animal  showed  extreme 
lassitude,  and  was  partially  paralyzed  by  4  p.  m.  No.  68  ate  sparingly 
of  its  food. 

Twenty-third  day:  No.  69  was  found  dead  this  morning.  No.  70 
completely  paralyzed,  and  No.  71  died  during  the  afternoon.  No.  68 
appeared  hypersensitive. 

Twenty-fourth  day:  No.  70  died.  No.  68  did  not  develop  further 
symptoms  than  those  exhibited  the  previous  day. 

Twenty-fifth  day:  The  latter  animal  was  very  languid,  becoming 
totally  paralyzed  on  the  twenty -seventh  and  dying  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day. 

In  order  to  exclude  any  intercurrent  disease  as  the  cause  of  death 
in  these  rabbits,  various  culture  media  were  inoculated  in  the  majority 
of  cases  from  all  the  organs,  including  the  brain.  In  but  one  instance 
(the  liver  of  No.  66)  did  the  medium  become  fertile,  and  this  was  an 
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obvious  contamination  probably  due  to  the  len^h  of  time  the  animal 
had  been  dead  before  making  cultures.  This  negative  evidence  is  of 
little  value  except  incidentally  to  support  the  diagnosis  of  rabies. 
Postmortem  examinations  were  made  in  all  cases  and  the  brain  care- 
fully examined,  but,  except  a  slight  congestion  or  edema  of  the  latter 
organ,  no  perceptible  lesions  were  observed  that  could  be  held  account- 
able for  the  symptoms  produced.  To  obtain  still  more  conclusive  evi- 
dence, and  to  eliminate  to  even  a  greater  degree  the  possibility  of  ex ti*ane- 
ous  infection,  a  subseries  of  inoQulations  was  made  on  March  22  by 
injecting  0.1  c.  c.  of  a  medulla  emulsion  from  Nos.  67  and  65  intracere- 
brally  into  rabbits  Nos.  212  and  211,  respectively;  0.75  c.  c.  of  a  similar 
material  from  the  brain  of  No.  69  was  inoculated  into  the  great  dorsal 
muscle  above  the  scapula  of  i*abbit  No.  281  on  March  27.  These  ani- 
mals were  as  lively  the  following  day  as  usual,  and  did  not  develop 
any  untoward  symptoms  until  the  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth day,  respectively.  The  symj)toms  started  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  described  for  the  first  series,  and  ran  approximatel}-  the  same 
course,  the  rabbits  dying  on  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  twenty- 
first  day,  respectively.  The  postmortem  examination  of  these  animals 
and  culture-media  inoculations  from  their  viscera  proved  negative. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  summarj^  of  results  in  a  more  con- 
venient form  for  comparison: 

Results  ofinoculalion  experiments  for  rabies. 


Rabbit  No. 


First  series: 

G4 

65 

C6 

67 

68 


70 

71 

Subinocula 
tions: 
211 


212. 


Checlcs: 
72. . . 


73. 


Method  of  inocu- 
lation. 


Subdurally 

do 

Intracerebral]  y. . 

do 

Intramuscularly 

do 

do 

do 


Intra  cerebrally.. 

do 

Intramuscularly  « 


Intraccrcbrally... 
Intramuscularly  . 


c.  c. 

0.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.5 
.5 
.75 
.75 


Source  of  ma- 
terial 
injected. 


Date  in- 
jected. 


Medulla, Mrs. J  .Mar.    4 

do do... 

do do... 

do ' do... 

do I do... 

do do... 

do do... 

do ' do... 


.1       Brain    rabbit 

No.  67. 
.1      Brain    rabbit 

No.  65. 
.75  '  Brain    rabbit 

No.  71. 

I 
.  1    '  Normal  brain 

.      tissue. 

.75  ■ do...:.... 


Mar.  22 
...do... 
Mar.  27 

Mar.  4 
...do 


I 


Date  of 
first 

symp- 
tom. 


Mar.  19 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  26 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  24 
....do... 


Apr.  6 
Apr.  4 
Apr.  13 

(«) 


Dftte  of 
death. 

Dinpno- 

.sis. 

Days. 

Mar. 

24 

20 

Rabies. 

Mar. 

22 

18 

Do. 

Mar. 

21 

17 

Do. 

Mar. 

22 

18 

Do. 

Apr. 

1 

28 

Do. 

Mar. 

27 

23 

Do. 

Mar. 

28 

24 

Do. 

Mar. 

27 

23 

Do. 

Apr. 

8 

17 

Do. 

Apr. 

7 

16 

Do. 

Apr. 

17 

21 

Do. 

"Apparently  healthy. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  rabbits  inoculated  with 
the  oblongata  emulsion  from  Mrs.  J.  have  all  succumbed  with  unmis- 
takable and  characteristic  symptoms  of  rabies.  Also  that  the  three 
rabbits  in  the  subseries  likewise  developed  the  typical  paralytic  form 
of  rabies.  Further,  that  the  two  check  rabbits  are  still  alive  and  their 
health  apparently  unimpaired  at  this  writing.^  As  a  result  of  the 
microscopic  lesions  found  by  the  histological  examination  of  the  plexi- 
form  ganglion  on  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and  of  the  bulb  of  the 
medulla,  also  of  the  experimental  inoculation  of  rabbits,  it  seems  justi- 
fiable to  conclude  that  the  person  in  question  was  suffering  with  rabies 
at  the  time  of  death. 

« These  animals  were  chloroformed  eight  months  after  inoculation  and  found  to 
be  in  a  healthful  condition. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   PLATE   I. 

Fig.  1.  Section  of  normal  plexiform  ganglioil  stained  with  hematoxylin  and  eogin. 
Camera-lucida  drawing  made  at  the  stage  level  with  No.  4  compensating  ocular  and 
Zeiss  4  mm.  objective. 

Note  the  single  layer  of  endothelial  cells  (a)  lining  the  capsule  of  the  ganglionic 
cells,  the  open  pericellular  space,  and  the  appearance  of  the  protoplasm  and  nuclei  of 
the  nerve  cells  (h). 

Fig.  2.  Section  of  the  plexiform  ganglion  of  Mrs.  J.  stained  w4th  hematoxylin  and 
eosin.     Camera-lucida  drawing  made  at  stage  level  with  No.  4  compensating  ocular  ' 
and  Zeiss  4  mm.  objective. 

The  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  lining  capsule  (a)  is  well  marked,  as 
is  also  the  destruction  of  the  cell  protoplasm  {h)  and  the  infiltration  of  leucocytes  (c). 
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Fig.  1.-  Section  of  Normal  nerve  ganglion. 


c 

Fig  2. -Section  of  Ganglion  showing  lesions  of  rabies. 
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SPREAD  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  HEALTHY  CATTLE 
UPON  EXPOSURE  TO  TUBERCULOUS  CATTLE. 

By  E.  C.  ScHROEDER,  M.  D.  V.,  and  W.  E.  Corrox; 
Superintendent  and  Expert  AmMant  of  Experiment  Station  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Imhmtry. 

A  number  of  investigations  have  already  been  made  regarding  the 
rapidity  with  which  tuberculosis  spreads  among  healthy  cattle,  under 
various  conditions,  when  exposed  in  stalls  and  stables  previously  occu- 
pied or  occupied  at  the  same  time  by  cattle  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
These  investigations  have  generally  shown  that  the  introduction  of  a 
tubercular  animal  into  a  healthy  herd  will,  in  all  probability,  be  fol- 
lowed by  serious  consequences  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time. 
In  fact,  a  healthy  herd  of  cattle,  through  the  introduction  of  a  tuber- 
cular cow,  in  the  light  of  the  following  experiment  and  the  investiga- 
tions above  referred  to,  may  in  less  than  a  single  year  become  entirely 
tubercular.  The  importance  of  this  fact  not  only  in  its  simple  eco- 
nomical bearing  on  the  cattle  industry,  but  also  on  the  public  health, 
is  so  gi-eat  that  it  can  hardly  be  sufficiently  accentuated.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  the  subject  is  contemplated  in  connection  with  the 
now  well-established  reputation  of  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  agent  in 
tuberculosis,  and  the  knowledge  that,  through  the  proper  use  of  tuber- 
culin, healthy  herds  of  cattle  can  almost  with  absolute, certainty  be 
protected  from  exposure  to  tubercular  cattle,  and  tubercular  cattle 
can  readily  be  separated  from  other  cattle  which  have  not  yet  become 
affected. 

On  January  27,  1903,  in  the  following  experiment  7  healthy  cattle 
and  3  tubercular  cows  were  confined  in  a  stable  containing  10  box  stalls. 
The  stalls  were  separated  by  solid  2-inch  plank  partitions,  6  feet  high. 
Five  of  the  healthy  cattle  and  the  3  tubercular  cows  occupied  different 
stalls  each  day,  in  a  rotation  which  exposed  each  of  the  healthy  cattle 
equally  to  the  3  tubercular  cows.  Two  of  the  healthy  cattle  occupied 
stalls  near  the  center  of  the  stable  and  were  at  no  time  allowed  to  enter 
other  stalls  or  to  come  into  closer  contact  with  any  of  the  other  cattle. 

On  April  10,  1903,  1  of  the  3  tubercular  cows  was  removed  from 
the  stable,  and  2  other  and  more  severely  affected  cows  were  intro- 
duced. On  June  12,  1903,  1  of  the  latter  died  and  was  found  on 
autopsy  to  be  affected  with  generalized  tuberculosis;  however,  without 
disease  of  the  udder  or  lymph  glands  associated  with  or  near  the 
udder.     Eight  guinea  pigs  which  were  fed  the  milk  of  this  cow  from 
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April  6  to  June  8  were  killed  about  two  montlis  after  the  feeding 
ceased  and  were  found  to  be  unaffected.  Three  g'uinea  pigs  received 
on  April  15,  lOOrS,  each  an  intraabdominal  injection  of  5  c.  c.  of  milk 
from  this  cow.  Two  of  the  guinea  pigs  died,  respectively,  on  June  11 
and  June  29,  affected  with  generalized  tuberculosis,  and  the  third  was 
killed  on  September  4, 1903,  and  was  found  to  be  fat  and  free  from  all 
lesions  of  disease. 

The  4  other  tubercular  cows  used  in  the  experiment  are  alive  at 
this  time  [November  7, 1903].  Guinea  pigs  fed  the  milk  of  these  cows 
remained  healthy,  and  the  same  is  true  of  guinea  pigs  which  received 
intraabdominal  injections,  with  the  exception  of  the  milk  from  1  cow, 
which  on  injection  caused  generalized  tuberculosis  in  2  of  3  guinea 
pigs.  The  latter  cow  was  one  of  the  2  introduced  into  the  stable  on 
April  10.  The  other  3  cows  were  so  slightly  affected  with  tuberculosis 
that  the  presence  of  the  disease  would  have  escaped  the  casual  observer. 

A  record  of  the  exposed  cattle  follows: 

Bull  No.  263,  yearling;  in  good  condition;  tented  with  tuberculin 
without  reaction. 

January  ;77,  190S. — Placed  in  stable  with  tubercular  cattle.  Occupied  a  stall  about 
the  center  of  the  stable,  which  was  separated  from  the  other  stalls  by  a  6-foot-hijfh 
Bolid  2-inch  plank  partition.  At  no  time  did  he  enter  a  stall  which  had  been  pre- 
viously occupied  by  a  tubercular  animal. 

June  SO  J  1903. — Tested  with  tuberculin  and  gave  a  reaction  which  reached  3.6*^  F., 
at  its  highest  points    General  condition,  excellent. 

August  Sf  190S. — Killed  and  examined  postmortem.  Autopsy  record  follows: 
General  condition,  excellent.  Posterior  mediastinal  glands  are  slightly  enlarged  and 
contain  numerous  small  recent  foci  of  tuberculosis.  The  anterior  mediastinal  glands 
are  greatly  enlarged  and  are  filled  with  foci  of  tubercular  materiaL  Bronchial  glands 
contain  several  small  foci  of  recent  tubercular  disease. 

Cow  No.  257,  about  six  years  old;  in  good  condition;  tested  with 
tuberculin  without  reaction. 

January  i7,  1903, — Placed  in  stable  with  tubercular  cattle.  Occupied  a  stall  about 
ihe  center  of  the  stable,  which  was  separated  from  the  other  stalls  by  a  6-foot-high 
solid  2-inch  plank  partition.  At  no  time  did  she  enter  a  stall  which  had  been  pre- 
viously occupied  by  a  tubercular  animaL 

June  25 f  1903. — Produced  a  healthy  female  calf. 

June  30,  1903. — ^Tested  with  tuberculin  without  I'eaction. 

August  3,  1903. — Killed  and  examined  i)Ostmortem.  Autopsy  record  follows:  Sev- 
eral of  the  mediastinal  glands  are  greatly  enlarged  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  small 
tubercular  nodules,  which  are  recent  in  character.  Several  small  recent  areas  of 
tubercular  disease  sprinkled  through  the  lung.  The  liver  is  adherent  to  the  dia- 
phragm in  several  places  by  bands  of  firm,  white  connective  tissue.  No  tubercular 
legions  in  the  liver  or  portal  glandn.  The  right  hind  quarter  of  the  udder  is  indu- 
ratetl,  and  the  proper  secreting  tissue  has  been  replaced  by  a  thick,  dense  network  of 
c<Hinectivo  tissue  supporting  small  masses  of  fat  This  quarter  of  the  udder  secreted 
practically  no  milk.    The  other  quarters  of  the  udder  healthy.    The  disease*  of  the 

«The  amount  of  reaction  in  all  these  cases  is  determined  by  subtracting  the  high- 
est ttunperature  on  the  day  before  injection  with  tuberculin  from  the  highest  tem- 
I>erature  on  the  following  day. 
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.ndder  was  not  of  a  tubercular  character.  As  this  cow  gave  no -reaction  when  she 
was  tested  with  tul^erculin  a  little  over  a  month  before  her  death,  it  was  believed 
wise,  notwithstanding  the  typical  character  of  the  tubercular  lesions  in  the  medias- 
tinal glands  and  lung,  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  by  guinea-pig  injection;  hence,  2 
guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with  small  fragments  of  tubercular  material  from  the 
mediastinal  glands.  One  of  the  guinea  pigs  died  two  months  after  the  inoculation, 
affected  with  generalized  tuberculosis;  and  the  other  guinea  pig  was  killed  two 
months  after  the  inoculation  and  found  to  be  affected  with  generalized  tuberculosis. 
The  calf  of  cow  No.  257  was  killed  on  August  3,  1903,  and  careful  examination 
failed  to  show  any  lesions  of  disease  whatsoever.  The  failure  of  this  cow  to  react 
when  tested  with  tuberculin  on  June  30  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  she  produced  a 
calf  only  five  days  before  the  test  was  made. 

Heifer  No.  293,  about  eighteen  months  old;  in  good  condition; 
tested  with  tuberculin  without  reaction. 

January  37^  1903. — Placed  in  stable  with  tubercular  cattle,  and  made  to  occupy  a 
different  stall  each  day,  together  with  a  number  of  other  cattle,  which  caused  her  to 
be  exposed  equally  with  the  other 'cattle  to  several  tubercular  cows. 

June  SOy  190S.— Tested  with  tuberculin  and  gave  a  reaction  which  reached  2.8*^  F. 
at  its  highest  point.     General  condition  of  heifer  is  very  good. 

August  Sf  1903. — Killed  and  examined  postmortem.  Autopsy  follows:  One  small 
focus  of  tubercular  disease  in  the  center  of  the  left  principal  lobe  of  the  lung.  Sev- 
eral of  the  pharyngeal  glands  show  patches  of  reddening,  but  no  well-defined  lesions. 
.Sprinkled  over  various  portions  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  of  the  right  principffl  lobe 
of  the  long  are  numerous  minute  tubercles  and  groups  of  tubercles;  corresponding 
tubercles  are  present  on  the  costal  pleura.  The  pulmonary  surface  of  the  diaphragm 
is  sprinkled  with  numerous  small  tubercles  and  groups  of  tubercles,  and  the  various 
lobes  of  the  lungs  are  adherent  to  each  other  and  the  diaphragm  by  means  of  tissue 
thickly  sprinkled  with  tubercles.  The  lesions  had  the  typical  character  of  pearl  dis- 
ease in  cattle. 

Heifer  No.  296,  about  six  months  old;  in  good  condition;  tested  with 
tuberculin  without  reaction. 

January  S7, 1903. — Placed  in  stable  with  tubercular  cattle  and  exposed  by  moving 
from  stall  to  stall  in  the  same  manner  as  heifer  No.  293. 

June  30f  1903. — Tested  with  tuberculin  and  gave  a  reaction  which  reached  2**  F.  at 
its  highest  point.     General  condition  is  good. 

August  5,  1903. — Killed  this  date  and  examined  postmortem.  Autopsy  record  fol- 
lows: The  left  principal  lobe  of  the  lung  is  adherent  over  a  small  area  to  the  chest 
wall;  near  the  adhesion  is  a  tubercular  nodule  in  the  lung  tissue  about  1  inch  in 
diameter.  The  mediastinal  glands,  posterior  and  anterior,  the  bronchial  glands,  and 
the  lymph  glands  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  either 
entirely  tubercular  or  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  tubercular  foci.  Several  of  the 
mesenteric  lymph  glands  are  converted,  to  the  extent  of  one-half  their  entire  sub- 
stance, into  tubercular  material,  and  a  number  of  other  mesenteric  glands  show  small 
tubercular  foci.  Glands  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  the  abdominal  cavity  show 
tubercular  lesions.  The  lesions  all  are  of  comparatively  recent  character,  and  show 
no  tendency  to  break  down  or  soften. 

Bull  calf  No.  266,  about  six  months  old;  tested  with  tuberculin  with- 
out reaction;  in  good  condition. 

July  le,  1902. — Injected  into  right  jugular  20  c.  c.  of  dead  human  tubercle  culture. 
The  culture  was  grown  in  the  biochemic  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, and  was  marked  No.  59,  meaning  that  it  was  of  the  fifty-ninth  generation  grown 
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on  artificial  culture  media.  The  culture  was  killed  at  the  Experiment  Station  by 
exposing  it  to  a  tempenfture  of  98°  C.  for  one  hour.  Two  guinea  pigs  were  injected 
with  a  jKjrtion  of  the  dead  culture  and  were  killed  two  and  one-half  mouths  later, 
and  were  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition  and  free  from  all  lesions  of  disease.  The 
injection  of  the  calf  was  followed  by  no  adverse  condition. 

January  j?7,  J 903, — Tested  with  tuberculin  without  reaction,  and  was  afterwarda 
placed  in  stable  with  the  tubercular  cattle  and  exposed  by  moving  from  stall  to  stall 
in  thf  same  manner  as  heifer  No.  293. 

June  SOy  1903. — Tested  with  tuberculin,  and  gave  a  reaction  which  reached  2.G**  F. 
at  its  highest  point.     General  condition  is  good. 

August  Gj  1903, — Killed  this  date  and  examined  postmortem.  Autopsy  record  fol- 
lows: The  thoracic  walls  and  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm  where  the  lung  rests  against 
it  are  covered  with  minute  shreds  of  fibrous  exudate  of  a  pale-red  color.  The  lung 
is  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  and  the  diaphragm  in  several  places.  In  the  medias- 
tinal glands  are  a  number  of  tubercular  foci ;  the  foci  in  the  anterior  are  somewhat  larger 
and  more  numerous  than  in  the  posterior  glands.  The  lymph  glands  back  of  the 
pharynx  are  five  times  their  normal  size  and  completely  tubercular.  In  the  liver  are 
a  number  of  small  recent  foci  of  tuberculosis.  The  portal  glands  are  sprinkled  \^ith 
minute  hemorrhagic  points,  but  show  no  lesions  of  tuberculosis.  Tsvo  guinea  pigs 
were  inoculated  with  tubercular  material  from  tiiis  animal,  and  l)oth  died  about  two 
months  later  affected  with  generalized  tuberculosis.  The  object  m  making  the 
guinea-pig  injections  was  to  remove  any  suspicion  which  might  exist  regarding  the 
possibility  that  the  extensive  characteristic  tubercular  lesions  could  have  been  caused 
by  the  intravenous  injection  of  dead  tubercle  germs  made  on  July  12,  1902. 

Heifer  calf  No.  261,  about  four  and  one-half  months  old;  tested  with 
tuberculin  without  reaction;  is  in  good  condition. 

July  19j  190^. — Injected  into  right  jugular  20  c.  c.  of  dead  bovine  tubercle  culture. 
The  tubercle  culture  was  grown  in  the  biochemic  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  was  marked  Bovine  III,  37.  The  culture  was  killed  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station  by  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  98**  C.  for  one  hour.  Two  guinea 
pigs  were  injected  with  a  portion  of  the  dead  culture,  and  were  killed  two  and  one-half 
months  later,  and  were  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition  and  free  from  all  lesions  of 
disease.     In  the  calf  the  injection  was  followed  by  no  symptoms  of  disease. 

January  ^y  i5(?.J. —Tested  with  tuberculin  without  reaction,  and  was  afteni^ards 
placed  in  stable  \^  ith  tubercular  cattle  and  exposed  by  moving  from  stall  to  stall  in 
the  same  manner  as  heifer  No.  293. 

Vune  30f  1903.— Tested  with  tuberculin,  and  gave  a  reaction  which  reached  3**  F. 
at  its  highest  point,  notwithstanding  that  its  temperature  on  the  day  before  injec- 
tion with  tuberculin  was  quite  high. 

August  5 J 1903. — Killed  this  date  and  examined  postmortem.  Autopsy  record  fol- 
lows: At  the  seat  of  the  intrajugular  injection  of  dead  bovine  tubercle  culture  is  a 
small  abscess  about  1  \  inches  in  diameter,  which  contains  soft,  creamy  pus. «  Several 
of  the  mediastinal  glands  and  the  bronchial  glands  contain  each  from  one  to  six 
tubercular  foci.  One  mesenteric  gland  contains  one  tubercular  focus  one-fourth  inch 
in  diameter.  Two  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with  small  fragments  of  tubercular 
tissue  from  this  animal,  and  1  died  about  two  months  later  and  the  other  was  killed 


«  When  intravenous  injections  are  made  of  either  dead  or  living,  human  or  bovine 
tubercle  cultures,  an  abscess  of  the  kind  here  described  is  almost  certain  to  develop 
if  any  portion  of  the  culture  leaks  from  the  vein  or  the  syringe  into  the  surrounding 
tissue.  Hence,  in  this  case,  when  the  sterility  of  the  culture  used  was  tested  on 
guinea  pigs  the  lesion  has  no  particular  significance. 
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Itbout  two  and  one-half  months  later.  Both  were  affected  with  generalized  tul)ercu- 
loeis.  The  object  in  making  guinea-pig  injections  in  this  case  was  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  No.  255. 

Cow  No.  211,  about  two  years  old;  tested  with  tuberculin  without 
reaction. 

JxUy  19,  190^, — Injected  into  right  jugular  10  c.  c.  of  moderately  virulent  humai> 
tubercle  culture. 

July  25,  1902. — Gave  birth  to  a  healthy  calf. 

Augmt  6f  1902. — The  above  injection  repeated. 

August  8  to  18^  1902. — Suffered  from  accelerated  respiration  and  loss  of  appetite. 

August  19,  1902. — Has  grown  quite  thin,  but  seems  to  be  in  good  general  health. 
The  reduction  in  condition  is  probably  due  to  the  milk  secreted  for  her  calf,  which 
latter  is  in  excellent  health  and  growing  vigorously. 

August  SO,  1902. — A  third  injection  of  moderately  virulent  human  tubercle  culture 
was  made  (10  c.  c.)  into  right  jugular  vein. 

September  20,  1902. — A  fourth  injection  of  10  c.  c.  of  human  tul)ercle  culture  was 
made  into  right  jugular  vain. 

Odober  7,  1902. — A  fifth  injection  of  10  c.  c.  of  moderately  virulent  human  tubercle 
culture  was  made  into  right  jugular  vein.  Each  of  the  five  injections  was  followed 
by  an  elevation  in  temperature  of  from  2°  to  4®,  which  lasted^  from  three  to  sevea 
days,  and  by  more  or  less  acceleration  in  respiration.  ' 

December  12,  1902. — The  calf  was  weaned. 

January  27, 1903, — The  cow  is  quite  thin  and  looks  unthrifty.  Is  producing  about  1 
gallon  of  milk  daily.  Was  tested  with  tuberculin  without  reaction,  and  placed  in 
stable  with  tubercular  cattle  and  exposed  by  moving  from  stall  to  stall  in  the  same 
manner  as  heifer  No.  293. 

April  S,  1903. — Is  thin,  but  seems  to  be  in  perfect  health. 

June  10,  1903. — Is  improving  in  condition.     Still  producing  milk. 

June  30,  1903. — Tested  with  tuberculin  without  reaction. 

August  6,  1903. — Killed  this  date  and  examined  postmortem.  Autopsy  record 
follows:  The  entire  lung  is  sprinkled  with  minute  white  nodules  about  1  mm.  in 
diameter.  The  appearance  is  similar  to  that  observed  on  several  occasions  at  ]^e 
Experiment  Station  after  injection  of  human  tubercle  culture  into  the  veins  of  cattle. 
There  are  thousands  of  little  nodules  present,  and  a  few  as  much  as  2  mm.  in  diame- 
ter. The  mediastinal  glands  contain  a  number  of  circular  red  patches,  but  no  tuber- 
cular lesions.  The  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura  show  considerable  thickening  and 
roughening.  The  liver  contains  a  number  of  necrotic  areas  of  parasitic  origin.  Two 
guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with  fragments  from  the  red  circular  patches  in  the 
mediastinal  glands.  These  guinea  pigs  were  killed  two  and  one-half  months  later, 
and  were  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition  and  free  from  all  lesions  of  disease.  Two 
guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with  ndnute  nodules  from  the  lung.  One  died  after  two 
months,  affected  with  generalized  tuberculosis,  and  the  other  was  killed  two  and 
one-half  months  after  inoculation  and  was  found  to  be  affected  with  generalized 
tuberculosis. 

The  tubercular  character  of  all  doubtful  lesions  was  confirmed  eitlier 
by  microscopic  examination  or  guinea-pig  injection.  An  examinatioD 
of  the  records  of  the  cattle  shows  that  every  one  of  the  7  healthy 
animals  exiwsed  a  little  more  than  six  months  to  tubercular  cattle  con- 
tracted the  affection,  with  the  possible  exception  of  cow  No.  211. 

Cattle  Nos.  256  and  261  received  each  an  injection  of  dead  tubercle 
culture — one  human  and  the  other  bovine;  these  injections  were  made 
II.  Doc.  743,  58^2 5 
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in  connection  with  another  experiment  r^arding  the  effects  of  dead 
tubercle  culture  injections  on  cattle.  The  3  cattle  were  specially 
selected  for  the  exposure  experiment  because  it  was  desirable  to 
determine  whether  the  injections  received  had  affected  their  suscepti- 
bility to  tuberculosis.  It  is  clear  from  the  results  that  the  dead 
culture  injections  made  in  July,  1902,  had  no  influence  on  the  exposure 
beginning  in  January,  1903. 

Cow  No.  211,  which  received  :five  intravenous  injections  of  live 
human  tubercle  culture,  was  included  in  the  exposure  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  E.  A.  de'Schweinitz,  of  the  Biochemic  Division.  The  injec- 
tions in  this  case  were  made,  in  conn^tion  with  the  injections  of  a 
number  of  other  animals,  in  an  experiment  concerning  the  immuniza- 
tion of  cattle  to^tuberculosis. 

The  lesions  observed  on  autopsy  in  cow  No.  211  are  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  the  intravenous  injections  received  previous  to  the  exposure. 
This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
simple  stable  exposure  would  have  caused  thousands  of  independent 
centers  of  disease,"  all  of  the  same  age,  to  develop  in  the  lung,  without 
a  single  tubercular  lesion  in  any  other  portion  of  the  body.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  germs  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  passed  along 
the  circulation  to  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  from  there  to 
the  lung,  where  they  were  entirely  filtered  out  of  the  blood,  and 
caused  a  tubercular  disease.  This  disease,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  was  of 
a  temporary  character,  and  would  have  ended  in  complete  recovery  if 
the  cow  had  not  been  killed.  ^    The  condition  found  is  very  significant. 

a  A  case  like  the  following  shows  the  extensive  long  disease  which  may  result  from 
an  intravenous  injection  either  ol  an  attenuated  tubercle  culture  or  a  tubercle  culture 
in  which  the  life  of  the  germ  has  been  destroyed:  Sheep  No.  46,  in  excellent  health, 
tested  with  tuberculin  without  reaction.  On  July  19,  1902,  received  an  injection 
into  the  right  jugular  vein  of  10  a  c.  of  dead  bovine  tubercle  culture.  The  culture 
was  killed  by  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  98^  C.  lor  one  hour.  Several  guinea 
pigs  were  injected  with  portions  of  the  culture  as  a  check  on  its  sterility.  The  guinea 
pigs  were  killed  three  and  one-half  months  later  and  found  to  be  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  free  from  all  lesions  of  disease.  The  sheep  was  killed  on  January  6,  1903, 
not  quite  six  months  after  the  injection  was  made,  and  the  following  lesions  found: 
Sprinkled  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  lung,  immediately  under  the  pleura,  are 
innumerable  minute  tubercles,  all  of  about  the  same  size,  1  mm.  diameter,  excepting 
where  several  have  coalesced.  Similar  tubercles  are  found,  on  section,  to  be  sprinkled 
throughout  the  lung  tissue.  (In  every  respect  these  tubercles  were  like  the  tuber- 
cles found  in  the  lung  of  cow  No.  211.)  The  minute  tubercles  were  somewhat  more 
numerous  in  the  caudal  portion  of  the  principal  lobes  of  the  lung  than  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  organ.  The  distance  between  the  tubercles  was  from  one-half  to  1  cm., 
excepting  in  a  few  regions,  in  which  areas  of  the  lung  about  3  cm.  square  were 
thickly  beset  with  very  minute  necrotic  points.  The  general  appearance  was  that  of 
miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  The  individual  tubercles  had  the  appearance  of 
opaque,  pearl-gray  points,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  translucent,  glistening  tissue. 
Mediastinal  and  bronchial  glands  free  from  disease,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  red- 
dened patches.    One  of  the  throat  glands  was  entirely  necrotic.    All  other  ofgaos 
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If  it  is  preferred  to  attribute  the  lesions  to  the  exposure  in  the  stable, 
the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  the  tubercle  culture  injections  failed 
to  produce  inuuunity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lesions  are  attributed 
to  the  immunizing  injections,  it  is  clearly  shown,  by  the  death  of  the 
guinea  pigs  injected  with  fragments  of  the  lung,  that  living  tubercle 
germs  were  still  present  ten  months  after  the  last  injection  was  made, 
a  condition  which  certainl}"  is  very  objectionable  in  a  method  which 
has  for  its  primary  object  the  prevention  of  tubercular  disease.  While 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to  urge  or  support  the  views 
of  Doctors  Koctk  and  Smith  with  respect  to  the  difference  between  the 
human  and  the  bovine  tubercle  bacilli,  to  which  we  are  really  opposed, 
it  seems,  nevertheless,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  question, 
that  we  should  not  make  cattle  a  repository  for  human  tubercle  bacilli 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  l)ovine  tuberculosis. 

The  rapidity  with  which  tuberculosis  spreads  in  stables  occupied  by 
tubercular  cattle  is  shown  with  particular  emphasis  by  the  2  cattle, 
Nos.  263  and  257,  which  became  tubercular  without  actual  contact 
with  the  tubercular  cows,  in  stalls  which  were  sepamted  from  the 
other  stalls  by  solid  partitions  6  feet  high.  The  distribution  of  the 
lesions  in  the  several  cattle  merits  some  attention,  although  it  is 
not  possible  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from  so  small  a  number  of 
animals  regardihg  the  organs  which  are  more  apt  to  become  affected 
in  an  exposure  of  the  kind  practiced.  In  a  general  way,  5  of  the  7 
cattle  showed  lesions  in  the  mediastinal  lymph  glands,  3  in  the  bron- 
chial glands,  4  in  the  lungs,  2  in  the  throat  glands,  2  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  1  in  the  liver  and  portal  glands,  1  in  the  lymph  glands  at  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  2  showed  disease  of  the  pulmonary  surfaces  of 
the  lungs  and  thorax.  It  would  seem  from  this  distribution  that  the 
germs  of  tuberculosis  in  stall  and  stable  infection  are  more  commonly 
respired  than  ingested  with  food.  The  importance  of  this  condition 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  points  out  clearly  that  cattle  can  not  be  protected 
from  tuberculosis  in  stables  with  tubercular  cattle  by  restricting  care- 
fully each  animal  to  its  own  individual  stall. 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  100  guinea  pigs  were  exposed 
to  tubercular  infection  in  this  experiment.  The  guinea  pigs  were 
divided  into  twenty  lots,  and  one  lot  placed  in  a  wall  cage  in  each  stall 
and  one  lot  in  a  cage  constructed  below  the  manger  in  each  stall.     The 

normal.  Three  guinea  pigs  injected  with  material  from  the  lung,  and  3  with  material 
from  the  throat  gland,  were  killed  eight  months  later,  and  found  to  be  in  excellent 
condition  and  free  from  all  lesions  of  disease.  Sections  made  of  the  nodules  in  the 
lung  of  the  sheep  and  examined  under  the  microscope  showed  the  presence  of 
innumerable  tubercle  bacilli.  In  other  words,  the  dead  germs  not  only  caused  exten- 
sive disease,  but  were  retained  in  countless  numbers  in  the  tissues  for  very  nearly 
six  months.  The  sheep  at  no  time  following  the  injection  showed  syriptoms  of 
disease,  and  remained  in  excellent  condition,  and  was  fat  and  apparently  in  perfect 
health  when  it  was  killed. 
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manger  cages  were  so  arranged  that  a  constant  sifting  of  food  should 
occur  from  the  mangers  to  the  guinea-pig  cages  while  the  cattle  were 
eating.  Among  the  100  guinea  pigs  2  died  early  during  the  exposure 
as  the  result  of  pneumonia.  Of  the  remaining  98,  all  of  whiph  were 
exposed  throughout  the  entire  time  of  the  exposure  of  the  cattle,  only 
1  guinea  pig  became  affected  with  tuberculosis.  This  pig  was  expos^ 
in  one  of  the  manger  pens. 

During  the  experiment  three  cats  lived  in  the  stable  used  for  the 
exposure  and  were  fed  the  mixed  milk  of  the  several  tubercular  cows. 
In  addition  to  the  milk,  the  cats  received  no  other  feed  excepting  such 
rats  or  mice  as  they  could  catch  for  themselves.  The  cats  were  killed 
and  upon  careful  examination  after  death  were  found  to  be  free  from 
lesions  of  tuberculosis. 
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SOME  OBSERTATIONS  ON  THE  TUBERCULOSIS  OF 

ANIMALS.^ 

By  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M., 
Chkf  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

The  tuberculosis  of  animals  is  a  subject  of  very  great  importance 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  To  the  agriculturist,  the  economist, 
the  statesman,  it  causes,  or  should  cause,  anxiety  because  of  the  loss  of 
food-producing  animals  which  it  occasions  and  because  of  its  tendency 
to  counteract  the  eflPorts  of  breeders  to  improve  the  quality  of  such 
animals.  To  the  physician  and  the  sanitarian  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  because  of  the  possibility  of  its  having  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  public  health.  To  every  citizen  who  possesses  the  finer 
feelings  developed  by  civilization,  intelligence,  and  cultivation,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  some  solicitude  as  to  whether  the  steak  which  he  eats 
for  his  breakfast  was  cut  from  the  carcass  of  a  steer  affected  with  gen- 
eralized tuberculosis  or  whether  the  milk  which  he  drinks  with  his 
luncheon  was  produced  by  a  cow  having  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 
However,  in  the  remarks  which  1  have  the  privilege  of  making  before 
this  audience,  I  shall  treat  the  subject  of  animal  tuberculosis  from  a 
medical  point  of  view,  with  especial  reference  to  the  lessons  of  com- 
parative pathology. 

There  are  two  questions  of  superlative  interest  before  the  medical 
profession  at  this  time  relative  to  animal  tuberculosis:  First,  Is  ani- 
mal tuberculosis  communicable  to  man?  Second,  In  case  it  is  com- 
municable to  man,  how  frequently  does  such  transmission  occur? 
Clinical  observation  has  not  been  able  to  give  us  satisfactory  answers 
to  these  questions,  and  experimentation  has  been  forced  to  approach 
them  by  nqore  or  less  indirect  routes,  which  necessarily  has  made  the 
evidence  obtained  somewhat  inconclusive  and  liable  to  more  than  one 
interpretation.  It  appears,  however,  that  some  rays  of  light  are  begin- 
ning to  penetrate  the  obscurity  and  that  all  must  soon  agree  upon  the 
answer  to  the  first  of  the  questions  which  I  have  just  formulated.  The 
second  question  can  not  be  answered  definitely  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

WIDE    RANGE   OF  ANIMAL   SPECIES  AFFECTED   WITH    TUBERCULOSIS. 

In  the  whole  list  of  infectious  diseases  of  animals  there  is  probably 
not  one  which  affects  a  larger  number  of  species,  or  species  which  are 

« Paper  read  before  the  Tuberculosis  Exposition,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  January  28, 
1904. 
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more  widely  separated  as  to  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life,  than  tuberculosis.  Not  only  does  it  affect  most 
mammals,  such  as  man,  monkeys,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  goats, 
dogs,  cats,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  mice,  rats,  camels,  zebras,  giraffes,  deer, 
bear,  lions,  tigers,  Jackals,  panthers,  leopards,  foxes,  etc.,  but  it  affects 
birds,  such  as  poultry,  pheasants,  pigeons,  parrots,  canaries,  and  other 
species,  and  it  also  affects  fish,  frogs,  and  snakes.  It  is  most  remark- 
able that  a  bacillus  which  has  proved  so  difficult  of  cultivation  in  the 
labonitory  has  been  found  capable  of  causing  disease  in  fish,  amphibia, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals.  The  difference  in  chemical  composition 
and,  above  all,  in  temperature  between  birds  and  fish,  from  a  bacterio- 
logical point  of  view,  is  tremendous,  and  yet  it  is  conclusively  estab- 
lished that  both  may  be  affected  with  tuberculosis  and  that  the 
etiological  factor  in  each  case  is  Koch's  bacillus. 

TIIE    COMMUNICABILITY    OF  TUBERCULOSIS    BETWEEN    DIFFERENT    SPE- 
CIES OF  ANIMATE. 

The  communii-ability  of  tuberculosis  among  numerous  species  of 
mammals  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated.  I  shall  not  muler- 
take  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  such  species,  as  a  brief  statement  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  which  I  have  in  view  at  this  time.  The 
infection  of  rabbita  and  guinea  pigs  with  both  human  and  bovine 
bacilli  is  a  conmaon  experience.  Koch  ^ "  successfully  inoculated  field 
mice,  white  rats,  rabbits,  cats,  and  a  marmot  from  the  ape.  De 
Schweinitz  ^  infected  apes  with  lx>th  human  and  bovine  tuberculo^. 
Dogs  and  pigs  have  been  infected  with  both  human  and  bovine  bacilli 
by  several  investigators.  The  horse,  goat^  sheep,  and  cat  have  been 
readily  infected  with  bovine  tuberculosis.  Mohler  has  infected  goats 
with  human  tttberculosis.  Theobald  Smith '  infected  guinea  pigs  from 
the  nasua,  and  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  from  bogs.  De  Jong*  infected 
goats  with  both  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis.  Courmont  and  Dor* 
infected  fowls  with  material  from  both  human  aini  bovine  sources, 
and  also  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  with  avian  tuberculosis.  Fish, 
frogs,  and  other  cold-blooded  animals  have  been  infected  with  both 
human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  in  the  experiments  of  Dubard,*  Dieu- 
donn^,'  and  Herzog.*  Bovine  animals  have  been  infected  with  bacilli 
from  human  sources  by  Eavenel,  de  Schweinitz,  Mohler,  and  Theo- 
bald Smith  in  the  United  States,  and  by  De  Jong,  Del^pine,*  Ortb,'* 
StenstrOm,^^  Fibiger  and  Jensen,'*  Max  Wolff,"  Nocard,'*  Arloing,*^ 
Behring,"  Dean  and  Todd,'^  and  others  abroad,  notably  by  the  Ger- 
man tuberculosis  commission,  as  reported  by  Kossel." 

Not  all  attempts  to  infect  one  species  of  animals  with  tubercle  bacilli 
o]>taincd  from  a  different  s{x*cies  of  animals  are  successful.     Indeed, 

(I  Figures  refer  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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failures  often  occur  in  attempting  to  inoculate  tuberculosi.<from  indi- 
vidual to  individual  within  the  same  species.  These  differences  in 
results  have  been  due  to  three  causes:  (1)  Variation  in  the  number  of 
bacilli  inoculated;  (2)  variation  in  the  virulence  of  the  bacilli  inocu- 
lated; (3)  variation  in  the  resisting  power  of  the  animals  used  in  the 
experiments.  In  the  later  experiments,  bacteriologists  have  taken 
precautions  to  administer  uniform  doses  of  bacilli,  so  that  the  fii^st 
factor  mentioned  as  tending  to  produce  variable  results  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  eliminated.  However,  the  difference  in  the  pathogenic 
activity  of  bacilli  from  different  sources,  and  the  varying  power  of 
resistance  possessed  by  different  individuals  of  ^the  same  species,  and 
to  a  greater  degree  by  individuals  of  .different  species,  are  factors 
which  must  always  have  an  influence  upon  the  result,  and  must,  for 
that  reason,  always  be  taken  into  account. 

The  important  problems  in  the  great  subject  of  tuberculosis  are  not 
so  simple  that  they  can  be  solved  by  an  experimenter  who  ignores  the 
work  of  others  and  starts  out  with  a  few  cultures  of  bacilli  and  a  few 
experimental  animals  to  settle  the  whole  question  by  himself  and  on 
his  own  lines,  as  some  enthusiastic  gentlemen  have  discovered  during 
the  last  few  years.  All  lines  of  experimentation  must  be  considered, 
and  where  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of  harmony  the  reason  for  it  must 
be  discovered  before  dogmatic  conclusions  are  promulgated.  Above 
all,  we  should  endeavor  to  discriminate  between  positive  and  negative 
results  and  not  make  the  mistake  of  ignoring  or  suppressing  the 
experiments  which  demonstrate  something,  in  order  that  we  may 
accept  perhaps  the  more  numerous  ones  which  have  not  succeeded 
and  which  are  absolutely  barren  as  a  source  of  information.  The  field 
of  comparative  medicine  is  a  broad  one,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  those  engaged  in  human  medicine  to  look  to  it  for  the  solution  of 
those  difficult  problems  which  have  so  long  eluded  their  grasp. 

DIFFERENCES  OBSEEVED  IN  THE   TUBERCLE   BACILLUS   FROM   DIFFERENT 

SOURCES. 

The  study  of  avian  tuberculosis  throws  considerable  light  upon  the 
subject  of  ttie  variation  of  the  tuberculosis  virus.  This  type  of  bacilli, 
obtained  from  certain  birds,  is  very  virulent  for  fowls,  while  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  infect  fowls  with  human  tuberculosis;  dogs  are 
refractory  to  the^avian  bacilli,  but  are  quite  susceptible  to  the  human; 
guinea  pigs  are  extremely  susceptible  to  human  bacilli,  but  in  a  majority 
of  instances  resist  the  avian;  and,  strangely  enough,  rabbits  appear  to 
be  equally  susceptible  to  the  avian  and  the  human  types. 

The  human  bacillus,  as  is  well  known,  grows  between  the  tempera- 
ture limits  of  30^  and  40^  C,  while  the  avian  is  able  to  grow  between 
the  limits  of  35^  and  45^  C. ;  that  is,  the  avian  is  able  to  grow  through 
a  range  about  5^  higher  and  6^  lower  than  the  human  bacillus.     The 
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cultures  of  human  tuberculosis  appear  dry,  scaly,  or  verruoose,  dull, 
and  hard;  those  of  the  avian  are  moist,  oily,  wrinkled,  and  soft.  The 
human  bacillus  does  not  vegetate  at  all  at  43°  C. ,  while  the  avian  mul- 
tiplies rapidly  and  abundantly  at  that  temperature.  The  avian  bacilli 
are  longer,  thinner,  and  more  granular  than  the  human  bacilli. 

An  equally  interesting  type  of  tubercle  bacilli  was  obtained  by 
Krfil  and  Dubard"  from  tubercular  carp.  This  bacillus  was  able  to 
vegetate  between  the  temperature  limits  of  10°  and  37°  C. ;  that  is,  it 
could  not  grow  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  human  by  3^,  but  it 
could  grow  at  a  point  20°  lower.  It  is  very  vigorous  in  its  develop- 
ment, the  rods  at  first  being  short  and  broad,  but  in  cultures  growing 
into  long,  branched  filamenfcj.  On  veal-broth  agar,  after  twenty-four 
hours'  vegetation  at  ordinary  temperatures,  there  already  exists  a  vis- 
ible trace  of  the  culture,  which  by  the  twelfth  day  becomes  white, 
smooth,  and  shiny  like  the  avian. 

Another  extremely  interesting  type  of  the  BaciUua  tvbercvlosis  was 
described  by  Friedmann,*^  having  been  obtained  from  a  tuberculous 
turtle.  This  bacillus  was  able  to  vegetate  even  at  the  freezing  point, 
and  the  temperature  limits  of  its  growth  were  placed  by  the  observer 
at  0°  to  43°  C.  It  was,  therefore,  able  to  grow  at  a  temperature  even 
higher  than  the  human  bacillus  and  at  30°  lower.  Friedmann  says 
that,  as  A.  Kayserling  correctly  points  out,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
establish  morphological  differences  between  the  individual  bacilli  in 
pure  cultures  of  various  kinds  of  tubercle  bacilli,  such  as  human, 
avian,  piscine,  and  blindworm;  yet  he  found  in  many  preparations 
made  from  pure  cultures  that  the  bacilli  of  piscine,  blindworm,  and 
frog  tuberculosis  were  considerably  shorter  and  usually  thicker  than 
the  human  and  bovine  or  the  turtle  bacilli,  even  when  the  latter  were 
grown  at  the  lower  temperatures. 

These  examples  of  tuberculosis  affecting  animals  which  differ  so 
remarkably  from  each  other,  arid  these  tubercle  bacilli  which  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  morphology  and  even  to  a  greater  extent  in  their 
cultural  characteristics,  have  led  pathologists  to  inquire  if  this  tuber- 
culosis of  man  and  other  mammals,  of  birds,  of  reptiles,  of  amphibians, 
of  fish,  was  indeed  one  and  the  same  disease.  In  fact,  they  have  gone 
further  than  this  and  have  seriously  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  human  and  bovine  bacilli  of  the  mammalian  type  produce  an  iden- 
tical disease,  and  as  to  whether  human  tuberculosis  can  be  made  to 
infect  bovine  animals  or  bovine  tuberculosis  to  infect  man. 

These  questions  are  very  important,  since  they  indicate  a  possible 
source  of  human  infection,  which,  if  demonstrated,  would  require 
special  sanitary  regulations  for  its  suppression.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference from  a  prophylactic  point  of  view  whether  a  disease  is  confined 
to  one  species  of  animals  which  may  be  readily  placed  under  super- 
vision and  control,  or  whether  it  affects  numerous  species,  some  of 
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which  are  almost  beyond  our  reach.  If  mankind  is  susceptible  only 
to  human  tuberculosis,  the  problem  of  controlling  this  disease  in  the 
human  species  is  greatly  simplified;  but  if  the  infection  of  man  occurs 
from  animals,  and  particularly  from  the  domesticated  animals  with 
which  he  is  closely  associated  and  which  produce  such  an  important 
part  of  his  food  supply,  then  new  centers  of  infection  must  continually 
occur  until  this  source  of  danger  is  eliminated.  Direct  experiments 
to  show  whether  man  can  be  infected  with  animal  tuberculosis  arc  for 
obvious  reasons  impossible,  and  the  deductions  from  clinical  observa- 
tions are  uncertain  and  often  misleading;  we  must,  therefore,  form  our 
opinions  from  our  general  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  tubercle 
bacilli  as  they  are  studied  in  different  species  of  animals  and  under 
different  conditions  of  environment. 

Theobald  Smith'  has  devoted  much  study  to  human  and  bovine 
bacilli  and  has  pointed  out  differences  which  he  considers  sufloicient  to 
constitute  distinct  types.     He  says: 

With  one  exception  (one  out  of  seven)  the  human  bacilli  grew  from  the  start 
much  more  vigorously  than  the  bovine  bacilli.  With  several  the  rapidity  of  growth 
was  surprising.  After  two  weeks  these  cultures  appear  as  a  whitish  surface  layer  of 
a  pearly  luster  of  varying  thickness.  The  bovine  cultures  show  merely  discrete  colo- 
nies, or  a  thin,  uniform  layer  having  the  appearance  of  ground  glass.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  vigor  of  growth  has,  in  general,  maintained  itself,  with  the  slowly 
increasing  tendency  of  all  cultures  to  multiply  more  rapidly. 

The  size  of  bovine  bacilli  in  the  various  cultures  was  quite  constant.  They  were 
all  quite  short,  usually  about  1  to  1.5  //  long,  more  rarely  1  to  2  /i.  These  measure- 
ments do  not  tend  to  change  appreciably  with  prolonged  cultivation.  The  bacilli 
are  straight,  not  very  regular  in  outline.  Some  are  broader  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other,  some  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end;  i.  e.,  spindle  shaped.  Some 
may  be  so  short  as  to  resemble  oval  cocci.  W^ith  the  human  bacilli  the  form  was 
not  so  constant.  The  earliest  cultures  of  Sput.  II,  IV,  V,  and  VI  contained  forms 
from  1  to  2  /4  long,  hence  closely  approximating  the  bovine  forms.  Others  may  be 
longer  from  the  start.  In  all,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  not  noticed  among 
bovine  cultures,  to  grow  longer  under  artificial  cultivation.    *    *    * 

In  the  earliest  cultures,  therefore,  morphological  differences  are  not  necessarily 
characteristic,  and  can  not  aid  us  in  attempts  at  determining  the  origin  of  cul- 
tures.   ♦    *    * 

If  we  undertake  to  summarize  the  observations  made  with  microscope  and  culture 
tube  upon  these  bacilli  we  somewhat  hesitatingly  formulate  the  following  general 
statements: 

(1)  Bovine  and  other  animal  bacilli  (except  Namaj  which  is  regarded  as  coming 
from  man)  grew  less  vigorously  for  a  number  of  generations  than  the  sputum 
bacilli.     Sputum  I  is  an  exception  and  is  probably  an  atypical  form. 

(2)  Bovine  bacilli  are  much  less  influenced  by  certain  modifications  of  the  culture 
medium. 

(3)  Bovine  bacilli  tend  to  remain  short;  human  bacilli  are  either  more  slender 
from  the  start  or  become  so  during  cultivation. 

Recently  Smith**  has  given  another  and  perhaps  more  definite  dis- 
tinguishing feature  between  human  and  bovine  bacilli.  If  ordinary 
bouillon  prepared  from  fresh  beef  with  3  to  5  per  cent  glycerin  added 
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be  used,  and  if  the  acidity  be  made  eqaivalent  to  about  3  per  cent  of 
normal  acid,  phenolphthalein  being  the  -indicator,  the  reaction  of  the 
bouillon  during  the  formation  of  the  membrane  approaches  the  neutral 
point  or  becomes  slightly  alkaline  in  the  case  of  bovine  bacilli,  but 
remains  acid  in  the  case  of  human  bacilli. 

MODIFICATION  OF  THE  MORI'HOLOGY  AND  VIRULENCE  OF  TUBERCLE 
BACILLI  BY  CULTURE  AND  BY  PASSING  THROUGH  VARIOUS  SPECIES 
OF   ANIMALS. 

In  the  study  of  avian  tuberculosis  it  was  found  that  the  great 
majority  of  inoculations  of  fowl  tuberculosis  to  guinea  pigs,  and  of 
mammalian  tuberculosis  from  guinea  pigs  to  fowls,  failed  to  infect. 
There  were  some  who  concluded  that  the  disease  could  not  be  trans- 
mitted between  these  species.  However,  it  was  found  that  an  occa- 
sional guinea  pig  when  inoculated  with  avian  tuberculosis  would 
succumb  with  generalized'  visceral  granulations,  and  after  passing 
thi'ough  a  number  of  mammals  this  bacillus  of  avian  origin  may 
become  very  virulent  for  the  guinea  pig  and  even  pathogenic  for  the 
dog,  and  at  the  same  time  may  lose  its  virulence  for  the  Grallinaceae. 
Cadiot,  Gilbert,  and  Koger"  succeeded  in  infecting  fowls  with  tuber- 
culosis of  canine  origin.  A  fowl  which  had  been  inoculated  and  fed 
with  tubercular  material  from  the  dog  was  found  at  the  autopsy  to 
have  granulations  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  and  tuberculous 
ulcerations  of  the  intestine.  The  bacilli  from  this  fowl  seemed  to 
have  been  modified  somewhat  and  to  have  acquired  the  pathogenic 
properties  which  made  a  sort  of  intermediate  type  between  the  human 
and  the  avian.  Another  fowl,  inoculated  from  the  liver  of  the  first, 
died  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  days  with  tubercles  at 
the  point  of  inoculation  and  numerous  granulations  of  the  peritoneum, 
liver,  spleen,  ovaries,  and  lungs.  It  had  not  entirely  lost  its  original 
properties,  however,  for,  inoculated  upon  a  dog  which  was  killed  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  it  caused  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the 
liver,  kidneys,  and  the  lungs.  From  subsequent  investigations  these 
authors^  conclude  that,  by  injecting  horse  serum  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  fowls  every  ten  days,  the  natural  immunity  of  these  birds 
from  mammalian  tuberculosis  is  so  greatly  diminished  that  they  can 
be  almost  invariably  infected  by  inoculation. 

Dubard,*  in  studying  the  tuberculosis  of  carp,  concluded  that  the 
infection  was  caused  by  the  contamination  of  the  ponds  with  tuber- 
cular material  from  the  human  subject,  on  account  of  'Hhe  exact 
coincidence  of  the  appearance  and  of  the  cessation  of  the  disease  of 
the  fish  with  the  appearance  and  the  disappearance  of  contamination 
of  the  ponds  by  human  tubercular  products.^  This  observation  led 
him  to  make  experiments,  in  which  he  says  he  succeeded  many  times 
in  producing  the  piscine  type  of  tuberculosis  by  inoculating  cold- 
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blooded  animals  with  pure  standard  cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
He  found  all  cold-blooded  animals  with  which  he  experimented  sus- 
ceptible to  human  tuberculosis.  The  most  susceptible  were  the  gray 
lizards  and  frogs;  the  least  susceptible  were  the  adders  and  the 
voracious  fishes.  Krdl  and  Dubard*'  state  that  one  of  them  has 
demonstrated  that  the  bacillus  of  Koch  by  passage  through  cold- 
blooded animals  acquired  the  property  of  developing  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures on  all  the  laboi'atory  media.  At  the  same  time  these 
cultures,  which  have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  those  of  ordinary 
tuberculosis,  lose  their  pathogenic  power  for  animals  of  constant  tem- 
perature. The  facility  with  which  this  modified  bacillus  grows,  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  accomplishes  its  vital  cycle,  which  appeared  to 
the  authoi*s  very  complete,  the  dichotomic  filamentous  forms  that  it 
presents  in  the  course  of  its  evolution,  seemed  to  them  an  exaggeration 
of  what  occurs  with  the  tuberculosis  previously  known.  It  was  found 
that  tihc  maximum  temperature  at  which  it  would  grow  was  below 
30^  C,  and  it  was  only  after  great  difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  cultures  at  37^  C*  However,  by  proceeding  progressively 
they  succeeded  in  conquering  its  repugnance  to  elevated  temperatures. 
The  same  result  might  be  obtained  by  inoculating  lizards  that  are  kept 
in  an  incubator.  There  is  thus  produced  a  select  I'ace  which  grows 
well  at  37^  C.  It  is  much  more  easily  cultivated  on  a  new  soil  than 
the  human  bacillus,  and  is  only  slightly  sensitive  to  variations  of  the 
acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  media,  but  is  otherwise  very  sensitive  to 
sudden  changes  of  the  chemical  composition  of  such  media.  The 
closer  this  type  is  to  its  piscine  origin  the  more  it  has  the  avain  aspect; 
the  farther  away  it  is  and  the  longer  it  has  been  cultivated  at  36^  C, 
the  more  it  is  like  the  human. 

One  of  these  authors,  by  starting  with  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis 
jdscium  and  passing  it  through  a  series  of  guinea  pigs,  obtained  a 
tuberculosis  which  differed  in  nothing  from  the  human  in  its  cultural, 
niorphologic,  and  pathogenic  characteristics. 

Herzog*  in  a  recent  publication  concludes  from  his  experiments  that 
the  bacillus  of  mammalian  tuberculosis  loses  its  power  to  infect  mam- 
mals wben  it  is  passed  through  the  organism  of  cold-blooded  animals. 
The  longer  mammalian  bacilli  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  body  of  the 
frog  the  longer  do  guinea  pigs  live  after  they  are  inoculated  with 
these  bacilli.  He  says  that  DieudonnI  was  even  more  successful  in 
similar  experiments  conducted  by  him.  He  found  that  of  frogs  inoc- 
ulated directly  with  mammalian  tuberculosis  almost  all  survive;  of  the 
frogs  inoculated  from  this  first  set  of  frogs  a  few  die,  the  majority  sur- 
vive; while  of  the  third  group  of  frogs  inoculated  from  the  second  group 
the  majority  die;  a  part  survive.  The  bacilli  are  found  to  have  under- 
gone a  great  change  morphologically;  they  are  short  and  broad  and 
hardly  to  be  dbtinguished  from  those  of  fish  tuberculosis.     The  cul- 
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tures,  too,  are  veiy  similar  to  the  cultures  of  fish  tuberculosis  and 
would  only  grow  between  22^  and  30^  C.  Attempts  to  obtain  cul- 
tures at  the  maximum  temperature  mentioned  had  been  unsuccessful 
up  to  the  time  of  reporting.  The  bacillus  was  no  longer  pathogenic 
for  guinea  pigs. 

Friedmann^^  also  found  that  the  turtle  bacillus,  when  inoculated  in 
guinea  pigs  in  large  doses,  produced  true  tubercles  containing  both 
giant  cells  and  tubercle  bacilli. 

Comparative  studies  of  human  and  bovine  bacilli  have  been  made 
by  numerous  investigators.  In  a  recent  article  Wolbach  and  Ernst** 
state  with  reference  to  their  work: 

Rarely  in  the  human  cultures  exceedingly  large,  round  bodies,  several  microns  in 
diameter  were  found  in  branched  bacilli  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three  branche?; 
still  more  rarely  the  center  of  this  body  was  occupied  by  a  round,  unstained  refrac- 
tive body,  such  as  has  been  described  by  Fischel  in  the  club  swellings  of  the  avian 
bacillus. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last-described  forms,  which  undoubtedly  are  degener- 
ate, all  those  found  in  the  human  cultures  were  found  in  the  bovine  cultures,  although 
with  less  frequency.  Branched  bacilli  and  the  thread-like  rods  were  found,  while 
the  small  and  large  deeply  staining  spore-like  bodies  were  found  in  as  great  abundance 
as  in  the  human  cultures.  In  the  cultures  isolated  by  ourselves  the  average  lengths 
were  less  than  in  the  human  cultures,  rarely  exceeding  6  to  8  ^  in  length.  In  the 
bovine  culture  from  Krdl  exceedingly  long  thread-like  forms  were  found. 

Remarkable  as  the  changes  described  seem  when  we  compare  the  two  extreme^*, 
one  the  short  rods  averaging  about  1  //  in  length  occurring  on  egg,  the  other  the 
long  filiform  and  branched  bacilli  10  to  15  //  long  occurring  on  brain,  yet  thqy  are 
constant  in  their  occurrence,  and  one  extreme  may  be  changed  into  the  other  at 
once  by  change  of  meilium. 

In  their  summary  these  authors  say: 

(1)  The  tubercle  bacillus  undergoes  marked  changes  in  morphology  with  change 
of  culture  medium.  (2)  The  microscopic  characteristics  of  a  fully  developed  culture 
are  fairly  constant  for  each  medium. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  morphology  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
changes  when  the  cultures  are  made  on  different  media  indicate  that  it 
is  possible  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  appearance  of  the  rods  as 
indicative  of  different  types.  As  the  body  of  an  infected  animal  is 
simply  a  culture  medium  for  the  inoculated  bacilli,  we  should  infer 
from  the  laboratory  experiments  just  mentioned  that  bacilli  from  the 
same  culture  if  introduced  into  the  bodies  of  animals  of  different 
species  might  in  each  case  develop  different  morphological  characters. 
For  this  reason  the  morphology  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  very  satisfac- 
tory means  of  distinguishing  between  tubercle  bacilli  from  different 
sources.  Indeed,  in  the  same  microscopic  preparation  we  generally 
find  both  long  and  short  rods,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  of 
which  there  are  the  most  or  what  is  the  average  length.  I  have 
recently  been  shown  a  photograph  by  de  Schweinitz  of  two  micro- 
scopic shreds  from  the  same  culture,  one  of  which  was  made  up 
entirely  of  short  rods  and  the  other  entirely  of  long  rods.     Now,  as  the 
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bacilli  in  each  of  these  shreds  appeared  to  reproduce  their  individual 
characteristics,  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  culture  made  from  one  shred 
would  have  a  very  diflPerent  appearance  from  that  made  from  the  other 
shred,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  morphology  of  the  rods. 

About  two  years  ago,  in  order  to  study  the  changes  which  occur 
in  tubercle  bacilli  grown  under  different  conditions,  I  requested 
Schroeder  to  carefully  inject  some  human  tubercle  bacilli  into  the 
udder  of  a  dry  cow.  He  therefore,  on  October  3, 1901,  injected  40  c.  c. 
of  virulent  human  culture  through  the  duct  of  the  teat,  using  a  blunt 
canula  and  observing  every  precaution  to  prevent  mechanical  injury. 
This  injection  was  followed  by  considemble  swelling  and  induration 
of  the  affected  quarter  of  the  udder,  and  by  the  secretion  of  300  to 
400  c.  c.  of  a  gray  sirupy  fluid  having  a  glistening  appeai-ance,  in  which 
were  found  numerous  leucocytes,  fat  globules,  and  tubercle  bacilli. 
There  is  still  at  this  time  (January,  1904)  some  induration  of  the 
udder,  and  the  secretion  containing  tubercle  bacilli  has  continued 
since  the  time  of  infection.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  this  human 
bacillus,  which  is  not  pathogenic  for  bovine  animals,  should  have 
been  able  to  maintain  its  existence  and  to  multiply  within  the  milk 
ducts  of  the  cow  for  so  long  a  period  of  time.  The  virulence  of  the 
bacilli  have  been  tested  from  time  to  time,  but  no  material  change  in 
this  respect  has  been  demonstrated.  Cultures  on  egg  medium  recently 
examined  show  that  the  colonies  are  easily  broken  up  and  in  this 
character  resemble  bovine  cultures,  but  otherwise  no  change  has  been 
observed. 

Ravenel"  infected  a  calf  with  a  human  culture  of  moderate  viru- 
lence by  administering  large  and  repeated  doses.  The  animal  lived 
one  hundred  and  six  days,  and  at  the  autopsy  showed  tubercles  in  the 
bronchial  glands,  liver,  omentum,  mesentery,  and  lungs.  A  second 
calf,  inoculated  from  the  first,  died  in  forty -eight  days.  A  third  calf, 
inoculated  from  the  second,  died  in  twenty-three  days,  while  the 
fourth  and  fifth  of  the  series  each  died  in  twent3'^-four  days.  The 
author  believes  not  only  that  he  succeeded  in  conveying  human  tuber- 
culosis to  calves  by  giving  large  and  repeated  doses  of  the  culture, 
but  by  successive  passages  through  calves  there  was  brought  about 
a  marked  increase  in  the  virulence  of  this  culture. 

Theobald  Smith,*'  in  commenting  upon  this  experiment,  says: 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  this  single  experiment  as  establishing  the  possibility 
of  an  increase  in  virulence  of  the  human  variety  of  bacilli  in  cattle.  In  spite  of  all 
precautions  errors  may  creep  in  when  a  species  eminently  susceptible  to  the  bovine 
bacillus  is  used,  when  tlie  experiment  extends  over  such  a  long  period  and  so  much 
culture  fluid  is  injected  that  freedom  from  errors  can  only  be  established  by  several 
concordant  results.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  in  such  an  experiment, 
indicating  sudden  increase  in  virulence,  the  culture  used  may  have  been  originally  a 
bovine  culture  grafted  upon  the  human  subject  and  thereby  attenuated.  Such  a  cul- 
ture would  probably  respond  quickly  to  serial  inoculations,  whereas  a  true  human 
type  may  not 
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It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  increase  of  virulence  in  the  human  cul- 
ture growing  in  the  bovine  body  is  any  more  improbable  than  the 
decrease  of  virulence  of  the  bovine  bacilli  growing  in  the  human 
body.  Both  hypotheses  involve  a  marked  variation  of  virulence,  and 
such  a  variation  is  probably  as  likely  to  occur  in  one  direction  as  in 
the  other. 

Hamilton  and  Young'*  made  a  similar  expei*iment,  from  which  they 
conclude  ^'that  when  tuberculosis  from  a  human  source  has  been 
ingrafted  upon  a  calf,  it  gains  enormously  in  virulence  by  being  rein- 
oculated  upon  a  second  calf." 

Arloing^'^  states  that  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  in  1884:  and 
1886  he  increased  the  virulence  of  the  material  (tubercular)  from  cer- 
tain surgical  lesions  by  several  successive  passages  through  the  guinea 
pig.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  this  material,  which  at  first  infected 
only  the  guinea  pig,  finally  became  infectious  for  the  rabbit.  The 
most  profound  changes  which  he  obtained  were  thoee  which  resulted 
from  accustoming  the  bacilli  to  vegetate  in  the  deeper  layers  of 
glycerin  bouillon.  The  human  bacillus,  which  before  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  bouillon  produced  tuberculosis  in  the  rabbit  and  guinea 
pig  by  all  the  channels  of  inoculation,  now  presented  special  char- 
acteristics. It  infected  guinea  pigs  only  with  great  difficulty  and  very 
feebly  by  subcutaneous  inoculation,  and  appeared  to  be  without  effect 
upon  the  rabbit  when  introduced  by  the  same  channel.  Injected  into  the 
rabbit  intravenously,  however,  it  produced  a  kind  of  septicemic  tuber- 
cular infection,  fatal  in  two  or  three  weeks,  without  apparent  tuber- 
cular lesions  in  the  lungs — one  might  believe  it  dispossessed  of  its 
tubercle-producing  power — but  if  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
of  the  rabbit  in  proper  dose,  it  caused  an  extensive  tubercular  erup*- 
tion  on  the  omentum  and  on  points  of  the  mesentery  and  intestinal 
folds.  If  propagated  for  a  long  time  in  bouillon  by  successive  cul- 
tures, it  may,  without  known  cause,  recover  a  small  part  of  its  old 
virulence  and  cause  an  eruption  of  very  discrete  and  very  small  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs. 

The  intravenous  injection  of  this  bacillus  with  calves  does  not  give 
rise  to  the  same  appearances;  but  the  effects  are  no  less  remarkable. 
In  fact,  these  inoculations  determine  very  extensive  infiltrations  of 
the  lungs,  which  cause  death  in  a  few  weeks; 

A  bovine  bacillus  of  normal  virulence  was  also  accustomed  to  grow 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  glycerin  bouillon,  and  after  a  few  generations  in 
this  medium  its  virulence  became  modified.  It  was  still  very  fatal  for 
sheep  and  goats,  but  had  become  remarkably  harmless  for  calves.  The 
lesions  which  it  caused  in  the  lungs  were  also  modified.  In  place  of 
the  usual  granular  eruption,  it  produced  with  sheep  and  goats  massive 
lobular  infiltrations  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  lungs,  having  a 
gray  color  and  a  sarcomatous  appearance  on  section. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  has  recently  been  made  by  Mohler," 
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io  the  Bareau  of  Animal  Industry.  Two  cows,  Nos.  300  and  312,  were 
inoculated  subcutaneously  with  tubercle  bacilli  obtained  from  human 
sputum.  After  testing  with  tuberculin^  the  inoculations  were  made 
by  the  injection  in  front  of  each  shoulder  of  2  c.  c.  of  normal  salt  solu- 
tion containing  tubercle  bacilli  in  suspension.  One  of  the  animals 
(No.  300)  received  in  this  manner  bacilli  which  had  been  cultivated 
artificially  for  five  generations  upon  dog  serum,  without  passage 
through  any  inteiiiiediate  animal  other  than  the  guinea  pig  first  used 
to  isolate  the  bacillus  from  contaminating  organisms  in  the  sputum. 
The  other  cow  (No.  312)  was  inoculated  with  material  from  the  same 
source  originally,  but,  instead  of  continued  growth  in  the  incubator 
upon  dog  serum,  it  had  been  passed  successively  through  a  series  of 
seven  rabbits.  An  emulsion  of  the  axillary  gland  of  the  last  rabbit  was 
used  for  the  injection.  The  rabbits  succumbed  upon  ihe  eighty-second, 
tiiirty-third,  fiftieth,  twenty -first,  fifty -eighth,  thirty-fifth,  and  thirty- 
sixth  days,  respectively,  after  inoculation — an  average  of  forty-six 
and  one-half  days. 

As  a  result  of  this  comparative  test  it  was  shown  at  the  autopsy  of 
these  cattle,  held,  respectively,  one  hundred  and  fifty -eight  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  days  after  inoculation  (both  animals  having 
been  chloroformed),  that  the  bacillus  in  the  first  instance  had  failed  to 
produce  any  lasting  tubercular  lesion  whatever,  the  autopsy  being 
absolutely  negative.  The  lesions  present  in  the  second  animal,  how- 
ever, indicated  that  marked  increase  in  virulence  had  occurred  from 
the  repeated  passage  of  the  tubercle  baciUus  through  rabbits. 

The  clinical  notes  show  that  the  animal's  temperature  had  risen  from 
an  initial  of  102^  to  106°  F.  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  inoculation, 
and  Uiat  acceleration  of  respiration  was  noticeable.  The  temperature 
gradually  receded,  although  it  was  variable  from  day  to  day.  Later 
observations  showed  that  there  was  at  each  point  of  inoculation  a  firm, 
hard  tumor  involving  the  adjacent  prescapular  gland.  The  autopsy 
showed  on  the  right  side  at  the  point  of  inoculation  a  tumor  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut,  full  of  thick  yellowish  pus.  At  the  opposite  seat  of  injec- 
tion there  was  a  tumor  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  full  of  caseous  material 
and  surrounded  by  an  inflammatory  area  of  granulation  tissue.  The 
right  and  left  prescapular  glands  were  enlarged  and  contained  numerous 
foci  of  calcareous  matter.  The  lungs  contained  twelve  or  more  scat- 
tered grayish  tubercular  foci.  The  anterior  and  posterior  mediastinal 
lymph  glands  were  greatly  enlarged  and  thickly  studded  with  calca- 
reous tubercular  areas.  The  bronchial  glands  were  the  size  of  pigeon 
eggs  and  gritty  on  section.  The  liver  contained  some  fifteen  tuber- 
cular foci,  both  superficial  and  deep.  The  retropharyngeal,  submaxil- 
lary, prepectoral,  and  portal  lymph  glands  all  contained  small  tuber- 
cular foci,  and  there  were  inflammatory  fibrous  neoplasms  on  the  costal 
and  diaphragmatic  pleura  and  the  omentum. 

We  have  here  a  case  of  tuberculosis  in  a  bovine  animal  produced 
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by  sputum  bacilli,  and  the  virulence  of  these  sputum  bacilli  had  been 
increased  by  passage  through  a  series  of  rabbits,  since  other  bacilli 
from  the  same  source  which  had  not  been  passed  through  rabbits  failed 
to  produce  any  disease  when  similarly  inoculated  upon  a  bovine  animal. 

Mohler  has  made  similar  studies  with  another  culture  of  bacilli 
which  were  obtained  from  the  human  subject,  but  which  had  moi-pho- 
logical  and  cultural  peculiarities  similar  to  those  of  the  bovine  bacillus, 
although  it  produced  in  cattle  local  lesions  only.  This  bacillus  was 
passed  through  a  series  of  five  cats,  and  was  then  found  to  be  com- 
pletely changed  in  its  morphological  appearance,  the  rods  being  elon- 
gated, slender,  more  or  less  beaded,  and  entirely  of  the  human  type. 
But  far  from  decreasing  in  virulence,  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
morphological  appearance,  this  bacillus  had  so  increased  in  its  patho- 
genic activity  that  it  now  produced  generalized  tuberculosis  in  a  cow. 
This  cow  was  inoculated  subcutaneously  in  front  of  each  shoulder  with 
2  c.  c.  of  a  salt  solution  emulsion  of  the  tuberculous  omentum  of  the 
last  cat  of  the  series.  The  cow  rapidly  lost  flesh,  had  a  temperature 
of  104^  F.,  with  the  point  of  inoculation  and  adjacent  glands  gi-eatly 
swollen.  The  autopsy  revealed  generalized  tuberculosis,  involving 
the  lungs,  mediastinal  glands,  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys. 

Other  cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  obtained  from  the  mesenteric 
glands  of  a  sheep,  hog,  and  cow,  when  recovered  from  their  original 
source  and  grown  on  dog  serum,  conformed  to  the  bovine  type  in 
every  particular;  but  after  passage  through  several  cats  and  recovery 
on  dog  serum  a  striking  change  was  observed  in  their  morphology, 
since  they  then  showed  elongated  and  slender  rods  more  or  less  beaded 
and  undistinguishable  from  the  human  bacillus.  That  there  was  no 
decrease  in  the  virulence  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  last  cat  in 
the  series  succumbed  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  the  most  of  the 
cats  in  the  same  series  and  always  in  less  time  than  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  shown  by  the  preceding  animals  of  the  series. 

THE   SIGNIFICANCE   OF  TYPES  AMONG   TUBERCLE   BACILLI. 

The  successful  results  of  experiments  made  with  a  view  of  modify- 
ing the  virulence  of  tubercle  bacilli  obtained  from  different  sources 
and  having  different  degrees  of  activity  are  now  so  numerous,  so  posi- 
tive, and  so  concordant  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  them  away  by 
the  hypothesis  of  accidental  contamination  or  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  cultures  used  had  an  origin  different  from  what  was  supposed. 
Beginning  with  reciprocal  transformations  of  the  avian,  mammalian, 
piscine,  and  amphibian  bacilli,  investigatora  have  attacked  the  types 
which  are  less  clearly  defined,  such  as  the  human  and  the  bovine  types, 
and  have  both  reduced  and  increased  their  virulence  for  certain  species 
of  animals  and  have  modified  their  morphological  appearance  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  identify  them  by  their  form. 
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What,  then,  is  the  significance  of  the  word  "  type"  as  applied  to  tuber-, 
cle  bacilli  of  human,  bov^ine,  porcine,  or  canine  origin?  Is  it  not 
merely  an  aggregation  of  temporary  characteristics  which  have  been 
acquired  as  the  result  of  the  vegetation  of  the  bacillus  for  a  time 
under  certain  definite  conditions  of  environment? 

When  the  differentiation  of  human  and  bovine  bacilli  was  first 
undertaken  the  characteristic  made  most  prominent  was  the  much 
greater  virulence  for  cattle  of  bacilli  of  bovine  origin.  It  has  since 
been  proven,  however,  that  bacilli  equal  in  virulence  to  those  of  bovine 
origin  have  been  obtained  from  the  human  subject,  and  it  has  also 
been  proven  that  bacilli  of  no  greater  virulence  than  the  average  human 
bacillus  have  been  obtained  from  the  bovine  subject.  According  to 
Kossel  *',  the  German  tuberculosis  commission  recognized  three  degrees 
of  virulence  in  seven  cultures  which  they  tested  from  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  it  also  recognized  four  degrees  of  virulence  in  thirty-nine  cultures 
from  human  sources.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  specific  degree 
of  virulence  can  be  defined  as  absolutely  characteristic  of  either  the 
human  or  the  bovine  bacillus.  The  most  that  we  can  say  is  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  bovine  bacilli  are  much  more  virulent  for  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  rabbits,  and  perhaps  some  other  animals,  than  are  the 
greater  part  of  the  human  bacilli.  The  investigations  thus  far  made 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  all  gradations  of  virulence  among 
tubercle  bacilli  of  bovine  origin  as  well  as  among  those  of  human 
origin.  , 

Another  characteristic,  which  was  named  with  considerable  confi- 
dence as  a  distinguishing  feature,  was  the  morphological  appearance 
of  the  rods  when  grown  upon  dog  serum.  Bacilli  have  been  obtained 
from  the  human  subject,  however,  which  had  the  exact  morphology 
that  had  been  attributed  to  the  bovine  bacilli,  and  bovine  bacilli  have 
been  changed  by  passing  them  through  cats  so  that  they  acquired  the 
morphology  of  the  human  bacilli.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the  rods 
vary  as  they  are  found  in  the  lesions  of  the  same  subject;  bacilli  of 
the  same  source  vary  greatly  according  to  the  medium  upon  which 
they  are  grown,  and  the  individual  rods  of  the  same  culture  and  grow- 
ing upon  the  same  medium  also  vary.  While  the  greater  part  of  the 
cultures  from  human  sources  which  have  been  grown  upon  dog  serum 
for  a  considerable  time  show  rods  which  are  longer  and  thinner  than 
those  of  most  cultures  similarly  made  from  bovine  sources,  there  are 
notable  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Of  the  cultural  characteristics  about  the  same  thing  may  be  said. 
The  most  of  them  are  far  from  constant,  as  may  be  noted,  especially 
if  we  compare  a  number  of  bovine  cultures  and  a  number  of  human 
cultures  each  from  a  different  subject.  The  reaction  test  of  the  cul- 
ture medium  which  has  recently  been  proposed  has  not  been  investi- 
gated sufficiently  to  enable  one  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  accuracy. 
H.  Doc.  743,  5S-2 6 
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There  appears,  a  priori,  to  be  no  more  reason  to  expect  constancy  in 
this  character  than  in  the  others  which  have  been  suggested  as  a  means 
of  discriminating  between  bacilli  from  different  sources. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  tubercle  bacilli  tend  to  the  production 
of  different  types  corresponding  to  the  medium  upon  or  within  which 
they  are  grown  and  to  the  conditions  of  environment  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  v^etating  in  any 
given  animal  species  for  a  time  they  will  present  some  special  charac- 
teristics. These  characteristics  may  be  valuable  in  many  cases  as  indi- 
cating the  origin  of  a  given  culture,  but  they  can  not  be  properly 
regarded  as  fixed  and  unchangeable  nor  as  indicating  that  such  types 
ai*e  imthogenic  only  for  the  particular  species  of  animal  from  which 
the  type  was  obtained. 

THE    TRANSMISSION   OF   ANIMAL   TUBERCULOSIS   TO   MAN. 

Basing  their  conclusions  upon  the  failuixi  of  the  inoculations  made 
by  them  to  produce  tuberculosis  in  bovine  and  other  large  animals 
with  cultures  of  the  human  bacillus  and  upon  the  morphological  and 
cultural  differences  above  referred  to,  some  investigators  have  held 
that  human  tuberculosis  differs  from  l)Ovine  and  can  not  be  transmitted 
to  cattle,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  if  bovine  tuber- 
culosis can  be  transmitted  to  man.  In  order  to  reach  these  conclu- 
sions it  was  necessary  to  ignore  the  very  positive  results  of  Chauveau" 
in  infecting  cattle  with  human  tuberc^ilosis  and  those  of  other  experi- 
menters who  produced  less  extensive  lesions  in  the  inoculated  animals. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  put  aside  the  clinical  evidence  of  the  infection 
of  man  with  }>ovine  tuberculosis,  which,  while  not  absolutely  conclu- 
sive, was  yet  very  strong,  particularly  the  cases  of  accidental  inocula- 
tions. And,  finally,  it  would  appear  that  the  successful  inoculations  of 
mammalian  tuberculosis  upon  birds,  fishes,  and  amphibians,  and  the 
counter  inoculations  of  avian,  piscine,  and  amphibian  tuberculosis 
upon  mammals,  had  been  lost  sight  of,  or  the  authors  in  question 
would  have  I>een  more  cautious  in  putting  forth  such  hjrpotheses,  for 
surely  if  the  disease  was  transmissible  between  such  widely  separated 
species  as  human  and  carp  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  it  could  not 
be  transn^itted  from  human  to  bovine. 

Since  Koch's  paper  was  read  before  the  British  congress  on  '^  Tubercu- 
losis in  11)01 "  numerous  investigators  have  taken  up  this  question,  and 
it  has  been  shown  conclusiv  ely  that  tubercle  bacilli  from  the  human 
subject  may  be  so  virulent  as  to  produce  generalized  tuberculosis  in 
cattle,  even  when  inoculated  subcutaneously.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  enter  into  details  concerning  the  various  experiments  conducted 
by  Vagedes,  Ravenel,  de  Schweinitz,  Mohler,  De  Jong,  Del^pine, 
StenstrOm,  Fibiger  and  Jensen,  Nocard,  Max  Wolff,  Arloing,  Behring, 
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Dean  and  Todd,  Hamilton  and  Young,  the  Gernaan  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mission, and  by  Theobald  Smith,  all  of  whom  have  succeeded  in  caus- 
ing gene^ized  tuberculosis  in  xattlo  by  inoculation  with  bacilli  of 
buBmn  ori^n.  The  GermaTi  commission  in  testing  tiiirt3'-nine  human 
cultures  found  four  -of  these  to  be  very  virulent  for  cattle,  which  is 
apf)roxii]»U)ely  10  per  cent;  but  all  of  tliese  cultures  were  included  in 
the  sixteen  which  were  obtained  from  eliildren,  so  that  of  tl>e  cultures 
from  children  tested  25  per  cent  were  virulent  far  cattle.  The  experi- 
ments of  the  above-mentioned  investigators  at  once  and  forever  dis- 
prove the  conclusion  that  tuberculomas  can  not  be  transmitted  from  the 
human  fjubject  to  cattle;  but  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
this  virulent  tuberculosis  obtained  from  man  Is  really  of  human  origin 
or  whether  it  is  bo\dne  tuberculosis  ^vhich  has  been  grafted  upon  the 
human  subject.  If  it  be  admitted  that  tbis  is  human  tuberculosis,  then 
it  follows  that  cattle  are  susceptible  to  human  tuberculosis,  and  the 
principal  argument  that  has  been  used  to  show  that  bovine  tuberculosis 
is  not  communicated  to  man  falls  to  the  ground.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  admitted  that  the  subjects  from  which  these  virulent  cul- 
tures were  obtained  were  affected  with  bovine  tubcTculosis,  then  it 
follows  without  further  argument  that  the  tuberculosis  of  animals  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  human  tuberculosis. 

It  has  been  my.  object  to  impix^ss  upon  3'ou,  so  far  as  I  could  in  tlie 
brief  time  at  m}^  disposal,  how  widely  the  disease  which  we  know  as 
tuberculosis  in  distzributed  in  nature;  how  it  has  been  observed  in 
fifthes,  frogs,  lizards,  snakes,  turtles,  bii'ds,  and  in  a  great  \'ariety  of 
mammals;  .how  it  may  be  transmitted  artificially  from  any  one  of 
these  creatures  to  another  far  removed  from  it  in  the  zoological  scale; 
how  the  morphology  and  cultural  characteristics  of  the  bacilli  from 
these  different  sources,  though  in  many  respects  thev  show  great  \'ari- 
ations,  may  be  modified  almost  at  the  will  of  the  experimenter  by 
gradual  adaptation  to  other  animal  organisms  or  to  other  conditions  of 
environment;  how  different  degrees  of  Wrulenee  and  different  mor- 
phological characteristics  have  been  found  which  form  a  series  of 
intermediate  grades  between  the  most  virulent  bovine  bacilli  and  the 
most  attenuated  human  bacilli;  how  the  virulence  of  bacilli  from 
human  sources  has  been  increased  bv  passage  tlirough  rabbits,  cats, 
and  calves  until  in  each  case  it  became  very  active  for  bovine  animals, 
and  how  the  test  of  inoculating  bovine  animals  with  bacilli  from 
human  sources  has  shown  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  such 
baciili  produce  generalized  tuberculosis  in  these  animals,  and  thus 
exhibit  a  virulence  which  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
tubercle  bacilli  from  bovine  sources.  As  a  result  of  all  this  work  we 
are  looking  at  tuberculosis  more  and  more  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  pathology;  in  other  words,  wo  are  taking  a  broader  view  of 
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these  questions,  and  the  little  barriers  which  were  raised  to  form  a 
dividing  line  between  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  are  melting 
away.  We  see  one  tuberculosis,  one  tubercle  bacillus  with  infinite 
variations  according  to  its  habitat,  whether  that  habitat  is  an  artificial 
culture  medium  or  an  animal  organism;  and,  notwithstanding  these 
variations,  a  bacillus  which  is  alwaj^s  essentially  the  same,  and  one 
which  may  at  any  time,  if  given  suitable  conditions,  reti*ace  its  steps 
and  recover  the  properties  which  it  possessed  before  the  variations 
occurred. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  practical  lessons  which  we  should  obtain  from 
these  scientific  investigations.  A  great  and  successful  effort  is  being 
made  to  reduce  the  suffering  and  mortality  which  results  from  human 
tuberculosis.  Rooms  occupied  by  consumptives  are  disinfected,  the 
sputum  is  destroyed,  expectoration  in  public  places  and  on  the  side- 
walks is  prohibited,  sanatoria  are  being  established  where  those  aflSicted 
with  the  disease  may  be  properly  treated  without  endangering  other 
members  of  the  community.  And  so  one  by  one  the  channels  of  infec- 
tion between  man  and  man  are  being  brought  under  control  or  abol- 
ished. The  good  effects  of  this  work  are  already  seen  in  the  reduction 
of  the  mortalitj'  from  tuberculosis  in  the  places  where  it  has  been 
going  on.  But  why  should  we  ignore  the  channels  of  infection 
between  animals  and  man^  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  tuljer- 
culosis  in  cattle,  particularly  in  milch  cows,  and  in  pigs;  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  in  these  animals  is  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
Why  should  we  continue  to  allow  milk  to  be  sold  and  to  use  it  our- 
selves if  it  is  produced  by  herds  where  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cows 
have  tuberculosis?  Why  should  we  continue  to  allow  tuberculous 
animals  to  be  slaughtered  practically  without  supervision  in  numerous 
abattoirs  and  the  meat  sold  for  human  consumption  without  restriction  ? 

There  are  two  answers  to  these  questions.  The  first  is  that  the  work 
is  progressing  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  the  second  is  that 
the  medical  profession  has  never  appreciated,  and  does  not  now  appre- 
ciate, the  importance  of  animal  tuberculosis  as  a  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  human  tuberculosis.  This  fact  is  as  plain  as  the  noonday  sun 
to  an3^onc  who  has, watched  the  development  of  medical  sentiment,  as 
I  have,  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century.  When  the  experiments  of 
Villemin^^  demonstrated  the  infectiousness  of  tuberculosis,  and  veter- 
inarians called  attention  to  the  danger  of  infection  from  animal  sources, 
some  twent^'-five  years  ago,  we  were  told  that  tuberculosis  was  plainly 
an  hereditary  disease,  and  that  if  it  was  infectious  from  man  to  man 
or  from  animals  to  man  there  would  be  plenty  of  clinical  evidence^ to 
that  effect.  But  time  ran  on,  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  was  discovered, 
and  the  profession  reversed  its  theory  that  tuberculosis  was  exclusively 
the  result  of  hereditary  influence.     It  was  soon  seen  that  the  problem 
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of  controlling  this  disease,  which  before  had  been  hopeless,  was  now 
compamtively  plain,  at  least  so  far  as  principles  of  administration  were 
concerned.  And  there  were  many  who  wondered  why  it  had  taken  so 
long  to  discover  clinical  evidence  demonstrating  the  infectiousness  of 
the  disease  between  man  and  man,  when  such  cases  had  been  occurring 
everywhere  in  abundance  from  time  immemorial. 

There  has  been  almost  to  the  present  moment  just  as  strong  a  prej- 
udice against  the  theory  of  infection  from  animal  sources  as  there  was 
formerly  against  the  theory  of  infection  from  human  sources.  Clinical 
evidence  indicating  infection  from  animals  has  been  ignored,  explained 
away,  or  summarily  rejected,  just  as  similar  evidence  as  to  infection 
from  man  to  man  was  disposed  of  before  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  And  as  the  evidence  of  infection  from  animals  multiplied, 
and  could  be  no  longer  entirely  ignored,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
neutralize  it  or  hold  it  in  check  by  the  erection  of  scientific  barriers. 
The  promujgation  of  the  idea  that  human  tuberculosis  was  not  trans- 
missible to  cattle  and  that  human  and  bovine  bacilli  were  distinct 
types  with  well-defined  characteristici>  started  this  movement,  which 
culminated  at  London  in  1901  with  Koch's'*^  memorable  address  before 
the  British  Congress  on  Tuberculosis.  In  that  address  he  took  the  most 
radical  position  in  advocating  the  difference  between  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis  and  the  improbability  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease 
from  animals  to  man.  Since  that  time,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the 
conclusions  from  his  experiments  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  incor- 
rect, the  disease  has  been  again  and  again  transferred  from  man  to 
animals,  and  bacilli  of  the  bovine  type  have  been  frequently  found  in 
the  lesions  of  the  human  subject.  What  are  we  going  to  do  now? 
Shall  we  try  to  find  some  other  reasons  for  neglecting  our  plain  duty 
in  this  matter,  or  shall  we  try  to  control  this  source  of  infection  as  well 
as  the  other  sources? 

The  frequent  infection  of  the  human  subject  with  animal  tubercu- 
losis appears  to  be  established  by  the  scientific  investigations  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  It  is  notable  that  most  of  the  cases  having 
bacilli  of  the  bovine  type  have  occurred  in  children.  Each  of  these 
cases  forms  a  new  center  of  tul>erculosis  infection,  and  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  these  bacilli  of  the  bovine  type  are  pathologically  very 
active;  they  are  more  virulent  for  most  animals,  and  probably  more 
virulent  for  man  than  are  the  bacilli  of  the  human  type.  Therefore 
it  appears  that  thesemew  centers  of  tuberculosis  may  be  the  means  of 
keeping  up  the  activity  and  virulence  of  the  disease  in  man.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  human  bacilli  are  generally  much  more  saprophytic 
in  their  characters  and  far  less  virulent  than  those  from  most  other  mam- 
malian sources,  and  it  seems  that  the  human  organism  has  the  power 
of  attenuating  these  Imcilli  and  gradually  making  them  less  and  less 
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faarraful;  but  this  influence  for  good  must  be  contiaually  counteracted 
by  the  infusion  of  extremely  pathogenic  germs  from  animal  sources. 

It  is  not  my  puipose  to  discourage  in  the  least  any  of  the  efforts 
being  made  or  contemplated  for  limiting  the  dar^r  of  infection  from 
the  tuberculous  human  patient,  but  1  insist  that  it  is  also  the  sani- 
tarian's duty  to  guard  against  infection  from  tuberculous  animals. 
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BOVINE   TUBERCtJLOSIS  AFFECTING   THE  PUBLIC 

HEAITH.« 

By  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M., 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Animal 
Diseases  and  Animal  Food  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 

Your  committee  on  animal  diseases  and  animal  food  have  the  honor 
to  make  the  following  report  with  reference  to  tuberculosis,  and 
regret  that  the  time  at  the  chairman's  disposal*  has  not  permitted  the 
inclusion  of  other  subjects  which  are  also  of  great  interest  at  this 
time. 

In  the  last  two  reports  presented  by  this  committee  considerable 
space  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  and  particularly  to 
that  phase  of  it  which  relates  to  the  transmission  of  the  disease  from 
animals  to  man.  It  was  shown  from  a  review  of  the  facts  obtained  by 
diflferent  methods  of  inquiry  that  the  clinical  evidence,  the  evidence  of 
statistics,  and  the  evidence  from  experimental  researches  all  favored 
the  conclusion  that  animal  tuberculosis  was  a  factor  in  the  causation 
of  human  tuberculosis,  and  it  was  held  that  sanitarians  should  advo- 
cate and  enforce  measures  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the  disease 
from  animals  to  man.  This  question  is  so  important  and  so  much 
uncertainty  has  been  caused  by  the  paper  presented  at  the  British 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  by  Koch,*  *  and  by  his  subsequent  address 
at  the  International  Conference  on  Tuberculosis  at  Berlin,  that  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  continue  the  discussion  in  the  present  report. 

The  fact  that  tubercular  material  from  human  subjects  often  failed 
to  produce  serious  disease  in  cattle  was  observed  b}^  a  number  of  the 
earlier  investigators  who  experimented  with  such  virus.  It  was  the 
experiments  and  comparative  studies  of  Theobald  Smith,  however, 
which  attracted  special  attention  to  the  diflference  in  virulence  shown 
by  tubercle  bacilli  from  human  and  bovine  sources  when  inoculated 
upon  cattle.  Smith*  mentioned  also  certain  morphological  and  cul- 
tural differences  in  bacilli  from  these  two  sources  and  in  the  location 
and  histology  of  the  lesions  in  cattle  produced  by  such  bacilli.     He 

a  Report  of  committee  on  animal  diseases  and  animal  food  to  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  October  26-30,  1903.  Published  also  in 
Bui.  No.  53,  pp.  51-60,  of  this  Bureau. 

^  Figures  refer  to  bibliography  at  end  of  article. 
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did  not  conclude,  however,  that  bovine  bacilli  could  not  produce  dis- 
ease in  the  human  subject,  but  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that,  accepting  the  clinical  evidence  on  hand,  bovine  tuberculosis 
may  be  transmitted  to  children  when  the  body  is  overpowered  by  large  numbers  of 
bacilli,  as  in  udder  tuberculosis,  or  when  certain  unknown  favorable  conditions 
exist. 

Koch,  however,  in  his  address  at  the  British  Congress  on  Tubercu- 
losis, went  far  beyond  this  and  maintained  that  "human  tuberculosis 
differs  from  bovine,  and  can  not  be  transmitted  to  cattle."  .  As  to  the 
susceptibility  of  man  to  bovine  tuberctdosis,  he  said  it  was  not  yet 
absolutely  decided,  but  one  was  ''  nevertheless  akeady  at  liberty  to  say 
that,  if  such  a  susceptibility  really  exists,  the  infection  of  human 
beings  is  but  a  ver}-  rare  occurrence."  He  emphasized  this  view  in 
the  following  language: 

I  should  estimate  the  extent  of  infection  by  the  milk  and  flesh  of  tubercular  cattle 
and  the  butter  made  of  their  milk  as  hardly  greater  than  that  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, and  I  therefore  do  not  d^em  it  advisable  to  take  any  measures  against  it. 

This  conclusion  was  so  radically  different  from  the  views  of  most 
experimenters  and  so  out  of  harmony  with  facts  which  had  apparently 
been  demonstrated  by  others,  that  it  at  once  aroused  opposition  in  the 
congress,  followed  by  the  adoption  of  dissenting  resolutions,  and  led 
to  numerous  investigations  in  various  countries.  Koch'^s  conclusions 
were  based  ujion  his  failure  to  produce  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  other 
animals  by  inoculating  them  with  tubercular  material  of  human  origin, 
and  his  success  in  causing  progressive  and  fatal  tuberculosis  in  the 
same  kinds  of  animals  when  inoculated  with  tubercular  material  of 
bovine  origin.  With  such  positiveness  did  he  hold  to  the  constant 
and  specific  difference  between  the  human  and  bovine  bacillus  that  he 
promulgated  an  experimental  method  of  discriminating  between  them. 
Speaking  of  the  etiology  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  in  man,  he  said: 

Hitlicrto  nobody  could  decide  with  certainty  in  such  a  case  whether  the  tubercu- 
losis of  the  intestine  was  of  human  or  of  animal  origin.  Now  we  can  diagnose  them. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  cultivate  in  pure  culture  the  tubercle  bacilli  found  in  the 
tubercular  material,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  belong  to  bovine  tuberculosis  by 
inoculating  cattle  with  them.  For  this  purpose  I  recommend  subcutaneous  injection, 
which  yields  quite  specially  characteristic  and  convincing  results. 

These  important  and  comprehensive  conclusions  followed  from  a 
comparatively  few  experiments  upon  animals,  and  apparently  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  learn  to  what  extent  human  tubercle  bacilli  might 
differ  in  their  virulence  for  cattle  or  what  grades  of  virulence  there 
might  be  among  bacilli  of  bovine  origin.  Vagedes  had  already  shown 
that  bacilli  wei*e  sometimes  present  in  human  lesions  which  were  as 
virulent  as  bovine  bacilli,  but  his  work  was  wholly  ignored  by  Koch. 
In  the  preceding  report  of  this  committee  reference  was  made  to  the 
work  of  Ravenel,  de  Schweinitz,  Mohler,  de  Jong,  Del^pine,  Orth, 
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StenstrOm,  Fihigerand  Jensen,  Max  WolflF,  Nocard,  Arloing,  Behring, 
and  Dean  and  Todd,  all  of  whom  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  human 
lesions  wbich  proved  to  have  about  the  same  virulence  for  cattle  and 
other  animals  as  liad  the  bacilli  from  bovine  animals  affected  with 
tuberculosis.  Since  that  report  was  presented,  Theobald  Smith  1ms 
reported  the  finding  of  a  human  bacillus  virulent  for  cattle,  and  there 
has  l>een  made  a  preliminar}'  announcement  by  Kossel  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  German  tuberculosis  commission.  The  statement  of 
Kossel  should  receive  the  most  careful  consideration,  coming  from  a 
commission  appointed  upon  Koch's  recommendation  and  evidently 
indined  to  favor  his  views  so  far  as  possible  in  its  report. 

KosseP  stated  that  the  commission  liad  tested  7  cultures  of  tuljercu- 
losis  from  eattle  and  hogs — 4  from  cattle  and  3  from  hogs.  Two  of 
these  cultures  pi'oved  acutely  fatal  in  cattle  after  eight  to  nine  weeks; 
4  of  the  cultures  likewise  produced  a  genei'alizod  tuberculosis,  but 
which  certainly  had  a  more  chronic  course;  while  1  of  the  cultures 
caused  only  an  infiltration  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  with  some  caseous 
foci  in  the  adjoining  prescapular  gland  and  in  one  of  the  mediastinal 
glands,  and  there  was  lacking  the  spreading  of  the  tuberculosis  over 
the  entire  body,  which  thoy  were  accustomed  to  see  after  the  injection 
of  cultures  of  bovine  tu]>erculosis.  '^  Hence,"' says  Kossel,  "among 
bovine  tuberculosis  bacilli  there  can  also  occur  differences  with  regard 
to  the  virulence."  I 

The  German  cx)mmission  also  tested  30  different  f  ivshl^'  made  cul- 
tures from  tuberculous  disease  in  man.  Kineteen  of  those  cultures  did 
not  produce  the  slightest  symptoms  in  cattle;  with  1)  others  the  cattle 
exhibited  after  four  montlis  very  minute  foci  in  the  prescapular  glands, 
which  were  mostly  -encapsuled  and  showed  no  inclination  to  progress; 
with  7  other  cases  there  was  somewhat  more  marked  disease  of  the 
prescapular  glands,  but  it  did  not  go  so  far  as  a  material  spreading  of 
the  pix)cess  to  the  glands  next  adjoining;  there  were  4  cultures,  how- 
ever, which  were  more  virulent  and  caused  generalized  tuberculosis  in 
the  cattle  imx^ulated  with  them. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  hereafter  even  Koch  must  admit 
that  it  is  impossible  alwa^'s  to  tell  the  source  of  a  culture  of  the  tuber- 
cle bacillus  b^'  its  effects  when  it  is  inoculated  upon  cattle.  One  of  the 
bovine  cultures  faUed  to  produce  generalized  tuberculosis  in  cattle, 
and  some  of  the  human  cultures  did  produce  this  form  of  the  disease 
in  such  Miimak.  Moreover,  while  sc«ne  of  the  human  cultures  caused 
no  disease  at  all,  others  led  to  the  development  of  minute  foci  in  the 
prescapular  glands,  and  still  others  to  somewhat  more  marked  disease 
of  these  glands.  There  were,  consequently',  four  degrees  of  virulence 
noted  in  these  39  cultures  of  bacilli  from  human  sources  and  three 
degrees  of  virulence  in  the  7  cultures  from  animal  sources. 

Kow,  if  we  accept' the  views  of  Koch  as  to  the  specific  difl'erence 
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between  human  and  ])ovine  tubercle  bacilli,  and  that  the  human  bacilli 
produce  only  localized  lesions  in  cattle,  while  bovine  bacilli  produce 
generalized  lesions  in  these  animals,  must  we  not  conclude  that  the  one 
nonv  irulent  bovine  culture  was  in  realitj'  of  human  origin,  and  that 
the  animal  from  which  it  was  obtained  had  been  infected  from  man? 
This  is  a  logical  deduction,  but  reverses  the  dictum  laid  down  at  London 
that  human  tuberculosis  is  not  transmissible  to  cattle.  Again,  how  are 
we  to  explain  the  human  cultures  of  medium  virulence?  Afte  they 
human  bacilli  which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  are  increasing  in  vir- 
ulence and  approaching  the  activity  of  the  bovine  bacillus?  Or  are 
they  really  bovine  bacilli  which  have  multiplied  in  the  human  body 
until  their  virulence  has  become  attenuated?  In  whatever  manner 
these  questions  are  decided,  it  would  seem  that  the  findings  of  the  Ger- 
man commission,  instead  of  supporting  Koch's  views  that  we  can-decide 
with  certainty  by  the  inoculation  of  cattle  as  to  the  source  of  an}'  given 
bacillus,  really  show  that  this  method  of  diagnosis  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge. 

It  is  definitely  admitted  that  4  of  the  human  cultures  caused  gener- 
alized tuberculosis  in  cattle;  but  Kossel  suggests  that  it  might  be 
possible  that  the  bacilli  in  cases  of  human  tuberculosis  under  certain 
circumstances  could  likewise  attain  a  very  high  pathogenic  activity  for 
cattle  without  being  for  that  reason  bovine  bacilli.  Undoubtedly  the 
German  commission  is  confronting  the  two  horns  of  a  dilemma,  either 
one  of  which  is  fatal  to  the  views  of  Koch  as  stated  with  such  positive- 
ness  at  London.  If  we  accept  this  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Kossel, 
we  must  conclude  that  Koch  was  wrong  in  his  claim  that  human 
tuberculosis  can  not  be  transmitted  to  cattle,  and  thus  with  one  blow 
we  destroy  the  entire  experimental  support  which  he  had  for  his  argu- 
ment before  the  British  Congress  on  Tuberculosis.  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  accept  the  conclusion  which  follows  from  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Koch  for  the  discrimination  between  human  and  bovine 
bacilli,  and  which  appears  to  be  favored  by  Kossel,  we  must  admit 
that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  an  extremely  important  factor  in  the 
etiology  of  human  tuberculosis.  Of  the  39  cases  of  human  tubercu- 
losis tested,  4,  or  over  10  per  cent,  were  virulent  for  cattle  and  would 
be  classified  as  of  bovine  origin;  but  these  4  cases  were  all  found 
among  the  16  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  children  which  the  commission 
investigated;  hence  it  is  plain  that  25  per  cent  of  the  cases  tested  of 
'tuberculosis  in  children  would  by  Koch's  method  be  classified  as  of 
bovine  origin. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  two  distinct  lines  of  experiments 
have  been  carried  on,  in  order  that  one  might  serve  as  a  check  against 
the  other.  There  has  been,  however,  no  discrepancy  in  the  results. 
De  Schweinitz,*  in  the  Biochemic  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, has  isolated  9  cultures  from  human  tuberculosis.     Two  of  these 
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were  derived  from  human  sputum,  3  from  cases  of  generalized  tuber- 
culosis in  adults,  and  4  from  cases  of  generalized  tuberculosis  in  chil- 
dren. By  comparing  these  cultures  with  a  newly  isolated  virulent 
culture  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  there  were  found  among  them  2  cultures 
from  children  which  were  identical  in  their  cultural  and  morphological 
characters  with  the  bovine  bacillus.  These  cultures  also  killed  rabbits 
and  guinea  pigs  in  as  short  a  time  as  did  the  bovine  bacillus.  Hogs 
which  were  inoculated  subcutaneouslj^  with  these  2  cultures  from  chil- 
dren died  of  generalized  tuberculosis.  Two  calves,  weighing  over  300 
pounds  each,  were  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  these  virulent 
human  cultures,  and  as  a  result  developed  generalized  tuberculosis. 
A  yearling  heifer  inoculated  with  1  of  the  cultures  showed  generalized 
tuberculosis  when  killed  three  months  after  inoculation.  Both  the  cat- 
tle and  the  hogs  had  been  tested  with  tuberculin  and  found  to  be  free 
from  tuberculosis  before  the  inoculations  were  made.  It  is  important 
to  observe  in  this  connection  that  2  out  of  4,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cultures  obtained  from  cases  of  generalized'  tuberculosis  in  children 
proved  virulent  for  cattle. 

Mohler,*  working  in  the  Pathological  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industrj^  has  obtained  3  very  virulent  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli 
from  the  human  subject.  A  goat  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  one 
of  these  cultures  died  in  thirty-seven  days  with  miliary  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  involving  the  axillary  and  prescapular  glands.  This  bacillus 
was  obtained  from  the  mesenteric  gland  of  a  boy.  Of  still  greater 
interest  is  a  bacillus  isolated  by  Mohler  from  human  sputum.  A  goat 
inoculated  subcutaneouslj^  with  a  culture  of  this  genn  died  in  ninety- 
five  days  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  A  cat  inoculated  in  the  same 
manner  diei  in  twenty-three  days  of  generalized  tuberculosis.  A  rab- 
bit similarly  inoculated  died  in  fifty-nine  days  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. Another  rabbit  inoculated  with  a  bovine  culture  for  comparison 
lived  ten  days  longer  than  the  one  inoculated  with  this  sputum  germ. 
Mohler  also  inoculated  subcutaneously  a  1 -year-old  heifer  with  a  culture 
derived  from  the  tubercular  mesenteric  gland  of  a  boy  4  years  of  age. 
This  culture  wa^  always  refractory  in  its  growth  under  artificial  con- 
ditions, and  the  bacilli  were  short,  stubby  rods  corresponding  in  appear- 
ance with  the  bovine  type.  At  the  autopsy,  held  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  days  after  the  inoculation,  the  general  condition  was  seen 
to  be  poor  and  unthrifty,  and  large,  hard  tumors  were  found  at  the 
points  of  inoculation.  On  the  right  side  the  swelling  measured  3i  by 
5  inches,  and  the  corresponding  lymph  gland  was  2$  inches  long  by  If 
inches  in  diameter.  This  gland  contained  numerous  calcareous  foci; 
one  of  these  at  the  apex  was  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  lesions  on  the 
left  shoulder  of  the  animal  were  very  similar  to  those  found  on 
the  right  side,  but  the  dimensions  of  the.  tumor  were  slightly  less. 
The  lungs  presented  an  irregular  mass  of  tubercular  nodules,  and  7 
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or  8  graj)e-like  nodules  were  seen  on  the  parietal  plevo:^.  Bronchial 
and  mediastinal  lymph  glands  contained  nuoierous  tubercular  foci,  and 
the  pericardium,  peritoneum,  spleen,  and  liver  were  also  affected. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light,  if  possible,  upon  the  morphological 
constanc}^  of  the  different  types  of  tubercle  bacilli,  Mohler  was 
requested  by  the  chairman  of  your  committee  to  make  comparative 
studies  of  bacilli  from  various  sources,  and  which  had  been  passed 
through  various  species  of  animals,  by  making  the  cultures  upon  dog 
serum  after  the  method  described  by  Theobald  Smith.  Some  impor- 
tant results  have  been  obtained.  One  culture  of  human  bacilli  which 
had  morphological  and  cultural  peculiarities  similar  to  those  of  the 
bovine  bacillus,  and  which  only  produced  local  lesions  in  cattle,  was 
passed  through  a  series  of  5  cats.  It  was  then  found  to  be  com- 
pletely changed  in  its  morphological  characters,  the  rods  being  elon- 
gated, slender,  more  or  less  beaded,  and  entirely  of  the  human  type. 
But,  far  from  decreasing  in  virulence^  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
moiphological  appearance,  this  bacillus  had  so  increased  in  its  patho- 
genic activity  that  it  now  produced  generalized  tuberculosis  in  a  cow. 
This  cow  was  inoculated  suboutaneously  in  front  of  each  shoulder  with 
2  c.  c.  of  a  salt  solution  emulsion  of  the  tubercular  onaentum  of  the 
last  cat  of  the  series.  The  cow  rapidly  lost  flesh;  had  a  temperature 
of  104^  F.,  with  the  point  of  inoculation  and  adjacent  glands  greatly 
swollen.  The  autopsy  revealed  generalized  tuberculosis,  involving 
the  lungs,  mediastinal  glands,  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Tubercle 
bacilli  of  the  bovine  tj^pe  obtained  from  the  mesenteric  glands  of  a 
sheep,  hog,  and  cow  were  similarly  transformed  in  their  morphological 
appearance  after  being  passed  through  a  series  of  cats  and  recovered 
on  dog  scrum.  These  bacilli  also  increased  in  virulence,  as  the  last 
cat  in  the  series  invariably  succumbed  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  first 
of  the  series. 

These  experiments  and  observations  indicate  that  the  types  of  tuber- 
cle bacilli  are  very  inconstant,  and  that  under  suitable  conditions  they 
readily  change  both  in  moiphology  and  in  virulence.  A  similar  con- 
clusion was  reached  by  other  investigators  in  working  with  the  a\ian 
and  piscine  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  scveml  years  ago,  and  was  reason- 
ably to  have  been  expected  with  the  human  and  bovine  types. 

It  must  be  plain  to  all,  from  these  recent  developments,  that  too 
much  has  been  made  of  the  slight  differences  in  cultural  characteristics, 
in  morphology,  and  in  virulence  which  haA^e  been  observed  in  some 
cases  in  comparing  the  human  and  the  bovine  bacilli.  The  obseiTa- 
tions  were  interesting,  and  it  was  important  that  they  should  be  fal- 
lowed up  until  their  significance  was  made  entirely  clear;  but  it  was 
an  almost  unpardonable  error,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  to  pro- 
mulgate sweeping  generalizations  calculated  to  arrest  and  abolish 
important  measures  for  preventing  human  tuberculosis  brfore  the 
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ftoundness  of  these  generalizations  had  been  established  by  a  thorough 
course  of  experimentation. 

When  Koch  said  in  the  British  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  that  he 
should  estimate  the  extent  of  infection  by  the  milk  and  flesh  of  tuber- 
cular cattle  and  the  butter  made  of  their  milk  as  hardly  greater  than 
that  of  hereditary  transmission,  and  that  he  therefore  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  take  any  measures  against  it,  he  went  far  beyond  what 
was  justified  by  any  experiments  or  observations  which  he  reported, 
and  he  did  an  immense  amount  of  harm  which  will  be  manifested  for 
years  to  come  to  those  who  endeavor  to  guard  the  human  race  from 
the  dangers  of  animal  tuberculosis.  The  researches  to  which  your 
committee  has  alluded  make  these  dangers  more  definite  and  certain 
than  they  have  appeared  before,  and  sanitarians  should  therefore  most 
earnestly  endeavor  to  counteract  the  erroneous  and  harmful  impres- 
■sion  which  was  made  by  Koch's  address  at  London  and  his  subsequent 
address  at  the  International  Conference  on  Tuberculosis  at  Berlin. 

Now  that  the  conclusions  of  the  London  address  are  shown  to  be 
incorrect  and  based  on  rnsuflScient  experimentation,  it  is  well  that  some 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  Berlin  address,  in  which  certain  iniles 
were  laid  down  for  testing  all  clinical  evidence  before  it  can  be  accepted 
as  indicating  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  animals  to  man. 

While  your  conmiittee  agrees  that  it  is  advisable  to  scrutinize  clinical 
evidence  as  carefully  as  possible  before  it  is  accepted  as  influencing 
the  decision  of  such  an  important  question,  consistency  demands  that 
we  should  accept  clinical  evidence  bearing  upon  the  transmission  of 
l30vine  tuberculosis  to  man  on  the  same  terms  that  we  accept  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  man  to  man.  For 
instance,  Koch  said  in  his  London  address,  *^'  So  the  only  main  source 
of  the  infection  of  tuberculosis  is  the  sputum  of  consumptive  patients."' 
How  does  he  know  this?  Has  he  any  evidence  to  support  this  con- 
clusion which  will  stand  the  requirements  which  he  has  laid  down  for 
those  who  oppose  his  views  with  reference  to  the  transmission  of  ani- 
mal tuberculosis  to  man  ?  If  so,  this  evidence  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented. Your  committee  believes  that  the  principal  source  of  tuber- 
culosis in  naan  is  infection  from  other  tuberculous  human  subjects,  but 
it  also  believes  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis in  man  is  due  to  infection  from  animal  sources;  and  in  weighing 
the  evidence  by  which  we  are  to  fix  more  rigorously  the  relation 
which  these  two  sources  of  infection  bear  to  each  other  it  is  logical 
that  we  should  apply  the  same  loiles  of  e\ndence  in  each  case. 

The  rules  which  Koch  formulated  for  testing  the  evidence  as  to 
bovine  infection  are  given  below,  with  such  brief  comments  as  your 
committee  feels  they  deserve:* 

(1)  Certain  proof  of  tubercle,  and,  where  possible,  the  primai-y  focus 
must  be  supplied. 
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To  this  condition  no  objection  is  raised,  but  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  location  of  the  primary  focus,  which  is  made  so  much  of,  is  of 
little  value  in  determining  the  ori^n  of  the  infection.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  by  various  investigators,  whose  work  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  reports  of  this  committee,  that  tubercle  bacilli  may 
pass  through  the  walls  of  the  intestine  without  producing  any  lesion 
at  the  point  of  entrance,  and  that  their  first  point  of  lodgment  and 
multiplication  may  be  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  liver,  spleen,  or  even 
the  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  Koch  has  told  us  that  the  location  of 
the  primary  lesion  in  the  intestine  is  of  no  significance,  because  human 
as  well  as  animal  bacilli  may  be  swallowed  and  may  be  the  cause  of 
such  lesions.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  apparent  that  this  is  an  essential 
point. 

(2)  Other  sources  of  infection  must  be  excluded  with  certainty. 
This  condition  appears  to  exclude  all  clinic»al  evidence  bearing  upon 

the  source  of  tubercular  infection.  How  is  it  possible  to  prove  that  any 
given  individual  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  bacilli  of  human  tuber- 
culosis? And,  for  the  same  reason,  how  is  it  possible  to  prove  that 
any  given  individual  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  bacilli  of  animal 
tuberculosis  ?  It  may  be  said  that  this  consumptive  person  had  habitu- 
ally been  in  a  room  with  another  consumptive  patient  and  was  infected 
from  that  patient;  but  how  can  you  prove  that  this  person  never  ate 
any  tuberculous  meat,  never  partook  of  any  tuberculous  milk,  never 
ate  any  butter  containing  the  tubercle  bacillus,  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  indirectly  infected  from  the  hands  of  cooks  or  from  table 
utensils  which  had  been  in  contact  with  tuberculous  meat,  milk,  or 
butter,  and  was  never  exposed  to  the  infection  scattered  in  so  many 
ways  by  tuberculous  animals?  It  is  impossible  to  exclude  with  cer- 
tainty all  these  sources  of  infection,  and  if  we  apply  the  condition 
under  discussion  to  the  evidence  upon  whFch  Koch  based  the  assertion 
that  the  main  source  of  the  infection  of  man  is  the  sputum  of  con- 
sumptive patients  we  should  find  no  part  of  it  that^ would  stand  the 
test.  Now,  is  it  logical  to  accept  clinical  evidence  as  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  tuberculosis  from  man  to  man  by  one  set  of  rules  and  to  require 
an  entirely  diffei:ent  set  of  rules  when  considering  evidence  as  to  the 
transmission  of  the  same  disease  from  animals  to  man?  Your  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  clinical  evidence  should  be  regarded  as 
valuable  in  confirming  experimental  researches,  or  in  indicating  the 
probable  facts  where  experimentation  has  been  insufficient  or  is  impos- 
sible, but  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  clinical  evidence  will  be 
forthcoming  as  to  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  which  will  exclude 
all  possible  sources  of  error. 

(3)  In  each  case  of  alleged  infection  from  milk  aflFected  with  bovine 
tuberculosis  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  people  who  have  taken 
the  same  milk  should  bo  borne  in  mind.     These  fellow-consumers  form 
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to  a  certain  extent  a  control  experiment,  and  if  of  the  numerous  peo- 
ple who  have  drunk  the  suspected  milk  only  a  single  one  sickens,  this 
weighs  decidedly  against  the  belief  that  this  one  person  was  infected 
by  the  common  food. 

This  condition  also  is  regarded  by  your  committee  as  illogical  and 
impossible  of  general  application  without  discarding  all  clinical  evi- 
dence upon  this  question.  If  we  apply  it  to  the  alleged  cases  of 
sputum  infection,  we  find  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  disease  in  more 
than  one  person  can  be  traced  with  any  probability  to  the  same  tuber- 
culous patient,  although  scores  of  persons  may  have  been  exposed  to 
that  patient.  Most  people  who  escape  tuberculosis  have  nevertheless 
been  exposed  many  times  to  tuberculous  patients,  but  this  is  not  sufii- 
cient  reason  for  concluding  that  others  have  not  contracted  the  disease 
by  similar  exposure.  Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  which  is  communicated 
with  such  difficulty  among  people  under  ordinary  conditions  of  life, 
by  exposure  either  to  diseased  persons  or  to  tuberculous  food,  develops 
so  slowly,  and  varies  so  much  in  the  period  which  elapses  before 
symptoms  are  observed,  that  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  groups  of 
cases  are  observed  which  even  appear  to  have  originated  from  the 
same  source.  And  yet  how  erroneous  it  would  be  to  exclude  clinical 
evidence  suggesting  contagion  because  only  one  of  those  exposed  to  a 
certain  consumptive  patient  had  contracted  the  malady. 

(4)  The  source  of  the  milk  should  bo  attended  to.  Since  in  recent 
years  it  has  become  more  and  more  evident  that  milk  containing 
tubercle  bacilli  is  yielded  only  by  such  cows  as  suffer  from  tubercu- 
losis of  the  udders,  the  general  statement  that  some  one  has  drunk 
milk  from  a  cow  suffering  from  tuberculosis  no  longer  suffices  to  prove 
to  us  that  bovine  tuberculosis  bacilli  have  really  reached  his  digestive 
organs.  It  must  be  from  a  cow  with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  and 
therefore  a  statement  on  this  subject  should  not  be  wanting  in  a  report 
on  milk  infection  if  it  is  said  to  be  complete. 

Your  committee  finds  this  statement  of  fact  to  be  incorrect,  since 
the  tendency  of  recent  investigations  by  competent  persons  is  to  make 
it  more  and  more  evident  that  cows  with  tuberculosis  may  yield  milk 
containing  tubercle  bacilli  when  the  udders  present  no  signs  of  the 
disease.  The  argument  is  therefore  antiquated.  Of  the  many  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  to  determine  the  proportion  of  tuberculous 
cows  which  yield  infectious  milk,  the  average  results  are  about  15  per 
cent,  while  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  are  about  2.  per  cent. 
In  recent  investigations  made  by  Slohlcr,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Indui^try,  with  56  reacting  cows,  it  was  found  that  12  of  these,  or  21.4 
per  cent,  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  experiment  gave  milk 
which  contained  virulent  tubercle  bacilli.  Undoubtedly  cows  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder  yield  milk  containing  a  larger  number  of 
tuberculosis  bacilli  than  do  those  in  which  the  udder  remains  unaf- 
II.  Doc.  743,  58-2 7 
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fected,  and  are  therefore   more  dangerous,  but  it  has  been  clearlj 
shown  that  other  tuberculous  cows  may  yield  virulent  milk. 

So  much  for  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Koch  for  testing  clinical 
evidence  bearing  upon  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  animals 
to  man.  The  effort  to  rule  out  all  such  evidence  by  applying  impos- 
sible tests  does  not  meet  with  our  approval,  but  fortunately  clinical 
evidence  is  no  longer  necessary  for  deciding  the  question.  The  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  cattle  with  pure  cultures  of  the  tuberculosis 
bacillus  from  human  sources,  which,  according  to  Koch,  "yields  quite 
sj>ecially  characteristic  and  convincing  results,"  has  proved,  in  the 
hands  of  the  German  commission  no  less  tlian  in  those  of  independent . 
investigators,  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  communicable  to  man.  It 
will  require  much  work  to  decide  with  even  approximate  accuracy  the 
proportion  of  human  tuberculosis  caused  by  animal  infection;  but  tlie 
fact  that  25  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  children  investigated  by  the  Ger- 
lan  commission,  and  50  per  cent  of  similar  cases  investigated  by 
de  Schweinitz,  showed  by  this  test  that  they  were  caused  by  animal 
infection  is  snfBcient  to  convince  us  that  measures  should  be  taken  and 
enforced  at  once  to  guard  against  infection  from  this  source. 

In  concluding,  your  committee  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of 
the  prompt,  intelligent,  and  indefatigable  work  of  those  scientific 
investigators  who  took  up  this  question  immediately  after  it  was  brought 
to  the  front  at  London,  and  in  the  comparatively  short  period  of  about 
two  years  have  furnished  the  material  for  definitely  settling  it,  so  far 
as  the  principal  contention  is  concerned. 
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A  CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  TABIOrS  TUBERCLE 

BACILLI. 

By  E.  A.  DE  ScHWEiNiTz,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  and  M.  Dorset,  M.  D., 
Biochemic  Dtvisiot),  Buremi  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  preliminary  work  of  Hammcrycblag  ^  ^  upon  the  substances  con- 
tained in  the  bodies  of  tubercle  bacilli  which  could  be  extracted  with 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  the  probable  composition  of  the  extracts  so 
obtained,  offered  considerable  material  for  speculation.  Nothing 
further  was  done  in  this  line,  however,  until  we"  reported  investiga- 
tions which  we  had  nmde  confirming  the  work  of  Hammei*schlag  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of  ether  and  alcohol  soluble 
material  in  tubercle  bacilli.  By  a  chemical  examination  of  these 
extracts  we  were  also  able  to  determine  the  presence  of  volatile  fatty 
acids,  together  with  other  acids  of  the  fatty  series  of  which  only  the 
melting  points  were  determined. 

More  recently  Klebs  *  reported  the  presence  of  considerable  fatty 
material  in  tubercle  bacilli.  Weyl  *  found  that  the  fatty  extract  of 
tubercle  bacilli  was  possessed  of  the  same  ''acid  fast"  property  that 
is  exhibited  by  the  bacilli  themselves.  RuppeP  claims  to  have  iso- 
lated three  different  fatty  substances  from  the  tul>ercle  bacilli. 
Several  years  after  we  had  published  our  preliminary  work  Aronson* 
reported  a  chemical  examination  which  he  had  made  of  the  bodies  of 
tul>ercle  bacilli.  In  this  article  he  claims  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  ether  and  alcohol  soluble  material  consists  of  free  fatty  acids. 
This  statement,  however,  is  not  entirely  confirmed  by  our  own  work. 
I^evene '  has  reported  analj^ses  of  human  tubercle  bacilli  which  were 
grown  upon  the  ordinary  glycerine  bouillon  and  upon  a  similar 
medium  containing  mannite.  By  these  analyses  ho  found  a  consider- 
able variation  in  both  the  percentage  of  extractive  material  and  in  the 
percentage  of  ash  obtained  after  burning.  In  a  recent  article  Kres- 
ling'  reviews  the  work  of  various  authors  relating  to  the  chemical 
constitution  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  origin,  and  also  reports  the 
results  of  his  own  analyses.  The  order  in  which  the  several  solvents 
were  used  was  varied  considerably.  The  percentage  obtained,  how- 
ever, was  in  all  cases  approximately  the  same.  The  bacilli  ha^  been 
collected  during  a  number  of  3'ears  and  had  been  cultivated  upon  the 
ordinary  glycerine  bouillon  containing  sodium  chloride  and  peptone. 
Kresling  found  that  the  chloroform  extract,  chloroform  IxMng  the 
first  extractive  used,  contained  about  14  per  cent  of  free  fatty  ac*id. 

o  The  numbers  refer  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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We  have  extended  our  studies  in  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of 
tubercle  bacilli  to  the  following:  (1)  An  attenuated  bacillus  of  human 
origin,  obtained  originally  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Trudeau, 
which  had  been  derived  from  a  man  and  passed  through  a  guinea  pig. 
This  had  been  grown  upon  glycerinized  bouillon  for  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  generations.  Although  originally  virulent  for  small  animals, 
it  had  entirely  lost  its  pathogenic  properties  for  guinea  pigs.  (2)  A 
virulent  bacillus  of  human  origin,  obtained  also  from  man,  which  had 
subsequently  been  grown  for  fifty  generations  upon  glycerinized 
bouillon.  This  organism  still  retained  its  virulence  and  was  capable 
of  causing  the  death  of  guineii  pigs  in  five  or  six  weeks  after  subcuta- 
neous injection  of  a  small  amount.  (3)  A  virulent  bovine  bacillus 
obtained  originally  from  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  which  was  still  virulent 
for  small  animals  as  well  as  for  cattle.  (4)  A  swine  bacillus,  obtained 
also  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  virulent  for  small 
animals.  (5)  A  tuberculosis  bacillus  from  a  horse,  obtained  from 
Doctor  Kavenel,  of  Philadelphia,  and  regarded  by  him  as  originally  of 
bovine  origin,  as  the  conditions  indicated  that  the  horse  had  contracted 
the  disease  from  cattle.  (6)  An  avian  bacillus,  the  original  culture  of 
which  was  also  obtained  from  Doctor  Ravcnel.  The  bovine,  swine, 
horse,  and  avian  bacilli  had  also  been  grown  upon  glycerinized  bouillon 
for  several  years,  without  passage  through  an  animal.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  quantity  of  material  sufficiently  large  to  permit  of  the  chem- 
ical analyses  recorded  below,  it  was  neccssar}'  to  grow  these  various 
organisms  in  quantity;  and  in  order  to  make  the  analyses  comparable, 
a  uniform  medium  was  used.  Its  preparation  and  composition  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  record,  taken  from  the  laboratory  books  in 
which  records  are  kept  of  each  lot  of  culture  media  prepared:  Chopped 
meat  1  part,  distilled  water  2  parts,  heated  at  46°  to  58°  C.  for  three 
hours,  sti*ained,  boiled,  filtered,  1  per  cent  peptone  and  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  acid  potassium  phosphate  added.  Neutralized  with  sodium 
hydrate;  l)oiled  one  hour,  7  per  cent  glycerine  added,  filtered;  acidity 
about  10  c.  c.  N  10  sodium  hydrate  required  to  neutralize  100  c.  c. 
beef  broth,  phenolphthalein  being  used  as  an  indicator. 

The  cultures  of  the  several  tubercle  bacilli  made  upon  the  medium 
above  described  were  from  two  to  four  months  old,  and  had  been 
grown  at  a  tcmpemture  of  37°  to  38°  C.  The  whole  cultures  were 
poured  into  perfectl}'  clean,  sterile  flasks  and  heated  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  boiling  point.  The  bacilli  were  then  allowed  to  settle  and  first 
washed  by  decantation  (with  hot  water),  then  transferred  to  a  folded 
filter  and  washed  again  with  hot  water  so  long  as  a  reaction  for  phos- 
phates was  noted,  when  the  filtrate  was  tested  with  silver  nitrate. 
This  same  process  was  adopted  for  all  the  different  cultures,  the 
greatest  care  being  used  to  avoid  contamination  with  any  foreign 
matter.  The  moist  germs  were  carefully  removed  from  the  filter 
paper  by  means  of  a  spatula  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.     They 
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were  then  broken  up  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  very  small  bird  shot 
and  dried  to  a  constant  weight  at  60^  C.  in  an  oven  with  a  vacuum  of 
26  inches.  These  dried  bacilli  served  as  the  starting  point  for  the 
extractions.  They  were  extracted  first  with  hot  ether,  then  with  hot 
alcohol,  and  last  of  all  with  hot  chloroform,  Knorr's  extraction  appa- 
ratus being  used.  In  each  case  the  extraction  was  continued  as  long 
as  any  material  was  dissolved,  and  the  extracted  substance  was  again 
dried  to  a  constant  weight  before  proceeding  to  use  the  next  solvent. 
The  time  occupied  in  this  operation  with  the  different  solvents  was 
from  four  to  five  days  each.  The  quantity  of  material  extracted 
was  determined  by  loss  of  weight,  the  germs  used  being  first  weighed 
in  the  tube  and  again  after  the  different  extractions  had  been  com- 
pleted. The  error  resulting  from  manipulation,  therefore,  was  the 
minimum.  Table  I  shows  the  results  of  duplicate  determinations 
of  the  ether,  alcohol,  and  chloroform  extracts  of  the  six  varieties  of 
tubercle  bacilli  examined. 

Table  I. — Ether^  alcohol^  and  chloroform  extracts  of  tubercle  bacilli. 


Bovine  bacilli. 

Swine  bacilli. 

Hor.c  bacilli. 

1. 

2. 

Aver- 
age. 

1. 

2. 

Aver- 
age. 

1. 

2, 

Aver- 
age. 

Ether  extract 

Pcrct. 
17.74 

Perd. 

17.  C6 

8.13 

.49 

Perd. 

17.70 

8.13 

.49 

Perct. 
13.69 

Perd. 

11.43 

7.83 

.20 

Perd. 

12.56 

7.63 

.20 

Perd. 

22.90 

8.18 

.29 

Perd. 

23.87 

8.18 

.12 

Perd. 
23.38 

Alcohol  extract 

8.18 

Chloroform  extract 

20 

Total 

26.28 

26.32 

19.46 

20.59 

31.37 

32.17  1       31  76 

Avian  bacilli. 

Attenuated  human 
bacilli. 

Virulent  human 
bacilli. 

1. 

2. 

Aver- 
age. 

1. 

2. 

Aver- 
age. 

1. 

2. 

Aver- 
age. 

Ether  extract 

Perd. 

17.40 

13.15 

.04 

Perd. 
17.32 
13.39 

Perd. 

17.36 

13.27 

.02 

Perd. 

28.86 

7.22 

1.33 

Perd. 

28.63 

7.49 

(1.83) 

Perd. 

28.72 

7.36 

1.33 

Perd. 

20.40 

7.21 

.48 

Pcret.    Perd. 
29. 22         20. 31 

Alcohol  extract 

7.23          7  22 

Chloroform  extract 

(  .48)           .48 

Total 

30.59 

30.71 

30.65 

37.41  1     37.41 

37.41 

28.09 

27.93  I      2K  OR 

It  will  be  noted  that  by  far  the  highest  percentage  of  ether  extract 
is  obtained  from  the  attenuated  human  bacilli,  and  from  the  others  in 
the  following  order:  Horse  bacilli,  virulent  human  bacilli,  bovine 
bacilli,  avian  bacilli,  and  swine  bacilli.  The  percentage  of  ether  extract 
obtained  from  the  avian  and  bovine  bacilli  was  about  equal  in  amount. 
When  we  consider  the  alcohol  extract  the  order  is  different.  The 
highest  percentage  of  alconol  extract  is  found  in  the  avian  bacilli,  and 
the  others  in  the  following  order:  Horse,  bovine,  swine,  and  human 
bacilli,  there  being  but  little  difference  between  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
extract  in  the  two  varieties  of  human  bacilli.  The  chloroform  extract 
was  hardly  worth  consideration,  except  in  the  case  of  the  attenuated 
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human  bacilli  and  in  the  case  of  the  virulent  human  bacilli  and  the 
bovine  bacilli.  In  these  latter  the  percentage  of  chloroform  extract 
appeared  to  be  about  the  same.  In  the  consideration  of  the  totals  of 
these  various  extracts  we  find  the  following?  order:  The  highest  per- 
centage in  the  attenuated  human,  the  horse,  avian,  virulent  human, 
bovine,  and  swine,  following  in  the  order  named,  as  can  be  seen  in 
Table  I.  This  high  percentage  of  total  extractive  matter  in  the  attenu- 
ated human  bacilli  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  percentage  noted  in  our 
original  work  upon  the  human  bacilli  already  referred  to  and  reported 
in  1895. 

The  amount  of  material  at  our  disposal  was  so  small  that  it  was  found 
to  be  impracticable  to  undertake  an  extensive  examination  of  the  ether 
and  alcoholic  extracts  of  the  various  bacilli.  We  have,  however,  been 
able  to  detennine  the  percentage  of  free  fatty  acid  in  these  extracts. 
The  results  of  these  determinations  are  recorded  in  Table  II.  The  free 
fatty  aeid  was  calculated  from  the  acid  value,  which  was  determined  by 
titration  with  N  10  sodium  hydrate.  The  free  acids  were  calculated  in 
all  instances  as  oleic,  although  we  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  that  the 
acid  value  is  duo  to  the  presence  of  oleic  acid.  An  examination  of 
Table  II  will  show  that  the  highest  acid  value  was  found  in  the  extracts 
from  the  virulent  hyman,  and  from  the  others  in  the  following  order: 
Swine,  attenuated  human,  avian,  bovine,  and  horse  tubercle  bacilli. 

Takle  it. — Arid  tntiue  of  ether  cwd  alcohol  ej  tracts  of  iuhercle  haclUi, 


Bovine  bttcilU 

Swinc  bacilli 

Horse  bacilli 

Avian  bacilli 

Human  bacilli  (attenuated) 
Human  bacilli  (virulent)  .. 


Bt)vin  e  bacilli 

Swine  bacilli 

Horse  bacilli 

Avian  bacilli 

Human  bacilli  (attenuated) , 
Human  bacilli  (virulent) 


Arid  value. 


Ether      Alcohol 
extract.  I  extract. 


Total  acid 
value  cal- 
culated on 
the  fc'um  of 
the  ether 
and  alcohol 
extract. 


9.43 
8.012 
9.36 
13.00 
12.77 
14.02 


20.40 

12.90 

23.45 

13.97 

18.47 

11.46 

13.11 

13.01 

14.67 

13.13 

16.45 

14.  G3 

Free  acids  in  alco- 
hol and  ether  ex- 
tracts. 


Ether 
extract. 


Alcohol 
extract. 


Per  cent. 
4.74 
4.03 
4.70 
6.53 
6.41 
7.04 


Per  cent. 
10.25 
11.78 
9.28 
6.59 
7.32 
8.26 


Percentage 
of  free  acids  I 
calculated  on  I 
the  ether  and 
alcohol  ex- 
tracts com- 
bined. 


Free  acids  calculated 
for  whole  sub- 
stances. 


Ether 
extract. 


Alcohol 
extract. 


Total  per 

ceutae e  fre<; 

acid.><  in 

bacilli. 


Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

6. 48 

0.83 

0.83 

7.02 

.46 

.92 

5.76 

1.09 

.75 

6.55 

1.13 

.87 

6.60 

1.84 

.53 

7.36 

1.42 

.59 

Percent. 

1.66 
1.38 
1.84 
2.00 
2.37 
2.01 


KoTE.— The  free  acids  were  calculated  from  the  add  value  and  were  considered  as  oleic  acid. 
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Following  our  earlier  work,  we  have  had  ash^letorminations  of  the 
various  bacilli  made,  and  in  addition  a  determination  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  present  in  the  ash.  (These  analyses  were  kindly  made  by  Mr. 
James  A.  Emery,  of  this  laboratory.)  As  the  Imcilli  used  for  these 
determinations  had  all  been  grown  upon  the  same  sort  of  medium, 
washed  in  the  same  wa}'^  with  approximately  the  same  amount  of  water, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  percentage  of  ash  represents  approxi- 
mately, if  not  absolutely,  the  ash  which  would  result  from  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  organic  matter  of  these  bacteria.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
chlorides  were  not  found,  and  the  high  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid 
seems  to  be  a  common  characteristic  of  tubercle  bacilli. 


Table  III. — Ash  and  phosphorus  vi  tubercle  bacilli. 


Moisture. 

Ash. 

1\0..  in  dry 
bacilli. 

1. 

fi  ash. 

1.      j     2. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

Perct. 
1.56 
1.30 
2.07 
2.22 
1.79 
2.50 

2. 

2. 

Bovine  bftcilli 

Prret.  Per  d. 
2.42      2.48 
2.26       2.0G 
2.  '21       2. 42 

2.40    

2.67       2.M 
3.91        3.70 

Perct. 
2.66 
2.37 
3.63 
3.96 
2.44 
3.94 

Perct. 
2.67 
2.31 

8.  r,r> 

3.94 
2.31 
3.92 

Perct. 
1.55 
1.31 
2.02 
2.19 
1.71 
2.38 

Prr  ct.  [  Per  et. 

58. 54  1     5R  04 

Swine  bacilli 

55. 

56.48 

Horse  bacilli 

.^'>  ^0 

Avian  bacilli 

55. 98  '    55  63 

Human  bacilli  (attenuated) 

73.49       71. 3« 

Human  bacilli  (virulent) 

C3.47 

60.90 

In  our  earlier  article  upon  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  tul>ercle 
bacilli,  published  in  1898,  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  pentoxid  was 
found  to  be  a  little  over  55  in  the  human  germ.  As  will  be  noted 
from  Table  111,  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  pentoxid  in  these  human 
germs  was  found  to  be  over  00  per  cent  in  the  virulent  and  over  70  j>er 
cent  in  the  attenuated.  In  comparing  these  figures  with  the  earlier 
results  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  germs  used  for  obtaining 
the  earlier  data  were  grown  upon  the  ordinary  glycerine  bouillon  to 
which  no  phosphates  had  been  added,  while  all  of  the  examinations 
here  recorded  dealt  with  bacilli  which  were  grown  upon  a  medium  rich 
in  phosphates.  The  amount  of  material  available  for  the  phosphoric 
pentoxid  determinations  was  very  small,  so  that  there  may  be  some 
error  due  to  manipulation,  but,  allowing  for  these  facts,  it  is  very 
evident  that  all  of  these  tubercle  Imcilli  are  voracious  consumers  of 
phosphoric  oxide,  in  which  property  they  correspond  to  a  gi*eat  many 
other  plants. 

Until  we  have  completed  the  determination  of  the  exact  character 
of  the  ether,  alcohol,  and  chloroform  extracts  obtained  from  these 
various  bacilli,  which  are  in  progress  at  present,  much  speculation  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  composition  of  any  one  of  these  organ- 
isms to  its  character  and  virulence  is  not  warranted.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  percentage  of  alcohol  extract  obtained  from  the  avian 
bacilli  is  very  much  greater  than  that  obtained  from  any  of  the  other 
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organisms  which  were  examined,  while  the  percentage  of  cliloroform 
extract  in  the  lx)vine  bacilli  and  virulent  human  bacilli  is  almost 
exactly  the  same,  there  being  but  little  chloroform  extract  obtained 
from  the  horse,  swine,  and  avian  bacilli,  while  a  considerably  larger 
amount  is  secured  from  the  attenuated  human  bacillus.  The  variation 
in  the  amount  of  ether  extract  is  also  noticeable,  the  attenuated 
human  organism  showing  the  largest  percentage. 

The  results  which  we  have  obtained  certainly  indicate  that  there 
may  be  a  wide  variation  in  the  chemical  composition  as  well  as  in  the 
morphology  and  pathogenic  power  of  tubercle  bacilli.  The  results 
which  we  have  presented  here  are  not  sufficient,  however,  to  enable  us 
to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  constant  chemical 
differences,  if  any  really  exist,  between  the  several  varieties  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  may  be  as  great  a  difference  between 
an  attenuated  and  a  virulent  human  tubercle  baci41us  as  there  is  between 
an  attenuated  human  bacillus  and  a  bovine  organism,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  there  may  not  be  botine  bacilli 
which  will  correspond  entirely  with  certain  human  bacilli  in  so  far  as 
their  chemical  constitution  is  concerned.  In  fact,  these  results  con- 
sidered alone  show  only  that  there  may  be  a  wide  variation  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  tubercle  bacilli.  They  do  not  indicate  that 
there  is  necessarily  any  specific  relation  between  their  chemical  com- 
position and  their  virulence.  The  horse  tubercle  bacilli,  although 
distinctly  more  virulent  than  the  most  virulent  human  bacilli  which 
we  have  analyzed,  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  ether  soluble  material, 
and  are  chemically  more  closely  related  to  the  very  attenuated  human 
bacillus  than  the  virulent  human  bacillus  above  mentioned.  Before 
drawing  any  conclusions  whatever,  therefore,  we  must  wait  for  analyses 
of  other  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  various  sources,  after  which 
it  may  be  that  some  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  relation 
between  the  virulence  and  the  chemical  composition  may  be  formed. 
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THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  PHOSPHATES  AS  AN  ADDITION 
TO  CULTURE  MEDIA  FOR  TUBERCLE  BACILLI. 

By  M.  Dorset,  M.  D., 
Asmtani  Chief  of  Biochanir  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

During  the  course  of  a  general  chemical  examination  of  tubercle 
bacilli  of  human  origin,  the  writer,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  E.  A.  de 
Schweinitz,  made  an  anah^sis  of  the  ash  of  those  organisms.^  The 
medium  upon  which  the  bacilli  were  grown  consisted  of  ordinary 
peptonized  bouillon  containing  one-half  of  1  per  cent  sodium  chloride 
and  7  per  cent  gl3'cerine,  the  bouillon  being  neutral  at  the  time  Qf  inocu- 
lation. The  culture  flasks  were  kept  in  the  thermostat  at  37.5^  C. 
for  several  weeks,  or  until  a  heavy  growth  had  been  obtained,  when 
thej'^  were  sterilized  at  110^  C.  and  the  bacilli  separated  by  filtration. 
After  being  washed  thoroughly  with  distilled  water,  the  bacilli  were 
transferred  to  watch  glasses  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  dried 
organisms  were  then  finely  powdered  and  thoroughly  extracted  with 
absolute  ether  and  alcohol.  They  were  then  ignited  at  a  low  red  heat 
until  practically  free  of  carbon,  the  heat  being  kept  low  enough  at  all 
times  to  avoid  fusing  the  residue.  The  analysis  of  the  ash  obtained  in 
this  way  gave  the  following  results: 

Percent. 

Na^O 13.(52 

K,0 6.  .So 

CaO 12.64 

MgO 11.55 

C  and  Si 0.57 

PA ^5.23 

The  most  notable  fact  in  this  analysis  was  the  absence  of  sulphates 
and  chlorides  and  the  presence  of  such  large  quantities  of  PgO^.  If  our 
present  ideas  regarding  the  constitution  of  proteids  are  correct,  sulphur 
must  have  l>een  present  in  at  least  small  quantities  in  the  bodies  of  the 
bacteria,  and  its  absence  in  the  ash  can  be  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  it  existed  in  organic  combination  only  and  was  lost  during  the 
combustion.  The  large  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  indicated  the 
desirability,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  the  addition  of  some  salt  of  phos- 
phorus to  culture  media  for  tubercle  bacilli.  It  was  decided,  there- 
fore, to  prepare  a  broth  in  which  a  phosphate  should  replace  the 
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chlorides  and  to  compare  such  a  broth  with  the  ordinary  sodium  chlo- 
ride bouillon  which  liad  been  in  use  in  this  laboratory  for  a  number 
of  years  and  which  is  probably  even  now  employed  in  most  laborato- 
ries as  a  mineral  addition  to  media  for  the  cultivation  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  The  phosphate  bouillon  was  prepared  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent ways.  In  some  instances  sodium  ammonium  phosphate  was  used, 
in  others  basic  sodium  phosphate,  and  in  others  acid  potassium  phos- 
phate. These  various  lots  of  bouillon  containing  phosphate  were  com- 
pared with  broth  to  which  sodium  chloride  had  been  added  in  the  usual 
proportions,  all  other  conditions,  such  as  the  source  of  the  beef  extract, 
the  percentage  of  glycerine,  and  the  reaction  of  the  media,  being 
identical  in  the  several  lots  of  bouillon.  It  was  found  after  the  first 
inoculation  of  these  cultures  that  those  lots  of  bouillon  which  con- 
tained a  salt  of  phosphorus  grew  more  i-apidly  than  the  flasks  contain- 
ing sodium  chloride,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  bacilli 
with  which  the  flasks  were  inoculated  had  been  grown  for  years  upon 
bouillon  in  which  sodium  chloride  was  always  present. 

Lots  of  agar  tubes  were  prepared;  some  containing  acid  potassium 
phosphate;  others  containing  sodium  chloride.  The  results  of  the 
cultures  on  solid  media  were  identical  with  those  obtained  with  the 
bouillon,  the  tubes  containing  phosphate  giving  a  much  more  rapid 
and  abundant  growth  than  those  containing  chloride.  The  accom- 
panying plates  illustrate  very  well  the  results  of  these  experiments. 
Plate  II  shows  agar  cultures  of  the  same  age  made  on  sodium  chlo- 
ride and  on  acid  potassium  phosphate  agar.  All  four  of  the  tubes 
were  inoculated  with  an  equal  amount  of  the  same  culture.  This  cul- 
ture had  been  grown  for  a  number  of  generations  on  a  bouillon  con- 
taining acid  potassium  phosphate  but  no  sodium  chloride.  Plate  III 
represents  four  tubes  of  the  same  lot  of  agar,  all  inoculated  at  the 
same  time  with  the  same  amount  of  a  culture  which  had  been  grown 
for  more  than  eight  years  on  a  medium  con  training  sodium  chloride 
and  to  which  no  phosphate  had  been  added. 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  culture  which  is  shown  in  Plate  III 
had  been  accustomed  for  many  j-ears  to  the  sodium  chloride  broth,  it 
grew  much  more  vigorous!}'  in  the  first  generation  upon  agar  contain- 
ing acid  potassium  phosphate.  As  a  result  of  the  above-described 
experiments,  which  were  confirmed  by  subsequent  work,  we  have  dis- 
continued entirely  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride  to  bouillon  and 
agar  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  have  sub- 
stituted for  it  an  equal  amount  of  potassium  hydrogen  phosphate. 
Bouillon  of  this  character,  which  lias  been  in  use  in  the  Biochemic  Divi- 
sion for  several  years,  and  which  has  given  uniformly  satisfactor}" 
results,  is  prepared  as  follows:  To  1  part  of  freshly  chopped  moat  2 
parts  of  distilled  water  are  added  and  the  mixture  is  kept  at  a  t^nlpora- 
ture  of  45''-^  to  58^  C.  for  throe  hours.     The  broth  is  now  strained, 
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boiled,  and  filtered;  1  per  cent  of  Witte's  peptone  and  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  of  acid  potassium  phosphate  are  added.  After  these  ingredients 
have  been  completely  dissolved,  sodium  hydrate  is  added  until  the  reac- 
tion is  approximately  1  per  cent  acid,  phenolphthalein  being  used  as  an 
indicator.  The  solution  is  now  boiled  for  one  hour  and  filtered.  Sev^en 
per  cent  glycerine  is  added  and  the  reaction,  if  affected  by  boiling,  is 
again  brought  to  the  previous  degree  of  acidity — that  is,  1  per  cent  acid 
to  phenolphthalein.  The  completed  bouillon  is  now  put  in  flasks  and 
sterilized  in  the  usual  manner.  Agar  may  be  prepared  from  the  above- 
described  broth. 

A  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  tubercle  })acilli  directly 
from  the  tissues  of  guinea  pigs  upon  agar  containing  acid  potassium 
phosphate,  but  so  far  without  marked  success,  the  agar  prepared 
in  this  wa}'  being  apparently  much  less  satisfactory  for  obtaining  the 
first  growth  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  animals  than  hardened  egg  or 
dog\s  serum. 

In  1894  Proskauer  and  Beck,^  starting  with  Kuhne's  synthetic  medium 
as  a  basis,  tried  various  combinations  of  the  inorganic  salts,  their 
object  being  to  eliminate  those  which  were  of  no  use  and  to  determine 
also  what  elements  were  absolutely  essential  for  the  growth  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  The  simplest  medium  upon  which  they  were  able  to  obtain 
a  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  contained  commercial  ammonium 
carbonate,  primary  potassium  phosphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  and 
glycerine,  dissolved  in  water.  This  medium  was  not  the  most  favor- 
able one  for  the  growth  of  -the  tubercle  bacillus,  however,  but  the 
elements  mentioned  were  found  to  be  essential  to  its  development.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  add  a  chloride  to  the 
solution. 

Inasmuch  as  all  of  the  text-books  on  bacteriology^  recommend  the  use 
of  the  sodium  chloride  bouillon,  glycerinized,  for  the  cultivation  of 
tubercle  bacilli,  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  workers 
in  bacteriological  lines  to  the  medium  which  has  been  used  in  the  Bio- 
chemic  Laboratory  for  six  years  and  which  has  proven  itself  in  our 
hands  far  superior  to  that  recommended  by  the  text-books.  We  have 
been  unable  to  note  any  change  in  the  virulence  of  our  cultures  as  a 
result  of  their  growth  upon  the  phospate  bouillon,  and  tuberculin  pre- 
pared from  such  cultures  has  proven  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

oZeitschr.  f.  Hyg.  u.  lufektionskr.,  Leipz.,  18  lid.,  p.  128.     1894. 
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Tuberculosis  Cultures  on  Sodium  Chloride  and  Phosphate  Agar  After 
Having  Grown  for  Many  Generations  on  Sodium  Chloride  Bouillon. 
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Tuberculosis  Cultures  on  Sodium  Chloride  and  Phosphate  Agar  After 
Havinq  Grown  for  Several  Generations  on  Potassium  Phosphate 
Bouillon. 
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CERTAIN    VARIATIONS    IN    THE    MORPHOLOGY    OF 
TUBERCLE  BACILLI  OP  BOYINE  ORIGIN. 

By  C.  N.  McBryde,  M.  D., 
Assistant  in  Biochemic  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indusiry, 

The  wide  variation  in  morphology  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  the  recent  work  of  Wolbach  and  Ernst/ ^  which  con- 
sists in  a  careful  study  of  the  variations  in  form  of  the  human  and 
bovine  bacillus  at  different  ages  and  on  different  media.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  variation  noted  by  these  authors  occurred  in  the  case  of 
the  cultures  grown  on  brain  medium,  from  which  long,  thread-like, 
and  branched  forms  were  obtained,  the  human  bacilli  ranging  from  7  to 
14  }Jt  and  the  bovine  from  6  to  8  /^  in  length.  These  long,  thread-like 
forms  are  described  as  staining  irregularly  and  as  being  made  up  of 
alternate  faint  and  deeply  stained  areas,  and  some  excellent  photo- 
micrographs are  shown  in  which  the  curiously  segmented  appearance 
of  the  threads  is  well  brought  out.  As  the  foregoing  is  the  first 
instance  in  which  long,  thread-like  forms  have  been  reported  for  the 
bovine  bacillus,  the  following  observations  may  be  of  interest. 

In  examining  some  old  cultures  of  Bacillus  txiberciihsis^  grown  on 
Dorset's  ^gg  medium,"  it  was  noticed  in  several  instances  that  the 
paraffin  used  in  sealing  the  tubes  had  run  down  and  across  the  surface 
of  the  Qgg^  and  in  each  case  there  appeared  along  the  edges  of  the 
streak  of  paraffin  an  increased  growth  or  a  piling  up  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  which  seemed  to  be  actually  encroaching  on  or  growing  over 
the  surface  of  the  paraffin.  There  were  three  tubes  in  which  this  had 
occurred,  namely,  cultures  of  bovine,  swine,  and  dog  tuberculosis, 
which  had  been  cultivated  for  a  number  of  generations  on  bouillon 
before  being  transferred  to  egg.  The  age  of  these  cultures  was  twenty- 
one  weeks,  but  the  length  of  time  the  paraffin  had  been  in  contact  with 
the  growth  was  not  khown,  as  the  cultures  had  been  set  aside  and 
neglected  for  some  time.  To  the  naked  eye  the  growths  bordering 
the  paraffin  were  white  in  color  and  they  separated  readily  from  the 
paraffin  in  large  masses.  Cover-slip  preparations  from  these  growths, 
stained  with  carbol-f  uchsin  and  decolorized  with  25  per  cent  HgSO^, 
revealed  in  each  case  long  thread-like,  beaded  forms,  measuring  from  6 
to  8  /« in  length,  the  bovine  and  swine  reaching  8  /^  in  length  (PL  IV, 
Hgs.  1  and  2).     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  threads  show  alternate  stained 

fl  These  numbers  refer  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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and  faintly  stained  areas,  presenting  a  beaded  appearance  very  similar 
to  the  forms  described  by  Wolbach  and  Ernst  for  the  brain  medium. 

Culture  tubes  of  egg,  prepared  by  flowing  sterile  paraffin  (melting 
point  43^  C.)  over  the  surface  so  as  to  form  a  streak,  as  in  the  tul>es 
noted  above,  were  inoculated  with  some  of  the  normal  growth — that 
is,  growth  away  from  the  paraflin — from  the  original  bovine  and 
swine  cultures  from  which  the  long,  thread-like  forms  were  first 
obtained,  and  another  from  a  freshly  isolated  bovine  culture  marked 
Heifer  No.  213,  the  surface  of  the  egg  near  the  paraffin  streak  being 
inoculated  in  each  case.  These  cultures  showed  the  same  piling  up  of 
the  growth  along  the  margin  of  the  paraffin  as  in  the  original  tubes, 
and  at  twenty  weeks  the  growth  in  all  these  tu))es  had  coalesced  at  the 
center,  completely  bridging  over  the  streak  of  jmraffiu,  which  aver- 
aged about  5  mm.  in  width.  Inoculations  on  plain  egg  without  the 
addition  of  paraffin  wei^e  made  at  the  same  time  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, and  preparations  from  these  and  the  foregoing  cultures  were 
measured  with  the  following  results,  the  cover-slip  prepamtions  being 
made  always  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  growth  covering  the  paraffin 
in  the  case  of  those  tubes  to  which  the  paraffin  was  added: 

T\ihercU  baciUi  groinx  on  egg  in  contact  v^ilh  paraffin  and  on  plain  egg. 


Number  of  cniltnrc. 


Swine  I,  36  ... 
Bovine  HI,  'M 
Heifer  No.  213 


Egg  a:id  paraffin. 


Plain  e^. 


2  weeks. .  0  weeks.  il7  weeks.,  2  weeks,  '  6  weeks. '  17  week*. 


2.5 

2 

2 


^^(rons. 

3ffrronf. 

3 

8 

2 

8 

2 

3.5 

MirroiiB.  ■  Minrmf.  '  Micronn. 

2  ;           2.5  I  3 

2  '            2      I  2 

2;           2  2 


The  measurements  were  made  with  an  ocular  micrometer  and  rep- 
resent an  average  of  the  longest  forms  in  each  preparation  measured. 

It  will  bo  noticed  in  this  case  that  of  the  cultures  to  which  paraffin 
had  been  added,  Swine  I  was  the  only  one  that  showed  marked  length- 
ening,* though  both  of  the  other  cultures  showed  a  tendency  to  lengthen 
out,  whereas  no  such  tendenc}'  was  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  cultures 
grown  on  plain  egg.  The  growths  in  contact  with  the  paraffin  all 
showed  beading  at  seventeen  weeks. 

A  culture  tube  of  egg,  prepared  by  flowing  sterile  pamffin  acroas  the 
surface,  was  also  inoculated  from  the  inner  or  encroaching  edge  of  the 
growth  bordering  the  jmraffin  in  the  original  bovine  culture^  from 
which  the  long,  filamentous  forms  were  first  obtained.  This  culture, 
labeled  Bj,  showed  the  same  piling  up  of  the  growth  along  the  edge  of 

«This  cnlture  had  been  cultivated  for  thirty-seven  generations  on  bouillon  prior  to 
its  transfer  to  epg,  and  the  individual  organisms  at  the  time  of  ita  transference  from 
the  l)ouillon  averaged  2.5//  in  length. 
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the  paraffin  streak,  and  from  it,  when  eighteen  weeks  old,  a  second 
tube,  prepared  in  the  same  way,  was  inoculated  in  the  same  numner — 
that  is,  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  growth  bordering  the  paraffin,  and 
labeled  B,.     Measurements  of  these  cultures  gave  the  following  results: 

Bovine  bucilhis  grown  on  egg  in  contact  with  paraffin. 


Culture. 

2  weeks. 

6  weeks. 

17  weeks. 

Check  at 
17  week.s. 

B,               

Microru. 
2 
2 

Micrrms. 
2.5 
3 

Micron*. 
8 
5 

Microns. 
2 

B- 

2 

From  these  last  measurements  it  will  be  seen  that  growth  in  contact 
with  the  paraffin  does  not  tend  to  impart  any  fixed  chamcteristic  to  the 
bovine  bacillus;  that  is,  the  long  forms  are  not  perpetuated  from  one 
generation  to  the  next 

Inoculations  on  plain  egg  without  the  addition  of  paraffin  were  also 
made  from  the  inner  or  encroaching  edge  of  the  growth  bordering  the 
paraffin  in  the  original  tubes,  from  which  the  long,  thread-like  forms 
were  first  obtained,  but  in  each  instance  they  grew  out  in  the  usual  short 
forms  characteristic  of  the  ogg  medium,  without  any  apparent  tendency 
to  lengthen.  Drawings  made  with  the  camera  lucida  from  the  bovine 
culture  B„  grown  on  egg  in  contact  with  paraffin  and  on  plain  egg^  are 
shown  in  Plate  V.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  branching  was 
observed  in  the  filamentous  forms  obtained  from  the  growths  y>order- 
ing  the  pamffin. 

Cultures  of  BacUlxis  tuhercuhfilH  obtained  f  ro)n  different  sources, 
both  human  and  bovine,  inoculated  on  egg  across  the  surface  of  which 
sterile  paraffin  has  been  flowed  to  form  a  streak,  show  in  every  case 
an  inci-ease  or  piling  up  of  the  growth  along  the  edges  of  the  paraffin. 
The  organism  appears,  in  fact,  to  possess  a  decided  affinity  for  the  par- 
affin, manifesting  itself  earlier  and  progressing  more  rapidly  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  paraffin.  In  old  cultures  the  growth  often 
completely  covers  the  paraffin,  and  in  some  instances  where  the  paraf- 
fin is  piled  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubes  in  large,  rounded  masses  the 
growth  has  completely  enveloped  these  masses  and  continues  to  grow 
over  the  surface  of  the  paraffin  after  the  growth  on  the  surrounding 
medium  has  ceased. 

Culture  tubes  of  blood  serum,  glycerine  agar,  and  plain  neutral  agar, 
treated  with  paraffin,  were  also  inoculated  with  human  and  bovine 
tubercle  bacilli  and  the  same  increase  or  piling  up  of  the  growth  was 
noted  at  the  edges  of  the  paraffin  streak,  although  the  increase  in 
growth  was  not  so  striking  as  in  the  cultures  grown  on  egg.  Cover- 
slip  preparations  from  the  growths  l)ordering  the  paraffin  show,  in 
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most  cases,  that  the  individual  organisms  t^nd  to  lengthen  out  after  a 
period  of  six  to  seventeen  weeks;  this  tendency,  however,  doe^  not 
appear  to  be  constant. 

The  points  of  more  especial  interest  in  the  preceding  observations 
are  the  occurrence  of  the  long,  filamentous  forms  in  connection  with 
the  bovine  bacillus,  and  the  increased  growth  in  contact  with  the 
paraffin. 

Filamentous  and  branched  forms  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  have  been 
frequently  noted  in  avian  cultures,  in  old  human  cultures,  and  in 
cultures  that  have  been  subjected  to  abnormal  conditions  of  growth, 
such  as  unfavorable  temperatures  or  media;  but  until  th^  recent  work 
of  Wolbach  and  Ernst ^  no  such  forms  had  been  reported  in  the  case 
of  the  bovine  bacillus.  The  bovine  bacillus,  in  fact,  ha«  always  been 
regarded  as  more  stable  in  its  morphology  and  less  liable  to  changes 
in  form  than  the  other  varieties,  so  called,  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
Thus  Theobald  Smith,'  in  summarizing  his  observations  on  the  mor- 
phological and  biological  characters  of  human  and  bovine  bacilli,  states 
that  *'  bovine  bacilli  are  much  less  influenced  by  certain  modifications 
of  the  culture  medium"  and  *'tend  to  remain  short;  human  bacilli  are 
either  more  slender  from  the  start  or  become  so  during  cultivation." 
A  comparison,  however,  of  the  extremely  short  forms  characteristic 
of  Dorset's  egg  medium  with  the  long,  thread-like  forms  noted  for  the 
egg  in  contact  with  paraffin,  and  for  the  bi*ain  medium,  would  seem 
to  show  that  modifications  of  the  culture  medium  have  a  marked  effect 
on  the  bovine  as  well  as  on  the  human  bacillus,  and  that  the  bovine 
bacillus,  like  the  human  bacillus,  is  subject  to  wide  variation  in  mor- 
phology, and  that  constancy  of  form  under  cultivation  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  bovincbacillus. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  growths  noted  in 
contact  with  the  paraffin  is  the  occurrence  of  forms  representing  the 
two  extremes  in  morphology  on  the  same  medium  and  in  the  same  cul- 
ture, the  long  filamentous  forms  where  the  growth  borders  on -the  par- 
affin, and  the  short  micrococcus-like  forms  from  the  surface  of  the  egg. 

Inasmuch  as  paraffin  is  a  very  stable  and  indifferent  chemical  sub- 
stance, an  explanation  of  the  increased  growth  in  contact  with  this  sub- 
stance would  seem  to  rest  on  a  purely  physical  basis.  An  explanation 
that  suggests  itself  is  that  the  paraffin,  cooling  suddenly  in  contact  with 
the  egg,  incloses  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  in  its  interstices  and 
thus  supplies  the  growing  organism  with  oxygen.  This  would  account 
for  the  continued  growth  at  the  margins  and  over  the  surface  of  the 
paraffin  after  the  growth  has  ceased  on  the  surface  of  the  egg;  it  would 
also  account  for  the  continued  growth  over  the  paraffin  even  after  the 
cotton  plugs  (sealed  with  paraffin)  have  been  drawn  down,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exhaustion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  within  the 
tube  and  the  resulting  partial  vacuum.    Furthermore,  it  might  explain 
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Fic.  1.- Bovine  tuberculosis,  twenty-one  weeks  on 

EGG   MEDIUM  PLUS  PARAFFIN.  X  1400. 
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Fig.  2.- Swine  tuberculosis,  twenty-one  weeks  on 

EGG   medium  plus  PARAFFIN.   X  1400. 
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Plate  V. 


Fic.  1.- Bovine  TUBERCULOSIS,  seventeen  weeks  on 

EGG   MEDIUM  PLUS  PARAFFIN.  Xl400. 


Fig.  2.-  Bovine  tuberculosis,  seventeen  weeks  on 
plain  egg  medium.  x  1400. 
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the  occurrence  of  the  filamentous  forms  in  contact  with  the  paraffin; 
for,  according  to  Coppen-Jones,*  the  conditions  best  suited  for  the 
production  of  filamentous  and  branched  forms  are  a  favorable  medium 
and  an  abundance  of  oxj^gen.  No  doubt  the  paraffin  also  protects  the 
surface  of  the  egg  from  evaporation  and  consequent  drying  and  thus 
preserves  the  moisture  so  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  explanation  does 
not  appear  wholly  satisfactory,  but  none  other  has  suggested  itself. 
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INFLUENCE    OF  FORMALDEHYDE    ON  THE    DIGESTIVE 

ENZYMES. 

By  T.  M.  Price,  Ph.  D., 

Asmtani  in  Biocheinic  Dirishriy  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

This  study  of  the  influence  of  formaldehyde  on  the  digestive  enzymes 
was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  determining  for  formaldehyde  the 
strength  of  solutions  necessary  to  cause  interference  in  the  action  of 
rennet,  pepsin,  pancreatin,  steapsin,  ptyalin,  amylopsin,  and  galactase, 
in  vitro,  and  what  sti*ongth  would  at  the  same  time  prevent  bacterial 
development. 

The  work  was  done  with  milk,  because  milk  is,  of  all  foods,  the  one 
which  most  readily  undergoes  decomposition,  and  consequently  is  exten- 
sively treated  with  preservatives,  and  also  because  milk  is  a  food  on 
which  the  activity  of  most  of  the  digestive  enzymes  may  be  determined. 

Fresh  exti-acts  of  the  various  glands  from  healthy  animals  were  used 
to  furnish  the  enzymes  which  could  thus  be  obtained. 

Experiment  1. — Action  of  formaldeliyde  on  calf  8  rennet. 

The  rennet  was  obtained  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  calf's 
stomach  by  digesting  it  for  twenty-four  houi*8  at  room  temperature  in 
200  c.  c.  of  a  0.2  per  cent  hydrochloric-acid  solution,  filtered,  and  care- 
fully neutralized.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  neutralized  liquid  was 
used  to  coagulate  10  c.  c.  of  milk.  Formaline  **  was  added  to  100  c.  c. 
of  fresh  milk  in  flasks  in  the  following  proportions: 

Table  I. — Showhig  slronjth  of/ormaldehytfe  solution  added. 


Flask  Forma- 

No.—  I  line. 

Hatio. 

1 '  Control. 

2 1:20 

3 l:r)0 

4 '  ■      1:100 

5 1:200 

6 I:o00 


Fonnalde-  » 

hyde       1 

equivalent. 

Fla.sk 
No.— 

Forma- 
line. 

Forma  UJe- 

hyde 
equivalent 

■      Jiatio.      ' 

Jiatio. 

Jiatio. 

1 

7 

8 

1:750 
1:1,000 

'      1:1,875 
,      1:2.500 

1 

1           1:50 

1:125 

9 

1:1,500 

1      1:3,750 

1          1:2.-K)    j 
1:500    1 

10.... 

1:2,000 

'      1:5,000 

11.... 

1:3.000 

1:7,500 

.      1:1.2.30    1 

12..., 

1:5,000 

,    1:12,500 

The  flasks  containing  the  milk  and  formaldehyde  were  corked  and 
set  aside  at  room  temperature.  Fresh  milk  was  always  used  in  the 
control.     At  various  intervals  10  c.  c.  of  milk  was  taken  out  of  each 


«  Foruialine  in  a  40  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde  gas  in  water. 
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flask  and  placed  in  test  tubes,  1  c.  c.  of  rennet  solution  added,  and  the 
tubes  placed  in  the  incubator  at  40°  C. 

Table  II. — Shmving  the  remdis  of  Exjyerimeid  1. 


From 

Propor- 
tions of 
formal- 
dehyde. 

Mixtures  of  milk  and  formaldehyde  tested. 

flask 
No.- 

After  10  minutes. 

After  24  hours. 

After  48  hours. 

1 Control. 

2 1:50 

3 1:125 

Solid  in  7  minutes 

Not  coagulated  in  18  hours . 
do 

Solid  in  7  minutes 

Not  coagulated  in  18  hours. 
do 

Solid  in  7  minutes. 
Not  coagulated  in  18  hours. 
Do. 

4 '       l:'iSO 

do 

do 

Do. 

1:500 
1:1,250 
1:1,875 
1:2,800 
1:3,750 
1:5,C03 
l!7.r.OO 

Solid  in  10  minutes 

do 

do 

Solid  in  10  minutes 

do 

Do. 
Solid  in  10  minutes. 
Do. 

10 

Solid  in  7  minutes 

do 

do 

Solid  in  7  minutes 

do 

do 

Solid  in  7  minutes. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

11 

do 

do 

12 'l:12-.'i00 

do 

.r...do 

These  results  show  that  formaldehyde  added  to  milk  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1:2,500  doesMiot  interfere  with  the  rennet's  coagulation,  while 
the  proportion  of  1: 1,875  retards  the  coagulation,  and  the  proportion 
of  1:500  renders  the  milk  incapable  of  being  coagulated  in  eighteen 
hours. 

Experiment  2. — ^Action  of  formaldehyde  on  pepsin. 

The  pepsin  used  was  in  the  form  of  artificial  gastric  juice  prepared 
from  the  stomach  of  a  pig.  The  stomach  was  opened,  emptied  of  the 
contents,  and  then  the  surface  cleaned  with  a  wet  sponge.  The 
mucous  membrane  was  removed  from  all  but  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
organ ;  it  was  then  freed  from  a  portion  of  the  water  which  was  adher- 
ing to  it  by  pressure  between  dry  cloths  and  minced.  The  finely 
divided  mucous  membrane  was  then  placed  in  2  liters  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  containing  6  c.  c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  |>er 
liter,  and  the  mixture  digested  in  the  incubator  at  40^  C.  for  a  day. 
The  liquid  was  then  filtered  through  paper,  and  50  c.  c.  added  to  200 
c.  c.  of  a  0.1  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  solution;  10  c.  c.  of  this  solu- 
tion was  added  to  1  c.  c.  of  milk  treated  as  in  Table  I  and  set  aside  in 
incubator  at  40  ^  C. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Hammarsten  and  other  workers*  *  that 
milk,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
broken  up  into  calcium  paracasein  and  a  small  amount  of  albumose  like 
albumin.  The  paracasein  is  precipitated,  and  may  be  recognized 
after  digesting  the  milk  for  a  short  time,  the  paracasein  separating 
and  finally  decomposing  with  the  formation  of  paranuclein.  Any 
foreign  matter  that  interferes  w^ith  the  formation  of  pamnudein  inter- 
feres with  the  digestion  of  the  milk.  This  feature  was  taken  to 
determine  when  the  formaldehyde  affected  the  digestibility  of  the  milk. 
It  was  found  that  upon  the  addition  of  formaldehyde  in  the  proportion 
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of  1:50  the  pepsin  digestion  was  retarded,  while  in  a  stronger  solution, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  1:25,  the  digestion  was  materially  interfered 
with;  and  in  the  proportion  of  1:125  or  less,  the  digestion  was  normal 
with  the  control. 

Experiment  3. — Action  of  formaldehyde  on  pancreatin. 

Two  hundred  grams  of  finely  chopped  fresh  pancreas,  free  from  fat 
was  digested  in  a  liter  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  filtered,  and  the 
solution  made  up  to  twice  its  volume  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate;  10  c.  c.  of  this  mixture  was  added  to  1  c.  c.  of  milk, 
as  in  Experiment  2,  placed  in  the  incubator  at  40^  C.  and  tested  every 
two  hours  until  the  control  gave  no  precipitate  when  saturated  with 
magncvsium  sulphate,  thus  showing  that  all  the  proteids  were  in  the 
form  of  pepton.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  hours  the  control  showed 
the  absence  of  all  proteids  that  were  precipitated  by  magnesium  sul- 
phates, and  the  tubes  containing  formaldehyde  in  the  proportion  of 
1:2,000  or  less  showed  the  same,  while  in  the  tubes  containing  formal- 
dehyde in  the  proportion  of  1:1,500  or  more  the  digestion  was  inter- 
fered with. 

Experiment  4. — Action  of  formaldehyde  on  steapsin. 

One  hundred  grams  of  finely  chopped  pancreas  free  from  fat  was 
mixed  with  1  liter  of  a  solution  of  glycerine  containing  900  c.  c.  of 
glycerine  and  100  c.  c.  of  a  1  p«n'  cent  sodium  carbonate  solution.  This 
mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  at  room  temperature  for  three  days,  fil- 
tered through  linen,  and  the  filtrate  used  for  its  fat-splitting  enzyme; 
2  c.  c.  of  this  extract  was  added  to  1  gmm  of  neutml  fat  obtained  from 
cream  bj^  shaking  with  alkaline  ether  and  then  washing  well  with 
water.  To  this  neutral  fat  solution  were  added  varying  proportions 
of  formaldehyde.  To  the  tubes  containing  1  gmm  of  the  fat  and  2  c.  c. 
of  the  extract  10  c.  c.  of  water  was  added,  the  tubes  shaken  in  a  milk 
shaker,  set  aside  at  40^  C,  and  then  shaken  every  half  hour  for  twelve 
hours  at  this  temperature.  Their  acidity  was  then  determined,  using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  It  was  found  that  formaldehyde  in 
the  proportion  of  1:35  prevented  the  action  of  steapsin,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  1:50  the  action  of  steapsin  was  retarded,  while  weaker 
solutions  had  no  effect  on  the  activity  of  the  enzyme. 

The  enzymes  used  in  the  preceding  experiments  practically  are  the 
ones  whose  activity,  if  interfered  with,  would  affect  the  digestibility 
of  milk,  but  formaldehyde  is  often  used  as  a  preservative  for  food 
containing  a  large  amount  of  starch.  The  enzymes,  ptyalin  and  amy- 
lopsin,  were  studied  with  regard  to  their  activity  with  starch  when  the 
starch  was  in  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  solutions  of  varying 
strengths. 

Experiment  6. — Action  of  formaldehyde  on  ptyalin. 

The  filtered  saliva  was  used  for  the  pt3'alin  enz\'me.  One  gram  of 
potato  starch,  which  had  been  thoroughly  washed  with  dilute  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  and  caustic  potash  and  then  washed  well  with  water,  was 
thoroughly  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  cold  water,  and  the  thick  liquid  then 
poui*ed  with  constant  stirring  into  boiling  water,  and  the  boiling  con- 
tinued about  three  minutes;  10  c.  c.  of  this  mixture  was  treated  with 
solutions  of  formaldehyde  of  varying  strength,  as  shown  in  the  table 
below,  and  2  c.  c.  of  saliva  added,  the  mixture  placed  in  the  incubator 
at  40^  C,  and  tested  with  iodine  solution  every  two  minutes,  with  the 
following  results: 

Table  III. — Shotmng  the  resulU  of  Experiment  o. 


Flask 
No.- 

Proportion 

of 
formalde- 
hyde. 

Results. 

1 

Control. 

Colorless  with  iodine  after  10  minutes. 

2 

1:100 

Blue  with  iodine  after  10  minutes. 

1:200 

Do. 

1:500 

Do. 

1:750 

Nearly  colorless  with  Iodine  after  10  minutes. 

1:1,000 

Do. 

1:1,250 

Do. 

8 

1:1,600 

Colorless  with  iodine  after  10  minutes. 

9 

1:'A000 

Do. 

10 

1:5,000 

Do. 

11 

1:10,000 

Do. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  show  that  the  ptyalin's  action  on 
starch  is  interfered  with  only  after  formaldehyde  has  been  added  to 
the  starch  in  the  proportion  of  1:1,250,  while  in  1:1,500  or  less,  the 
ptyalin\s  activity  is  normal. 

Experiment  6.  —Action  of  formaldehyde  on  amylopsin. 

One  hundred  grams  of  finely  chopped  pancreas  free  from  fat  were 
digested  five  days,  with  an  occasional  shaking,  with  400  grams  of  25 
per  cent  alcohol,  filtered,  and  10  c.  c.  added  to  100  c.  c.  of  starch  paste 
prepared  as  in  Experiment  5,  with  the  following  results: 

Tablb  IV. — Showing  the  results  of  Experiment  6. 


Flask 
No.— 

Proportion 
of  formal- 
dehyde. 

Control. 

1:200 

1:500 

1:750 

1:1,000 

1:1,250 

1:1,500 

1:2,000 

1:5,000 

Results. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Colorless  with  iodine  after  25  minutes. 
Blue  with  iodine  after  25  minutes. 

Do. 
Nearly  colorless  with  Iodine  after  25  minutes. 
Colorless  with  iodine  after  25  minutes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

These  results  show  that  when  formaldehyde  was  added  to  starch  in 
the  proportion  of  1: 500  it  interfei'ed  with  the  action  of  the  am}- lopsin, 
while  in  the  proportion  of  1: 1,000  or  less  it  had  no  marked  effect. 
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Summarizing  the  results  of  these  experiments  in  vitro,  we  find  that 
formaldehyde  may  be  added  to  foodstuffs  in  the  proportion  of  1:2,500 
without  affecting  the  activity  of  any  of  the  enzymes  used.  However, 
there  is  present  in  milk  an  active  proteolytic  enzyme,  galactase,  dis- 
covered by  Babcock  and  Russell'  and  found  by  them  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  ripening  of  cheese.  The  part  this  enzyme  playn 
in  the  digestion  of  the  milk  when  taken  into  the  system  has  not  as  yet 
been  entirely  proven.  Sn^'der*  studied  the  effect  of  the  enzymes  in 
milk,  and  claims  that  when  milk  was  used  in  a  mixed  diet  the  protein 
was  from  4  to  5  per  cent  more  digestible  than  when  the  milk  was 
omitted.  Snyder*  also  claims  that,  upon  digesting  toast  for  two  hours 
with  10  c.  c.  of  milk,  12.20  per  cent  of  the  protein  of  the  toast  was 
digested.  These  results  suggested  that  the  soluble  or  chemical  fer- 
ments of  milk  were  the  active  agents  which  caused  this  increase  in 
digestibility.  Very  little  work  has  been  done  to  show  the  effect  of 
formaldehyde  on  the  activity  of  the  enzyme  galactase.  Babcock  and 
RusselP  claim  that  formaldehj-de  prevents  the  action  of  galactase, 
although  they  quote  no  experiments  to  prove  their  assertion.  Van 
Sl3'ke'  concluded,  from  experiments  conducted  at  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  that  formaldehyde  in  0.1  per  cent  solution  inhib- 
its the  action  of  this  enzyme.  No  weaker  solution  of  the  formaldehyde 
was  tried. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  formaldehyde  on  the  enzyme  galactase,  the 
concentrated  extract  of  the  enz3'me  was  used.  This  was  obtained  by 
allowing  the  slime  that  was  taken  from  the  milk-separator  cylinder  to 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  closed  vessel  containing  water,  to 
which  chloroform  had  been  added  in  excess.  This  emulsion  was 
filtered,  and  25  c.  c.  of  the  filtrate  added  to  each  of  the  seven  sterile 
flasks.  Formaldehyde  was  then  added  to  Flasks  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  in 
the  proportion  of  1: 1,500, 1:2,500,  1:5,(X)0,  and  1:10,000,  respectively, 
while  Flasks  Nos.  5,  0,  and  7  were  not  treated.  The  flasks  were  set 
aside  at  room  temperatui-c,  and  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  to 
Flasks  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  was  added  100  c.  c.  of  milk  collected 
under  antiseptic  conditions  and  containing  20  per  cent  chlorofonn. 
To  Flasks  6  and  7  was  added  100  c.  c.  of  milk  collected  under 
the  same  conditions  but  containing  formaldehyde  in  the  propor- 
tions of  1:1,000  and  1:2,000,  respectiv^ely.  Flask  No.  5  served  as  a 
control,  liibcock^  having  shown  that  chloroform,  when  added  to  milk 
even  as  high  us  30  per  cent,  had  no  effect  on  the  activity  of  the  enzyme 
galactase.  Plates  were  made,  using  1  c.  c.  of  the  content  of  each 
flask,  and  showed  the  absence  of  bacteria.  The  total  nitrogen  and 
soluble  nitrogen  were  then  determined  in  10  c.  c.  of  the  mixtures,  the 
flasks  set  aside  at  40^  C.  for  two  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
plates  were  again  made,  and  showed  that  the  mixtures  were  still  free 
from  bacteria.     The  total  nitrogen  and  soluble  nitrogen  were  also 
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detemilned,  as  before.     The  results  are  summarized  in  the  following 

table: 

Table  V. — Shotving  the  effect  of  formaldehyde  on  galadase. 


Flask 
No.— 

Extract 

and 
formalde- 
hyde. 

Milk  And— 

Total 
nitrogen 
at  begin- 
ning of 
experi- 
ment. 

Soluble 
nitrogen 
at  begin- 
ning of 
experi- 
ment. 

Total 
nitrogen 
at  end  of 
experi- 
ment. 

Soluble 
nitrogen 
at  end  of 
experi- 
ment. 

Chloro- 
form. 

Formalde- 
hyde. 

2 

3 

A 

5 

Rati: 
1:1,500 
1:2,500 
1:5,000 

1:10,000 

Percait. 
20 
20 
20 

Ratio. 

Percent. 
0.56 
.51 
.M 
.53 
.53 
.55 
.57 

Percent. 
0.11 

Per  cent. 
0.57 

Per  cent. 
0.15 

.10             .51  1         .13 
.10              . 56  ,          .18 
.10              .56'          .24 
.10              .56  .          .26 
.09              .56  1          .09 
.10               .5S             .10 

20 
20 

6 

1:1,000 
1:2,000 

1 

These  results  show  that  formaldehyde  retards  the  action  of  the 
enzyme  galactase  when  used  in  very  concentrated  solutions,  but  in 
weaker  solutions  it  seems  to  have  little  effect,  and,  although  the  mini- 
mum solution  necessary  for  preserving  purposes  was  not  tried,  the 
results  from  the  solutions  that  were  used  go  to  show  that  the  formalde- 
hyde when  used  in  milk  in  sufficient  amount  to  presence  the  milk  would 
have  no  material  effect  on  the  enzyme. 

As  Snyder*  claims  that  12.2  per  cent  of  the  protein  in  toast  was 
digested  in  two  houi*s  by  milk  alone,  I  attempted  to  determine  the 
amount  of  protein  in  toast  that  was  digested  in  two  hours  by  the 
extract  of  the  enzyme  prepared  as  in  the  previous  experiment,  and 
also  with  the  milk  alone,  and  then  to  study  the  effect  of  solutions  of 
formaldehyde  of  varying  strengths  on  the  digestive  properties  of  the 
enzymeSy  with  the  following  results: 

Table  VI. — SJiowing  the  effect  of  formaldehyde  on  the  digestive  ]  properties  of  galactase. 

Soluble  nitrogen  before  digestion:  Per  cent. 

10  grams  toa«t,  10  c.  c.  extract,  chloroform  and  90  c.  c.  water. .  2.  22 

Soluble  nitrogen  after  digestion: 

10  grams  toast,  10  c.  c.  extract,  chloroform,  no  formaldehyde .  2.  22 
10  grams  toast,  10  c.  c.  extract,  chloroform,  1:2,500  formalde- 
hyde   2.28 

10  grams  toast,  10  c.  c.  extract,  chloroform,  1:5,000  formalde- 
hyde   2.22 

10  grams  toast,  10  c.  c.  extract,  chloroform,  1:10,000  formalde- 
hyde    2.  28 

10  grams  toast,  10  c.  c.  extract,  chloroform,  1:20,000  formalde- 
hyde   2.28 

Soluble  nitrogen  before  digestion: 

10  grams  toast,  10  c.  c.  milk,  chloroform  and  90  c.  c.  water 2.  34 

Soluble  nitrogen  after  digestion: 

10  grams  toast,  10  c.  c.  milk,  chloroform,  no  formaldehyde  ...  2. 34 
10  grams  toast,  10  c.  c.  milk,  chlorofonn,  1:2,500  formaldehyde.  2. 36 
10  grams  toast,  10  c.  c.  milk,  chloroform,  1 :5,000  formaldehj  de.  2.  34 
lOgrams toast,  10c.  c.  milk,  chloroform,  1 :  10,000 formaldehyde.  2. 34 
lOgramstoast,  10c.  c.  milk,  chloroform,  1:20, 000 formaldehyde.  2.34 
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These  results  are  contrary  to  those  of  Snj^der.^  As  will  be  noticed, 
the  amount  of  soluble  nitrogen  after  two.  hours'  digestion  is  the  same 
aa  the  amount  previous  to  digestion.  This  difference  in  results  is 
probably  due  to  my  using  an  antiseptic,  while  in  Snyder's  work,  no 
antiseptic  being  used,  bacteria  are  responsible  for  the  increase  in  solu- 
ble nitrogen  and  not  the  enzyme  galactase.*' 

Formaldehyde  having  been  found  to  be  harmless  in  its  effect  on  the 
activity  of  these  enzymes  when  used  in  solutions  of  such  strength  as 
are  necessary  for  preserving  food  material  and  there  being  often  dan- 
ger of  development  in  foodstuffs  of  various  organisms  which  may  be 
taken  into  the  system  through  the  food  and  liberate  toxins  which  pro-' 
duce  serious  trouble,  it  was  of  interest  to  determine  whether  the  for- 
maldehyde would  arrest  development  or  kill  the  organism  when  it 
came  in  contact  with  it  in  the  foodstuffs. 

Some  of  the  organisms  commonly  found  in  milk,  such  as  BaciUus 
acidi  lactlci^  B,  subtiUs,  B,  typhosics^  B,  coll  comnnmts^  and  Staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  aureus^  were  inoculated  into  bouillon  tubes  containing 
formaldehyde  of  different  proportionate  strengths  and  set  aside  in  the 
incubator  for  twenty-four  hours.  Formaldehyde  in  the  proportion  of 
1:20,000  prohibited  development  under  these  conditions.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  show  that  formaldehyde  killed  the  organisms.  This 
point  was  also  determined  by  inoculating  another  set  of  tubes  with  the 
organisms  and  allowing  them  to  develop  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
formaldehyde  solutions  of  varying  strength  were  added  and  the  tubes 
set  aside  in  the  incubator.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four,  forty-eight, 
and  seventy-two  hours,  1  c.  c.  was  taken  from  each  tube  and  added  to 
flasks  containing  50  c.  c.  of  fresh  bouillon  solutions,  these  flasks  set 
aside  in  the  incubator,  and  the  results  noted.  These  results  showed 
that  it  required  formaldehyde  solutions  in  the  proportion  of  1:1,560  to 
destroy  the  organisms  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  the  proportion  of 
1: 1,870  destroyed  the  organisms  in  seventy-two  hours.  It  was  found 
that  the  organisms  varied  in  their  resisting  power,  but  the  strength 
solutions  given  include  all  these  organisms. 

We  find  a  great  number  of  people  who  hold  that  artificial  digestion 
experiments  and  animal  digestion  experiments  are  worthless.  It  is 
true  that  a  majority  of  conductors  of  artificial  digestion  experiments 
used  commercial  products  for  their  active  enzymes  instead  of  fresh 
extracts  of  the  various  glands,  and  some  of  these  workers  have  made 
no  attempt  to  duplicate  the  mechanical  conditions  which  obtain  in  the 
living  stomach.  The  general  value  of  their  conclusions  is  somewhat 
lessened  on  this  account,  but  the  results,  being  in  most  cases  compara- 
tive, certainly  can  not  be  said  to  be  worthless.     The  results  of  the 

«  Snyder  has  recently  duplicate<l  his  work,  using  an  antiseptic,  and  quotes  results 
in  Bui.  No.  80  of  the  ^linnesota  Experiment  Station  concordant  with  those  he 
obtained  when  no  antiseptic  was  used. 
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majority  of  workers  who  have  experimented  with  formaldehyde  are  of 
no  practical  value,  as  we  find  on  reviewing  the  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject that  most  workers'"*'  have  used  formaldehj-de  solutions  varying 
in  proportion  from  1:25  to  1:2,000,  which  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  actually  used  or  required.  The  chief  object  of  most  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  was  to  see  if  formaldehyde  interfered  with 
digestion.  In  most  cases  it  appears  as  if  the  workers  took  quantities  of 
formaldehyde  large  enough  to  insure  interference  and  made  no  attempt 
to  study  the  minimum  amount  that  could  be  used  without  interference, 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  the  experiments  the  following  may  be  drawn: 

(1)  Formaldehyde  added  to  milk  in  the  proportion  of  1:20,000  pre- 
served the  milk  for  forty-eight  hours. 

(2)  Formaldehyde  added  to  milk  in  the  proportion  of  1:2,500  or  less 
has  no  effect  on  the  activity  of  the  fresh  enzymes,  rennet,  pepsin,  pan- 
creatin,  and  steapsin  eVi  vitro. 

(3)  Formaldehyde  added  to  starch  in  the  proportion  of  1:2,500,  or 
less,  has  no  effect  on  the  conversion  of  the  starch  by  the  enzymes, 
ptyalin,  and  amylopsin  in  vitro, 

(4)  Formaldehyde  added  to  milk  in  sufficient  quantity  to  preserve 
the  milk  for  forty -eight  hours — that  is,  1:20,000— does  not  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  enzyme  galactase  hi  vitro, 

(5)  Formaldehyde  added  to  milk  in  the  proportion  of  1:20,000  pre- 
vents the  development  of  the  more  common  bacteria  found  in  milk, 
and  when  added  in  the  proportion  of  1: 1,560  it  kills  these  bacteria. 

(6)  Formaldehyde  may  be  added  to  milk  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
preserve  the  milk  and  prevent  the  development  of  some  of  the  more 
common  bacteria — that  is,  1: 10,000 — and  still  have  no  deleterious  effect 
on  the  digestibility  of  the  milk  {71  vitro. 
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PULMONARY  MYCOSIS  OF  BIRDS^  WITH  REPORT  OF  A 
CASE  IN  A  FLAMINGO. 

By  John  R.  Mohler,  A.  M.,  V.  M.  D., 

Chief  of  Pathological  Division^  Bureau  (f  Animal  Industry y 

AND 

John  S.  Buckley,  D.  V.  8., 
Amstayit  in  Pathological  Division ,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  aissociatioh  of  fungi  with  many  pathological  conditions,  both  in 
man  and  the  lower  animals,  has  frequentl}'  been  obseiTcd,  and  among 
the  more  important  of  these  affections  may  be  considered  pulmonarj^ 
mycosis.  This,  as  the  ijame  indicates,  is  a  disease  of  the  air  passages 
or  pulmonar}'  tissue,  due  to  the  entrance  and  subsequent  development 
there  of  some  species  of  fungus,  or  mold. 

Comparatively  speaking,  there  are  but  few.  fungi  pathogenic  for 
man  and  the  lower  animals,  but  that  there  are  some  is  occasionally  evi- 
denced by  the  discovery  on  autopsy  of  pneumonias  produced  by  them. 
These  infections  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  are  termed  pulmonary 
aspergillosis  when  due  to  one  of  the  various  species  of  Aspergillete, 
which,  in  most  instances,  is  the  variety  known  as  the  Aspet^giUusfianlga- 
tus^  or  smok}'  aspergillus.  Besides  the  Aspergillea?,  other  forms  of 
fungi  which  may  be  mentioned  as  being  pathogenic  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances belong  to  the  Mucor,  Oidium,  and  Oospora  families.  Some 
of  the  species  variously  concerned  in  the  etiolog}-  of  disease  processes 
are  A^^pergUlns  nkjer  (van  Tieghem,  de  Barry),  A,  glaucns^  A.  candldus 
(Robin),  A,  famlgatus  (Fresenius),  A,  jffarns  (de  Barrj^),  A.  niduhis 
(Eidam),  Euroilum  inaVKjnnm  (Lindt),  Mucor  ro77///^/>>//i7' (Lichtheim), 
Tricothecnnu  roseum  (Link),  and  some  few  others.  The  parts  of  the 
animal  body  which  may  be  affected  are  the  eye,  ear,  respiratory  appa- 
ratus, mouth,  liver,  kidneys,  intestines,  l3^mph  glands,  genital  organs, 
and  the  skin. 

The  pulmonary  affection  of  which  this  article  treats  seems  to  ])e 
practically  unknown  in  this  country  if  one  is  to  judge  b3'  the  numl>er 
of  cases  reported,  there  being  only  four  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
while  the  other  three  American  reports  on  aspergillosis  refer  to  the 
disease  affecting  the  ear  and  maxillary  antrum.  But  the  European 
literature  is  fairly  rich  on  the  subject,  numerous  cases  having  been 
reported,  especially  in  the  past  ten  years,  both  in  man  and  animals. 
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The  caseous  and  pneumonic  areas  produced  often  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  pulmonary  actinomycosis,  glanders,  and  tuberculosis.  Owing 
to  thi3  similarity,  particularly  that  produced  in  the  experimental 
disease,  to  the  latter  aflfection,  the  name  pseudo-tuberculosis  asper- 
gillina  has  been  suggested  by  various  writers.  A  large  amount  of 
experimental  work  has  been  done  and  the  lesions  carefully  studied,  so 
that  the  impoiiance  of  making  our  case,  below  mentioned,  the  subject 
of  a  paper  ma^^  not  l>e  apparent;  nor  is  it  justified  in  the  light  of  an 
economic  consideration.  However,  it  is  sent  forth  witli  the  idea  that 
perhaps  the  disease  is  more  prevalent  here  than  lias  been  reported  and 
that  this  article  may  elicit  greater  interest  in  the  true  nature  of  path- 
ological lesions  not  bearing  the  unmistakable  imprint  of  tuberculosis 
or  actinomycosis,  which  conditions  it  most  closely  simulates. 

HISTORY. 

A  slight  historical  review  of  mycotic  affections  may  be  of  interest, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  majority  of  these  earlier  articles 
are  incompletely  described  and  the  particular  species  of  aspergillus 
undetermined,  or  at  least  only  arbitmrily  so.  This  fungus  appears  to 
have  a  predilection  for  birds,  as  b}^  far  the  greatest  number  of  the 
reported  cases  refer  to  the  affection  in  these  animals.  The  first  obser- 
vation was  made  in  1815,  by  Mayer  and  Emmert,  who  found  a  fungus 
in  the  lungs  of  a  jay.  In  the  following  year  Jaeger  reported  the  dis- 
ease in  a  male  swan.  From  this  time  numerous  instances  of  cases  of 
mycotic  affections  have  followed  one  after  the  other  in  quick  succes- 
sion in  the  various  domestic  and  wild  birds  and  in  cattle,  sheep,  horses, 
dogs,  and  man.  Thus  it  was  reported  by  Heusinger  (1826)  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  long  bones  of  a  white  stork;  by  Thiele  (1827),  in  the  lungs 
of  a  raven;  by  Owen  (1833),  in  the  bronchi  and  pulmonary  tissue  of 
a  flamingo;  b}^  Deslongschamps  (1841),  in  the  bronchi  and  air  sacs  of 
an  eider  duck;  Kouaseau  and  Serrurier  (1841),  in  the  lesions  of  tuber- 
culosis of  a  paroquet,  and  in  a  pigeon  and  chicken;  by  Mueller  and 
Retzius  (1842),  in  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  a  hawk;  by  liayer 
and  Montague  (1842),  in  the  air  passages  of  a  tuberculous  bullfincli; 
by  Spring  (1848),  in  the  abdominal  air  sacs  of  a  plover;  by  llobin 
(1853),  in  the  tuberculous  areas  of  a  pheasant;  by  Fresenius  (1858), 
in  the  pulmonary  tissue  of  a  bustard;  by  Bouchard  (1860),  in  the  lung 
of  a  parrot;  by  Hayem  (1872),  in  lesions  simulating  caseous  pneumonia 
in  ducks;  by  Leidy  (1875)  and  by  Heusinger  (1875),  in  the  lungs  of 
flamingos;  by  Bollinger  (1878),  Generali  (1879),  Kitt  (1881),  and  Renon 
(1S93),  in  pigeons;  by  Wolff  (1883),  in  the  air  vsacs  of  gray  parrots; 
by  Perroncito  (1884),  in  a  chicken;  by  Schutz  (1884),  in  geese;  by 
Bizard  and  Pommay  (1887),  in  an  ostrich;  by  Rivolta  (1887),  in  pheas- 
ants; by  Zschokke  (1887),  in  a  swan;  by  Lignieres  and  Petit  (1898), 
in  a  turkey,  and  by  Bland  Sutton  (1885),  who  found  moldy  air  sacs  as 
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an  exceedingly  common  condition  in  the  birds  dying  at  the  London 
Zoological  Garden,  especially  among  those  living  in  damp  places. 
Pulmonary  m3'cosis  has  also  been  noted  by  other  writers  in  various 
other  birds,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  exist  at  times  as  an  epizootic 
among  poultry.  The  first  case  of  mycosis  in  man  was  reported  in 
1842,  by  Hughes  Bennett,  in  the  sputum,  vomicje,  and  tubercles  of  a 
phthisical  patient,  although  it  was  not  until  1847  that  Sluyter  definitely 
demonstrated  an  aspergillus  in  the  lungs  of  a  patient.  In  1856  Virchow,** 
who  gives  references  to  all  previous  cases,  recorded  the  presence  of 
aspergillar  development  in  the  bronchi  and  cavities  of  three  tubercular 
subjects,  but  he  regarded  the  mycotic  invasion  as  a  concomitant  occur- 
rence and  did  not  seem  to  attach  much  importance  to  its  presence,  at 
least  in  regard  to  the  genesis  of  the  lesions  found.  He  had  also  described 
a  condition  of  the  lungs,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  odorless  gan- 
grene, which  Saxer  thinks  was  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  lung  by^an 
aspergillus.  In  1879  Leber  first  described  a  purulent  keratitis  due  to 
an  aspergillus  infection.  Popoff,  in  1887,  noted  in  a  tuberculous 
patient,  who  presented  the  clinical  picture  of  bronchial  asthma,  an 
infection  not  only  of  the  bronchioles  but  of  the  lung  tissue  with 
Aspergillus  fxun  Igatiis. 

The  importance  of  pulmonary  mycosis  was  indicated  in  1890  by 
Dieulafoy,  Chantemesse,  and  Widal,*  who  reported  their  observations 
and  studies  of  pneumonomycosis  as  it  occurs  in  a  certain  class  of  men 
in  Paris.  These  men  feed  thousands  of  young  pigeons  daily  by  taking 
into  their  mouths  a  mixture  of  grain  and  water  which  they  force  into 
the  mouths  of  the  birds  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  old  pigeons 
feed  their  young.  It  had  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
these  men  were  sufferers  from  a  severe  pulmonary  disorder;  but  when 
their  sputum  was  examined,  instead  of  finding  tubercle  bacilli,  only 
threads  of  mycelia  were  detected.  This  observation  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Renon  and  other  investigators.  Until  this  time  it  had 
been  held  that  the  presence  of  fungi  in  the  lung  tissue  was  of  second- 
ary importance,  but  these  observations  dispelled  further  argument. 
Experiments  on  animals  in  which  they  were  made  to  inhale  the  spores 
were  successful  in  producing  the  disease;  thus  it  was  that  natural 
infection  was  proved.  With  reference  to  pigeon  feeders,  it  was  not 
ascertained  whether  they  contracted  the  disease  from  the  pigeon  or 
from  spore-contaminated  grain  until  the  observation  was  made  in  the 
case  of  a  pigeon  which  showed  mycelia  to  be  developing  from  a  gmin 
of  corn  that  had  passed  into  the  bronchiole  of  the  bird.  This  fact 
would  indicate  the  probability  of  infection  of  these  men  from  a  like 
source. 

From  observations  in  England,  made  by  Boyce  in  1892  and  Arkel 

a  Virchow*8  Archiv.,  Bd.  IX,  heft  3,  pp.  557-593. 
C  Gazette  des  H(^pitallx,  63,  No.  89,  1890,  pp.  821-823. 
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and  Hinds  in  1896,  the  disease  in  man  was  shown  to  be  of  primary 
origin,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  infection 
will  take  place  more  easily  in  subjects  whose  lungs  are  in  an  already 
weakened  condition. 

In  1897"Renon  published  the  results  of  his  researches  on  aspergil- 
losis as  seen  m  birds  and  animals,  and  came  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  aspergillosis  is  a  spontaneous  disease  affecting  the  bronchi  and  lungs  of 
birds  and  animals,  and  creating  in  the  animals  a  generalized  affection  similar  to 
hemorrhagic  septicemia;  that  it  develops  in  eggs  in  incubation  and  may  contaminate 
the  embryos  contamed  therein. 

2.  The  disease  may  be  transmitted  experimentally.  The  botanical  and  cultural 
characters  of  the  fungus  and  the  lesions  it  provokes  are  truly  specific.  In  its  patho- 
prenic  action  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

3.  In  man  it  develops  upon  the  cornea  or  skin,  but  has  its  particular  evolution  in 
the  respiratory  apparatus,  creating  pulmonary  mycosis,  resembling  tuberculosis,  and 
pulmonary  gangrene,  but  without  the  fetid  odor.  It  may  coexist  with  tuberculosis. 
Occasionally  it  is  fatal  after  the  formation  of  cavities  in  the  lungs.  It  may  invade 
the  bronchial  apparatus  alone,  causing  membranous  bronchitis  of  special  form  and 
of  long  duration. 

4.  In  all  its  manifestations  Aspergillus  fumigatus  may  play  a  primary  or  secondary 
rftle  in  both  man  and  animals.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  simple  saprophyte,  but  a  true 
parasite. 

Renon  speaks  with  considerable  authority  on  account  of  having 
studied  the  disease  closely  in  man,  besides  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
experimental  work  on  animal^.  His  studies  of  the  disease  in  man 
showed  it  to  be  frequently  produced  in  those  whose  occupations  are 
of  necessity  connected  with  the  handling  of  grain  upon  which  the 
aspergillus  grows  or,  in  fact,  any  occupation  where  men  are  obliged 
to  inhale  dust  laden  with  spores.  Animals  and  birds  kept  in  the 
working  rooms  of  hair-assorting  establishments,  where  rye  flour  is 
u«ed  as  an  application  to  help  disentangle  the  matted  hair,  became 
aflfected  and  died  with  aspergillosis  of  the  lungs. 

In  1900  Saxer*  published  a  historical  monograph  giving  in  detail  a 
description  of  four  cases  that  he  had  seen  in  man.  In  one  he  liad 
observed  a  beginning  mycosis  in  croupous  pneumonia;  in  another  a 
fungous  development  in  a  large  cavity  in  the  lungs  of  a  phthisical 
patient  and  consisting  of  a  typical  odorless  gangrene;  in  a  third  heal- 
ing was  taking  place,  the  lung  being  irregularly  nodular  and  indu- 
rated. There  is  given  a  full  account  of  his  own  experimental  work, 
as  well  as  a  review  of  that  of  others,  especially  of  French  authors, 
and  a  most  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject  up  to  that  time. 

The  first  observation  of  mycosis  in  a  domesticated  animal  was 
reported  by  Rivolta  in  1857,  who  observed  the  fungus  in  the  pharyn- 
geal abscess  of  a  horse.  Other  cases  have  been  reported  by  Gotti 
(1871),  who  found  an  aspergillus  in  auricular  catarrh  of  a  dog;  by 

«6tude  sur  Taepergillose  chez  lea  aniraaux  et  chez  Thomme,  Paris,  1897. 
^Pneumonomycosis  aspergillina,  J^na,  1900. 
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Pech  (1876),  who  observed  mycotic  paeumonia  in  seven  subjects  in  a 
stable  where  the  horses  had  been  fed  on  moldj^  hay;  by  Zum  (1876) 
in  the  trachea  of  a  cow;  by  Martin  (1883)  in  pulmonary  abscesses  of  a 
horse;  by  Roeckl  (1884)  and  by  Piana  (1886)  in  the  lungs  of  a  cow;  by 
Fi*anck  (1890)  in  the  greenish  caseous  nodules  in  the  intestines  of  cows; 
by  Mazzanti  (1891)  in  the  lungs  of  a  lamb;  by  Goddall  (1893)  in  the  ear 
of  a  horse;  and  by  Siedamgrotzky  (1879),  who  has  seen  mj'cotic  pneu- 
monia only  as  a  result  of  traumatism  of  the  lungs  by  foreign  bodies. 

In  this  country  aspergillosis  has  been  observed  in  but  few  instances. 
In  addition  to  the  two  above-mentioned  cases  in  birds,  thei*c  have  been 
reported  by  Theobald  (1881)  four  cases  of  aspergillosis  of  the  human 
ear  and  a  subsequent  case  of  a  similar  affection  in  189S.  Mackenzie 
(1893)  published  a  report  of  finding  the  A^jHrglUus  fumlgatas  in  the 
maxillary  antrum  of  a  woman.  In  1887  Osier ^  placed  on  record  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  for  twelve  years  had  had  a  severe  cough,  and  in 
the  expectorations  mycelial  filaments  of  aspergillar  variety  were  demon- 
strated. In  1900  Pearson  and  RaveneP  published  a  review  of  work 
done  by  various  investigators  on  aspergillosis,  and  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  description  of  a  primary  pneumonomycosis  of 
the  lung  of  a  cow  which  had  resisted  all  forms  of  treatment  in  efforts 
to  check  a  progressing  emaciation,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  under- 
stood until  the  death  of  the  animal. 

PATHS   OF   INFECTION. 

The  liability  of  the  feathered  creation  to  pulmonary  aspergillosis  is 
well  known,  and  all  species  of  birds  appear  to  be  receptive  to  the  fun- 
gus. That  the  inhalation  of  spores  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  method 
of  infection  is  admitted  by  all,  and  is  plainly  illustrated  b}'  the  reported 
cases.  However,  Lucet^  hjis  reix)rted  one  case  of  intestinal  aspergil- 
losis, Franck  has  described  a  similar  condition  in  a  cow,  Renon  noted 
several  cases  in  rabbits  which  he  i)roduced  experimentally  b}'  feeding, 
and  Ceni^'  has  recently  recorded  a  number  of  instances  in  man.  Kenon 
and  others  have  also  shown  that  the  embryo  can  become  infecte<l 
through  the  shell  of  an  egg  during  incubation.  Traumatism  has  like- 
wise been  held  accountable  for  the  entrance  of  the  fungus.  These 
latter  modes  of  infection  are  so  infre(iuent,  however,  that  for  all  pre- 
ventive purposes  the  respiratory  tract  may  be  considered  as  the  point 
of  selection  of  the  fungus.  The  experiments  so  far  conducted  liave 
not  added  materially  to  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
spores  of  the  aspergillus  after  they  are  implanted  on  the  bronchial 

«Tranp.  of  the  Path.  Sck'.  of  Phila.,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  108-109. 

^  Jour,  of  Comp.  Med.  and  Vet.  Arch.,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  8,  Aug.,  1900,  pp.  451-465. 
f  De  rasperjrillufl  fumij^atus  chez  le^  auimaux  doineetiques  et  dans  lee  oeafs  en 
incubation,  Paris,  1897. 
^'Centralbl.  fur  a.  Path,  und  Path.  Anat.  Bd.  XIV,  No.  12,  Juli  1903,  s.  465-468. 
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mucosa.  The  fact  that  they  often  produce  pneumonias  in  birds  is  well 
established,  but  just  how  or  why  certain  species  of  the  Aspergillete 
should  be  the  organism  most  often  concerned  is  another  question 
which  remains  to  be  solved.  Lately  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been 
done  by  Ceni  and  Besta  in  their  investigation  into  the  cause  of  pella- 
gara  in  an  effort  to  isolate  the  toxin  which  they  think  is  responsible 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  symptoms  and  lesions  shown.  In  fact  they 
claim  to  have  isolated  a  very  virulent  toxin  from  the  spores  of  A^per- 
gillus  fumigatus  and  A.  fiami^^  but  thus  far  they  have  not  given 
sufficient  proof  of  this  statement.  Dogs  and  rabbits  inoculated  intra- 
abdominally  with  quite  large  doses  died  within  a  few  hours  to  several 
daj's  with  tetanic  symptoms,  and  showed  on  postmortem  examination 
a  general  hyperemia  of  all  the  organs.  Their  work  in  this  line  has 
not  been  confirmed;  but  should  it  prove  to  be  authentic,  it  will  go  a 
long  way  in  explaining  the  ease  with  which  the  spores  of  the  genus 
Aspergilleae  enter,  overcome,  and  germinate  in  the  tissues.  It  has 
been  claimed  heretofore  that  the  Aspergillus  fumigatus  produced  little 
or  no  toxin,  and  that  the  destructive  properties  were  due  to  mechan- 
ical irritation  alone,  but  the  extensive  alterations  noted  in  the  tissues 
appear  to  be  entirely  too  severe  to  lay  to  meclmnical  interference  alone. 
Once  having  obtained  a  foothold,  the  work  of  tissue  destruction  is 
rapid  and  complete.  Infection  no  doubt  in  most  cases  takes  place  by 
inhalation  of  spores,  but  that  many  of  these  never  reach  very  far  into 
the  bronchial  branches,  and  that  they  are  thrown  out  in  the  bronchial 
secretions  is  very  likely. 

After  their  implantation  on  the  bronchial  mucosa,  many  of  them 
germinate  and  come  to  full  maturity.  The  spores  given  off  from  the 
fruit  heads  ai-e  then  disseminated  in  the  bronchioles  and  cavernous  air 
spaces,  where  they  exist  as  a  further  source  for  new  centers  of  infection. 
This  fructification  can  be  easil}-  demonstrated  on  postmortem  examina- 
tion by  taking  sci*apings  from  the  mucosa  and  putting  them  under 
the  microscope  or  bj'  making  sections  of  the  diseased  lung  tissue  and 
examining  them  after  staining  with  suitable  aniline  stains,  when  their 
relation  to  the  mucosa  will  be  demonstrated.  Now,  whatever  energy 
is  expended  from  the  time  of  germination  of  the  spores  until  fructifi- 
cation, just  that  amount  of  energy  is  a))stracted  from  the  media  upon 
which  they  are  growing,  and  in  the  case  of  a  pulmonary  infection  this 
energy  is  drawn  from  the  tissues.  Animals  and  plants  do  not  possess 
the  faculty  of  assimilating  crude  nutritive  materials  direct,  but  must 
have  them  prepared  specially.  The  foods  are  altered  in  ]x)th  cases 
through  the  agency  of  enzymes.  It  has  been  shown  lately  that  bac- 
teria and  fungi  also  must  have  their  food  so  prepared  either  by  intm- 
cellular  or  extracellular  enzj^mes,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  intense 
tissue  reaction  in  cases  of  pneumonomycosis  may  be  due  to  some  such 
digestive  process.     This  would  l)e  difficult  to  prove,  but  it  does  not 
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appear  at  all  improbable,  and  it  would  account  in  a  measure  for  the 
death  of  the  tissues  in  the  pseudotubercular  nodules.  Nmnerous 
experiments  have  been  tried  with  the  various  fungi,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  best  temperatures  for  their  development  and  fructification, 
and  it  has  been  found  that,  although  a  few  are  able  to  germinate  in 
the  bronchioles,  the  Aspergillus  fumigatm  is  about  the  only  one 
which  develops  a  vigorous  growth  there  and  fructifies,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body  seeming  to  be  quite  suitable  for  this  species. 
Most  of  the  other  molds  develop  at  a  much  lower  temperature  and  are 
therefore  usually  harmless  even  if  introduced  into  the  lungs.  But  for 
thQ. Aspergillus  fwnigatics  the  lungs  act  as  a  veritable  propagating 
house,  furnishing  a  moist,  nutrient  soil  upon  which  to  grow  and  a 
congenial  warm,  moist  atmosphere  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  oxygen 
for  its  demand  to  come  to  complete  maturity  and  for  fractification  to 
take  place.  When  the  fungous  growth  is  localized  in  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  the  oondition  is  known  as  bronchomycosis.  It 
may  be  that  the  tissues  are  able  to  forestall  entrance  into  their  sub- 
stance and  finally  the  fungi  die  and  recovery  takes  place.  In  birds 
the  growth  may  extend  to  the  air  sacs;  this  condition  is  then  called 
cytomycosis.  Cases  of  cytomycosis  are  very  rare;  and  when  it  does 
occur,  emaciation  of  the  birds  is  the  predominating  symptom.  When 
the  lung  tissue  itself  is  the  seat  of  invasion,  the  term  pfteumonomy- 
cosis  is  applied. 

Invasion  of  the  lung  tissue  by  the  mycelium  is  the  occasion  for  an 
intense  inflammatory  disturbance  with  positive  chemotaxis.  How- 
ever, this  tissue  reaction  seems  to  oflfer  the  most  trifling  barrier  to 
the  parasitic  encroachment  in  such  weakly  subjects  as  birds.  Gen- 
ei-ali  states  that  delicate  breeds  of  pigeons  are  noticeably  susceptible 
to  this  disease.  Fancy  breeds  of  chickens  and  pheasants  and  birds  in 
zoological  parks  that  have  to  be  kept  in  confinement  are  more  pre- 
disposed than  those  running  at  large.  In  birds  the  lesions  are  at 
times  localized  in  the  mouth,  nostrils,  or  trachea,  as  well  as  in  the 
bronchi,  lungs,  and  air  sacs;  occasionally  the  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  and 
peritoneal  membrane  may  show  small  tubercle-like  nodules,  and  in 
the  center  of  their  caseous  contents  the  fungous  filaments  may  be 
demonstrated. 

REPORT  OF  CASE. 

Our  subject  was  that  of  a  flamingo  {Phcenicoptems ruber)  which  died 
At  the  National  Zoological  Park,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  15, 1903, 
and  was  sent  to  this  laboratory  for  an  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of 
its  death.  The  bird  was  obtained  near  Las  Tunas,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba,  and  was  received  on  April  25,  1903,  by  Dr.  Frank 
Baker,  superintendent  of  the  National  Zoological  Park,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  furnishing  us  the  carcass  of    the  bird.     It  had 
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therefore  been  in  this  country  less  than  three  weeks  and  was  the  fourth 
flamingo  to  die  at  the  park  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  other  three 
not  having  been  subjected  to  a  postmortem  examination.  In  this  case 
the  macroscopic  appearance  of  the  lungs  was  somewhat  like  the  gross 
lesions  of  an  advanced  case  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  carcass  of  the  bird 
was  very  much  emaciated.  On  opening  the  bird  the  sternum  was 
carefully  removed  and  the  heart  dissected  away  from  its  atta<5hments; 
this  left  the  lungs  in  full  view.  (See  PI.  VI.)  They  presented  a  mot- 
tled appearance  and  the  normal  pink  color  was  replaced  almost  in  its 
entirety  by  grayish  yellow  areas  from  the  size  of  a  pinhead  to  that  of 
a  pea.  These  foci  showed  a  tendency  to  coalesce,  and  were  not  infre- 
quently surrounded  by  a  hemorrhagic  zone  or  area  of  diffuse  or  irreg- 
ular consolidation.  In  the  center  of  some  of  the  large  areas  there 
was  a  dark  pigmentation  simulating  anthracosis.  The  bronchial  tubes 
on  their  lower  surface  each  have  an  aperture  opening  into  the  supra- 
sternal air  sac,  and  through  this  opening  could  be  seen  a  green  velvety 
membranous  lining  covering  the  mucous  membrane;  it  was  this  pecu- 
liar appearance  that  suggested  to  us  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  An 
incision  was  made  into  the  bronchus  and  a  scraping  of  the  material 
mounted  in  glycerine  was  examined  with  a  high-power  lens  of  the 
microscope.  As  was  suspected,  it  proved  to  be  masses  of  mycelia  and 
the  sporulating  fruitheads  of  an  aspergillus,  which  was  afterwards 
demonstrated  morphologically  and  by  cultural  tests  to  bo  the  Asper- 
gUlus  fumtgaUis.  The  macroscopic  appearance  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidneys  was  apparently  normal,  but  the  heart  was  greatly  hyper- 
trophied.  In  the  intestines  there  were  several  noduljes  which  were 
examined  for  the  presence  of  mycelia  but  without  finding  any.  All 
of  the  lung  tissue  was  saved,  and  many  sections  showing  the  intense 
and  very  interesting  alterations  due  to  the  presence  of  the  fungus 
have  been  procured.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the  tissues  other  than 
the  lungs  were  preserved  for  sectioning,  so  that  a  description  of  the 
microscopic  appearance  of  these  organs,  as  produced  by  the  sponta- 
neous disease,  can  not  be  given.  Culture  media  inoculated  from  the 
hmgs  gave  an  abundant  growth  of  the  aspergillus,  but  contaminated 
with  a  growth  of  an  organism  which  proved  to  be  the  bacterium  p\' o- 
cyanea.  A  pure  culture  of  the  fungus  was  obtained  on  potato  and 
glycerine  agar  from  the  spleen  and  kidney,  which  indicated  an  exten- 
sion of  the  disease  from  the  lungs.  In  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine 
the  statement  is  made  that  aspergillosis  never  becomes  generalized, 
but  this  probably  has  reference  to  the  observation  of  the  affection  in 
man.  In  July,  1903,  however,  Ceni  reported  the  generalization  of  the 
aspergillus  infection  in  twent^^-one  out  of  twenty-eight  persons  affected 
with  pellagra. 

Concerning  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  this  particular  flamingo 
very  little  can  be  given,  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Zoological 
H.  Doc.      -?,  58-2 0 
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Park  for  only  twenty  daj^s  and  was  evidently  infected  before  it*;  arrival. 
During  this  short  period  it  showed  a  capricious  appetite  and  appeared 
to  be  very  much  dejected,  standing  about  in  a  listless  manner.  The 
plumage  was  dull  and  the  wings  were  pendant.  Emaciation  was  not 
apparent  until  death  ocx^urred. 

SYMrXOMS   LN   BIRDS. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  affection  there  will  pix)l)ably  be  nothing 
shown,  and  it  is  only  after  development  of  the  fungus  in  the  bronchi 
that  a  difficulty  in  breathing  mjinif  ests  itself.  The  birds  become  listless, 
mope,  and  do  not  follow  the  rest  of  the  flock.  When  made  to  run  they 
soon  become  exhausted  and  fall  and  have  great  difficulty  in  breathing. 
Even  when  not  disturbed  they  appear  very  weak  and  gasp  for  breath, 
extending  their  heads  and  making  movements  as  if  choking.  There 
is  great  thirst,  but  a  diminution  or  complete  loss  of  appetite.  The 
birds  become  rapidly  emaciated,  the  wings  are  pendant,  the  eyelids 
droop,  comb  and  wattles  become  quite  pale,  and  a  general  dejecte<i 
appearance  follows.  Usually  there  is  an  intense  diarrhea  which  weak- 
ens the  bird  very  much.  In  the  experimental  disease  the  diarrhea  is 
an  accompaniment  just  as  in  that  of  a  spontaneous  development.  The 
plumage  is  said  to  appear  ruffled,  and  the  respirations  become  croupy, 
even  when  the  disease  has  not  advanced  very  far;  later  they  are  more 
rapid  and  a  nittling  noise  can  be  heard.  In  the  final  stages  suffocation 
is  threatened. 

When  the  air  sacs  are  affected  very  few  symptoms  manifest  them- 
selves, though  emaciation  is  marked.  As  in  any  similar  condition  of 
the  lungs,  fever  is  high,  and  symptoms  that  would  be  manifested  in 
pneumonia  of  fowls  would,  of  course,  show  here.  There  is  more  or 
less  catarrh  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  and  if  these  alone  were  affected 
there  would  probably  l)e  nothing  to  attract  notice  other  than  symptoms 
of  bronchitis.  Bleeding  from  the  nostrils  has  been  observed  in  man 
and  in  animals,  and  it  may  be  that  this  would  also  occasionally  be  seen 
in  birds.  If  the  air  spaces  in  the  bones  become  affected,  lameness  with 
swelling  of  the  joints  may  result.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  quite 
variable  and  death  may  take  place  in  from  one  to  eight  weeks  from 
asphyxia  or  marasmus.  Duration  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  por- 
tion of  the  respiratory  apparatus  that  is  affected;  if  the  aspergillar 
nodules  were  localized  in  the  mouth,  as  it  is  sometimes  in  pigeons,  or  in 
the  bones  or  air  sacs,  the  duration  of  the  disease  would,  of  course,  be 
much  longer  than  if  in  the  bronchi  or  lung  substance. 

ETIOLOOr. 

A  short  description  of  the  Ai<pergiUus  fumigatus  with  a  few  remarks 
on  its  manner  of  growth  will  make  clearer  the  micmscopical  alterations 
produced  by  this  fungus.    It  will  grow  readily  and  quite  satisfactorily  on 
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sterile  potatoes,  not  quite  so  well  on  plain  agar  or  on  gelatin,  which  it 
liquifies,  and  most  slowly  on  the  surface  of  plain  bouillon.  The  medium 
in  any  case  should  be  acid  in  reaction  for  its  best  development.  A 
slice  of  lye  bread  placed  in  a  large  petri  dish,  moistened  with  water,  and 
sterilized  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  medium  upon  which  to 
grow  this  fungus,  and  for  the  simple  study  of  the  manner  of  growth 
nothing  could  be  more  handy.  However,  growth  on  Eaulin's  fluid  is 
said  to  be  the  ideal  way  to  study  it  in  all  its  phases.  This  is  a  complex 
formula  of  mineral  salts  in  water,  but  has  the  advantage  over  the  solid 
media  in  that  growth  appears  to  l>e  much  more  rapid.  «pore  formation 
taking  place  within  fourteen  hours  when  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from 
^7^  to  39^  C.  Our  own  experience  does  not  warrant  such  a  statement, 
as  greater  difficulty  was  encountered  in  obtaining  a  good  growth  on 
this  medium  than  on  potato  or  rye  bread.  About  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours  after  sowing  some  spores  on  potatoes,  bread,  or  in  the  Raulin 
fluid  a  white,  downy  growth  occurs  which  is  composed  of  an  interlacing 
mass  of  transparent  threads,  some  (known  as  the  thallum)  penetrating 
into  the  nutrient  media,  the  others  forming  a  downy,  felted  mat  called 
the  aerial  mycelia.  The  aerial  filaments  give  off  here  and  there  verti- 
cal branches  differing  from  the  others  in  not  having  internal  partitions 
and  which  terminate  in  a  hemisphere  8  to  20/*  in  diameter.  (See 
PL  VII.)  Upon  the  surface  of  this  hemisphere  a  number  of  closely 
adapted  spurs  are  placed  6  to  10  //  in  length,  known  as  sterygmata, 
and,  finally,  from  the  ends  of  these  sterj^gmata  are  given  off  rows  of 
radiating  conidia,  or  spores,  2.5  to  3.5  //  in  diameter,  forming  what  is 
called  the  capitulum.  These  little  colorless  globular  spores  are  formed 
by  a  constricting  process^  and  it  is  to  the  dissemination  of  them  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  that  new  centers  of  infection  arise.  When  the  aerial 
hyphse  begin  to  send  off  the  fruit-bearing  shoots,  the  color  begins  to 
change  from  the  white,  cotton}^  growth  to  a  blue  green  (see  PI.  X,  fig. 
2),  then  to  bronze  green;  finally,  in  old  cultures,  to  a  decided  brown 
color. 

The  optimiun  tempei*ature  for  the  Aspergillus  futnlgatns  is  from  35^ 
to  40^  C.  Spores  do  not  form  below  20^  C.  They  are  found  in  their 
natural  state,  widely  disseminated,  growing  upon  dead  organic  matter 
and  on  grain,  straw,  and  similar  substances.  They  are  ver}^  tenacious 
of  life  and  are  able  to  confonn  to  various  conditions  of  existence.  In 
moldy,  stacked  hay  and  in  germinating  barley  the  fungus  can  bring  the 
temperature  up  to  60^  C.  It  is  most  readily  classified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fruiting  heads  and  especially  by  measurement  of  the  spores, 
which  are  from  2.5  to  3.5  pL  in  diameter.  Reliance  on  the  color  of 
growths  in  culture  media  is  unsatisfactory,  as  it  resembles  several  other 
species  very  closely.  Botanically  it  belongs  to  the  family  Perisporia- 
cefle,  and  order  Ascomycetcs,  so  named  because  they  form  their  spores 
by  partial  divisions  in  the  interior  of  the  tubular  mother  cells.     These 
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spores  can  withstand  a  temperature  of  65^  C.  for  seven  hours,  and  are 
destroyed  by  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  chloride  of  zinc 
only  after  an  exposure  of  twelve  hours.  They  can  retain  their  vitality 
in  a  dried  condition  for  many  months — in  fact,  as  long  as  four  years — 
and  when  placed  under  suitable  conditions  will  germinate  readily.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  they  may  be  a  menace  to  poultry  almost  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  a  dried  condition  about  the  premises. 

PATHOLOGICAL   ALTERATIONS. 

From  cultural  tests  it  was  shown  that  the  disease  in  our  subject  was 
generalized,  although  on  gross  examination  the  lungs  were  the  onl}^ 
organs  apparently  affected.  The  macroscopic  examination  of  these 
organs  disclosed  a  picture  simulating  the  gross  appearance  of  an 
advanced  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  with  the  exception  that  the 
bi'onchial  tubes  were  almost  completely  plugged  with  a  greenish 
velvety  membranous  lining. 

Before  describing  the  microscopic  findings  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  the  lungs  of  birds,  instead  of  being  freely  suspended  in  the  thoracic 
cavity,  are  fixed  to  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine  and  occupy  the  inter- 
costal hollows,  which  causes  a  singular  notched  appearance  to  their 
superior  surface.  The  primary  bronchi,  after  forming  a  slight  dilata- 
tion called  a  vestibule,  pass  backward  to  the  posterior  extremity.  They 
are  disposed  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  first  third  of  the  lung,  where 
they  penetrate,  branching  as  they  go,  and  ending  in  the  air  sacs.  The 
primary  branches  of  the  bronchial  tubes  give  off  secondary  branches, 
and  these  in  their  turn  give  off  tertiary  branches.  These  finer  branches 
open  upon  a  dense  network  of  minute,  almost  naked,  blood  vessels, 
through  the  delicate  walls  of  which  ox3'gcn  is  obtained.  The  tertiary 
brandies  are  convoluted,  as  if  by  constricting  bands,  which  form  imper- 
fect septte,  and  it  is  in  these  spaces  that  blood  vessels  are  placed,  bring- 
ing them  in  close  contact  with  the  air. 

In  the  secondary  bronchi  and  in  the  cavernous  tertiary  bronchi  of 
the  flamingo  much  fibrinous  exudate  is  seen.  .  In  its  substance  threads 
of  mycelia  penetrate  in  every  direction,  often  being  disposed  in  a 
festooned  armngement  upon  the  septal  convolutions.  In  the  bron- 
chial divisions  not  wholly  occluded  by  the  croupous  exudate  are  seeji 
the  characteristic  aspergillar  fruitheads  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, from  that  of  a  slight  bulging  end  of  the  hypha  to  those  giving 
off  their  spores.  Included  within  this  alveolar  exudate  are  quite  a 
few  leucocytes  and  red  blood  cells,  but  their  presence  is  by  no  moans 
constant.  The  bronchial  mucosa  is  often  eroded  and  the  lining  epi- 
thelium replaced  by  a  fibrinous  coagula  or  by  a  membmnous  material 
composed  of  matted  mycelial  threads  from  which  hyphte  extend  into 
the  air  space,  forming  spore-bearing  fruitheads,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  oxygen.     (See  PI.  VIII.)    The  submucous  tissue  is  permeated  by 
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mycelial  filaments,  and  leucocytes  and  round  cells  have  literally 
"lined  up"  in  their  endeavor  to  check  the  invasion  of  the  fungus. 
However,  in  this  case  the  effort  seems  to  be  futile,  as  not  only  the  sub- 
mucous tissues  are  invaded,  but  the  deeper  structures  as  well.  In  fact, 
penetration  of  the  walls  of  the  injected  blood  vessels  can  be  easily 
demonstrated.  (See  PI.  IX,  fig.  2.)  The  resulting  thrombi  are 
impregnated  also  by  the  mycelial  elements.  Hemorrhage  into  the 
surrounding  tissues,  due  to  the  weakening  and  destruction  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  vessel  wall,  is  a  frequent  picture  in  some  of  the  sections 
studied.  The  capillary  blood  vessels  nearly  all  show  perivascular 
aggregations  of  lymph  cells.  The  various  coats  of  the  arterial  walls 
of  those  vessels  in  which  penetration  has  taken  place  are  swollen 
asunder  b}^  an  abundant  sero-fibrinous  exudate  rich  in  round  cells  and 
leucocytes.  Wherever  the  mycelial  threads  are  found  penetrating  a 
new  area,  there,  too,  is  found  a  marked  leucocytic  disturbance,  but 
apparently  in  most  cases  this  offers  but  a  very  ineffective  barrier  to 
the  encroachment  of  the  fungus.  In  several  sections  examined  there 
appeared  an  occasional  circumscribed  area  with  a  necrotic  center  and 
at  "its  outer  margin  radiating  mycelial  filaments  resembling  clusters  of 
the  ray  fungus  (actinomyces).  Between  this  outer  zone  and  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  tissues  evidence  of  tissue  defense  is  manifested  by  a 
belt  of  round  cells  and  new  connective  tissue  elements.  This  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  tubercle  formation  in  this  case,  which,  however, 
was  far  advanced.     No  giant  cells  could  be  made  out. 

In  animals  in  which  the  disease  was  experimentally  induced  by  the 
injection  of  the  spores  into  the  blood  vessels  or  into  the  lung  sub- 
stance, miliary  lesions  resembling  tubercular  formations  were  quite 
noticeable  in  the  lung  tissues,  and  in  these  an  occasional  giant  cell  was 
discovered.  In  the  lungs  of  a  chicken  which  was  inoculated  directly 
into  the  lung  substance  an  acute  miliary  pseudo- tuberculosis  was  pro- 
duced, accompanied  by  intense  hemorrhages  into  the  interstitial  tis- 
sues, as  was  also  the  case  in  intravenous  inoculations.  In  these  tuber- 
cular nodules  penetrating  filaments  could  be  made  out,  but  the  spores 
could  not  be  surely  demonstrated,  or  at  least  differentiated  from  other 
cellular  elements.  Often  the  bronchial*  ramifications  were  the  seat  of 
hemorrhage,  in  which  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  number  of  leuco- 
cytes could  be  observed. 

In  the  experiment  animals  the  kidncNS  showed  by  fur  the  greatest 
amount  of  alteration.  In  all  cases  the  blood  vessels  were  engorged, 
•their  lumen  being  so  distended  as  to  give  at  first  the  impression  of  an 
interstitial  hemorrhage,  while  extravasated  red  blood  corpuscles  were 
not  infrequently  observed  throughout  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ. 
At  various  locations  in  both  cortical  and  medullary  portions  were  seen 
deeply  stained  areas  composed  of  infiltrated  leucocytes  and  prolifer- 
ated embryonic  cells,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  irregular  in  shape, 
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especially  toward  the  center  of  the  focL  When  the  youngest  of  these 
tubercles  were  examined,  after  treating  the  sections  with  caustic  potash 
and  staining  with  aqueous  methylene  blue,  m3^celial  filaments  could  be 
detected  in  the  m^dst  of  this  pronounced  cellular  invasion.  In  tuber- 
cles of  longer  duration  these  filaments  could  not  be  observed,  owing 
to  their  obscuration,  by  the  infiltration  of  leucocytes,  epithelioid  cells, 
degenerated  renal  cells  and  their  fragmented  nuclei.  Multinucleated 
cells  were  at  times  detected  in  these  areas  of  necrosis.  A  tendency 
toward  regeneration  was  occasionally  manifested  by  the  appearance  of 
embrj^onic  elements  and  connective  tissue  cells  arranged  concentrically 
in  the  periphery  of  the  tul>ercles.  In  such  instances  the  surrounding 
renal  tissue  appeared  normal,  but  if  the  lesion  was  progressive,  degen- 
eration of  the  surrounding  cells  was  indicated  by  their  swollen  granu- 
lar appearance  and  by  their  faintly  stained  or  unstained  nuclei. 

In  tlie  liver  of  the  experiment  animals  there  were  minute  circum- 
scribed or  irregular  aggregations  of  cellular  elements  interposed  in 
the  liver  lobules  between  the  rows  of  hepatic  cells  or  involving  the 
latter  themselves.  A  disintegration  of  the  liver  cells  in  these  foci 
was  taking  place  and  the  nuclei  showed  more  or  less  fragmentation. 
Migrated  leucocytes  were  present  together  with  nucleate<l  round  cells. 
These  nodules  in  most  eases  were  not  sufficiently  degenerated  to  give 
the  typical  appearance  of  tubercles,  but  rather  suggested  the  advanc- 
ing stage  of  coagulation  necrosis.  No  giant  cells  were  observed.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  filaments  could  be  made  out  in  these  foci,  but 
the}^  were  finally  demonstrated  by  aqueous  methylene  blue  following 
caustic  potash  treatment  and  by  Weigert's  fibrin  stain.  The  liver  cells 
immediately  around  these  areas  were  either  normal  or  exceptionally  in 
the  condition  of  cloudy  swelling.  There  was  also  occasionally  noted 
slight  fatty  infiltration  of  some  of  the  hepatic  cells  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  portal  spaces. 

TECHNIQUE. 

In  the  histological  study  of  the  above-described  lesions  the  tissues 
were  fixed  in  gradually  ascending  strengths  of  alcohol,  cleared  in  X3^1o1, 
infiltrated  and  embedded  in  paraffin,  and  cut  in  serial  sections.  The 
stains  employed  in  bringing  out  the  distribution  of  the  fungus  and  the 
pathological  alterations  consisted  of  hydrochloric-acid  carmine  coun- 
terstained  with  gentian  violet,  n}«thylene  blue  and  eosin,  lithium-car- 
mine and  Weigert's  fibrin  method,  hematoxylin  and  picro-fuchsin. 
Gram's  stain  and  eosin,  and  hematoxylin  and  eosin,  the  first  three 
agents  mentioned  producing  the  most  excellent  results.  In  demon- 
strating the  mycelial  elements  in  tissues  treatment  with  caustic  potash 
solution,  followed  by  aqueous  methylene  blue,  was  found  highly  satis- 
factory. 
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PATHOGENESIS. 

In  our  experiments  to  ascertain  the  pathogenicity  of  the  Aspergllhis 
fumigatvs^  chickens,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  guinea  pigs  were  used,  the 
greater  proportion  of  which  suecuQibed  to  aspergillosis  as  a  result  of 
the  injection. 

KXPEBIMEXTS    WITH    CHICKENS. 

Mature  fowls  were  inoculated  intratracheally,  intravenousl}',  and 
intrathoracicall3\  The  following  case  will  give  an  idea  of  the  results 
obtained  by  tlie  intravenous  method: 

On  May  28,  Chicken  No.  12  received  in  the  wing  vein  0.5  c.  c.  of  a 
suspension  of  spores  in  a  physiological  salt  solution.  It  became 
languid  after  six  hours,  refused  its  food,  and  died  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Culture  media  was  inoculated  from  all  the  tissues  and  growths 
of  the  aspergillus  were  obtained  from  the  heart,  liver,  and  spleen, 
although  macroscopically  no  lesion  in  any  organ  could  be  discerned. 

A  smaller  dose  (0.25  c.  c.)  of  a  similar  suspension  of  the  aspergillus 
spores  when  injected  into  the  wing  vein  of  chickens  did  not  produce 
death  until  three  to  five  days.  In  these  cases  the  biixis  became  dull 
and  listless  in  twenty -four  to  forty -eight  hours,  refused  to  eat,  but 
drank  copiously  of  water,  and  died  within  five  days  from  the  time  of 
inoculation.  On  postmortem  examination  the  carcasses  appeared  to 
be  feverish,  the  lungs  were  injected  and  at  times  contained  diminutive 
areas  of  necrosis.  The  liver  and  kidneys,  and  occasionally  the  spleen, 
elso  showed  these  small  foci  of  degeneration  sprinkled  throughout 
their  parenchyma.  From  these  tissues  the  aspergillus  was  recovered 
in  pure  culture.  On  October  15  a  hen  was  injected  intrathoracically 
with  0.25  c.  c.  of  saline  solution  of  spores.  The  bird  became  ill  on 
the  following  day.  Diarrhea  set  in,  accompanied  by  great  thii*st, 
and  on  the  fourth  da}^  following  death  occurred.  On  postmortem 
examination  the  lungs  contained  isolated  and  diffused  tubercles  sur- 
rounded b\^  hemorrhagic  zones.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  like- 
wise contained  small  pin-pointed  foci  from  which  the  specific  fungus 
was  recovered.  The  chicken  inoculated  intratracheally  with  0.25  c.  c. 
of  a  similar  suspension  on  May  28  remained  appai-ently  well,  and  when 
killed  six  weeks  later  no  indication  of  the  disease  could  be  detected 
either  macroscopically  or  microscopically. 

EXPERIMENTS    WITH    PIGEONS. 

On  October  17  a  pigeon  was  injected  with  0.75  c.  c.  of  a  bouillon  sus- 
pension of  spores  of  the  aspergillus  into  the  trachea.  This  bird  died  four 
days  later  with  a  local  caseous  pneumonia,  due  to  the  development  of 
spores  in  the  lungs.  The  infection  had  extended  to  the  kidneys  and 
peritoneal  membranes,  causing  small  yellowish  caseous  nodules  about 
the  size  of  a  pin  head  and  containing  masses  of  mycelial  threads. 
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Pigeon  No.  2  was  injected  into  the  wing  vein  with  0.25  c.  c.  of  a  sus- 
pension of  spores  in  bouillon.  Two  days  later  the  bird  was  found 
dead.  The  postmortem  examination  showed  the  liver  and  lungs  to  be 
very  much  congested  and  the  spleen  soft,  swollen,  and  injected,  but  no 
areas  of  necrosis  were  observed.*  Cultures  were  obtained  from  the 
lung  and  spleen. 

Two  other  pigeons  were  fed  on  three  successive  days  with  a  bouillon 
suspension  of  spores  amounting  to  10  c.  c.  daily.  This  w&s  placed  on 
their  grain  and  was  consumed  without  causing  them  any  apparent 
inconvenience.  When  chloroformed  eight  weeks  after  their  exposure 
no  alterations  were  discernible  and  media  inoculated  with  juices  of  the 
tissues  remained  sterile. 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH    R.\BBIT8. 

Rabbits  Nos.  1007  and  1008  were  inoculated  intraiibdominaJy  each 
with  0.5  c.  c.  of  a  saline  suspension  of  spores  from  a  seven-months-old 
potato  culture  of  A.^perglUiis  fiurn'gatus.  The  former  animal  appeared 
well  and  retained  its  appetite  until  the  seventh  day,  when  it  was 
observed  to  be  depressed  and  refused  to  eat.  The  animal  gradually 
grew  worse  and  died  on  the  ninth  day  after  becoming  so  weakened  as 
to  lie  prostrate  for  five  hours  before  its  death.  Postmortem  exami- 
nation showed  a  well-marked  case  of  aspergillosis.  The  lungs  were 
invaded  with  three  foci  in  the  principal  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  and  four 
nodules  on  the  apex  of  the  right  lung.  The  heart  and  pericardium 
were  apparently  normal.  The  peritoneal  surface  of  the  diaphragm 
was  sprinkled  with  small  transparent  glistening  nodules  varying  in  size 
from  a  mere  speck  to  a  celery  seed.  The  liver  contained  numerous 
pin-point  areas  of  necrosis.  The  spleen  and  kidneys  showed  numer- 
ous well-scattered,  elevated,  and  circumscribed  nodules  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  tuberculosis.  The  pancreas  was  likewise  covered  with  little 
pin-point  areas  of  necrosis.  The  right  testicle  showed  three  irregular 
or  raised  nodules  on  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  omentum,  mesentery, 
parietal  peritoneum,  and  serous  lining  of  the  intestines  were  thickly 
sprinkled  with  minute  transparent  dew-like  elevations.  The  most 
interesting  feature  connected  with  this  autopsy  was  the  finding  of 
several  circumscribed  yellowish  white  foci  about  the  size  of  a  mastard 
seed  in  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  left  hind  leg.  Culture  media 
inoculated  with  the  affected  organs  gave  luxuriant  growths  of  the 
specific  fungus. 

Rabbit  1008  failed  to  show  any  marked  symptoms  for  the  first  two 
weeks  after  inoculation.  It  then  began  to  lose  weight,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  was  chloroformed.  The  postmortem  examination 
showed  an  involvement  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  abdominal 
serous  membranes,  as  in  the  preceding  rabbit,  but  to  a  less  extent. 
The  organs  of  the  thoracic  cavity  were  apparentl}^  normal. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   PLATE   VI. 

Pneumonomycosis  in  the  lung  of  a  flamingo  caused  by  the  A»pergiUxi»  fnmigains, 
(Natural  size.) 

DESCRIPTION    OF    PLATE   VII. 

Cover-glass  preparation  of  the  Asper^lhis  fumigcUuSy  forty-eight  hours  old,  taken 
from  the  surface  of  dextrose  bouillon  and  mounted  in  glycerine.  Enlarged  twice  the 
original  when  drawn  opposite  base  of  stand  with  the  camera  lucida,  using  Zeiss  8 
mm.  objective  and  Xo.  4  compensating  ocular. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   PLATE   VIII. 

Section  from  lung  of  flamingo  stained  with  hydrochloric-acid  carmine,  and  gen- 
tian violet.  Camera-lucida  drawing  made  with  Zeiss  8  mm.  objective  and  No.  4 
compensating  ocular  at  the  base  of  stand.  Notice  the  fniit  heads  and  free  spores  in 
the  bronchus,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  is  completely  eroded  and  replaced  by 
matted  mycelial  threads  of  the  fungus. 

DESCRIPTION   OF    PLATE    IX. 

Fig.  1.  Section  from  lung  of  flamingo  stained  with  methylene  blue  and  eosin. 
Camera  lucida  drawing  made  with  Zeiss  8  mm.  objective  and  No.  4  compensating 
ocular  at  the  base  of  stand.  Notice  the  marked  absence  of  cellular  exudate  in  the 
bronchus.  Fruit  heads  and  free  spores  are  shown  in  the  air  space,  a  fibrinous  coag- 
ulum  along  its  wall,  and  mycelial  filaments  j>enetrating  the  pulmonary  tissue,  which 
shows  pronounce<l  cellular  invasion. 

Fig.  2.  Section  from  another  portion  of  the  same  lung  stained  with  methylene 
blue  and  eosin.  Camera  lucida  drawing  made  with  Zeiss  16  mm.  objective  and  No. 
6  compi^nsating  ocular  at  stage  level.  Mycelial  filaments  are  observed  penetrating 
the  walls  of  the  blood  vessel,  pro<iucing  a  thrombus,  in  which  many  leucocytes  and 
fungous  elements  may  be  detected. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    PLATE    X. 

Fig.  1.  Six-day-old  culture  of  As^pergiUus  fnmigatus  on  potato,  showing  the  vigor- 
ous character  of  growth  and  its  bluish  green  tint  at  this  stage  of  development 
(Rwiuced  one-fourth. ) 

Fig.  2.  Aspergillar  tul^erclcs  in  the  kidneys  and  suprarenal  capsules  of  rabbit 
No.  850,  which  die<l  on  the  tenth  day  following  the  intravenous  injection  of  the 
spores  of  the  fungtis.     (Natural  size. ) 
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Aspergillus  fumigatus. 
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Aspergillus  fumigatus  in  lung  of  flamingo. 
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Plate  ix. 


Sections  of  nodules  in  lung  of  flamingo. 
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Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1.- Experimental  aspergillosis  in  rabbit. 

Tig.  2 -Potato  culture  of  Aspergillus  fumigatus. 
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Babbits  850  and  592  were  inoculated  intravenously  with  0.25  c.  e.  of 
a  suspension  of  aspergillus  spores  and  died  in  ten  and  thirteen  days, 
respectively'.  Both  of  these  animals  showed  pseudotubercles  in  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys,  and  in  No.  850  the  suprarenal  bodies  were 
involved.  (See  PI.  X,  fig.  1.)  The  lesions  in  the  kidneys  were  quite 
characteristic,  the  nodules  in  the  cortical  portion  standing  out  promi- 
nently on  the  surface  of  the  kidneys  as  distinctly  defined  tumors  or 
tubercles  from  1  to  3  mm.  in  diameter  and  of  a  yellowish  white  color. 
Cultures  of  the  aspergillus  were  recovered  from  these  animals. 

This  species  of  animal  was  also  used  in  testing  the  action  of  the  fil- 
tered product  of  the  AspergUlus  furnigatus.  These  experiments  with 
the  toxin  of  this  fungus  produced  by  growing  for  ten  days  on  Raulin's 
fluid  confii'm  the  work  of  Obici  and  others  in  that  the  inoculation  of 
the  filtrate  caused  only  a  transient  indisposition  and  slight  increase  of 
temperature. 

EXPERIMEXTO    WITH    GCINEA    PKJS. 

• 

Ten  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with  the  spores  of  the  aspergillus 
by  various  methods. 

Three  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  each  with  0.3  c.  c.  of  a  saspension 
of  spores  directl}'  into  the  thoracic  cavity  and  died  on  the  tenth,  four- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  days,  respectively.  The  postmortem  examina- 
tion showed  aspergillar  pneumonia,  with  several  tubercles  on  the 
pleui-a.  In  the  first  instance  a  hemorrhagic  fringe  of  fibrous  tissue 
was  present  on  the  parietal  pleura  of  the  injected  side.  The  diaphragm 
in  each  case  likewise  contained  one  or  more  nodules.  The  livers  were 
sprinkled  with  diminutive  necrotic  foci  throughout  their  parenchyma. 
The  kidneys  and  spleens  were  normal.  Cultures  of  the  fungus  were 
obtained  from  the  liver  and  lungs.  ♦ 

Three  guinea  pigs  were  injected  subcutaneously  in  the  left  thigh 
each  with  0.5  c.  c.  of  a  spore  suspension.  Two  of  the  animals  became 
lame  in  the  injected  leg,  but  otherwise  remained  healthy,  and  when 
chloroformed  twenty-five  days  later  the  onlv  alteration  observed  was 
about  the  seat  of  inoculation.  At  this  point  a  greenish  colored  caseous 
mass  was  the  center  of  tissue  necrosis,  involving  the  surrounding  mus- 
cular tissue,  from  which  the  fungus  was  recovered  on  potato  media. 
The  third  guinea  pig  was  also  chloroformed  at  the  same  time,  but  no 
lesions  were  found  which  would  indicate  aspergillus  infection.  The 
t\^'o  guinea  pigs  that  were  inoculated  with  0.5  c.  c.  of  a  similar  sus- 
pension intraabdominally  remained  healthy  and  when  chloroformed, 
twenty-nine  days  after  their  injection,  revealed  a  perfectly  normal 
condition.  Culture  media  inoculated  from  the  various  tissues  of  these 
animals  did  not  become  fertile.  The  remaining  guinea  pigs  in  this 
series  were  injected  with  0.3  c.  c.  of  the  spore  suspension  intratrache- 
ally.  Death  followed  in  one  case  on  the  third  day,  with  lesions  of 
caseous  pneumonia,  from  which  the  aspergillus  was  readily  recovered. 
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The  other  animal  failed  to  show  any  ill  effects  from  a  similar  injection 
and  was  perfectly  healthy  when  chloroformed,  twenty-five  days  after 
its  exposure. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

To  diagnose  this  affection  in  birds  during  life  is  scarcely  possible, 
unless  some  of  the  lesions  are  located  in  the  mouth  or  upper  respiratory 
passages.  On  postmortem  examination  the  alterations  may  resemble 
tuberculosis  or  an  affection  known  as  acariasis,  caused  by  the  animal 
parasite  {Symplectoptes  cysticolu).  A  differential  diagnosis  can  readily 
be  made  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  nodule 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  mycelial  filaments.  When  the  bron- 
chial mucosa  is  affected  with  mycosis  it  is  very  easy  to  find  these 
filaments  and  possibly  the  f  ruitheads.  If  the  affection  is  confined  to 
the  lung  tissues  it  would  be  advisable  to  crush  one  of  the  nodules, 
inoculate  a  sterilized  potato,  and  incubate  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  when  it  will  be  possible  not  only  to  diagnose  the  affec-tion,  but 
to  say  which  variet}^  of  aspergillus  one  is  handling. 

PREVENTION. 

In  an  outbreak  of  aspergillosis  in  chickens  or  other  birds  the  only 
hope  is  in  prevention,  and  this  will  consist  in  the  destruction  of  the 
spores  about  the  premises  or  in  discarding  contaminated  grain  or  other 
foods.  The  buildings  and  yards  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly  and  the 
buildings  disinfected  by  the  liberal  use  of  fungicides  in  the  form  of 
washes  of  whitewash  to  which  has  been  added  5  per  cent  carbolic  acid. 
The  yards  may  be  sprinkled  with  freshly  burned  quicklime  or  chloride 
of  lime.  The  drinking  and  feeding  dishes  should  be  kept  thoroughly 
cleaned.  Affected  birds  should  be  separated  from  the  flock,  and  all 
dying  from  the  affection  should  be  buried  or  burned. 

TREATMENT. 

Medicinal  treatment  is  probably  of  little  efficacy.  If  a  large  number 
of  birds  are  affected  at  one  time,  or  if  those  affected  are  very  valuable, 
treatment  may  be  tried  in  the  form  of  medicated  vapors,  such  as  those 
generated  from  wood  tar  or  sulphur.  A  small  quantity  of  wood  tar  is 
put  in  a  pint  of  water  and  stirred  with  a  red-hot.  iron.  The  person 
doing  the  fumigating  should  remain  in  the  room  and  immediately 
remove  any  birds  that  are  overcome  by  the  vapors.  Burning  sulphur 
or  vapors  of  formalin  may  be  tried  in  like  manner.  Hydrogen  peroxide, 
solutions  of  potassium  iodide,  or  hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  used  as 
intratracheal  injections,  and  in  case  of  local  nodules  in  the  mouth  or 
nostril  the  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  applied  to  them  with  beneficial 
results. 
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INVISIBLE  MICROORGANISMS. 

By  M.  Dorset,  M.  D., 
AssUiant  Chief  of  Biochemic  Division j  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

A   REVIEW    OF  THE   SITUATION. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  nature  of  infectious  diseases  was  just  beginning 
to  be  understood.  The  then  existent  beliefs  concerning  the  origin  of 
infectious  diseases  rested  almost  entirely  upon  a  theoretical  basis,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  em  of  experimental  medicine,  in 
which  movement  Pasteur  was  the  great  leader,  that  any  headway  was 
made  in  the  solution  of  those  problems  which  were  finally  so  brilliantly 
worked  out  by  Pasteur  and  his  collaborators  of  that  period.  The 
existence  of  bacteria  and  other  macroscopic  forms  of  life  had  been 
recognized  for  more  than  a  century  when,  in  1850,  Pollender  and 
Davaine  made  their  observations  upon  anthrax,  their  work  being  the 
first  experimental  evidence  of  the  fact  that  certain  forms  of  bacteria 
occupied  a  causal  relation  to  particular  infectious  diseases. 

During  the  period  between  1850  and  1875  the  controversy  regarding 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  microorganisms  was  the  all-absorbing 
topic  among  biologists,  and  although  this  debate  did  not  include  the 
etiology  of  infectious  diseases  it  involved  questions,  such  as  the  cause 
of  fermentation,  which  were  so  closely  allied  that  the  methods  employed 
in  the  study  of  the  one  were  in  great  part  applicable  to  the  other. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  foundations  of  our  present-day  bacteriological 
technique  were  laid,  and  when,  in  1881,  Koch  gave  to  the  workers  in 
bacteriology  his  solid-culture  media  and  his  **  plate  method,"  the  prin- 
ciples of  sterilization  and  the  methods  of  staining  were  already  well 
understood.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  decade  following 
Koch's  announcement  of  the  ''plate  method"  of  isolating  bacteria  in 
pure  culture  was  notable  for  the  great  advances  made  in  experimental 
medicine,  and  especially  in  that  branch  of  it  which  concerns  the  etiology 
of  infectious  diseases. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  notable  advances  in  that  period,  however, 
the  causative  agents  of  a  certain  number  of  human  and  animal  diseases 
completely  escaped  discovery.  New  and  supposedly  favorable  culture 
media  were  prepared;  microscopes  were  improved  in  every  detail  of 
construction;  new  staining  methods  were  devised;  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing was  done  which  might  aid  in  determining  the  infectious  agents 
in  such  diseases  as  measles,  scarlatina,  smallpox,  rabies,  bovine  pleuro- 
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pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  and  others  of  almost 
equal  importance,  and  yet,  as  has  just  been  stated,  even  at  the  present 
time  wo  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  etiology  of 
the  above-mentioned  diseases. 

In  the  year  1898,  however,  a  number  of  important  observations 
were  made  which  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  seemed  to  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  an  unknown  world  of  infinitesimally  small  creatures  whose 
existence  had  previously  only  been  surmised. 

It  is  with  the  idea  of  describing  somewhat  briefly  the  original  dis- 
coveries and  those  which  have  followed  them  that  this  paper  is  written. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTU   DISEASE. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  one  of  the  most  contagious  maladies 
known  to  veterinaiy  science,  and  has  caused  enormous  losses  to  stock 
owners  in  Europe.  Primarily  it  affects  cattle,  though  few,  if  any,  of 
the  domestic  animals  are  exempt,  and  is  characterized  by  fever,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  emaciation,  the  last  two  symptoms  being  in  large 
part  due  to  the  development  of  vesicles  in  the  mouth,  which  c&ase 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  buccal  mucous,  membrane.  Vesicles 
appear  on  the  udders  of  cows  and  on  the  skin  surrounding  the  hoofs. 
The  mortality  from  this  disease  among  affected  cattle  probably  aver- 
ages 1  or  2  per  cent,  though  it  may  be  ver^^  much  greater.  The  chief 
loss,  however,  is  to  be  noted  in  the  general  condition  of  the  herd^ 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  30  per  c^jnt  poorer  than  before  the  attack  of  the 
disease. 

In  1898  Loeffler  and  Frosch  presented  to  the  German  Government  a 
report  of  the  results  which  they,  as  a  commission,  had  obtained  from 
their  investigations  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  They  showed  that  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  buccal  vesicles  of  affected  cattle  was  extremely 
infectious,  and  that  a  very  small  amount  of  such  material,  when  in  a 
fresh  state,  sufficed  to  bring  about  typical  attacks  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  cattle  and  hogs,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
were  unable,  even  after  the  most  careful  search,  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence of  any  microorganism  whatever  in  certain  lots  of  this  fluid,  either 
by  staining  or  by  culture  experiments.  Knowing,  however,  by  expe- 
rience that  the  infectious  agent  was  present,  and  being  desirous  of 
obtaining  some  method  of  producing  immunity,  they  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  filtered  lymph  from  an  animal  in  the  atnite  stage  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  might  be  used  for  this  purpose  with  advantage,  the 
object  of  the  filtration  being  to  separate  all  the  corpuscular  elements 
from  the  soluble  portion,  the  latter  to  be  used  for  the  production  of 
immunity.  With  this  ide«  in  view,  therefore,  a  certain  quantity  of 
virulent  lymph,  to  which  was  added  39  parts  of  water,  was  passed 
repeatedly  through  a  filter  (Berkefeld)  of  infusorial  earth.  Before 
the  filtration,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  a  culture  of  Bacil- 
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Ivs  jlnoresceixs  was  added  to  the  diluted  virus  in  order,  that  that  bacillus 
might  serve  as  a  cheek  on  the  efficacy  of  the  filter.  The  filtrate  was 
repeatedly  tested,  but  at  no  time  did  B.  Jluoresce7i8  or  any  other  micro- 
organism which  could  be  recognized  by  cultural  methods  appear. 

A  number  of  calves  were  next  inoculated  with  quantities  of  the 
filtrate  which  were  the  equivalents  of  from  one-tenth  to  one-fortieth 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  original  Ij^mph.  To  the  very  great  surprise 
of  the  experimenters,  the  calves  that  were  inoculated  with  the  filtered 
lymph  sickened  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  did  the  control  animals, 
which  received  a  corresponding  amount  of  unfiltered  lymph,  and,  in 
addition,  they  exhibited  all  the  typical  symptoms  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  such  as  high  fever  and  vesicles  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  feet. 

In  order  to  confirm,  if  poasible,  this  very  unexpected  occun*ence, 
the  experiments  were  repeated  a  number  of  times  on  calves  and  hogs, 
and  always  with  the  same  result  when^  fresh  lymph  was  used.  Here, 
then,  was  f)ossibl3'  a  new  fact  for  bacteriologists  to  reckon  with,  for 
Lioeffler  and  Frosch  had  in  their  filtrate  either  an  extremely  powerful 
toxin  or  an  organism  which  passed  regularl}-  through  Berkefeld  filters, 
which  were  fine  enough  to  hold  back  B.  jJ uore^ceiis. 

In  order  to  show  that  they  were  not  dealing  with  a  toxin,  Loefiler 
and  Frosch  compared  the  disease- producing  power  of  their  l^^mpli  with 
the  most  powerful  tetanus  toxin  that  had  ever  been  reported,  and 
found,  according  to  calculations  based  upon  the  body  weight  of  the 
animals  and  the  amount  of  virus  used,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  transference  of  the  disease  from  an  animal  treated  with  filtered 
lymph  to  others,  that  if  the  disease  produced  by  the  filtered  lymph 
was  due  to  a  toxin  it  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  ever  known,  its 
toxic  value  being  1:2,500,000,000,000.  Such  an  extremely  toxic  sub- 
stance is  inconceivable,  and,  besides,  we  know  of  no  disease  which  may 
be  induced  by  one-fiftieth  cubic  centimeters  of  toxin  and  then  be  car- 
ried successively  through  six  animals,  using  continually  the  same 
minute  dose.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  reasonably  certain  from 
the  original  experiments  of  Loeffler  and  Frosch  that  they  had  a  living 
microorganism  in  their  filtrates,  and  that  this  microorganism  passed 
through  the  Berkefeld  filter.  More  recently  Loeffler  has  stated  that, 
while  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  passes  through  Berkefeld 
filters,  it  is  retained  by  the  finer-pored  Kitasato  filter,  thus  definitely 
disposing  of  the  idea  that  the  infecting  substance  may  be  in  solution. 

BOVINE   PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Within  a  very  short  while  after  the  publication  of  the  researches  of 
Loeffler  and  Frosch,  the  paper  of  Nocard  and  lioux  upon  the  etiology 
of  bovine  pleuro-pneumonia  appeared.  The  work  of  these  French 
savants,  done  in  collaboration  with  Borrel,  Salimbeni,  and  Dujardin- 
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Beaunietz,  was  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  was  the  work  of  their 
German  colleagues,  for  they  not  only  brought  forward  an  entirely 
new  principle  in  the  cultivation  of  microorganisms,  but  by  means  of 
this  new  method  they  were  able  to  demonstrate  positively  the  exist- 
ence of  a  microorganism,  which  is  certainly  on  the  very  border  line 
which  separates  the  visible  from  the  invisible — the  microscopic  from  the 
ultraniicroscopic. 

Bovine  pleuro-pneumonia  is  an  infectious  disease  of  cattle  which,  by 
reason  of  its  infectiousness  and  virulence,  has  been  a  source  of  great 
loss  to  cattle  ownei-s  wherever  it  has  existed.  The  disease  is  charac- 
terized especially  by  a  serous  exudate  into  the  pulmonary  interlobular 
tissue.  It  is  quite  infectious,  and  the  mortality  produced  by  ft  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  It  is  easily 
transmitted  experimentally  from  one  animal  to  another  by  subcuta- 
neous inoculation.  Where  such  an  inoculation  of  a  susceptible  animal 
is  made  great  swelling  of  the  surrounding  tissue  follows,  and  this  is 
accompanied  by  fever.  In  this  subcutaneous  effusion  it  is  impossible 
to  see  any  microorganisms,  and  cultures  made  from  it  in  the  usual 
way  remain  sterile. 

The  collodion-sac  method  of  cultivating  microorganisms  in  vivo, 
which  was  originated  by  Metchnikoff,  has  been  most  successfully 
employed  by  these  authors  in  the  following  way:  Thin  sacs  of  collodion 
containing  sterile  nutritive  bouillon  were  inoculated  with  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  serous  effusion  of  bovine  pleuro-pneumonia.  These 
sacs,  after  being  hermetically  scaled,  were  introduced  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  of  rabbits.  Fifteen  or  twenty  days  later  the  rabbits 
were  killed  and  the  unbroken  sacs  removed.  The  bouillon  contained 
in  them,  instead  of  being  perfectly  clear,  as  it  had  l)een  at  the  time  it 
was  introduced,  was  found  to  be  opalescent.  A  collodion  sac  con- 
taining the  same  bouillon  not  inoculated  was  put  into  another  rabbit 
at  the  same  time  and  remained  clear.  ^VTjen  the  above-mentioned 
opalescent  culture  fluid  was  examined  microscopically  with  a  magnifi- 
cation of  2,000  diameters  and  with  an  extremely  powerful  illumination, 
numberless  extremely  minute  motile  points  could  be  made  out.  These 
remarkably  small  bodies  are  now  generally  conceded  to  be  the  cause 
of  bovine  pleuro-pneumonia.  They  are  of  such  very  small  size  that  it 
has  never  been  possible  to  determine  definitely  anything  in  regard  to 
their  form,  even  after  they  have  been  stained. 

As  proof  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  living  virus,  Nocard  and 
Roux  could  rely  upon  the  motility  of  the  bodies  which  they  found^  and 
also  more  firmly  upon  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  propagate  their 
organism  in  successive  collodion-sac  cultures,  and  finally  by  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  culture  media  they  were  able  to  obtain  and  transfer 
indefinitely  cultures  i?i  vitro,  and  with  these  cultures  they  produced 
typical  attacks  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  their  collodion-sac  cultures 
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upon  the  rabbits.  Those  rabbits  which  received  the  sacs  inoculated 
with  pleuro-pneumonia  became  emaciated,  some  of  them  even  dying 
on  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  day.  Those  rabbits  which  received 
uninoculated  sacs  of  bouillon  remained  perfectly  well.  As  rabbits  are 
entirely  refractory  to  inoculations  with  the  virus  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
made  in  the  ordinary  way,  this  experiment  seems  to  show  that  they 
may  be  susceptible  to  the  soluble  toxins  generated  by  this  micro- 
organism, although  they  are  capsible  of  overcoming  the  living  virus, 
provided  it  is  not  protected  in  some  such  way  as  by  the  collodion  sac. 
In  other  words,  we  have  in  the  behavior  of  the  rabbit  toward  pleuro- 
pneumonia an  instance  of  an  animal  which  is  immune  from  the  body  of 
the  microorganism,  but  susceptible  to  its  toxins. 

In  a  paper  published  about  a  year  later  Roux  and  Nocard  announced 
that  they  had  been  able  to  filter  the  diluted  pleuro-pneumonia  virus 
through  a  Berkefeld,  and  also  through  a  Chamberland  F  cylinder,  but 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  filter  it  through  a  Chamberland 
B,  thus  indicating  that  an  organism  need  not  necessarily  be  ultra^ 
microscopic  because  it  will  traverse  with  regularity  a  Chamberland 
filter  and  a  Berkefeld  filter,  they  having  previously  shown  by  their 
successful  cultures  that  the  pleuro-pneumonia  virus  is  just  within  the 
limits  of  visibility. 

Since  the  researches  upon  pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth 
disease  were  published  there  have  been  many  efforts  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples there  introduced  to  other  diseases  which  had  baffled  all  previous 
attempts  to  determine  their  cause.  The  majority  of  such  investiga- 
tions dealt  with  animal  diseases,  for  the  reason  that  they  could  be 
reproduced  experimentally  when  it  was  desired  to  do  so. 

YELLOW   FEVER. 

First  of  all,  concerning  yellow  fever,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
epoch-making  experiments  of  Reed,  Carroll,  and  their  associates. 
These  investigators  had  already  shown  by  a  series  of  daring  and  con- 
clusive experiments  that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted  only  through  the 
bite  of  a  mosquito  (genus  Stegoinyia)^  when,  a  little  later,  they  an- 
nounced the  results  of  some  filtration  experiments  with  a  Berkefeld 
laboratory  cylinder.  A  certain  amount  of  blood  was  drawn  from  the 
elbow  vein  of  a  man  who  was  suffering  from  a  mild  attack  of  yellow 
fever.  The  serum  which  separated  from  the  clot  was  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  sterile  distilled  water  and  filtered  slowly  through  a 
Berkefeld  laboratory  filter  which  had  been  previously  sterilized.  The 
clot  which  remained  was  beaten  up  with  distilled  water.  One  nonim- 
mune man  inoculated  with  0.75  c.  c.  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  this 
clot  developed  a  mild  but  typical  attack  of  yellow  fever.  Three  non- 
immunes inoculated  with  double  the  amount  of  the  same  material, 
except  that  it  had  been  previously  heated  to  55^^  C.  for  ten  minutes, 
remained   perfectly  well.     These  two  experiments  showed  that  the 
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blood  w  hich  was  being  used  contained  the  true  cause  of  yellow  fever, 
and  also  that  the  virus,  whatever  its  nature,  was  destroyed  by  aa 
exposure  for  ten  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  55^  C.  The  filtered  seruni 
mentioned  above,  and  which  was  derived  from  the  same  blood,  was 
used  for  the  inoculation  of  three  other  nonimmunes,  an  equivalent  of 
1.5  c.  c.  of  the  original  serum  being  used  for  each  inoculation.  Two 
of  these  nonimmunes  developed  typical  attacks  of  mild  yellow  fever 
as  a  rasult  of  these  inoculations  with  filtered  serum;  the  third  one 
remained  well.  This  nonimmune,  who  resisted  the  first  inoculation  as 
just  noted,  was  subsequently  inoculated  with  1.5  c.  c.  of  blood  taken 
from  one  of  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  produced  by  filtered  scrum.  As 
a  result  of  the  second  inoculation  he  became  typically  ill  with  yellow 
fever.  From  the  foregoing  experiments,  which,  on  account  of  their 
great  importance^  have  been  given  in  considerable  detail.  Reed  and 
Carroll  deduced  the  following  conclusions  concerning  yellow  fever: 
(1)  The  cause  of  the  disease  exists  in  the  blood;  (2)  its  vitality  is 
destroyed  by  exposure  for  ton  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  55^  C; 
(3)  the  virus  is  of  extremely  small  size,  as  is  shown  by  its  passage 
through  a  Berkefeld  filter. 

As  proofs  that  they  had  in  their  filtrates  a  living  virus  which  was 
capable  of  multiplication,  they  quote  their  experiments  showing  that 
the  thermal  death  point  of  the  yellow-fever  contagium  is  55^  C.  for 
ten  minutes.  No  known  toxin  will  be  destroyed  by  such  an  exposure 
as  this.  As  proof  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  virus  which  multi- 
pHed,  they  have  the  inoculation  of  the  last  nonimmune  with  blood 
from  another  who  had  been  inoculated  with  filtered  serum.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  filtration  of  the  yellow -fever  blood  the  Berkefeld  filter 
which  had  been  used  was  resterilized  by  steam  and  its  effectiveness 
tested  with  cultures  of  Staphylococcus  pi/ogenes  aureus^  and  it  proved  to 
be  entirely  impervious  to  the  above-named  organism.  The  work  of 
these  American  investigators  has  recently  been  entirely  confirmed  by 
the  French  yellow-fever  commission,  consisting  of  MM.  Marchoux, 
Salimbeni,  and  Simond,  who  also  conducted  filtration  experiments  and 
found  that  in  the  serum  from  a  yellow-fever  patient  the  vinis  trav- 
erses a  Chamberland  F  filter  without  dilution;  the  Chamberland  B, 
under  the  same  conditions,  retained  the  virus.  The  microbe  of  j^ellow 
fever,  being  able  to  traverse  a  Chamberland  F  filter  without  dilu- 
tion of  the  albuminous  fluid  in  which  it  is  contained,  is  probably  of 
ultramicroscopic  size.  At  least  it  seems  likely  that  there  are  some 
forms  of  that  parasite,  as  it  exists  in  the  human  blood,  which  are  too 
minute  to  be  recognized  even  by  our  most  powerful  microscopes. 

HORSE   SICKNESS. 

''  Horse  sickness,"  a  South  African  disease  of  horses,  is  unknown  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  although  it  has  caused  great  destruction  in 
that  section  of  Africa.     Horses  chiefly  are  affected,  though  mules  and 
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fisses  also  contract  the  disease.  The  latter  animals  suflFer  from  a 
milder  form,  and  a  few  passages  through  them  serve  to  weaken  mate- 
rially the  potency  of  the  vims.  Sunmier  is  the  time  that  the  disease 
appears,  and  then  chiefly  in  the  low-lying  districts,  where  the  vegetation 
is  abundant  and  the  dews  are  heavy.  Those  animals  that  are  allowed 
to  run  at  large  at  night  are  especially  liable  to  be  attacked,  while 
others  of  the  same  lot  that  are  confined  in  stables  remain  well.  The 
disease  is  not  contagious,  but  may  be  transferred  from  one  animal  to 
another  by  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  diseased  blood.  All  of  these 
peculiarities  tend  to  indicate  that  the  disease  is  induced  by  the  bite  of 
an  insect,  and  probably  a  nocturnal  one.  The  malady  is  usually 
described  as  existing  in  two  forms — the  lung  sickness  (dunpaardziokte) 
and  the  head  sickness  (dikkopziekte).  Both  forms  are  characterized 
by  extensive  serous  exudations,  an  excess  of  such  exudations  in  par- 
titnilar  parts  of  the  body  being  sufficient  to  classify  the  attack  as  of 
one  form  or  the  other.  The  attack  usually  begins  with  a  moderate 
fever  which  shows  an  evening  exacerbation.  The  lung  symptoms 
develop  very  rapidly;  there  is  difficult  breathing,  with  the  discharge  of 
a  faintly  reddish  tinged  froth  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Death 
appears  to,  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  plugging  of  the  air  passages 
by  the  extensive  serous  exudate.  The  form  known  as  dikkopziekte, 
while  exhibiting  to  a  certain  degree  the  lung  symptoms,  is  character- 
ized especially  by  extensive  swelling  of  the  head  and  neck.  At  the 
autopsy,  in  the  pulmonary  form,  .the  lung  tissue  is  found  to  be 
engorged  with  a  serous  exudate,  and  in  the  head  sickness  the  subcu- 
taneous ti^ues  of  the  head  and  neck  are'  distended  with  an  exudate  of 
a  like  character. 

Most  of  the  pioneer  work  concerning  the  etiology  of  horse  sickness 
was  done  by  Eidington,  who  finally  decided  that  it  was  caused  by  a  mold 
which  he  found  in  the  blood  of  all  horses  dying  of  this  disease.  Eding- 
ton's  idea,  however,  has  very  recently  fallen  into  disfavor  on  account 
of  the  work  of  jVIcFadyean  and  Nocard,  whose  experiments  appear  to 
place  this  disease  also  in  the  class  with  those  caused  by  '  'invisible"  micro- 
organisms. McFadyean's  experiments  related  chiefly  to  the  filter- 
ability  of  the  virus.  He  used  a  vacuum  which  varied  from  26  to  29 
inches  and  was  applied  to  different  filters.  His  filtrations  proceeded 
slowly.  In  one  instance,  where  serum  was  diluted  with  four  volumes 
of  water,  twenty-two  hours  were  required  for  the  passage  of  6  ounces 
of  fluid.^  McFadyean  succeeded  in  passing  the  virus  of  horse  sickness 
through  a  Berkefeld  filter  three  times,  through  a  Chamberland  F  four 
times,  and  through  a  Chamberland  B  one  time.  In  all  cases  the  filtered 
virus  produced  typical  attacks  of  the  disease  in  horses,  but  in  no 
instance  was  he  able  to  obtain  a  culture  from  these  filtrates,  they  hav- 

<> There  was  here  the  i)os8ibility  of  microorganisms  having  grown  through  the  filter. 
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ing  always  remained  sterile.  Since  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  virus 
through  the  Chamberland  B  cylinder,  McFadyean  believed  the  organ- 
ism of  horse  sickness  to  be  the  smallest  yet  described. 

Nocard  does  not  agree  with  McFadyean  in  all  respects.  He  describes 
one  experiment  in  which  he  was  able  to  filter  the  virus  of  horse  sick- 
ness through  a  Berkefeld  filter  when  the  exudate  was  diluted  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  33  with  river  water.  This  filtrate  produced  typical 
attacks  of  the  disease  in  two  horses,  although  cultures  from  the  filtrate 
showed  no  growth  whatever.  Nocard  did  not  succeed  in  passing  the 
virus  through  either  the  Chamberland  F  or  B  cylinders.  Nocard  states 
that  he  made  many  efforts  to  cultivate  the  microorganism  of  this  dis- 
ease, but  all  of  them  failed.  He  used  liquid  and  solid  media  of  many 
different  kinds;  cultures  were  made  in  vacuo,  in  the  presence  of  oxygen 
or  of  inert  gases;  the  collodion  sac,  with  the  use  of  which  Nocard  was 
of  course  perfectly  familiar,  was  tried  as  a  last  resort,  and  was  placed 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  many  different  species  of  animals,  but  always 
with  the  same  result — the  supposed  microorganism  refused  to  grow. 
One  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  Nocard  is  that  virulent  blood 
from  a  case  of  horse  sickness  may  be  sealed  in  tubes  and  kept  in  the 
dark  at  room  temperature  for  more  than  two  years  without  losing  its 
infectiousness. 

It  will  be  agreed  that  in  horse  sickness  we  have  a  disease  caused  by  a 
filterable  virus.  Its  detailed  characteristics  have  not  as  yet  been  made 
out. 

BIRD   PEST. 

There  is  in  Europe  a  highly  infectious  and  fatal  disease  of  chickens 
which  has  never  been  reported  in  this  country,  although  it  seems  to 
be  gaining  quite  a  foothold  abroad.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
disease  in  question  has  existed  in  Italy  for  more  than  ten  years,  and 
the  researches  of  Lode  and  Gruber  and  of  Dubois  show  that  it  has 
more  recently  appeared  in  Belgium  and  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps.  There 
is  much  confusion  in  regard  to  the  name  for  this  disease,  the  terms 
''Vogel-pest,"  "Hiihner-pest,"  "exudative  typhus,"  and  ""^Kyanolo- 
pMea  gcdlinarum'^'^  having  all  been  used  by  one  or  more  writers.  The 
name  Vogel-pest  or  bird  pest,  as  proposed  by  Centanni,  seems  to  be 
suflScicntly  distinctive  for  our  purpose,  and  it  will  be  used  in  this 
paper. 

It  is  to  Centanni  that  the  credit  must  be  given  for  the  first  complete 
description  of  this  disease  and  for  the  first  description  of  the  nature 
of  the  virus  by  which  it  is  caused.  This  disease,  which,  according  to 
Centanni,  has  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  type  for  more  than  ten 
years,  resembles  chicken  cholera,  but  does  not  correspond  to  it  in  all 
particulars.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  The  chicken  on  the  first  day  of  illness  appears  to  be  some- 
what unwell;   on  the  second  day  it  has  ceased  eating,  the  feathers 
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are  ruffled,  and  the  comb  is  darker  in  color;  on  the  third  day  it  is 
found  dead  or  dying.  The  above  is  the  usual  course  of  the  disease, 
but  there  may  be  instances  in  which  the  animal  will  live  only  a  few 
hours,  or,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  survive  a  week  or  more.  The 
temperature  just  before  death  falls  to  30°  C.  or  less. 

At  the  autopsy  evidences  of  pericarditis  are  usually  present,  and 
there  may  be  ecchymoses  on  the  surface  of  the  heart.  There  is  usually 
some  pleuritis.  The  lungs  are  more  or  less  congested,  this  even  extend- 
ing at  times  to  a  pneumonic  consolidation.  The  liver  is  enlarged  and 
the  spleen  and  kidneys  are  hyperemic.  The  intestinal  lesions  are  never 
so  severe  as  is  seen  in  fowl  cholera.  Not  all  of  the  above  lesions  are, 
as  a  rule,  found  at  one  autopsy;  indeed,  in  some  instances  nothing 
abnonnal  can  be  seen  except  a  few  congested  areas  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  various  organs.  The  heart  blood  or  aqueous  extract  of 
the  lungs  or  liver  almost  invariably  brings  on  an  attack  of  the  disease 
when  a  minute  quantity  is  injected  subcutaneously  or  when  fed.  Mag- 
giora  and  Valenti  found,  after  a  large  number  of  experiments,  that 
4  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  virulent  blood  in  which  the  blood  was  present  in 
a  proportion  of  1:125,000,000,  would  destroy  a  young  hen  of  370 
grams  weight,  and  they  intimate  that,  although  they  succeeded  in  caus- 
ing the  death  of  hens  with  such  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  the 
viiiis,  as  noted  above,  this  mark  may  be  passed,  and  that  no  doubt 
blood  will  be  found  which  will  kill  in  even  smaller  doses.  There  is 
some  variation  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  infectiousness  of  this  disease 
for  other  fowls.  Pigeons  succumb  to  subcutaneous  injections  of  the 
blood  of  diseased  chickens,  and  by  some  authors  there  is  said  to  be  an 
unusual  mortality  among  the  wild  birds  in  neighborhoods  where  the 
disease  is  prevailing.  Guinea  pigs  and  mice  are  not  susceptible  to  the 
infection.  Centanni  regards  rabbits  as  being  subject  to  a  kind  of  tox- 
emia as  a  result  of  inoculation  with  large  quantities  of  the  virus.  The 
infectious  agent  of  this  disease  is  very  easily  destroyed  by  heat, 
light,  or  drying.  Maggiora  and  Valenti  found  that  virulent  blood 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  and  kept  in  the  dark  for  twenty-two  days 
was  still  virulent,  but  in  forty-two  days  its  virulence  had  disappeared. 
In  diffuse  light  the  virulence  was  retained  for  fifteen  days;  in  very 
bright  daylight  the  virulence  was  lost  iu  forty  hours.  The  virus  was 
destroyed  by  an  exposure  of  one-half  hour  at  60°  C. 

Notwithstanding  the  above-described  excessive  virulence  of  the 
blood  and  body  juices  of  chickens  attacked  by  bird-pest,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  isolate  in  pure  culture  any  organism  that  is  capable  of 
producing  this  very  destructive  disease.  Frequently  the  culture  tubes 
remain  perfectly  sterile  when  the  blood  from  which  they  were  made 
is  proved  to  be  highly  virulent.  Cultures  of  a  number  of  different 
organisms  have  been  isolated  by  the  several  investigators,  but  each 
one  has  been  finally  proved  to  be  only  a  contamination  or  a  secondary 
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invader.  The  collodion-sac  method  was  tried  by  Centanni,  but  with- 
out success.  All  attempts  to  discover  the  infectious  agent  in  the 
blood  and  tissues  by  various  methods  of  staining  have  proved  futile. 
We  are  brought,  then,  to  face  another  disease  which  seems  to  be  due 
to  an  invisible  microorganism. 

Centanni  and  Maggiora  and  Valenti  found  that  the  virus  retained 
its  virulence  after  dilution  and  passage  through  a  Berkefeld  or  a 
Chamberland  F  filter.  According  to  Maggiora  and  Valenti,  it  will 
not  pass  through  a  Chamberland  K.  Dubois  found  that  the  virus 
passed  through  Chamberland  filters,  but  the  particular  grade  of  filter 
is  not  mentioned.  Lode  and  Gruber  succeeded  in  passing  the  virus 
through  Berkefeld  filters  only.  Several  authors  record  the  passage 
of  the  filtered  virus  through  four  or  more  hens,  successively,  thus 
showing  that  the  virus  in  the  filtrate  is  capable  of  multiplication. 

SHEEP   POX. 

There  are  a  number  of  synonyms  for  this  disease,  the  most  important 
being  clavel^e  and  ovine  variola.  Sheep  pox,  in  its  general  charactei-s, 
resembles  the  smallpox  of  the  human  subject  and  is  characterized  by 
an  eruption  of  small  pustules,  which  may  cover  the  entire  cutaneous 
surface  of  the  body.  When  infection  of  a  flock  takes  place  the  disease 
spreads  by  regular  stages  called  commonly  the  ''moons."  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  a  period  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days 
is  required  from  the  time  of  infection  until  the  infected  animal  becomes 
capable  of  communicating  it  to  others,^  and  the  moon,  of  course,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  periodical  advances  of  the  disease  in 
infected  herds.  In  addition  to  goats  and  sheep,  the  disease  may  be 
communicated  to  dogs,  pigs,  horses,  and  cattle  by  inoculation.  The 
virus  is  of  great  vitality  and,  when  dry  and  protected  from  the  action 
of  light  and  air,  will  remain  virulent  an  indefinite  time.  This  explains 
the  danger  in  sheepskins  and  wool.  Any  of  the  strong  antiseptics 
suffice  to  destroy  the  virus.  The  disease  has  existed  from  time  imme- 
morial in  the  Mediterranean  countries  -Spain,  Italy,  the  south  of 
France,  Algeria,  and  Tunis — all  having  the  disease  present  in  endemic 
form.  Before  the  researches  of  Bonel,  nothing  very  definite  was 
known  as  to  its  nature.  His  first  investigations  consisted  chiefly  of 
filtration  experiments.  Material  taken  from  a  pustule  and  suspended  in 
water  was  virulent  even  after  an  enormous  dilution.  Filtration  of 
such  diluted  virus  through  a  Berkefeld  cylinder  gave  a  filtrate  which 
was  sterile  in  so  far  as  a  visible  growth  of  microorganisms  was  con^ 
cerned,  but  which  was  still  endowed  with  all  the  disease-producing 
power  of  the  unfiltered  material.  Borrel  then  employed  Chamberland 
filters  of  varying  porosity  wilh  the  following   results.     When  the 
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filtration  takes  place  rapidly  under  pressure,  the  virus  of  sheep  pox 
passes  through  a  Berkefeld  cylinder  sometimes,  but  never  through  a 
Cbamberland  F.  The  Chamberland  F^,  F5,  and  so  on  to  Fjo,  allow 
it  to  pass  through  always.  The  graded  Chamberland  filters  were  num- 
bered Fg,  Fj,  F^,  F5,  etc.,  to  Fjjj.  The  accompanying  figures  indicate 
that  under  identical  conditions  the  filters  so  marked  have  a  rate  of  dis- 
charge two,  three,  or,  at  the  highest,  ten  times  that  of  the  ordinary 
Chamberland  F.  In  all  cases  when  cultures  were  made  from  the  filtrate 
and  incubated  at  37"^  C.  they  remained  sterile.  If  the  dilutions  are 
made  with  ordinary  tap  water,  a  certain  number  of  very  minute  vibrios 
pass  through  the  filter  and  develop  at  20^  C.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
virus  of  sheep  pox  in  a  pure  state  it  is  sufficient  to  use  boiled  water 
in  making  dilutions.  The  filtrate  will  retain  its  virulence  for  a  long 
time.  Borrel  considers  that  his  researches  show  that  the  microbe  of 
sheep  pox  is  ultramicroscopic  and  that  the  cellular  inclusions  described 
as  pai-asites  of  vaccinia,  of  variola,  of  clavelee  can  not  be  the  true  cause 
of  the  diisease,  and  that  researches  upon  smallpox  and  other  allied  dis- 
eases must  be  directed  to  the  study  of  microorganisms,  lil^e  those  which 
cause  peripneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

RIN1>KRPEST. 

This  most  fatal  of  all  cattle  diseases  had  its  origin  in  Asia,  though 
for  centuries  it  has  periodically  ravaged  Europe,  and  has  also  invaded 
Africa.  Practically  all  ruminants  are  susceptible,  but  none  contract 
the  disease  so  readily  as  cattle,  and  cattle  are  also  the  chief  agents  in 
spreading  the  infection.  Pigs  show  a  slight  susceptibility.  The 
horse,  dog,  bird,  and  rabbit  are  immune^  and  man  also.  The  death 
rate  in  cattle  which  have  had  no  means  of  acquiring  resistance  to  the 
disease  is  usually  from  80  to  95  per  cent.  The  disease  is  characterized 
by  a  high  temperature  and  by  lesions  which  are  most  extensive  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tract.  The  blood  of  infected 
cattle  may  be  used  to  bring  about  an  attack  in  another  animal. 
Animals  which  have  recovered  from  an  attack  of  the  disease  are 
immune  from  a  second  attack.  The  cause  of  this  disease  has  never 
been  discovered,  though  many  organisms  have  been  isolated  which 
were  believed  for  a  time  to  be  the  true  etiological  agent.  Semmer 
attributes  the  disease  to  certain  minute  bodies,  which  he  believes  are 
usually  contained  within  certain  cell  nuclei,  and  NicoUe  and  Adil  Bey 
agree  with  Semmer  to  a  certain  degree.  The  two  authors  last  named 
have  made  the  most  recent  and  apparently  the  most  important  contri- 
butions to  our  knowledge  concerning  the  etiology  Of  rinderpest. 
Certain  lots  of  blood  which  they  knew  to  be  infectious  failed  to  give 
any  cultures,  nor  could  the  authors  by  the  mast  careful  microscopic 
examination  find  any  bacteria  or  other  microorganisms  in  the  infec- 
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tious  material.  The  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  pass  the  diluted 
virus  through  filters  of  porcelain  and  of  infusorial  earth.  Three 
grades  of  filters  were  used:  (1)  Thin-walled  Berkefeld,  yet  thick 
enough  to  retain  any  of  the  ordinary  bacteria;  (2)  the  ordinary 
Berkefeld;  and  (3)  the  Chamberland  filter  (marked  "  F").  Using  the 
thin-walled  Berkefeld,  they  obtained  filtrates  which  were  sterile  (in 
the  ordinary  sense),  but  which  sometimes  killed  the  cattle  inoculated 
with  them,  sometimes  produced  an  immunity  without  causing  visible 
illness,  or,  again,  they  might  be  inactive.  With  the  ordinary  Berke- 
feld filters  the  results  were  the  same,  except  that  negative  experiments 
were  more  frequent  than  in  the  first  set.  With  the  Chamberland  F 
cylinder  successful  filtration  is  rare,  death  never  being  produced,  and 
only  occasionally  the  filtrate  confers  immunity  upon  the  inoculated 
animal.  From  the  experiments  given  in  detail  by  NicoUe  and  Adil 
Bey  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  viras  of  rinderpest  is  filterable 
under  certain  conditions,  and  the  failure  of  certain  pf  their  exjx^ri- 
ments  is  explained  by  the  authors  with  the  supposition  that  the  villus 
is  situated  normally  within  the  leucocytes.  When  a  highly  virulent 
filtrate  is  obtained  they  suppose  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  minute 
bodies  which  are  probably  the  exciting  cause  in  rinderpest  have 
become  detached  from  the  cells  in  which  they  dwell,  and  are  thus  free 
to  pass  through  the  filter  pores.  In  the  instances  where  the  filtrates 
had  a  protective  action  enough  of  the  specific  microorganisms  were 
allowed  to  pass  for  the  production  of  immunity,  but  not  enough  to 
bring  on  an  attack  of  the  disease.  The  work  of  Nicolle  and  Adil  Bey 
has  not  yet  been  confirmed,  but  until  it  has  been  successfully  contra- 
dicted we  must  be  inclined  to  believe  that  rinderpest,  the  great  cattle 
scourge,  is  caused  by  a  microorganism  too  small  to  be  demonstrated 
by  the  means  now  at  our  command. 

RABIES. 

The  cause  of  this  disease,  which  was  investigated  extensively  by 
Pasteur  himself  and  later  by  some  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils, 
remains  unknown  to  the  present  day.  Pasteur  expressed  the  opinion 
in  1882  that  the  virus  of  rabies  is  ultramicroscopic,  but  only  within 
the  last  year  has  anything  been  done  to  substantiate  this  hypothesis. 
Remlinger  and  Riffat  Bey  in  two  communications  to  the  Society  de 
Biologic  in  Paris  record  the  passage  of  the  virus  of  rabies  through  a 
Berkefeld  filter  marked  "V."  The  passage  through  this  cylinder  was 
not  constant.  In  one  instance  two  out  of  nine  rabbits  inoculated  with 
the  filtrate,  in  another  instance  four  out  of  ten,  and  in  another  two  out 
of  seven  died  of  typical  rabies,  and  in  every  instance  where  death 
resulted  from  the  use  of  the  filtrate  it  was  possible  to  transmit  the 
disease  further  to  other  rabbits.     The  filter  which  they  used  was 
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described  as  the  most  permeable  Berkefeld.  It  was  fine  enough,  how- 
ever, to  hold  back  the  microorganism  of  chicken  cholera  which  was 
used  in  all  filtrations  as  a  check.  Other  Berkefeld  filters  as  well  as  the 
Chamberland  did  not  allow  the  virus  of  rabies  to  pass  through. 

Schuder,  in  a  note  opposing  the  idea  that  the  protozoan  described 
by  Negri  may  be  the  cause  of  rabies,  announces  that  in  experiments 
which  he  conducted  the  virus  of  rabies  passed  through  a  filter  which 
was  fine  enough  to  withhold  tlie  spirillum  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  that 
he  was  able  to  reproduce  the  disease  as  well  with  the  filtrate  as  with 
the  unfiltered  virus. 

Celli  and  Blasi,  by  the  use  of  a  Buchner  press,  separated  the  fluid 
from  the  brains  of  rabid  dogs  and  infected  rabbits.  The  fluid  obtained 
in  this  way  was  passed  through  the  Berkefeld  filters  and  the  filtrate 
was  capable  of  reproducing  the  disease.  Of  twenty -three  inoculated 
rabbits  only  three  survived,  and  of  four  dogs  none  survived. 

Remlinger,  in  a  very  recent  communication,  reviews  the  previously 
quoted  experiments  by  himself  and  Riffat  Bey  and  reports  other  experi- 
ments confirming  the  earlier  work.  The  statement  is  made  that  the 
virus  of  rabies  will  only  traverse  the  most  porous  Berkefeld  (V),  the 
other  grades  (N  and  W),  together  with  the  Chamberland  filters,  never 
having  allowed  it  to  pass.  It  seems  probable  that  this  virus  is  about 
at  the  limit,  in  size,  of  filterable  microorganisms,  and  that  normally 
the  virus  may  be  within  certain  body  cells,  as  Nicolle  and  Adil  Bey 
believe  to  be  the  case  with  Rinderpest. 

EPITHELIOMA   CONTAGIOSUM. 

Quite  recently  Marx  and  Stickler  have  described  certain  experi- 
ments with  a  disease  of  birds  known  as  ''epithelioma  contagiosum," 
which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  because  of  the  bearing  they  may 
have  upon  the  malignant  tumors  of  man,  which  present  just  now  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  experimental  medicine  has- to  deal 
with.  This  disease,  known  also  in  Germany  as  "  Gefliigelpoeko,"  is 
a  skin  disease  of  chickens,  geese,  pigeons,  and  other  fowls.  It  affects 
the  unfeathered  portions  of  the  skin,  and  is  very  contagious. 

When  transmitting  the  disease  experimentally  the  authors  usually 
chose  the  comb  or  gill  flaps  as  the  point  of  inoculation.  After  scarifi- 
cation they  were  rubbed  with  tumor  masses  from  diseased  chickens, 
the  disease  being  transmitted  equally  well  whether  the  virus  was  taken 
from  very  recent  nodules  or  from  the  scabs  on  fowls  in  the  third  week 
of  the  disease.  The  filtration  experiments  of  Marx  and  Stickler  wore 
conducted  as  follows:  The  tumor  masses  were  ground  up  fine  in  a  mor- 
tar with  physiological  salt  solution,  and  then  one  portion  passed  through 
a  Berkefeld  and  one  through  a  porcelain  filter  (variety  not  stated). 
When  the  filtrates  were  found  to  be  free  of  bacteria  the  scarified 
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combs  of  the  chickens  were  rubbed  with  them.  It  was  found  that  the 
villus  passed  through  the  Berkef  eld,  but  was  retained  by  the  porcelain 
filter.  This  epithelial  disease  must,  in  the  opinion  of  Marx  and  Stick- 
ler, be  classed  among  those  which  are  caused  by  a  filterable  virus. 
What  was  apparently  this  same  disease  in  pigeons  could  be  commu- 
nicated to  chickens,  but  the  chicken  disease  was  not  infectious  for 
pigeons.  By  these  experiments  the  highly  specialized  nature  of  some 
of  these  epithelial  diseases  is  well  broc^ht  out,  and  failures  to  trans- 
mit the  sarcomata  or  carcinomata  of  man  to  the  lower  animals  can 
hardly  be  of  much  value  in  proving  the  infectiousness  or  lack  of  infec- 
tiousness of  those  malignant  tumors  for  man. 

OTHER   INFECTIOUS   DISEASES. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  which  have  been  reviewed  more  or  less 
in  detail  in  the  previous  portion  of  this  paper,  there  are  several  others 
of  minor  importance  which  it  seems  should  be  classed  among  those 
caused  by  a  filterable  virus. 

The  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco  is  considered  by  Beijerinck  to  be  due 
to  a  living  fluid  contagium  {Contagiam  vlvum  flukliim).  There  seems 
to  be  some  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  disease,  some  con- 
sidering it  merely  a  physiological  disturbance  and  not  at  all  infectious 
in  the  true  sense. 

The  myxomatous  disease  of  rabbits,  described  by  Sanarelli,  probably 
belongs  in  the  same  class  with  those  just  described.  Many  have 
suggested  that  smallpox  and  vaccinia  are  due  to  an  ultramicroscopic 
organism,  but  up  to  the  present  time  this  view  is  unsupported  by 
experimental  evidence. 

Throughout  this  paper  the  terms  ''ultramicroscopic''  and  ''invisi- 
ble" have  been  frequently  used.  "Invisible"  is  certainly  applicable 
to  all  of  these  viruses  except  that  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  This  invisi- 
bility ipay  depend  upon  any  one  of  several  causes:  (1)  It  may  depend 
upon  the  ultramicroscopic  size  of  the  objects  in  question;  or  (2)  upon 
the  fact  that  they  can  not  be  successfully  stained  by  any  of  our  present 
methods,  and  that  unstained  do  not  interfere  with  the  rays  of  light  to 
a  sufficient  degree  to  make  their  outline  discernible;  or  (3)  the  virus 
may  have  no  form,  but  may  be  in  solution,  as  suggested  by  Beijerinck. 
The  last  hypothesis  seems  to  be  excluded  l)y  the  evidence  quoted  in 
the  preceding  pages  to  the  effect  that  some  viruses  pass  through  the 
Berkef  eld  filter  but  are  retained  by  the  finer-pored  Chamberland,  and, 
in  addition,  the  adoption  of  a  theorj^  of  this  kind  involves  the  accept- 
ance of  principles  entirely  at  variance  with  our  common  ideas  concern- 
ing the  lower  forms  of  life,  although  the  phenomena  in  question  can 
be  explained  by  and  made  to  harmonize  With  our  present  and  long- 
established  understanding  tliat  a  cell  is  the  lowest  form  of  life  that  can 
exist.     The  second  hypothesis  can  not  be  disposed  of  so  easily.     There 
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is  some  exndence  to  show  that  certain  bacteria — quite  sraall,  it  is  true, 
yet  large  enough  to  be  seen  with  our  ordinary  microscopes? — do  i:>as8 
through  some  of  our  so-called  bacteria-proof  filters.  Their  passage 
through  these  filters  may  be  explained  by  their  peculiar  consistency 
which  enables  them  to  pass  the  pores  that  offer  a  coraijlete  barrier  to 
some  equally  small  but  less  plastic  organisms. 

AVheiT}^  described  a  number  of  filtration  experiments  with  the  bacil- 
lus of  guinea-pig  pneumonia^  using  Berkefeld  cylinders  No.  5  and 
No.  8,  and  the  Chamberland  cylinder  F.  His  first  experiment  was  with 
Berkefeld  No.  5,  a  vacuum  of  about  600  mm.  being  used.  The  filtrate 
wac5  collected  in  five  lots  of  about  25  c.  c.  each  and  placed  in  an  incu- 
bator; only  the  two  last  portions  collected  showed  growth.  A  second 
experiment  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  resulted  similarly,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  last  one  only  of  the  five  lots  collected  showed 
growth.  The  or<:ifanism  did  not  pass  through  the  large  Berkefeld  No.  8 
nor  through  the  Chamberland  F  filters. 

Wherry  states  that  the  bacillus  of  guinea-pig  pneumonia  is  0.5  M 
wide  and  0.7  >w  long.  This  is  the  only  record  of  a  microorganism 
whose  smallest  diameter  is  not  less  than  0.5  m  having  passed  regularly 
through  Berkefeld  filters. 

Von  Esmarch,  in  the  coui^se  of  his  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence of  ultramicroscopic  saprophytes,  isolated  a  very  minute  vibrio, 
which  he  named  Spirillum  pai^viim.  This  organism,  from  1  to  3  /^ 
long  and  0.1  io  0.3 /i  wide,  passed  through  Berkefeld,  Chamberland 
F,  and  other  filters.  Neither  Wherry  nor  von  Esmarch  mentions  the 
very  important  matter  of  the  time  required  for  their  filtrations,  and 
von  Esmarch  fails,  in  addition,  to  note  the  degree  of  vacuum  which 
he  employed. 

lk>rrel,in  the  course  of  certain  filtration  experiments  with  the  virus 
of  sheep  pox,  found  that  very  minute  water  vibrios  passed  through 
certain  bougies.  He  also  found  a  minute  protozoan  3  to  4  /^  long  and 
0-25  /i  broad.  This  organism  was  named  Mleromonm  viesnlU^  and 
is  said  to  be  the  smallest  known  protozoan.  Borrel,  however,  used 
filters  especially  prepared  and  very  much  more  porous  than  the  Cham- 
berland F,  as  has  been  previously  explained.  All  of  the  organisms 
which  pass,  these  filters,  however,  are  unusually  sraall  and  actively 
motile.  The  size,  consistency,  and  motility  evidently  all  play  a  con- 
siderable part  in  determining  the  filterabilit}'  or  nonfilterability  of 
microorganisms. 

Hy  a  series  of  ingenious  calculations,  Errera  has  endeavored  to 
determine  the  limit  in  size  of  microorganisms.  To  use  his  own  query, 
May  there  not  be  microorganisms  as  much  smaller  than  ordinary  bac- 
teria as  the  ordinary  bacteria  are  smaller  than  our  largest  trees? 
Errera's  calculations,  based  upon  the  "atomic  theory" ''and  the  weight 
of  molecules,  lead  him  to  believe  that  it  is  imi^ossible  for  living  forms 
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to  exist  which  are  less  than  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  the  size  of  Micro- 
coccus progredlens.  This  micrococcus  is  the  smallest  known,  measuring 
only  0.15  /^  in  diameter. 

Abb6  and  Czapski  state  that  microscopes  as  they  are  now  con- 
structed will  not  permit  us  to  distinguish  objects  smaller  thanO.l/i, 
the  difficulty  lying  in  the  illumination  of  the  field  rather  than  in  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  lenses. 

Siedentopf  and  Zsigmondy  have  recently  devised  a  new  microscope 
which  they  claim  has  enabled  them  to  distinguish  particles  which  are 
completely  invisible  when  the  highest  magnification  of  the  ordinary 
microscope  is  emploj^ed.  The  essential  feature  in  this  new  micro- 
scope consists  in  the  method  of  illuminating  the  field.  A  powerful 
oblique  light  is  throWn  upon  the  objects  in  such  a  way  that  they 
become  visible,  appearing  as  minute  luminous  points.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Siedentopf  and  Zsigmondy  have  brought  forth  a  principle 
in  the  construction  of  microscopes  which  may  be  utilized  in  bacterio- 
logical investigations. 

The  value  of  the  researches  herein  described  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. In  addition  to  the  light  which  they  have  thrown  upon  the 
etiology  of  certain  infectious  diseases,  they  have  taught  us  that  there 
are  many  disease-producing  microorganisms  which  can  pass  readily 
through  ordinary  porcelain  and  earthen  filters,  and  that  one  at  least 
(that  of  horse  sickness)  is  not  withheld  even  by  the  finest-pored  filter 
known.  They  have  also  taught  us  that  clear  fluids  which  yield  no 
culture,  by  whatever  method  used,  are  not  necessarily  sterile,  but  may 
be  very  infectious  and  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  men  and 
animals.  These  discoveries  indicate  also  that  the  fields  of  bacterio- 
logical research  present  unexampled  opportunities  for  original  investi- 
gations, and  notwithstanding  the  great  advances  made  during  the  last 
two  decades  there  are  yet  greater  things  to  come. 

A  better  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  a  disease  always  leads  to  more 
intelligent  and  therefore  more  successful  efforts  to  combat  it.  On 
this  account  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  these  filtration  experiments 
will  not  only  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  maladies  which 
are  now  so  baffling,  but  that  they  will  also  enable  us  to  do  more 
toward  their  prevention  and  cure. 
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NEW   FACTS   CONCERNING   THE  ETIOLOGY   OF  HOG 

CHOLERA." 

By  E.  A.  DE  ScHWEJXiTZ,  M.  D.,  Pn.  D.,  and  M.  Dorset,  M.  D., 
Chief  and  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Biochemic  DiiisioDf  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigations  concerning  hog  cholera 
which  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Biochemic  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industr}^  certain  outbreaks  of  that  disease  were  met  with 
which  apparently  were  not  produced  by  the  hog-cholera  or  the  swine- 
plague  bacilli.  The  disease  was  highly  contagious  and  fatal  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  hogs  which  were  attacked.  These  observations, 
which  were  inexplicable  previous  to  the  researches  herein  recorded, 
together  with  the  great  variations  in  the  physical  symptoms  and  the 
postmortem  lesions  encountered  in  different  outbre^s  of  so-call(?d 
''hog  cholera,"  have  led  us  to  institute  experiments  to  determine,  if 
possible,  whether  or  not  there  are  other  infectious  diseases  among  hogs 
in  this  country  than  those  caused  b}^  the  hog-cholera  and  swine-plague 
bacilli,  and  also  to  ascertain  what  was  the  etiological  agent  in  those 
outbreaks  of  disease  mentioned  above,  which  apparently  did  not 
depend  upon  these  bacilli  for  their  existence.  These  experiments 
have  not  yet  been  completed,-  but  have  gone  far  enough  to  enable  us 
to  publish  this  preliminary  information. 

The  outbreaks  of  disease  which  have  furnished  material  for  the  study 
of  the  questions  just  outlined  have  all  had  their  origin  in  southwestern 
Iowa,  but,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  that  point  from  Washington 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  a  satisfactory  labora- 
tory in  the  field,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  expose  a  certain  num- 
ber of  animals  to  infection  in  Iowa  and  then  transport  them  by  express 
to  the  Bureau  Experiment  Station  near  this  city,  where  all  the  inocu- 
lations were  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  station.  After  once 
bringing  the  disease  to  Washington  no  trouble  was,  as  a  rule,  experi- 
enced in  perpetuating  it  by  transferring  from  one  animal  to  another. 

The  experiments  have  reached  such  a  stage  that  we  feel  justified  in 
stating  that  there  is  an  infectious  disease  among  hogs  in  this  countr}' 
which  can  not  be  distinguished  clinically  from  hog  cholera,  and  which 
may  be  reproduced  by  infecting  with  material  which  contains  no  hog- 

<^  The  article  in  the  main  is  published  as  Circulars  Nos.  41  and  43  of  this  Bureau. 
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cholera  bacilli.  It  will  be  understood  that  at  this  time  no  estimate 
can  be  made  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  this  disease  occurs,  nor  as 
to  its  distribution  throughout  the  country. 

Below  is  presented  a  brief  outline  of  the  facts  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  this  disease. 

ETIOLOGY. 

Nothing  can  be  stated  at  present  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease.  It 
has  been  demonstrated,  however,  that  the  primary  cause  is  neither 
the  hog-cholera  bacillus  nor  the  swine-plague  bacillus.  We  have 
transferred  the  disease  repeatedly  from  one  hog  to  another  b3'  sub- 
cutaneous inoculation  of  certain  body  fluids,  these  fluids  being  always 
proved,  by  careful  bacteriological  examinations,  by  filtration  through 
the  finest  porcelain  filters,  and  by  the  inoculation  of  guinea  pigs  and 
rabbits,  to  be  free  from  hog-cholera  and  swine-plague  bacilli.  We 
have  used  a  system  of  checks  upon  the  various  inoculation  experiments 
by  means  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  exclude  all  chance  of  acci- 
dental pen  infection  or  of  infection  through  the  syringes. 

The  disease  is  highly  contagious,  healthy  pigs  that  were  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  sick  animals  almost  invariably  becoming  sick 
within  the  usual  period  of  incubation.  So  far  we  have  been  unable  to 
communicate  this  disease  to  any  other  animal  than  hogs.  Rabbits  and 
guinea  pigs  are  entirely  insusceptible  to  inoculations  that  are  of  sufli- 
cient  size  to  destroy  pigs  weighing  from  30  to  40  pounds. 

SYIVIPTOMS. 

The  period  of  incubation  after  exposure  to  sick  animals,  or  after  a 
subcutaneous  inoculation  of  infectious  material  from  sick  animals, 
varies  from  five  to  twelve  days,  the  usual  time  elapsing  between 
exposure  and  visible  signs  of  illness  being  seven  days.  The  first 
symptoms  noticed  are  that  the  pig  is  slightly  indisposed;  there  is 
loss  of  appetite  and  listlessness,  but,  as  a  rule,  nothing  else  on  the  first 
day.  By  the  second  day  of  visible  illness  the  animal  is  usually  very 
sick,  hollow  in  flanks,  and  has  a  staggering  gait.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  diarrhea,  and  the  feces  are  frequently  blood-stained.  Almost 
without  exception  the  eyes  are  sore  and  the  lids  glued  together.  The 
symptoms  just  enumerated  become  gradually  more  pronounced  until 
the  death  of  the  animal,  which  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  within  seven  days 
after  the  appearance  of  the  initial  symptoms  and  approximately  two 
weeks  after  the  first  exposure  to  infection. 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  experimental  pigs  which  we  have  used 
weighed  from  15  to  40  pounds,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  case  of 
older  and  larger  animals  the  period  of  incubation  and  the  course  of  the 
disease  may  be  of  longer  duration.  This  point,  together  with  many 
others,  is  left  for  future  determination. 
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POSTMORTEM   APPEARANCES. 

The  skin  over  the  abdomen  may  be  reddened  throughout,  or  these 
cutaneous  lesions  may  appear  as  more  discrete  purpuric  areas  of  vary- 
ing size.  Upon  removing  the  skin  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue  is  generally  found  to  be  thickly  dotted  with 
small  ecchymoses.  There  is  usually  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  inflam- 
mation at  the  point  of  inoculation  if  the  animal  has  been  injected 
subcutaneously . 

LYMPHATIC   SYSTEM. 

The  inguinal  glands  on  both  sides  are  reddened,  as  are  the  lumbar, 
retroperitoneal,  mesocolic,  mesenteric,  and  bronchial  glands.  The 
reddening  of  these  glands  varies  in  intensity;  at  times  the  hemorrhagic 
condition  is  slight,  while  at  others  it  is  so  intense  that  practically  all 
of  the  glands  are  deep  red,  approaching  black  in  color. 

DIGESTIVE   SYSTEM. 

(a)  Stomach,  There  may  be  considerable  congestion  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucosa  and  also  small  hemorrhages  on  the  serous  surface. 
(b)  The  small  intestines  usually  present  a  large  number  of  small 
ecchymoses  on  their  serous  surfaces  and  not  infrequently  the  mucous 
surface  Ls  in  the  same  condition,  (c)  Cecum  and  colon.  This  portion 
of  the  intestines,  almost  without  exception,  shows  hemorrhagic  areas 
on  its  serous  and  mucous  surfaces,  these  hemorrhages  being,  as  a  rule, 
fewer  in  number  and  larger  in  extent  than  those  seen  in  the  small  intes- 
tines. In  the  cecum  and  ascending  colon  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  large 
numbers  of  small  newly  formed  ulcers  which  occasionally  show  a 
hemorrhagic  center,  {d)  In  several  instances  there  has  been  a  most 
severe  hemorrhagic  inflammation  of  the  rectum  extending  throughout 
its  entire  length.  The  intestinal  contents  are  not  infrequently  blood- 
stained, {e)  Liver.  This  organ  is  usually  mottled,  and  may  exhibit 
diffuse  grayish  areas  which  appear  to  be  due  to  an  increase  of  con- 
nective tissue.  Small  ecchymoses  and  areas  of  necrosis  are  not 
infrequently  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  organ.  The  histological 
examination  of  this  organ  has  not  been  completed. 


The  lungs  frequently  show  hemorrhagic  areas  on  their  surface,  but, 
as  compared  with  the  other  organs,  are  usually  slightly  affected. 


Hemorrhagic  areas  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  auricles 
and  ventricles. 

SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  is  always  enlarged,  dark  in  color,  and  not  infrequently 
shows  small  petechias  on  its  under  surface. 
H.  Doc.  743,  58-2 11 
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The  kidneys  are  always  the  seat  of  hemorrhagic  changes,  which  vary 
in  extent.  At  times  the  whole  organ  is  intensely  congested,  all  the 
glomeruli  being  visible  as  minute,  deep-red  points,  while  at  others  it 
is  as  a  whole  not  congested,  but  exhibits  in  its  cortex  a  number  of 
small,  sharply  defined,  ver}^  dark  hemorrhagic  spots. 

From  the  above-described  lesions  and  symptoms  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  disease  is  apparently  identical  in  all  particulars  with  the  acute 
type  of  hog  cholera,  and  that  it  is  produced  without  the  aid  of  the 
hog-cholera  bacillus. 

The  fact  that  this  particular  type  of  hemorrhagic  hog  cholera  is  so 
similar  in  both  symptoms  and  lesions  to  the  ordinary  acute  hog  cholera 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  hog-cholera  bacillus,  and  that,  by  our 
methods  of  inoculation,  without  the  presence  of  the  hog-cholei*a 
bacillus,  wc  have  never  produced  a  case  of  cliTonlc  hog  cholera,  have 
led  us  to  suspect  that  possibly  in  all  outbreaks  of  cicute  hog  cholera 
there  is  some  other  agent  besides  the  hog-cholera  bacillus  at  work, 
and  that  in  those  cases  of  acute  disease  where  the  hog-cholera  l>acillus 
is  found  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  pure  infection,  but  with  a  mixed 
infection  by  hog-cholera  bacilli  and  the  organisms  which  are  respon- 
sible for  the  disease  which  we  have  just  described.  In  fact,  virulent 
hog-cholera  bacilli  have  been  isolated  from  hogs  in  which  the  disease 
had  been  produced  by  inoculation  with  infective  material  in  which  the 
absence  of  the  bacilli  had  been  proved  by  filtration,  by  cultures,  and 
by  the  inoculation  of  rabbits  or  guinea  pigs. 

If  such  supposition  is  well  founded,  it  is  quite  evident  what  an 
important  bearing  it  must  have  upon  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
hog  cholera,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  decide  this  point  positively 
when  the  experiments  now  under  way  shall  have  been  completed. 

Sufficient  work  has  l)cen  done  to  show  that  this  particular  form  of 
hog  cholera  may  be  prevented  by  those  measures  which  have  been 
found  to  be  effective  in  dealing  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  that 
disease — the  isolation  of  sick  animals  and  disinfection  of  all  infected 
lots  with  carbolic  acid  and  lime  being  suflScient  to  prevent  a  spread  of 
the  disease. 

METHODS   OF   PRODUCING    IMMUNITY. 

As  experiments  in  this  line  and  also  in  methods  of  pixxlucing  immu- 
nity from  this  disease  have  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  it  seems 
that,  in  view  of  the  results,  the  important  points  of  the  investigations 
should  be  published,  so  that  the  State  experiment  stations  and  others, 
if  they  so  desire,  may  make  experiments  on  a  large  scale  along  the 
lines  of  work  which  have  proved  most  successful. 

On  account  of  the  often  discordant  results  which  were  secured  some 
years  ago  when  the  Bureau  was  treating  diseased  hogs  with  serum  from 
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animals  which  in  their  turn  had  received  large  and  repeated  dases  of 
hog-cholera  and  swine  plague  cultures,  it  appeared  that  some  other 
factor  must  be  considered  in  the  efforts  to  produce  immunity.  The 
first  suggestion  of  de  Schweinitz  was  that  some  parasite  of  the  hog, 
such  as  the  louse,  should  be  studied.  This  was  carefully  done,  but  the 
results  obtained  were  such  as  to  make  it  appear  that,  while  a  louse 
might  under  certain  conditions  convey  disease  from  a  sick  to  a  healthy 
animal,  it  was  not  the  important  agent  in  spreading  so-called  hog 
cholera. 

A  large  number  of  specimens  of  blood  from  sick  and  healthy  hogs 
were  also  examined  and,  while  very  small,  peculiar,  round  bodies  were 
found  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  corpuscle,  and  sometimes  bodies 
with  distinct  ameboid  movement  were  noted,  the  relation,  if  any 
existed,  of  these  bodies  to  the  disease  could  not  l)e  determined  satis- 
factorily. It  was  noted,  however,  that  in  cases  of  so-called  hog 
cholera  the  disease  could  be  readily  conveyed  from  a  sick  animal  to  a 
healthy  one  by  giving  the  latter  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  blood 
serum  or  defibrinated  blood  obtained  from  the  former.  It  was  found 
that  a  small  fraction  of  a  cubic  centimeter  would  produce  the  disease, 
though  we  have  in  most  of  our  experiments  fixed  1  cubic  centimeter 
as  the  most  satisfactory  dose  for  use.  As  has  been  indicated  above, 
blood  from  a  diseased  animal  which  was  passed  through  the  finest 
Berkefeld  or  Chamberland  filter  produced  in  hogs  the  typical  disease. 
This  blood  had  been  proved  to  be  free  from  microorganisms  detectable 
by  the  ordinary  bacteriological  methods  or  by  the  inoculation  of  small 
animals,  such  as  the  guinea  pig  or  rabbit,  which  are  known  to  be  very 
susceptible  to  the  ordinary  hog-cholera  bacillus.  It  appeared,  there- 
fore, that  immunity  could  be  produced  l)y  the  use  of  l)lood  in  which 
the  disease-producing  property  had  been  attenuated  or  partially  neu- 
tralized. The  experiments  have  well  established  the  fact,  which  is  also 
true  of  the  so-called  hog  cholera,  that  animals  once  immunized  against 
this  disease  will  resist  repeated  large  doses  of  disease-producing  blood 
and  also  subsequent  exposure  to  diseased  hogs  in  the  field. 

The  basis  of  the  immunity  experiments,  therefore,  has  been  the  uso 
of  attenuated  and  disease-producing  liquid  or  dried  blood,  or  the  use  of 
this  blood  mixed  with  blood  obtained  from  immune  animals,  in  which 
animals  the  immunity  has  been  increased  })y  the  injection  of  large  doses 
of  disease-producing  blood  obtained  from  hogs  known  to  have  the 
disease;  or,  in  other  words,  disetuse-producing  blood  and  antitoxic  blood 
separate  and  combined  have  been  successfully  used. 

In  order  to  test  the  immunity  of  the  treated  animals,  they  were  either 
exposed  by  inoculating  them  with  known  disease-producing  blood  or 
by  placing  them  in  the  field  or  pen  with  sick  animals. 

The  previous  work  of  this  Bureau  has  shown  very  clearly  that  animals 
immune  from  hog  cholera  are  not  necessarily  immune  from  swine 
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plague,  or  vice  versa,  and,  furthermore,  that  many  different  diseases 
may  at  times  be  mistaken  for  hog  cholera.  In  making  practical  expo- 
sure tests,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  the  character 
of  the  disease  by  careful  autopsies  and  by  the  use  of  a  large  number  of 
checks,  which  checks  should  succumb  to  the  disease  in  order  to  prove 
the  positive  virulence  of  the  exposure. 

Although  we  are  still  trj'^ing  the  experiments  on  a  large  scale  and 
shall  continue  them  during  the  coming  summer  before  recommending 
the  details  of  a  plan  for  practical  adoption,  we  feel  that  these  results 
of  the  extensive  and  laborious  experiments  which  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  Bureau  for  a  number  of  years  should  be  presented  now  in 
this  concrete  form,  as  it  will  require  a  number  of  months  to  prepare 
the  detailed  reports  of  the  experiments  for  publication. 

The  writers  have  had  charge  of  the  general  plan  of  this  work  and 
proposed  the  use  of  blood  from  diseased  and  immunized  animals. 
The  practical  inoculations  and  autopsies  at  the  Experiment  Station  of 
the  Bureau  have  been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  E.  C. 
Schroeder,  who  also  made,  at  the  request  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 
some  inununity  experiments  with  dried  diseased  blood.  The  work  in 
Iowa  has  been  in  charge  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Niles. 
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INFECTIOUS  AND  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  FARM 
ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  AMERICAN  AGRI- 
CULTURE.« 

By  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M., 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  subject  which  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  at  this  congress  is  a 
very  large  one  and  includes  so  many  different  elements  that  it  can 
only  be  treated  in  the  most  general  manner  in  the  shoi*t  time  at  my 
disposal.  The  omission  of  many  important  details  is  therefore  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  rather  than  choice.  What  I  shall  hope  to  do  is  to 
impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  controlling  the  contagious  diseases 
of  farm  animals  and  the  practical  value  to  the  farmers  and  to  the 
country  at  large  of  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  which  are 
being  put  forth  to  investigate,  to  understand,  apd  to  control  these 
diseases. 

Animal  husbandry  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  agri- 
culture, and  it  has  been  developed  in  the  United  States  to  a  degree 
which  excites  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  which  justifies  every  legiti- 
mate effort  for  its  assistance  and  protection.  In  no  other  country  can 
you  find  such  an  aggregation  of  farm  animals — animals  in  such  amazing 
numbers,  of  such  value,  so  highly  bred,  and  so  free  from  disease. 
Statisticians  tell  us  that  we  have  more  than  19,000,000  horses  and  mules; 
over  17,000,000  milch  cows;  44,500,000  other  cattle;  nearly  64,000,000 
sheep;  47,000,000  hogs,  and  250,000,000  fowls  of  various  kinds.  The 
horses  and  mules  are  worth  $1,200,000,000;  the  cattle  are  worth  $1,300,- 
000,000;  the  sheep  are  worth  1168,000,000;  the  hogs  are  worth 
$365,000,000;  the  fowls  are  worth  about  $86,000,000.  In  round  num- 
bers, the  total  value  of  these  farm  animals  is  $3,119,000,000.  This, 
then,  is  the  tremendous  investment  of  capital  which  our  farmers  are 
holding  in  domesticated  animals.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  simply 
representing  so  much  wealth,  and  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  no  one  but 
the  owners.  But  we  must  take  a  broader  view  than  that  of  our  animal 
husbandly.  The  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry  are  a  large  and 
essential  part  of  the  food  supply  of  the  nation,  and  the  horses  are  nec- 
essary for  the  production  of  the  other  part  of  our  food  supply.  Any 
cause  which  reduces  the  quantity  of  our  food  supply  or  increases  the 
cost  of  its  production  makes  the  conditions  of  life,  especially  in  the 

«Read  at  the  Farmers*  National  Congress,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  September  23 
1903. 
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large  cities,  more  difficult,  adds  to  the  distress  and  miser^^  of  that  part 
of  the  population  which  at  best  is  merely  able  to  exist,  and  tends  to 
increase  disease  and  mortality  in  proportion  as  its  effects  are  felt. 
There  are  also  times  when  through  domestic  disorder  or  foreign  foes 
the  very  life  of  a  nation  is  at  stake,  and  in  such  emergencies  the  food 
supply  has  often  been  an  important  factor  in  its  preservation.  And 
one  of  the  conditions  which  undoubtedly  adds  to  the  stability  of  our 
Government  is  the  abundance  and  the  high  quality  of  our  food  supply 
produced  b}'  American  farmers. 

These  considerations  apply,  of  course,  to  all  the  elements  of  the 
food  supply  as  well  as  to  the  domesticated  animals,  but  they  are  of 
especial  interest  in  connection  with  animals  because  of  the  imported 
plagues,  which  are  generally  preventable,  but  which  often  sweep  a  con- 
tinent as  with  fire,  depleting  the  supply  of  animal  food,  endangering 
the  public  health,  and  ruining  many  people  who  are  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  A  calamity  of  this  kind  affects  nearly  the  whole 
population  of  a  country,  depresses  business,  causes  restrictions  upon 
traffic,  and  often  leads  to  the  closing  of  foreign  markets  for  the  ani- 
mals and  animal  products  of  the  affected  country. 

The  losses  from  communicable  animal  diseases  in  the  United  States, 
considering  the  large  numl^ers  of  animals  produced,  have  been  moder- 
ate as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  the  distance  from  the 
Old  World  having  for  the  most  part  protected  us  from  the  plagues 
which  are  most  destructive  there.  Still  we  have  had  troubles  of  our 
own,  and  some  of  them  very  serious  ones,  audit  is  to  the  consideration 
of  these  that  most  of  my  time  is  devoted. 

THE   CONTAGIOUS   PLJ':t3RO-PNEUMONIA   OF   CATTLE. 

An  imported  disease  known  as  the  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of 
cattle  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  and  to  the  active  interest  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
since  shown  in  the  protection  of  our  farm  animals  from  the  ravages  of 
communicable  disea^ses.  This  plague  was  allowed  to  slumber  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country  for  forty  years  before  active  measures 
were  inaugurated  by  the  General  Government  for  its  suppression. 
Fortunately  the  current  of  traffic  was  from  the  West  to  the  East,  or 
the  contagion  would  have  been  spread  beyond  the  possibility  of  eradi- 
cation. Nevertheless,  diseased  cattle  were  taken  to  the  West,  and  the 
plague  appeared  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  threaten- 
ing the  entire  cattle  industrj^  of  the  country.  In  this  precarious  and 
dangerous  situation,  when  the  integrity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  cat- 
tle industry  for  many  years  in  the  future,  if  not  for  all  time,  hung  in 
the  balance,  we  had  divided  counsels.  Men  who  had  never  seen  the 
disease,  for  the  good  reason  that  they  had  never  looked  for  it  in  tlie 
places  where  it  prevailed,  insisted  that  it  did  not  exist  upon  the  Ameri- 
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can  continent;  others  urged  impracticable  plans  for  its  eradication,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  claimed  that  the  effort  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  disease  was  simply  a  raid  on  the  Treasury,  and  that  the 
disease  would  last  as  long  as  appropriations  were  made. 

Under  these  apparently  discouraging  conditions  an  inadequate 
appropriation  was  made,  with  no  direct  authorit\^  to  go  into  the  States 
where  the  disease  existed  and  enforce  tlie  measures  necessary  to  com- 
bat it.  However,  the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances 
was  done;  the  contagion  was  held  in  check,  and  evidence  of  its  exist- 
enc*e  was  produced.  To  be  brief,  the  funds  were  soon  increased,  more 
power  was  given,  and  within  five  years  from  the  beginning  of  the 
work  the  contagion  was  totally  stamped  out;  and  although  a  dozen 
years  have  since  gone  by  the  disease  has  not  again  been  found  on  this 
continent.  There  still  remains,  however,  an  unpleasant  reminder  of 
the  fact  that  it  once  existed  here.  In  1879  the  British  Government, 
on  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  this  disease  in  the  United  States, 
prohibited  our  exported  animals  from  going  inland  to  market  and 
i-equired  them  to  be  killed  on  the  docks  where  landed.  That  regula- 
tion is  still  in  force,  and  with  the  oft-demonstrated  disinclination  of 
the  British  officials  to  treat  our  cattle  trade  with  justice  (we  have  never 
asked  for  generosity)  it  would  appear  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
its  l>eing  removed,  at  least  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. The  effect  of  this  regulation  is  not  as  injurious  to-day  as  it  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  first  instituted.  Then  it  depreciated 
our  cattle  from  $5  to  $10  a  head,  but  the  trade  has  since  adjusted  itself 
to  the  existing  conditions,  and  now  the  loss  on  this  account  is  compara- 
tivelv  light. 

The  results  which  followed  this  pleuro-pneumonia  work  were  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
first  place  the  celerity  with  which  the  disease  was  eradicated  here  was 
an  object  lesson  to  the  whole  world.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
and  other  European  countries  had  for  manj'  ye^rs  been  enforcing 
measures  in  a  half-hearted  manner  for  its  suppression  without  success, 
and  for  a  long  time  they  were  incredulous  that  we  had  succeeded.  An 
abundance  of  time  has  now  elapsed  for  a  complete  demonstration,  and 
this  has  given  our  Government  a  reputation  for  intelligence  and  effici- 
ency in  the  control  of  animal  diseases  which  has  been  of  considerable 
assistance  in  preventing  restrictions  and  prohil)itions  from  being  placed 
upon  our  animals  and  animal  products  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain  has  also  followed  our  example  and  stamped  out  the  dis- 
ease, thus  relieving  us  of  the  menace  of  its  reintroduction  with  British 
cattle. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia  work,  however, 
was  probably  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  in  the  national  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and  furnish  information  concerning 
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the  animal  industry  of  the  country  and  to  perform  such  executive 
work  in  relation  to  animals  and  animal  products  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  necessary  or  desirable.  The  inspection  of  meats  for  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  was  inaugumted  immediately  after  the  termina- 
tion ojf  the  pleuro-pneumonia  work,  and  this,  together  with  the  scien- 
tific investigation  of  disease,  enabled  us  to  collect  and  maintain  a  force 
of  trained  experts  who  were  available  for  immediate  service  in  an 
emergency  such  as  we  have  had  in  New  England  during  the  past  3'ear. 
The  eradication  of  pleuro-pneumonia  has  also  been  an  object  lesson 
of  the  greatest  value  for  our  own  farmers.  It  has  proved  to  them 
that,  notwithstanding  our  peculiar  form  of  government  and  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  States,  it  is  possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
eradicate  animal  diseases  in  this  country.  It  has  also  proved  that 
certain  plagues  of  animals  are  of  exclusively  exotic  origin,  and  that  if 
the  contagion  is  once  thoroughlj^  stamped  out  those  diseases  will  not 
again  be  seen  until  fresh  contagion  is  introduced  from  abroad.  This 
is  a  lesson  which  we  all  need  to  have  forced  upon  us  again  and  again 
before  we  can  appreciate  the  great  importance  and  the  permanent 
value  of  prompt  and  efficient  work  in  stamping  out  such  plagues.  It 
is  not  difficult  for  anj^one  to  understand  that  if  all  the  zebras,  for 
example,  on  the  American  continent  were  killed  oS  there  would  never 
be  any  more  here  until  there  had  been  another  importation  of  these 
animals;  but  when  it  concerns  the  infinitely  small  forms  of  life  which 
constitute  the  contagion  of  the  animal  plagues  it  requires  actual 
experience  with  them  before  we  can  fully  realize  that  the  same  princi- 
ple holds  good  with  them  as  with  the  larger  species  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

rOOT-AND-3IOUTH    DISEASE. 

Late  in  November  of  last  year  the  country  was  astounded  to  leani 
that  an  extensive  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  existed  in  the 
New  England  States.  We  had  for  years  maintained  a  rigid  quarantine 
of  all  susceptible  animals  coming  from  countries  where  the  disease 
existed;  we  had  taken  special  precautions  to  insure,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  disinfection  of  hides  from  infected  countries;  we  had  held  up, 
inspected,  and  in  some  cases  quarantined  menagerie  animals;  we  had 
been  particularly  careful  to  prohibit  or  disinfect  halters,  feed  bags, 
hay,  and  bedding  that  came  with  animals  from  infected  countries. 
The  entrance  of  the  contagion  was  therefore  a  mystery,  and  one  which 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  What  we  know  is  that  the 
disease  was  first  seen  near  the  docks  and  spread  from  there  toward  the 
interior.  There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  in  which  the  contagion 
might  be  brought  and  escape  our  inspectors,  but  it  does  not  often  come 
through  such  channels,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  disease  that  we  have  had  in  twenty  years,  and  the  only 
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one  that  we  have  ever  had  that  could  not  be  traced  to  the  importation 
of  diseased  cattle. 

When  I  arrived  in  Boston,  December  1,  more  than  one  hundred 
herds  of  diseased  cattle  had  already  been  discovered  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  The  local  quarantine  was  largely  disre- 
garded, and  people  going  from  one  stable  to  another  carried  the  con- 
tagion and  extended  the  infected  area.  Cattle  dealers  were  gathering 
up  animals  in  the  'infected  sections  and  shipping  them  to  market;  in 
some  cases  they  sent  them  to  other  States.  Cars  were  thus  infected, 
with  imminent  danger  of  their  carrying  the  disease  to  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Newly  diseased  herds  were  •  reported  daily.  In  this 
emergency  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  exportation  of  cattle  and  sheep 
from  Boston;  it  was  also  necessary  to  quarantine  the  States  in  which 
the  disease  existed,  and  to  prevent  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  undisin- 
fected  railroad  cars  from  going  to  other  States.  After  duly  consider- 
ing the  practical  impossibility  of  maintaining  an  eflScient  quarantine 
of  the  diseased  herds  and  the  failure  of  other  countries  which  had 
endeavored  to  control  such  outbreaks  by  quarantine,  it  was  decided  to 
kill  at  once  all  susceptible  animals  upon  the  premises  where  the  disease 
was  found. 

This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  only  exceptions  made  were  in  the 
case  of  herds  which  had  gone  through  the  disease  and  entirely  recov- 
ered before  they  could  be  reached.  Before  the  work  had  progressed 
very  far  it  was  found  that  the  disease  also  existed  in  New  Hampshire 
and  had  been  quite  extensively  disseminated  in  that  State.  The  same 
regulations  were  applied  there  as  in  the  other  infected  States.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  herds  were  killed,  the  barns,  stables,  and 
yarfs  were  disinfected  by  trained  men  and  at  Government  expense. 
In  some  cases  the  hay,  straw,  and  other  fodder  were  purchased  and 
burned.  As  a  result  of  this  thorough  work  the  disease  was  stamped 
out,  and  no  new  territory  was  infected  after  the  Government  force  was 
organized  and  put  into  the  field. 

The  measures  adopted  to  suppress  this  outbreak  were  looked  upon 
by  some  citizens  as  extremely  arbitrary  and  harsh,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  even  been  censured  for  securing  the  prosecu- 
tion and  conviction  of  men  who  deliberately  violated  thej  quarantine 
and  drove  cattle  out  of  the  infected  States  for  the  purpose  of  shipping 
them  to  the  general  markets  of  the  country.  But  suppose  the  disease 
had  been  spread  in  this  manner  and  new  outbreaks  had  appeared  in 
other  States,  would  not  the  Department  have  been  even  more  severely 
censured  for  failing  to  control  the  contagion  ?  There  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  to  look  upon  laws  and  regulations  as  things  which  are  made 
to  be  violated,  and  if  this  tendency  were  encouraged  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  stamp  out  such  plagues  as  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Undoubt- 
edly the  best  policy  is  to  make  only  such  regulations  as  are  absolutely 
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required,  to  keep  these  in  effect  only  for  the  time  that  is  necessary, 
and  to  enforce  them  with  the  utmost  rigidit3\  This  policj^  hastens  the 
progress  of  the  work,  it  lessens  the  burden  of  the  great  mass  of  citi- 
zens, and  it  gives  a  greater  assumnee  of  success.  In  carrying  out  tliis 
policy  in  New  England  the  Department  had  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  farmers,  although  there  was  much 
opposition  in  a  few  of  the  badly  infected  localities.  The  cooperation 
of  the  State  government  was  secured  in  every  case,  and  was  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  hastening  the  opei'ations  and  in  securing  success. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  said  to  cause  more  loss  in  Europe  than  do 
all  the  other  animal  plagues -combined,  and  yet  there  is  generally  so 
small  a  proportion  of  deaths  from  it  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  con- 
vince the  owners  of  affected  cattle  of  its  serious  nature.  Different 
outbreaks  show  great  variations  in  virulence,  and  in  the  same  out- 
break the  disease  may  be  severe  in  one  locality  and  mild  in  another. 
Practically  all  cattle,  old  and  young,  sooner  or  later  contract  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry  may  also  be  affected.  Averag- 
ing up  the  losses,  we  may  assume  that  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
die,  the  remainder,  through  loss  of  flesh,  loss  of  milk,  abscesses  in  the 
udders,  and  lameness,  shrink  25  per  cent  in  value.  Many  of  the  calves 
are  lost.  Sheep  and  hogs  are  stunted  in  growth,  lose  flesh,  and  many 
of  the  young  die  either  directly  from  the  disease  or  from  complica- 
tions which  follow  it.  Sheep  on  ranges,  where  the  losses  from  inclenl- 
ent  weather  are  always  considerable,  are  so  weakened  by  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  that  the  winter  losses  are  greatly  increased. 

Taking  all  the  facts  which  have  been  mentioned  into  consideration, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  extension  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  over 
the  United  States  would,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  cause 
our  farmers  a  direct  loss  of  about  $400,000,000.  However,  we  have 
no  assurance  that  the  disease  would  disappear  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
On  the  contrary,  the  contagion  might  persist  here,  as  it  has  in  Eumpe 
during  the  last  outbreak,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  causing  con- 
tinual loss  and  stunting  of  the  3'oung  stock,  shrinkage  of  flesh  in  all 
classes  of  animals,  with  especially  severe  loss  and  interruption  to  the 
dairy  business.  The  loss  during  this  jKiriod  of  recurrence  might  be 
conservatively  placed  at  $50,00(),000  a  year.  The  total  loss  to  our 
farmers  from  such  an  outbreak  would,  therefore,  \)e  not  far  from 
$1,000,000,000  for  twent}'^  years.  But  there  are  other  losses  which 
must  also  be  considered.  We  saw  last  winter  how  soon  Great  Britain 
prohibited  the  importation  of  animals  from  the  New  England  ports. 
This  afl'ect(Hl  only  the  transi)ortation  companies  and  the  ports  directly 
concerned,  but  if  we  had  a  general  outbreak  of  the  disease  animals 
from  all  our  ports  would  be  prohibited.  The  foreign  market  would 
be  destroyed,  the  price  of  animals  would  be  unfavorably  affected,  and 
there  would  l>e  inconvenient  and  burdensome  restrictions  upon  traffic 
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in  every  State.     This  would  be  a  most  serioas  calamity,  and  one  which 
should  be  averted  at  any  reasonable  cost. 

RINDERPEST. 

The  rinderpest,  or  cattle  plague,  of  Asia  and  Europe  has  never 
appeared  on  American  soil,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  brought  here  at  any 
time,  and  we  must  be  on  our  guanl  against  it.  This  disease  spreads 
as  easily  as  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  it  kills  within  a  few  days  90 
to  \)o  per  cent  of  the  cattle.  Recently  methods  of  vaccination  have 
been  practiced  by  which  the  loss  may  be  reduced  to  about  30  per  cent. 
Under  the  best  conditions,  however,  it  is  a  disease  to  be  feared  and 
avoided  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

The  increase  in  transportation  facilities  and  the  greater  speed  of 
steamships  increase  the  chances  of  the  introduction  of  such  diseases 
into  our  country.  Every  day  that  is  cut  off  of  the  voyage  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New  brings  the  source  of  these  diseases  one 
dav  nearer  to  the  United  States  and  makes  greater  precautions  nec- 
essary. With  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Europe  and  South  America, 
and  with  rinderpest  in  the  Philippines,  in  South  Africa,  in  Egypt,  and 
in  Asia,  we  have  to  face  danger  in  many  directions.  We  can  not  in 
this  age  of  the  world  adopt  a  policy  of  absolute  nonintercourse  with 
other  countries,  and  consequently  we  must  incur  some  danger  of  meet- 
ing with  one  of  these  terrible  calamities  which  bring  financial  loss 
almost  equal  to  that  of  a  great  war. 

INDIGENOUS   DISEASES. 

We  have  so  far  discussed  exotic  forms  of  diseases — those  which  are 
not  domiciled  among  vis,  and  which  must  be  fought  by  exclusion  or  by 
the  most  rigid  stamping-out  process  whenever  they  enter  our  domain. 
In  addition  to  these,  we  have  diseases  which,  whatever  their  original 
source  may  have  been,  are  now  widely  disseminated,  and  must  be 
looked  upon  as  indigenous.  Such  diseases  require  different  treatment 
from  the  exotic  plagues.  It  may  without  doubt  be  good  polic}^  to  kill 
off  all  the  affected  animals  in  a  restricted  area  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagion  to  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  if  the  contagion  has 
already  been  scattered  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  this  measure  is 
obviously  impossible  and  other  means  of  control  must  be  devised. 
The  chai*acter  of  such  measures  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
nature  of  the  individual  disease  to  be  controlled  and  upon  other  existing 
conditions. 

TEXAS   CATTLE    FEVER. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  a  disease  of  cattle  which  at  one  time 
was  regarded  as  most  mysterious,  but  which  is  now  as  well  understood, 
owing  to  the  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  as  is 
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any  of  the  diseases  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  This  disease, 
which  we  know  as  Texas  fever,  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
but  was  first  described,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  United  States 
something  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  great  peculiarity  of  this 
disease  is  that  it  affects  nearly  all  of  the  cattl^  in  a  large  area  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States.  These  cattle  apparently  do  not 
suffer  from  it,  but  if  they  are  brought  out  of  the  infected  section  they 
spread  the  disease  in  a  fatal  form  among  other  cattle;  and  if  cattle  from 
the  noninfected  part  of  the  country  are  taken  to  the  infected  section 
they  contract  the  disease,  and,  if  adult,  they  die  in  the  proportion  of 
70  to  90  per  cent.  This  disease  has  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  In  the  fii-st  place 
it  has  made  the  improvement  of  the  native  stock  of  cattle  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  operation,  because  nearly  all  of  the  purebred  ani- 
mals taken  there  for  that  purpose  die  within  a  year  of  Texas  fever. 
In  the  second  place  it  has  limited  the  market  and  reduced  the  price  of 
the  cattle  produced  in  thrtt  section,  because  the  great  markets  of  the 
country  are  in  the  noninfected  section,  and  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
these  Southern  cattle  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  disseminate  dis- 
ease among  Northern  cattle. 

Under  such  discouraging  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find 
the  cattle  industry  in  a  rather  backward  condition  in  most  of  the  South- 
ern States.  Many  people  there  have  shown  much  enterprise,  how- 
ever, in  building  up  herds  of  good  cattle,  notwithstanding  the  losses 
which  they  suffered.  A  large  part  of  the  Texas  cattle  have  been  bred 
up  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  as  beef-producing  animals,  and  many 
herds  of  good  cattle  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  other  Gulf  States. 
There  was  a  time,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  Texas  fever  threat- 
ened the  prosperity  of.  the  cattle  industry  in  our  Northern  States. 
Thousands  of  Southern  cattle  were  brought  North  for  feeding  and  were 
sold  for  slaughter  in  all  of  our  stock  yards.  There  was  no  way  to  dis- 
criminate between  those  which  were  infectious  and  those  which  were 
not.  Cattle  cars  and  stock  yards  were  infected  and  the  disease  was 
spread  everywhere.  It  was  unsafe  to  buy  any  cattle  in  the  general 
markets  of  the  country  except  for  immediate  slaughter. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  by  its  investigations  and  its  inspec- 
tion service,  has  greatly  changed  all  of  this.  We  now  know  exactly 
the  section  of  country  from  which  the  infected  cattle  come.  We  also 
know  that  the  disease  is  spread  by  the  Southern  cattle  ticks,  and  that 
if  the  cattle  are  free  from  these  ticks  they  are  not  dangerous.  The 
infectious  cattle  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  for  grazing  outside  of  the 
infected  district  except  during  the  cold  months  when  the  tick  can  not 
develop;  but  such  cattle  are  sent  to  market  for  slaughter  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  as  quarantined  animals.  They  go  in  cars  which  are  plainly 
marked  ''Southern  cattle,"  and  they  are  unloaded  only  in  yards  which 
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are  maintained  for  that  class  of  animals.  In  this  way  a  market  is  kept 
open  for  the  Southern  States  without  endangering  the  cattle  indus- 
try of  the  North.  Deaths  from  Texas  fever  developing  in  cattle  are 
now  compai'atively  few,  and  their  influence  on  the  cattle  industry  is 
insignificant. 

We  have,  however,  accomplished  more  than  this.  We  have  shown 
that  Texas  fever  is  caused  by  a  microscopic  animal  parasite  which 
lives  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  that  this  parasite  lives  in 
two  hosts — the  bovine  animal  and  the  tick.  Following  up  this  clew 
it  was  found  that  several  diseases  of  mankind — notably  malaria  and 
yellow  fever — are  likewise  caused  by  parasites  having  two  hosts,  and 
this  knowledge  has  led  to  a  complete  revolution  in  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  these  diseases.  But  this  line  of  thought 
is  carrying  us  away  from  our  subject;  nevertheless,  something  prac- 
tical for  agriculture  as  well  as  for  medicine  has  come  out  of  this 
knowledge.  It  was  shown  that  the  parasite  of  Texas  fever  once  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  of  an  animal  remained  there  in  an  active  condi- 
tion during  that  animal's  life,  and  that  the  blood  of  Southern  animals 
might  be  used  successfully  to  inoculate  purebred  cattle  and  render 
them  immune  before  they  were  taken  to  the  infected  district.  This 
must,  of  coui*se,  be  done  under  certain  favomble  conditions,  but  it  is 
a  great  step  in  advance,  and  it  enables  the  stockmen  of  the  South  to 
improve  their  cattle  at  much  less  expense  than  heretofore. 

We  have  endeavored  for  years  to  discover  some  inexpensive  means 
of  destroying  the  ticks  upon  the  Southern  cattle  without  injury  to  the 
cattle  themselves,  but  the  solution  of  this  problem  has  been  most  diffi- 
cult and  evasive.  If  all  of  the  ticks  upon  the  cattle  could,  with  cer- 
tainty, be  killed,  the  animals  could  then  go  anywhere  without  restric- 
tions or  danger,  and  the  infected  district  could  be  rapidly  reduced  in 
size.  This  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  agriculture  of 
that  section  of  the  country.  Whether  we  will  eventuall}'^  succeed  in 
this  can  not  be  foretold,  but  success  has  been  ver}'  nearly  reached  on 
sevei'al  occasions,  and  recent  experiments  have  been  encouraging. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  disease  which  is  now  especially  deserving  of  attention  in  this 
country  is  tuberculosis.  It  affects  all  species  of  animals,  but  is  par- 
ticularly common  with  cattle  and  hogs.  It  is  also  the  most  common 
and  fatal  disease  of  mankind.  Its  continued  prevalence  and  increase 
must  have  a  serious  effect  upon  American  agriculture  by  diminishing 
the  vigor  and  productive  capacity  of  our  cattle,  by  destroying  valuable 
breeding  animals  and  blotting  out  valuable  strains  of  blood,  by  caus- 
ing the  destruction  of  many  carcasses  of  beef  and  pork  because  unfit 
for  food,  and  by  damaging  the  reputation  of  our  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts.    While  we  are  perhaps  better  off  with  reference  to  tuberculosis 
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than  are  most  other  countries,  we  nevertheless  liave  far  too  much  of 
it,  and  as  it  causes  losses  greater  than  those  of  most  other  diseaseji 
there  is  every  reason  why  we  should  adopt  measures  for  lessening  its 
spread  and  for  diminishing  its  frequency. 

Tuberculosis  has  hoen  brought  to  this  country  and  spread  among 
our  live  stock  very  largely  through  imported  purebred  stock  which 
was  designed  to  improve  the  lierds  and  increase  the  profits  of  agri- 
culture. It  is  allowed  to  remain  and  propagate  itself  almost  without 
hindrance  in  nearly  all  of  our  States,  l)ecause  our  farmers  do  not 
understand  its  nature  and  fail  to  appreciate  the  damage  which  it 
causes. 

The  time  has  already  arrived  when  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  estab- 
lish a  breeding  herd  representing  any  one  of  several  of  our  most  pop- 
ular breeds  of  cattle  without  introducing  this  disease;  and  the  common 
cattle  are  becoming  involved  to  such  an  extent  that  a  dair^^man  can 
hardly  })uy  cows  in  the  open  market  to  replenish  his  herd  without 
getting  those  which  are  affected  with  this  disease.  Of  course,  the 
breeders  and  dairymen  do  not  advertise  the  fact  that  their  herds  are 
diseased,  and  consequently  we  hear  very  little  of  their  disappoint- 
ments and  their  losses.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  only  public  institutions  which 
have  endo^ivored  to  establish  herds  and  which  can  afford  to  tell  of  all 
that  they  have  suffered  from  tuberculosis.  It  may  be  instructive  to 
recall  a  few  such  herds  to  illustrate  tha  importance  of  this  subject: 
Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D.  C,  03  animals — 53  head,  or  84  per 
cent,  tuberculous;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  32  animals — 25 
head,  or  78  {)er  cent,  tuberculous;  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  42  animals— 25  head,  or  00  per  cent,  tuberculous;  Ver- 
mont Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  33  animals — 21  head,  or  04  per 
cent,  tuberculous;  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex|>eriment  Station,  30  animals — 
14  head,  or  40  per  cent,  tul>erculous;  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  21  animals — 10  head,  or  48  per  cent,  tul)erculous;  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  30  animals — 20  head,  or  80  per  cent, 
tuberculous;  Kansiis  Agricultural  College,  50  animals — 15  head,  or  27 
per  cent,  tuberculous;  (xovernment  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  102  animals — 70  head,  or  77  per  cent,  tuberculous;  Maine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  herd  so  badly  diseased  that  all  the 
animals  were  slaughtered.  This  list  coukl  be  increased  to  almost  any 
length  desired,  but  surely  it  is  sufficient  for  my  puipose.  If  these 
institutions,  with  expert  assistance  and  using  public  funds,  could  not 
keep  their  herds  free  from  disease,  how  is  the  young  breeder  or  the 
busy  dairyman  to  succeed?  It  will  l>e  noticed  that  the  herds  men- 
tioned were  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country,  and  this  experi- 
ence shows,  therefore,  that  the  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
section  or  to  any  set  of  climatic  conditions. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  our  agricultural  journals  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry, 
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director  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  gave  the 
following  statement  of  experience: 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  communication  received  a  letter  from  a  good 
citizen  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  asking  him  to  name  some  breeder  of  gooil  cattle  of  a  cer- 
tain breed  from  whom  the  inquirer  might  purchase  some  choice  stock.  As  a  result 
this  Iowa  party  came  to  Wisconsin  and  purchased  7  head  of  purebred  stock,  paying 
good  prices  for  them.  In  taking  that  stock  back  to  Iowa  he  carried  back  tuberculosis 
injthe  most  virulent  form  it  ever  affected  a  herd  in  this  State.  He  lost  all  of  the  7 
animals  purchased  through  death  by  tul>erculosis,  and  contaminated  his  whole  herd 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  sacrifice  all  of  the  dairy  animals  he  had.  And  this  is  but 
one  of  more  than  a  dozen  places  where  tuberculosis  was  spread  by  sales  from  a  single 
herd  of  purebred  cattle. 

This  observation  made  by  Professor  Henry  is  an  illustration  of  wliat 
is  going  on  continually  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy.  I  recently  saw  a 
cow  which  an  enterprising  and  enthusiastic  breeder  had  paid  a  large 
price  for — several  thousand  dollars,  by  the  way— because  he  wanted 
that  particular  strain  of  blood;  and  I  was  told  on  good  authority  that 
when  she  reached  her  new  home  she  was  found  to  ])e  affected  with 
tuberculosis.  Now,  how  can  a  man  afford  to  put  his  money  into  good 
cattle  and  endeavor  to  build  up  a  valuable  herd  with  such  danger — 1 
might  almost  say  with  such  certainty — of  its  being  sooner  or  later 
infected  with  this  insidious  and  destructive  contagion?  The  fact  ij^, 
there  are  comparatively  few  men  trying  to  breed  purebred  animals 
free  from  tuberculosis,  and  the  fountain  head  to  which  our  farmers 
have  been  taught  to  go  for  improved  blood  is  a  source  of  deterioration 
and  disease. 

This  may  be  strong  language,  but  it  represents  the  actual  condition 
of  affairs,  and  unless  ^something  is  done  soon  to  remedy  it  the  develop- 
ment of  our  cattle  industry  will  receive  a  check  from  which  it  will 
not  recover  for  years.  The  integrity-  of  our  meat  supply  as  well  as  of 
our  dairy  products  is  threatened.  It  has  been  our  proud  assertion  for 
years  that  we  had  the  healthiest  animals  and  produced  meat  the  freest 
from  disease  of  any  in  the  world.  Are  we  going  to  allow  ourselves  to 
drift  into  the  same  distressing  condition  in  this  respect  that  is  seen  in 
European  countries?  The  Federal  meat-inspection  statistics,  which 
cover  6,000,000  to  6,000,000  cattle  and  25,000,000  hogs  a  year,  show 
that  the  condemnations  on  account  of  tuberculosis  are  increasing  from 
year  to  year  at  a  rate  that  must  cause  anxiety  to  every  one  interested 
in  American  agriculture. 

In  an  effort  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  people  to  this  important 
subject,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  -tuberculous  animals  that  has  been 
pouring  into  this  country  from  abroad,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  prohibited  such  diseased  animals  and  provided  that  all 
imported  cattle  should  be  tested.  The  testing  of  these  cattle  offered 
for  importation  has  proved  that  many  of  the  foreign  herds  are  so  dis- 
eased that  they  are  absolutely  unlit  to  furnish  breeding  animals,  and 
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this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  has  been  much  trickery  on  the 
part  of  the  breeders  and  dosing  with  tuberculin  and  other  drugs  to 
prevent  a  successful  test. 

What  is  needed  is  an  effort  all  along  the  line  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  diseased  cattle  and  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  from  our  own 
herds.  Above  all,  it  is  important  that  our  purebred  herds  should  be 
put  into  a  condition  to  supply  animals  that  are  healthy  and  that  will 
improve  the  common  herds  into  which  they  are  taken. 

There  has  been  much  said  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  con- 
cerning the  relation  between  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis.  While, 
as  I  have  shown,  the  effect  of  this  disease  upon  the  animal  industry  is 
so  disastrous  that  it  should  be  suppressed  for  economic  reasons  alone, 
its  danger  to  human  health  is  another  and  equally  strong  reason  why 
such  action  should  be  taken.  It  is  only  two  years  since  a  great  author- 
ity on  tuberculosis  proclaimed  in  the  London  Congress  on  Tuberculosis 
that  the  tuberculosis  of  man  could  not  be  transferred  to  cattle  and  that 
the  tuberculosis  of  cattle  was  not  transmissible  to  man.  That  doctrine 
is  already'  discredited  and  absolutely  disproved  by  the  experiments  of 
many  investigators.  Indeed,  the  very  commission  which  was  appointed 
by  the  German  government  at  the  request  of  Koch,  and  which  has 
shown  its  bias  in  his  favor,  has  made  a  report  which  demonstrates  not 
only  that  human  tuberculosis  may  be  communicated  to  cattle,  but  that 
by  their  most  conclusive  test  25  percent  of  the  tuberculosis  of  children 
which  they  investigated  was  of  bovine  origin.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  this  fact.  The  farmer's  family  should  be  protected  from 
tuberculosis  no  less  than  his  cattle. 

SCABIES   OF  SnE£P. 

The  scabies,  or  scab,  of  sheep  is  a  disease  which  has  been  an  incu- 
bus upon  the  sheep  industry'  for  many  years.  It  has  prevented  the 
infected  flocks  from  thriving;  it  has  caused  a  great  loss  of  wool;  it  has 
weakened  the  animals  so  that  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  cold, 
exposure,  and  other  hardships  of  winter,  and  it  has  checked  and  dis- 
couraged the  development  of  the  industry.  It  has  been  particularly 
severe  on  the  Western  ranges,  and  the  marketing  of  diseased  animals 
thoroughly  infected  the  sheep  cars  and  stock  yards.  In  order  to  con- 
trol this  disease,  the  Department  has  prohibited  the  shipment  of  dis- 
eased animals  from  one  State  to  another,  and  is  cooperating  with  a 
number  of  States  for  the  suppression  of  the  pest.  There  is  no  disease 
which  may  be  cured  more  easily,  more  certainly,  or  with  less  expense, 
and  the  result  of  the  work  has  been  to  lessen  greatly  the  jM-evalence  of 
the  disease.  To  make  this  improvement  permanent,  we  are  taking 
groups  of  States,  as  many  as  can  be  handled  at  a  time,  and  are  stamp- 
ing out  the  disease  in  the  whole  section.  We  expect  in  this  way  to 
clean  up  the  sheep-raising  country  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to 
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eradicate  the  disease  entirely.     This  will  greatly  increase  the  profits 
of  sheep  husbandry  and  make  it  a  more  certain  and  stable  business. 

HOG   CHOLERA. 

The  one  disease  of  farm  animals  which  has  gone  on  unchecked,  and 
which  has  baffled  us  in  our  efforts  to  develop  a  plan  of  campaign  that 
would  seem  to  promise  success,  is  hog  cholera.  The  average  loss  from 
this  disease  is  probably  not  less  than  $50,000,000  a  year.  It  ruins 
many  farmers,  and  it  makes  the  production  of  our  pork  cost  more 
than  it  ought.  But,  nevertheless,  we  have  an  abundance  of  pork,  And 
the  losses  from  the  disease  are  accepted  as  one  of  those  inevitable 
things  which  can  not  be  escaped.  The  time  is  coming,  however,  when, 
with  the  increase  of  population  and  the  limiting  of  the  corn-producing 
area,  it  will  be  a  great  object  to  save  the  hogs  which  now  die  from  this 
cause.  Indeed,  this  $50,000,000  would  be,  even  at  the  present,  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  farmers'  income. 

I  have  not  time  to  say  more  relative  to  this  subject  than  that  we 
have  never  given  up  the  hope  of  finding  a  means  by  which  this  disease 
may  be  successfully  controlled.  The  scientific  investigations  have  been 
continued  and  discoveries  have  recently  been  made  which  explain  some 
of  our  past  failures  and  offer  some  encouragement  to  expect  better 
results  in  the  future.  This  disease  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  that  has  been  investigated,  and  much  time  is 
required  to  establish  facts  concerning  its  nature,  even  when  the  method 
of  research  that  should  be  used  has  been  made  clear. 

BLACKLEG. 

A  disease  of  cattle  prevails  in  many  sections  of  the  country  which 
is  known  as  blackleg,  or  symptomatic  anthrax.  In  some  districts  it 
has  destroyed  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  young  cattle,  and  almost 
prevented  the  production  of  bovine  animals.  Some  years  ago  the 
Department  introduced  a  vaccine  for  this  plague  which  has  been  so 
successful  as  to  reduce  the  losses  to  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
More  than  1,688,000  doses  of  this  vaccine  were  distributed  last  year, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  nearly  all  of  this  was  used.  There 
is  here  a  very  large  saving  which  has  been  brought  about  by  scientific 
investigation  and  by  the  intelligent  application  of  proper  methods  of 
prevention. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  such  as 
glanders,  anthrax,  and  rabies,  which  have  considerable  influence  upon 
agriculture,  but  which  I  shall  not  discuss  at  this  time.  What  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  you  is  that,  as  the  number  of  animals  in  a  country 
increases,  as  the  transportation  facilities  improve,  as  the  traffic  in  live 
stock  becomes  more  brisk,  the  danger  from  communicable  diseases 
increases  and  the  necessity  for  official  control  becomes  more  urgent. 
H.  Doc.  743,  58-2 12 
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To  control  such  diseases  in  a  great  country  like  the  United  States  is  an 
undei'taking  of  such  magnitude  that  it  must  have  the  earnest  and  cor- 
dial support  of  the  farmers  to  insure  success. 

There  are  a  number  of  wa3^s  in  which  the  communicable  diseases  of 
farm  animals  affect  agriculture,  and  in  order  that  these  may  be  clearl}' 
placed  before  you  I  have  recapitulated  them  as  follows: 

(1)  By  the  direct  loss  of  the  affected  animals. 

(2)  By  loss  of  business  on  account  of  an  outbreak  of  disease,  as 
usually  occui-s  when  dairies  are  affected. 

(3)  By  the  expense  of  treating  the  animals  and  disinfecting  the 
premises. 

(4)  By  quarantines  and  other  restrictions. 

(5)  By  the  reduction  of  value  of  individual  and  product  in  the  case 
of  animals  which  live. 

(6)  By  the  destioiction  of  valuable  breeding  animals  and  by  check- 
ing the  improvement  of  breeds. 

(7)  By  the  loss  of  markets  which  are  closed  to  countries  in  which 
certain  diseases  exist. 
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FACTS    CONCERNING    THE    HISTORY,   COMMERCE,   AND 
MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTER. 

By  Harry  Hay  ward,  M.  S., 
Assistant  Chief  of  Dairy  Divisimif  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

THE   USES   OF   BUTTER   IX   ANCIENT  TIMES. 

Butter  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  all  the  articles  of  present  diet.  We 
learn  from  the  Vedas,  written  2000  to  1400  B.  C,  that  the  Hindoos 
were  interested  in  cattle  raising,  that  they  valued  their  cows  according 
to  their  yield  of  butter,  and  that  they  used  butter  as  food.  The  quality 
of  the  article  as  then  made  is  very  uncertain.  From  the  Greek  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  which  means  cow  cheese,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
contained  nearly  as  much  casein  as  fat,  and  was,  perhaps,  hardly  enti- 
tled to  the  name  of  butter,  as  the  article  is  now  known. 

From  ^'Kirneand  Kerbe,"  Martiny's  work,  we  gather  that  a  number 
of  foreign  countries,  which  at  the  present  time  have  little  or  no  dairy 
interests,  were  among  the  first  to  make  some  use  of  butter.  Among 
the  peoples  who  used  butter  before  the  Christian  era  may  be  mentioned 
the  Scythians,  to  whom  it  was  known  as  early  as  450  B.  C,  and  the 
Greeks,  who  used  it  about  the  same  time.  A  little  later  than  this  the 
Persians  made  butter,  and  Strabo  states  that  about  60  years  B.  C.  it 
was  used  by  the  Portuguese. 

In  early  times  butter  was  employed  in  many  way3.  The  Hindoos 
used  it  for  the  gi*eatest  and  holiest  sacrifices  in  their  worship.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  use  butter  as  a  food,  but  as  the  standard 
remedy  for  injuries  to  the  skin.  The  soot  of  burned  butter  was 
regarded  as  a  specific  for  sore  eyes.  The  Romans  also  used  it  as  an 
ointment  to  enrich  the  skin  and  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  I  certain  of  the  Macedonians  anointed  themselves 
with  milk  oil;  and  Galen  records  that  in  many  cold  regions  people 
used  butter  in  the  bath.  Historians  speak  of  butter  used  as  a  rem- 
edy for  wounded  elephants,  and  within  a  century  butter  was  used 
in  large  quantities  in  Scotland  and  North  England  for  smearing  sheep, 
also  as  oil  for  lamps.  Besides  being  applied  externally,  it  was  used 
internally  for  various  troubles.  In  Spain  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
centur}"  butter  was  to  be  found  in  the  medicine  shops  for  external 
use  only.  In  the  middle  of  the  previous  century  ''A  medicinal  and 
economic  treatment  of  butter"  sets  forth  in  detail  the  value  and  use 
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of  butter  as  a  remedy.  In  rural  districts  in  Germany  at  the  present 
time  fresh,  unsalted  butter  is  much  used  as  a  cooling  salve  for  bums. 

Aside  from  its  use  as  food,  a  cosmetic,  and  medicine,  the  use  or 
possession  of  butter  was  long  regarded  as  indicating  wealth,  and  so 
served  to  distinguish  the  rich  from  the  common  people.  Evidences 
of  this  still  exist.  In  both  Chilas  and  Darel  a  practice  exists  of  stor- 
ing up  butter  in  the  ground.  Butter  so  stored  is  left  a  number  of 
years,  and,  to  insure  its  not  being  disturbed,  a  tree  may  be  planted 
over  it.  Under  these  conditions  it  turns  deep  red  and  is  highly 
prized.  The  owner's  wealth  is  computed  by  the  quantity  of  butter  he 
has  stored  up  in  this  manner. 

Butter  was  enjoyed  as  a  food  by  comparatively  few  people  in  its 
early  histoiy;  those  who  did  so  use  it  seldom  ate  it  fresh.  The  gen- 
eral practice  was  to  melt  it  before  storing  away,  and  instead  of  being 
a  spread  it  was  employed  to  enrich  cooked  foods.  Others,  even  in 
comparatively  recent  times,  used  the  rancid  stored  butter  as  an  appe- 
tizer. In  Dardistan  peasants  are  said  to  highly  value  salted  butter 
grease  that  has  been  kept  a  long  time,  and  that  which  is  over  one  hun- 
dred years  of  age  is  greatly  prized. 

Little  is  known  of  the  part  which  butter  played  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce in  ancient  times.  However,  an  early  historian  states  that  in 
the  first  centuries  butter  was  shipped  from  India  to  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea.  In  the  twelfth  century  Scandinavian  butter  was  an  article  of 
over-sea  commerce.  The  Germans  sent  ships  to  Bergen,  in  Norway,  and 
exchanged  their  cargoes  of  wine  for  butter  and  dried  fish.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Scandinavian  king  considered  this  practice  inju- 
rious to  his  people,  and  in  1186  compelled  the  Germans  to  withdraw 
their  trade.  Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  among  the 
enumerated  wares  of  commerce  imported  from  thirty-four  countries 
into  Belgium,  Norway  was  the  only  one  which  included  butter.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  butter  formed  an  article  of  export  from  Sweden. 
It  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  butter-making  in  north  and  middle 
Europe,  if  not  indeed  in  all  Europe,  was  introduced  from  Scandinavia. 

John  Houghton,  an  Englishman,  writing  on  dairying  in  1695,  speaks 
of  the  Irish  as  rotting  their  butter  by  burying  it  in  bogs.  His 
report  was  confirmed  by  the  discovery,  in  1817  and  later,  of  butter 
thus  buried,  packed  in  firkins.  This  burying  of  butter  in  the  peat 
bogs  of  Ireland  may  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  storing  against  a 
time  of  need,  or  to  hide  it  from  invaders,  or  to  ripen  it  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  flavor  in  a  manner  similar  to  cheese  ripening. 

PRESENT   STATUS  OF  THE   BUTTER  INDUSTRY. 

The  butter  produced  annually  in  the  United  States  somewhat 
exceeds  1,500,000,000  pounds,  and  requires  the  milk  from  about 
10,000,000  cows.     These  cows  are  kept  on  something  like  4,000,000 
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farms,  and  furnish  occupation,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  about  7,000,000 
people,  or  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  total  value  of  the 
annual  output  of  butter  is  nearly  $300,000,000,  which  is  a  little  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  all  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
sidered as  a  crop,  it  is  exceeded  in  valuation  only  by  corn,  wheat,  hay 
and  forage,  and  cotton. 

Although  butter  is  very  generally  used  by  all  classes,  it  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  more  than  one- half  of  that  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  made  in  seven  States  and  half  the  remainder  in  seven  other 
States.  The  transportation  in  excellent  condition  of  butter  produced 
in  large  dairy  centers  to  nonproducing  States  is  made  possible  by  a 
highly  developed  ref rigerating-car  system.  By  this  it  can  be  shipped, 
even  during  the  hottest  weather,  without  being  subjected  to  high  and 
detrimental  temperatures. 

The  methods  of  conducting  the  butter  industry  have  changed  mate- 
rially during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  greatest  factor  con- 
cerned in  these  changes  was  the  introduction  of  the  centrifugal  cream 
separator,  which  did  much  in  developing  the  creamery  system.  Other 
factors  having  a  greater  or  less  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
butter  industry  are  those  which  have  brought  the  principles  of  ph3^sics, 
chemistry,  and  bacteriology  to  bear  upon  its  manufacture,  thus  taking 
the  making  of  butter  out  of  the  realm  of  empirical  arts  and  putting  it 
upon  a  scientific  basis.  As  a  consequence,  butter  is  not  only  made 
more  economically  but  it  is  of  finer  quality,  and  the  annual  consump- 
tion per  capita  is  consequently  increasing.  Before  the  dairy  industry 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  investigators  it  was  believed 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  good  butter  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  But  owing  to  the  general  adoption  of  improved- methods  in 
what  was  at  one  time  considered  the  far  West,  there  is  a  large  product 
of  fine  butter  in  the  trans-Mississippi  States.  In  one  of  these  States 
(Kansas)  is  the  largest  creamery  in  the  world,  while  Iowa  leads  all 
other  States  in  total  production.  It  may  be  said  that  the  butter  belt 
is  now  west  of  Indiana,  while  it  was  formerly  east  of  Ohio.  This 
change  has  been  brought  about  partly  by  the  increased  demand  upon 
the  Eastern  dairymen  for  milk,  partly  by  cheap  cattle  food  and  cheap 
transportation  rates  from  the  West  to  the  great  Eastern  markets, 
and  partly  by  the  settlement  of  the  West  by  people  from  the  dairy 
districts  of  continental  Europe  with  whom  butter  making  was  an 
inherited  art. 

While  the  production  of  butter  in  the  United  States  is  about 
1,500,000,000  pounds  annually,  94  per  cent  or  more  is  consumed  at 
home,  leaving  but  6  per  cent  or  less  for  export.  The  exported  butter 
consists  chiefly  of  the  inferior  grades,  very  little  of  the  high  quality 
going  abroad. 
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BUTTER  AS  A    FOOD. 

While  the  United  States  to-day  perhaps  leads  all  countries  in  the 
total  production  of  butter,  there  are  those  which  exceed  it  in  the  con- 
sumption per  capita.  This  is  due,  probably,  to  the  cheapness  of  meat 
in  America  compared  with  the  prices  in  foreign  countries.  England 
consumes  30  pounds  of  butter  per  capita  annually,  while  the  people 
of  this  country  eat  but  20  pounds  per  capita.  According  to  recently 
gathered  statistics  butter  constitutes  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
food  and  furnishes  19.7  per  cent  of  the  total  fat  in  the  average  Ameri- 
can diet.  Butter  is  used  by  nearly  all  classes  of  society,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  in  man}^  cases  working  classes  insist  upon  the  best 
grades. 

Besides  being  a  food  and  furnishing  a  considerable  source  of  energy, 
it  may  also  be  used  as  a  special  diet  for  some  invalids.  In  cases  of 
exhausting  illness  which  has  reduced  the  l>ody  or  where  quick  growth 
needs  extra  nourishing,  butter  may  be  substituted  for  cod-liver  oil. 
Since  it  is  so  easy  to  assimilate,  large  doses  can  be  given  with  impunity. 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  butter  can  be  spread  upon  thin  slices 
of  bread  and  taken  easily  by  nearly  everyone  needing  this  kind  of 
concentrated  nourishment. 

HEALTHFrLNESS   OF   BITTER. 

Butter  is  a  food  product  concerning  which  there  need  be  but  little 
fear  in  regard  to  its  carrying  disease.  As  fat  of  any  kind  is  a  medium 
in  which  few  bacteria  can  develop,  butter  is  not  considered  a  conveyer 
of  disease  to  any  such  extent  as  milk.  Furthermore,  butter  which  Is 
made  in  an  unclejinly  manner,  or  in  insanitary  surroundings,  or  from 
undesii-able  raw  materials  will  usually  make  these  facts  manifest  in 
one  way  or  another  })y  poor  quality,  usually  accompanied  by  unpleasant 
odor  and  taste.  Butter  is  such  a  sensitive  product  tliat  its  taste 
or  smell  quickly  shows  if  it  has  been  subjected  to  unwholesome 
surroundings. 

PHYSICAL   AND   CHEMICAL  QUALTTIES  OF  BLOTTER. 


To  the  average  consumer  the  flavor  of  butter  is  one  of  its  most 
important  attributes,  and  many  highly  esteemed  judges  pay  little 
attention  to  anything  but  its  flavor  and  aroma.  As  everyone  knows, 
these  differ  greatly  in  the  different  butters.  The  principal  factors  in 
determining  flavor  and  aroma,  so  far  as  known,  are  the  development 
of  various  organisms  of  the  lactic-acid  forming  group,  the  feed,  and 
the  period  of  lactation  of  the  cow.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the 
individuality  of  the  cow  also  plays  an  important  part.  So  widely 
have  bacteria  become  recognized  as  of  prinuiry  importance  in  develop- 
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ing  butter  flavor  that  many  skillful  makers  depend  upon  this  agency 
for  producing  flavor  almost  at  will.  In  Denmark  the  practice-is  almost 
universal  of  pasteurizing  the  cream,  and  then  using  "starters,"  or 
cultures  of  organisms,  favorable  for  the  pui-pose.  The  cream  is  heated 
sufficiently  to  destroy  most  of  its  inherent  bacteria,  then  cooled,  and 
to  it  is  added  from  5  to  15  percent  of  its  weight  of  skim  milk  in  which 
lactic-acid  bacteria  have  been  grown  and  allowed  to  develop  until  the 
cream  contains  about  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  acid^  The  flavor 
developed  by  this  process  is  mild  and  clean,  and  the  butter  keeps 
better  than  where  no  care  is  taken  to  destroy  those  ferments  which 
are  always  inherently  present  in  the  cream  and  which  tend  to  produce 
undesirable  flavors. 

The  chief  reason  why  butter  made  in  the  early  summer  is  better 
flavored  than  that  made  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  is  that  the  propor- 
tion of  undesirable  ferments  to  the  acid-forming  bacteria  is  smaller  than 
during  the  cooler  and  winter  months.  As  alreadj-  stated,  cream  is  not 
usually  churned  until  the  bacteria  have  developed  from  five-tenths  to 
seven-tenths  of  1  ^r  cent  of  acid.  If  this  amount  of  acid  is  not  devel- 
oped the  butter  will  lack  flavor  and  character,  while  if  more  than  this 
amount  of  acid  is  developed  the  butter  will  be  sour  and  have  an  unde- 
sirable flavor.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  no  other  way  of  developing 
acid  in  cream  will  produce  the  desired  result.  Experiments  have  been 
made  by  the  direct  addition  of  the  desired  proportion  of  lactic  acid, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  bacteria  which  develops 
lactic  acid,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results.  It  is  evident  that  bacteria 
must  do  the  work  in  a  natural,  progressive  way,  in  order  to  produce 
the  desired  flavors.  The  inaportance  of  having  the  right  kind  of 
bacteria  ripen  the  cream  is  so  generally  recognized  that  there  are  a 
number  of  bacteriologists  in  this  and  other  countries  who  are  devoting 
their  entire  time  to  making  pure  cultures  of  desirable  species  of  the 
bacteria  which  form  lactic  acid  and  supplying  these  to  butter  makers, 
who  use  them  to  improve  and  maintain  the  flavor  of  their  butter. 
While  the  industry  is,  as  ^^et,  a  small  one,  it  is  increasing  rapidly. 

The  flavor  of  butter  made  from  clean  and  pure  sweet  cream  is 
characteristic  of  butter  fat.  What  flavor  there  is  in  such  l>utter  is 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  milk  from  which  it  is  made,  to  a 
slight  extent  upon  the  period  of  lactation,  and  upon  the  feed  of  the 
cows.  If  these  conditions  are  favorable,  the  flavor  is  mild  and  pleasant 
and  is  desired  by  many  consumers.  While  sweet-cream  butter  is  quite 
popular  in  some  European  markets,  it  is  not  much  sought  for  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  and  can  usually  be  obtained  only  upon 
special  orders. 

There  are  many  abnormal  flavors  that  creep  into  butter  in  one  way 
or  another  and  which  tend  to  lower  its  value  for  table  use.  The  sources 
of  some  of  these  abnormal  flavors  are  well  known,  while  in  other  eases 
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they  are  still  a  subject  of  much  speculation.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  gen- 
erally known  how  sensitive  butter  is  to  undersirable  odors,  not  only 
after  it  is  made,  but  even  before  the  milk  from  which  the  butter  is 
made  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  One  prominent  dairyman  cites  a  case 
in  which  the  abnormal  flavor  or  taint  was  traced  to  some  calf  pens  in 
front  of  the  cows  from  whose  milk  this  butter  was  made.  The  cows, 
breathing  the  tainted  air,  transmitted  the  undesirable  odors  to  their 
milk  and  thence  to  the  butter.  Other  taints  come  from  the  volatile 
oils  of  food  eaten  by  cows.  When  these  oils  are  pleasant,  as  in  the 
case  of  clover  and  other  foods,  the  flavor  is  desimble,  but  when  they 
come  from  such  vegetables  as  garlic,  onions,  cabbages,  and  turnips, 
from  various  weeds,  stagnant  water,  etc.,  the  imparted  flavor  is  objec- 
tionable to  most  persons.  In  cases  where  the  butter  takes  on  a  "  fishy 
flavor"  after  a  time,  the  cause  is  thought  to  be  a  fat-splitting  enzyme, 
which  is  in  the  milk  when  drawn  from  the  cow  or  is  produced  by 
organisms  in  the  butter  after  it  is  made.  Although  bacteria  can  not 
live  in  any  fat  for  more  than  a  short  time,  the  enzyme  resulting  from 
the  bacteria  does  its  work  after  the  death  of  the  fatter.  Salt  which 
has  absorbed  disagreeable  odors  will  impart  them  to  butter  in  which 
it  is  used. 

Whether  or  not  the  period  of  lactation  of  the  cow  exerts  an  appreciable 
influence  upon  the  flavor  of  butter  is  still  an  open  question.  A  number 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments  have  apparently  resulted  in  the 
negative.  On  the  other  hand,  some  butter  makers  whose  product  com- 
mands a  fancy  price  hold  that  they  prefer  milk  from  fresh  cows,  even  if 
it  does  not  contain  so  much  butter  fat  as  that  from  a  herd  well  advanced 
in  the  period  of  lactation.  It  is  known  that  as  the  cow  adv^ances  in 
her  period  of  lactation  the  fat  globules  generallj'  grow  smaller  in  size 
and  lighter  in  color  and  of  a  harder  texture.  The  weight  of  evidence 
seems  to  make  it  probable  that  the  stage  of  lactation  has  some  influence 
upon  the  flavor  of  butter;  yet  it  may  be  true  that  this  influence  can  be 
entirely  overcome  by  modern  methods  of  butter  making. 

GRAIN,  OR  BODY. 

The  grain,  texture,  or  body,  of  butter  is  perhaps  less  understood 
than  any  other  of  its  attributes.  It  is  unquestionably  of  greater 
importance  than  usually  conceded,  and  probably  exerts  more  influence 
upon  the  judgment  of  experts  as  well  as  of  consumers  than  is  genemlly 
recognized.  The  texture  of  butter  should  be  firm  and  solid  at  temper- 
atures ranging  between  50^  and  60^  F.  It  should  not  be  of  the  con- 
sistency of  lard,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  tallow,  on  the  other,  but 
somewhere  between  these  two.  Most  makers  aim  to  have  it  firm 
witTiout  being  waxy,  to  the  end  that,  when  broken,  the  butter  may 
have  the  fine  granular  appeamnce  presented  by  broken  steel.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  makers  whose  product  commands  the  highest 
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price  who  aim  to  have  their  output  as  waxy  as  possible.  This  difference 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  butter  first  described  is  made  to 
be  kept  for  some  time  before  being  consumed,  while  the  latter  sort  is 
made  for  immediate  consumption.  It  is  thought  that  the  butter  in 
which  the  texture  is  so  fine  that  the  granular  appearance  is  lost  does 
not  keep  so  well  as  that  which  has  not  been  so  much  worked. 

The  body,  or  consistency,  of  butter  should  always  be  such  that, 
when  it  is  placed  upon  the  table  it  cii,n  be  easily  spread  upon  bread  or 
other  articles  of  food  with  which  it  is  usually  eaten.  This  smeariness 
at  a  given  temperature  is  affected  by  the  period  of  lactation,  by  the 
breed  of  the  cow  (the  animal  playing  a  more  important  role  in  this 
single  attribute  of  butter  than  in  any  other),  and  by  the  nature  of  her 
food.  A  class  of  foods,  of  which  cotton-seed  meal  is  typical,  when 
fed  in  quantities  ranging  over  2  pounds  per  da}^  to  the  cow,  will  pro- 
duce butter  that  is  hard  and  crumbly;  but  this  tendency  can  be 
corrected  by  food  of  an  opposite  character,  like  linseed  meal  or  wheat 
bran.  The  latter  are  representatives  of  a  class  of  foods  which  tend  to 
produce  a  comparatively  soft,  oily  butter.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  influence  which  food  exerts  is  caused  by  a  variation  in  the 
different  fats  composing  butter  fat.  One  class  of  foods  increases  the 
relative  proportion  of  stearine,  thus  hardening  the  butter,  and  another 
class  raises  the  proportion  of  olein,  which  softens  the  butter. 

As  cows  advance  in  their  period  of  lactation,  the  butter-fat  globules 
become  smaller  and  harder,  thus  affecting  the  texture  of  the  butter 
correspondingly.  It  is  commonly  believed,  although  not  conclusively 
demonstrated,  that  cows  of  the  Jersey  breed  produce  a  specially  firm 
butter  and  one  that  will  resist  the  effects  of  a  warm  tempei-ature. 

The  above-mentioned  conditions  will  also  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
churning  temperature.  Cream  containing  butter-fat  granules  that  are 
small  or  hard  will  require  a  higher  churning  temperature  than  cream 
composed  of  fat  globules  that  are  large  or  soft.  Butter  which  has  not 
been  subjected  to  temperature  exceeding  58^  or  60^  F.  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  will  have  a  better  texture  than  when  allowed  to  become 
warmer  during  the  making.  This  is  an  importiint  consideration  and 
one  which  all  will  do  well  to  heed,  as  uncontrolled  temperature  is 
responsible  for  more  bad  butter  than  any  other  single  factor  in  the 
making. 

COLOR, 

The  natural  color  of  butter  varies  from  white  to  orange  yellow,  the 
shade  depending  upon  the  breed  of  the  cow,  and  the  character  of  her 
food.  Next  to  nothing  is  known  about  the  natural  coloring  matter  in 
butter,  hence  it  is  impossible  to  control  it  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Nearly  all  of  some  breeds  of  cows,  and  some  cows  in  nearly  all  breeds, 
will  produce  high-colored  butter  under  good  summer  conditions  and 
more  or  less  color  under  almost  all  conditions.  Other  cows  under 
• 
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equally  favorable  conditions  will  produce  butter  extremely  light  in 
color  at  all  times  and  practically  colorless  in  winter.  The  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  natural  color  of  butter  has  caused  untold  controversy 
in  connection  with  oleomargarine  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

THE    EFFECTS   OF  SALT. 

Nearly  all  the  butter  made  in  the  United  States  is  salted,  although 
some  is  made  without  salt  for  special  trade  in  large  cities.  The  quan- 
tity of  salt  usually  added  is  one-half  to  li  ounces  to  a  pound  of  butter. 
The  finished  article  will  then  contain  from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  salt, 
depending  largely,  however,  upon  the  moisture  held  by  the  batter. 
What  is  known  as  the  highest  class  trade  demands  a  much  lighter 
salted  butter  than  is  demanded  for  the  lower  grades.  Furthermore, 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  best  trade  to  ask  for 
a  butter  containing  less  and  less  salt.  Butter  which  has  a  clean,  pure 
flavor  needs  little  salt;- that  which  is  '^  off  flavor  "  or  tainted  in  any  way 
is  improved  by  being  strongly  salted. 

Butter  is  affected  in  four  separate  and  distinct  ways  by  the  addition 
of  salt — 

First.  It  deepens  the  color;  hence  it  is  important  that  the  salt  be 
equally  distributed  to  maintain  uniformity  in  color. 

Second.  It  acts  in  a  slight  degree  as  a  preservative  by  preventing 
the  growth  of  decomposing  bacteria,  which  are  always  present  in  fresh 
butter.  The  preservative  effect  of  salt  in  butter  is,  however,  far  less 
than  generally  supposed. 

Third.  Salt  has  a  tendency  to  make  butter  actually  drier,  but  not 
apparently  so.  When  added  to  butter  in  the  usual  quantities,  each 
grain  of  salt  attracts  to  itself  enough  moisture  to  dissolve  it,  thus 
forming  a  drop  of  brhie.  These  drops  unite  to  form  larger  ones, 
which  are  'pressed  out  when  the  butter  is  worked.  In  this  way  more 
water  is  removed  from  salted  butter  in  the  process  of  making  than 
from  unsalted  butter,  other  things  being  equal.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  moisture  in  unsalted  butter  is  usually  in 
such  a  finely  divided  condition  that  it  can  not  be  seen,  and  consequently 
such  butter  appeai-s  much  drier  than  salted  butter,  which  may  actually 
contain  much  less  moistui'e.  It  is  therefore  very  difiicult  to  judge  the 
moisture  content  of  butter  by  its  appearance — by  sight  or  touch.  It 
is  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  butter  in  which  no  moisture  can  be 
seen  is  lightly  salted  and  carries,  in  innumerable  microscopic  drops, 
more  water  than  the  average  creamery  butter  contains.  On  the  other 
hand,  butter  in  which  the  moisture  appears  in  large  drops  or  which  is 
'Macking  brine''  has  probably  liad  a  larger  percentage  of  water 
worked  out  in  the  course  of  its  manufacture,  and  is  really,  though  not 
apparently,  drier  than  unsalted  butter. 

Fourth.  Salt  brings  out  the  flavor  of  butter  in  a  way  that  is  demanded 
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Id  most  markets  of  this  country,  although  in  France  and  southern 
Europe  no  salt  Is  used  in  so-called  ''table  butter"  that  is  to  be  con- 
sumed within  a  few  days  after  its  manufacture. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  the  salt  used  in  butter-making  should  not 
only  be  nearly  pure — that  is,  99  per  cent  sodium  chloride — but  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  a  clean,  dry  place.  If  exposed,  salt  will  readily 
absorb  unpleasant  flavors  from  such  articles  as  fish,  smoked  meats, 
oil,  and  tar. 

While  most  butter  makeirs  in  the  United  States  practice  dry  salting, 
there  are  a  few  here  and  more  in  England  and  Europe  who  salt  their 
butter  with  a  strong  brine.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that 
there  is  no  fear  that  the  butter  will  be  gritty  from  undissolved  salt, 
and  as  the  salt  is  sure  to  Ije  equally  distributed  there  is  no  danger  of 
mottles  from  this  cause.  The  method  is  practiced  only  when  a  lightly 
salted  butter  is  desired;  it  would  be  impracticable  to  salt  butter  heav- 
ily in  this  way.  The  disadvantages  of  brine  salting  are  that  it  requires 
more  salt  and  more  time  than  dry  salting  and  is  less  convenient. 
While  it  may  be  used  in  small  dairies,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  practice  this  method  in  large  creameries. 

Butter  will  usually  weigh  less  after  the  salt  has  been  added  and  the 
butter  worked  than  before.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  already  mentioned, 
that  salt  unites,  or  collects,  the  small  drops  of  moisture  into  drops  so 
large  that  they  can  be  separated  from  the  butter,  and,  as  the  total 
weight  of  the  water  or  brine  thus  separated  exceeds  the  weight  of  salt 
added,  the  butter  consequently  loses  weight  by  reason  of  salting. 

When  butter  is  kept  in  a  dry  room  in  the  winter  time  grains  of  salt 
will  be  frequently  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  package  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  butter  itself.  When  the  latter  case  is  observed,  it  may 
be  seen  upon  examination  that  the  butter  at  the  surface  is  several 
shades  darker  than  that  below  the  surface,  caused  by  an  inequality  in 
the  distribution  of  the  salt.  Dry  air  draws  the  moisture  containing 
the  salt  in  solution  to  the  surface  of  the  butter,  where  it  is  evaporated, 
leaving  the  salt  in  crystals.  The  difliculty,  if  it  can  be  called  such, 
may  be  obviated  by  keeping  the  butter  in  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere. 

BUTTER    FAULTS. 

The  ordinary  faults  of  butter  can  be  traced,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, to  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  not  to  the  animal  secreting 
the  milk  or  to  her  food.  Hence,  when  the  sensitiveness  of  butter  to 
foreign  odors,  bacteria,  molds,  etc.,  during  the  various  steps  of  its 
manufacture  is  better  appreciated  many  of  the  faults  now  apparent  in 
butter  upon  our  markets  will  be  overcome. 

The  faults  of  butter  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes —faults 
of  appearance  and  faults  of  taste  and  aroma. 

One  of  the  serious  defects  often  found  in  butter  is  lack  of  uniformity 
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of  color,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  ''  mottles."  This  defect  is  seen 
in  white  streaks,  spots,  or  blotches,  which  are  most  pronounced  when 
a  lump  of  butter  is  cut  so  as  to  show  a  broad,  smooth  surface.  If  this 
cut  surface  is  held  at  a  proper  angle  to  the  light,  any  lack  of  uniformity 
in  color  will  be  plainly  noticed.  So  serious  is  this  defect  considered 
that  butter  otherwise  perfect,  but  mottled,  is  graded  as  second  class 
in  the  large  markets.  The  causes  to  which  this  fault  can  be  attributed 
are,  first,  particles  of  curd,  differing  in  size,  incorporated  in  the 
butter,  and,  second,  an  uneven  distribution  of  the  salt.  Mottles  in 
creamery  butter  are  seldom  caused  by  specks  of  curd,  but  in  the 
poorer  classes  of  dairy  butter  this  kind  of  mottles  is  not  inf  re^juently 
seen.  They  are  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  cream  from  which  the 
butter  is  made  is  thin  and  allowed  to  ripen  without  being  stirred,  or 
when  it  is  overripened  without  being  strained.  The  cream  being 
churned  under  these  conditions,  lumps  of  coagulated  cream  are  incor- 
porated in  the  butter,  and  as  the  casein  does  not  take  the  butter  color 
the  result  is  a  product  full  of  white  specks.  When  the  trouble  is 
caused  in  this  way  it  can  be  obviated  by  washing  the  butter  twice  in  a 
weak  brine  after  the  buttermilk  is  thoroughly  drained  off.  After  the 
last  washing,  instead  of  draining  the  brine  from  the  butter,  as  is 
usually  done,  the  butter  should  be  dipped  out  of  the  brine  with  a  hair 
or  wire  sieve;  the  specks  of  curd,  being  heavier  than  butter  or  water, 
will  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  churn. 

Most  of  the  mottles  found  in  butter,  however,  are  caused  b^^  an 
unequal  distribution  of  the  salt.  When  the  wash  water  is  considerably 
colder  than  the  butter  granules  the  exterior  of  the  latter  become  harder 
than  the  interior;  this  prevents  an  equal  absorption  of  the  salt  when 
the  butter  is  salted  and  worked,  and  mottles  result.  Also,  when  thin 
cream  is  churned  at  a  low  temperature  the  butter  usually  comes  in 
round,  shot-like  granules;  on  account  of  being  round  and  quite  firm 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  salt  is  equally  distributed  and,  unless  great 
care  is  exercised,  the  finished  butter  is  mottled.  Of  course,  if  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  the' butter  is  not  worked  enough  to  dis- 
tribute the  salt  equally,  mottles  will  be  noticed  in  the  finished  product 

Mottles  ma}^  be  prevented,  then,  by  avoiding  high  temperatures  in 
ripening  cream,  by  frequent  stirring  during  ripening,  by  straining  the 
ripened  cream  into  the  churn,  by  avoiding  exposure  of  the  butter  to 
temperatures  too  low  while  in  granular  form  (which  causes  a  difference 
between  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  butter  granules),  and  by 
working  the  butter  sufficiently  to  cause  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
salt. 

Another  common  fault  is  seen  in  the  milky  appearance  of  the  brine 
showing  the  presence  of  more  or  less  albuminous  matter  in  the  butter, 
which  not  only  detracts  from  its  appearance,  but  also  from  its  keeping 
quality.  This  fault  may  usually  be  overcome  by  a  lower  churning 
temperature,  stopping  the  churn  when  the  granules  are  about  like 
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grains  of  wheat,  and  thoroughly  washing  with  a  weak  brine  having  a 
temperature  of  about  5°  lower  than  the  butter  at  that  time. 

A  salvy,  smeary  appearance  of  butter  is  a  common  fault.  This  is 
caused  by  overworking  or  by  working  at  a  high  temperature,  and  is 
easily  overcome  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  home  dairies,  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  the  temperature  well  down  in  the  fifties  during 
the  process  of  churning  and  working.  On  the  other  hand,  butter  that 
is  what  is  technically  known  as  "short  bodied" — that  is,  brittle,  like 
tallow — has  also  a  serious  fault.  This  may  be  caused  by  feeding  certain 
foods,  like  cotton-seed  meal,  in  excess.  Butter  which  has  been  churned 
at  a  low  temperature,  thus  delaying  the  coming  of  the  butter  for  along 
time,  or  butter  that  has  been  very  much  overchurned,  will  be  likely  to 
have  a  greasy,  lusterless  appearance,  a  fault  that  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

Much  has  been  heard  at  times  about  moldy  butter.  This  trouble  is 
caused  by  distinct  kinds  of  molds  of  various  colors,  the  spores  ot  germs 
of  which  are  present  in  tubs  and  boxes  made  from  improperly  sea- 
soned wood  or  those  which  have  been  held  in  damp  storerooms.  The 
fault  is  a  serious  one,  but  may  be  easily  avoided  by  exercising  proper 
oversight  in  the  purchase  and  care  of  the  packages  or,  in  cases  where 
the  trouble  is  suspected  as  likely  to  occur,  by  treating  the  package  and 
its  parchment  paper  lining  with  a  weak  solution  of  formalin.  Care 
should  also  be  exercised  to  keep  the  butter,  if  stored,  in  a  clean  place. 

The  faults  of  taste  and  smell  are  not  more  serious,  perhaps,  than  the 
faults  of  appearance,  but  are  much  more  numerous  and  vary  in  degree 
from  insignificance  to  the  complete  ruining  of  the  butter.  A  most 
common  one  of  these  faults  is  the  taste  caused  by  the  cows  eating  wild 
garlic  or  any  similar  taint-producing  vegetable  matter,  but  this  may 
be  remedied  by  specific  treatment  of  the  animal  and  its  feeding  which 
is  now  well  understood.  Tallowy  butter  is  caused  by  the  cows  eating 
tallowy  tasting  meal  or  an  excess  of  young  green  clover;  this  taste 
will  also  appear  in  butter  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  light  for  some 
time,  and  also  in  butter  that  has  been  frozen  and  thawed  several  times. 
Other  similar  faults,  such  as  sourness  or  "frowy,"  oily,  fishy,  cheesy, 
soapy,  and  smoky  tastes  and  smells,  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  imprac- 
ticable to  describe  specific  causes  and  remedies  for  each  of  these  faults. 
All  are  due  either  to  lack  of  care  or  cleanliness,  and  indicate  the  want 
of  skill  or  oversight  somewhere  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Patient 
investigation  will  develop  the  cause  in  any  particular  case,  and  the 
remedy  is  then  likely  to  suggest  itself. 

PASTEURIZED-CREAM   BUTTER. 

The  practice  of  making  butter  from  milk  or  cream  which  has  been 
heated  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  kill  practically  all  of  the  bacterid 
present  has  been  carried  on  in  Denmark  for  a  number  of  years.    This 
method,  however,  has  made  but  slow  progress  in  America,  due  par- 
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tially  to  the  fact  that  consumers  of  butter  demand  a  l)igher,  stronger 
flavor  than  that  produced  by  the  Danish  process,  and  partially  to  a 
lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator  who  first  put  it  in  practice 
here.  It  may  have  been,  too,  because  pasteurization  was  often  made 
a  cloak  to  cover  up  filthy  and  slovenly  methods  of  producing  and 
caring  for  milk.  Pasteurization  can  not  be  considered  a  panacea 
for  dirt  or  carelessness,  and  butter  makers  who  can  not  make  good 
butter  without  pasteurizing  can  not  expect  to  produce  a  superior 
product  in  tliat  way  if  other  conditions  remain  the  same.  As  the 
principles  of  the  method  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  become 
better  understood,  the  practice  of  pasteurizing  the  milk  or  cream  to 
be  used  for  butter  making  is  increasing  in  the  United  States. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  pasteurizing  are  that,  when 
properly  done,  tlie  butter  is  more  uniform  in  texture  and  flavor, 
although  the  latter  is  comparatively  mild.  The  importance  of  having 
butter  uniform  in  these  two  particulars  C4in  not  be  overestimated. 
Again,  butter  made  fromcrean^  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  heat 
of  from  180^  to  185^  F.  keeps  much  better  than  that  made  from  cream 
not  so  treated,  and  hence  is  better  for  storage  and  for  export.  Another 
advantage  of  pasteurizing  is  that  milk  or  cream  heated  to  the  above- 
mentioned  temperature  is  freed  from  imdesirable  bacteria  of  all  kinds, 
and  as  this  includes  all  disease  germs  it  is  a  source  of  comfort  and 
security  to  the  butter  consumer.  Disease  germs  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  butter,  however,  in  this  country.  An  indirect  advantage  accruing 
from  pasteurizing  lies  in  the  fact  that,  when  all  milk  brought  to  a 
creamery  or  skimming  station  by  patrons  is  pasteurized,  it  is  a  guaranty 
that  the  skim  milk  will  not  carry  any  pathogenic  organisms  back  to 
the  farm  to  infect  the  calves  or  pigs  to  which  it  is  fed. 

If,  however,  the  cream  that  has  been  pasteurized  is  not  properly 
cared  for  and  ripened  with  a  desimble  ferment,  or  if  the  cream  or  milk 
is  heated  too  high,  the  result  will  be  disappointing  and  not  so  good  as 
it  might  have  been  had  pasteui'izing  not  been  attempted.  Pasteuriza- 
tion does  not  change  the  composition  of  the  butter  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  The  only  influence  exerted  in  this  respect  is  in  the  moisture 
content.  It  Is  telieved  that  when  milk  or  cream  is  heated  to  the  exttnt 
necessary  for  pasteurization  the  butter  usually  contains  rather  less 
moisture  than  it  otherwise  would  carry. 

C0M1H3SIT10N   OF   BUTTER. 

The  average  composition  of  butter  is  about  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Water 12 

Fat 84 

Casein,  albumin,  and  sugar 1 

Salt  or  mineral  matter 3 
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Of  course,  unsalted  butter  contains  but  a  trace  of  ash  or  mineral 
matter,  and  it  usually  contains  about  1  per  cent  more  of  moisture  than 
salted  butter.  The  percentage  of  water  is  the  most  variable  constitu- 
ent, but  when  butter  is  well  made  under  favorable  conditions  this  sel- 
dom exceeds  15  per  cent.  If  butter  contains  an  excessive  amount  of 
moisture,  it  not  only  deceives  the  consumer,  but  will  not  hold  its  qual- 
ity' under  ordinary  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  butter  which  con- 
tains a  low  percentage  of  moisture  (that  is,  from  6  to  9  per  cent)  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  have  a  well-developed  flavor,  and  soon  becomes  tallowy. 
The  highest  quality  in  body  and  flavor  is  usually  found  to  carry  from 
10  to  14  per  cent  of  water. 

Physically,  butter  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  minute  fat  glob- 
ules, which  have  moisture  adhering  to  their  surface  and  held  between 
them,  and  this  water  holds  in  solution  casein  and  sugar  and  salt.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  pound  of  butter  contains  from  720,000,000  to 
180,000,000,000  of  fat  globules.  Because  the  fat  is  in  such  a  finely 
divided  condition  it  is  almost  completely  digestible  and  especially 
adapted  for  human  food.  Butter  fat  is  made  up  of  ten  components, 
and  this  complexity  distinguishes  it  from  other  fats — animal  and  vege- 
table. Its  composing  fats  are  of  two  classes — the  volatile,  which  form 
but  about  9  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  nonvolatile  fats,  l^he  relative 
proportion  of  the  various  fats  is  dependent,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
upon  the  period  of  lactation,  character  of  food  and  feeding,  and  expo- 
sure to  inclement  weather  and  other  discomfort  and  excitement.  The 
breed  of  the  cow  also  seems  to  have  some  relation  to  the  component 
fats. 

Because  butter  is  composed  of  so  many  different  kinds  of  fats,  it  is 
easily  decomposed,  and,  unlike  other  fats,  this  decomposition  takes 
place  sooner  or  later  in  spite  of  all  known  methods  of  preservation. 
The  composition  of  butter,  as  well  as  its  physical  characteristics,  is 
subject  to  considerable  variation.  These  variations  are  brought  about 
by  the  causes  mentioned  as  affecting  the  changes  in  butter  fat. 

THE    YIELD   OF   BUTTER. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  3  ield  of  butter  fi-om  a 
given  quantity  of  milk  or  cream.  The  yield  of  butter  that  can  be  pro- 
duced will  depend,  within  reasonable  limits,  upon  the  water  that  is 
incorporated  during  the  process  of  churning,  or  the  water  expressed 
during  the  manipulation  or  working  of  the  butter.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  certain  definite,  fixed  physical  laws  control  both  of  these 
operations,  but  so  far  as  gcnerallj'^  known  these  have  not  yet  been 
determined.  It  is  known  that  water  can  be  worked  into  butter  by 
various  means  which  have  been  employed  by  unscrupulous  persons, 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  why  the  butter  from  a  churning  one  day 
will  contain  10  per  cent  of  water  and  the  next  da}"  a  higher  percentage 
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when  the  conditions  governing  both  chumings  are  apparently  the 
same.  Therefore,  if  all  butter  contained  the  same  proportion  of 
moisture,  and  the  work  of  manufacture  was  well  done,  all  lots  of  milk 
or  cream  of  the  same  composition  would  produce  approximately  equal 
quantities  of  bjntter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  is  seldom  the 
case,  and,  in  instances  where  milks  or  creams  differ  in  their  compo- 
sition, other  conditions  being  equal,  the  richer  milk  or  cream  will 
yield  proportionately  more  butter.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
that  there  will  be  fewer  pounds  of  by-products  in  the  case  of  the  richer 
milk  or  cream,  and  these  by-products  will  be  poorer  in  fat  than  in  the 
case  of  the  poorer  milk  or  cream. 

With  the  modern  methods  of  manufacture,  average  milk  should 
produce  butter  containing  between  83  and  84  per  cent  of  fat,  and,  in 
consequence,  100  pounds  of  fat  in  the  milk  should  yield  about  113 
pounds  of  butter.  This  relates  to  average  practice.  The  agricultural 
experiment  stations  have  agreed  that  when  all  conditions  are  perfect, 
or  nearly  so,  butter  should  exceed  the  fat  churned  by  16  per  cent. 

Fleischmann  saj's  that  in  churning  sour  cream  with  a  fat  content  of  15 
to  25  per  cent,  97  or  98  per  cent  of  the  total  fat  in  the  cream  should  be 
recovered  in  the  butter,  but  that  when  sour  milk  is  churned  but  from 
88  to  89  per  cent  of  the  total  fat  will  be  recovered  in  the  butter.  For 
estimating  the  yield  of  butter  from  both  sour  milk  and  cream  where 
fat  content  is  known,  the  same  authority  gives  the  following  formulas: 
In  the  case  of  milk  the  yield  of  butter  X= 1.05  xf.,  where  f.  represents 
the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk.  Where  cream  is  used  X  =  1.155xf. 
It  is  needless  to  explain  why  the  yield  is  so  much  larger  in  the  latter 
case.  Any  perceptibly  greater  yield  than  this  is  manifestly  at  the 
expense  of  the  fat  content  of  the  butter,  and  a  much  less  yield  indicates 
a  needless  waste  in  some  part  of  the  process  of  manufacture. 

JUDGING   BUTTER. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  exact  method  for  judging  butter;  that  is, 
there  is  no  method  which  will  give  to  the  same  butter  exactly  the 
same  valuation  if  tested  by  a  number  of  different  judges.  Butter  is 
now  judged,  by  more  or  less  experienced  men,  by  the  senses  of  smell, 
taste,  touch,  and  sight.  None  of  these  are  exactly  alike  in  any  two  per- 
sons, nor  are  they  at  all  times  the  same  in  the  same  person,  and 
according  to  these  differences  will  the  record  of  judging  vary.  Again, 
prejudices,  likes  and  dislikes,  enter  in  to  bias  judgment  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  although  their  influence  is  not  recognized.  Further- 
more, so-called  good  judges  will  differ  considerably  in  their  standards 
of  perfection.  Consequently,  while  no  better  method  is  suggested, 
the  result  of  judging  butter,  as  it  is  done  at  present,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. It  has  been  thought  by  some  and  hoped  by  others  that  there 
might  be  a  definite  relation  established  l:)etween  the  volatile  fatty  acids 
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of  butter  and  its  flavor  and  commercial  qualit}^,  but  recent  European 
data  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  no  such  relation  exists.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  volatile  fatty 
acids  is  that  they  are  generally  held  to  indicate  the  purity  of  butter 
and  aid  in  detecting  adulterations  with  other  animal  or  vegetable  fats; 
but  even  this  matter  is  in  dispute. 

GRADES   OF  BUTTER. 

The  following  classification  and  descriptions  of  the  various  grades 
of  butter,  extracted  from  "the  butter  i-ules"  of  the  New  York  Mer* 
cantile  Exchange,  apply  especially  to  that  market;  but  they  differ 
only  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  other 
large  distributing  centers: 

1.  Butter  shall  be  classifietl  as  Creamery,  Imitation  Creamery,  Dairy,  Factory. 
Renovated,  Grease,  and  Known  Marks,  and  shall  be  graded  as  Extras,  Firsts, 
Seconds,  Thirds,  and  Fourths. 

2.  The  standard  official  score  shall  be  as  follows: 

Points. 

Flavor -r 45 

Body 25 

Color 15 

Salt 10 

Style 5 

Perfection 100 

3.  Creamery  butter. — Butter  offered  under  this  classification  shall  have  been  made 
in  a  creamery  from  cream  obtained  by  the  separator  system  or  gathered  cream. 

4.  Imitation  Creamery  btUier. — Butter  offered  under  this  classification  shall  have 
been  churned  by  the  dairyman,  collected  iif  the  unsalted,  unworked  condition,  and 
worked,  salted,  and  packc^l  by  the  dealer  or  shipper. 

5.  Dairy  butter. — Butter  offered  under  this  classification  shall  be  such  as  is  made, 
salted,  and  packed  by  the  dairyman  and  offered  in  its  original  package. 

6.  Factory  butter. — Butter  offered  under  this  classification  shall  have  been  collected 
in  rolls,  lumps,  or  in  whole  packages  and  reworked  by  the  dealer  or  shipper. 

7.  Renovated  butter. — Butter  offered  under  this  classification  shall  be  made  by  tak- 
ing pure  butter,  melting  the  same>  and  rechuming  with  fresh  milk,  cream,  or  skim 
milk,  or  by  other  equivalent  process. 

8.  Grease. — Shall  consist  of  all  grades  of  butter  below  Fourths,  free  from  adultera- 
tion. 

9.  Known  Marks. — Shall  comprise  such  butter  as  is  known  to  the  trade  under  some 
particular  mark  or  designation,  and  must  grade  as  Extras  if  Creamery,  and  Firsts  if 
Renovated  butter,  in  the  season  in  which  it  is  offered,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

10.  Packages  must  be  sound,  with  full  number  of  hoops,  covers  tight  and  properly 
fastened,  or  made  so  at  the  seller's  expense,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  at  the  time 
of  sale. 

11.  Grades. — Grades  of  butter  must  conform  to  all  of  the  following  requirements 
and  shall  not  be  determined  by  the  score  alone. 

12.  Extras. — Shall  be  composed  of  the  highest  grades  of  butter  made  in  the  season 
when  offered  under  the  different  classifications;  90  per  cent  shall  be  up  to  the  follow- 
ing standard;  the  balance  shall  not  grade  below  Firsts: 

Flavor  must  be  fine,  sweet,  clean,  and  fresh,  if  of  current  make,  and  fine,  sweet, 
and  clean  if  held. 

H.  Doc.  74a  58-2 13 
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Body  must  be  firm,  smooth,  and  uniform. 

Color,  a  light-straw  shade,  even  and  uniform. 

Salt,  medium  salted. 

Package,  good,  uniform,  and  clean. 

Score  shall  average  93  points  or  higher  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
August,  September,  and  October,  and  91  i)oints  or  higher  during  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

13.  Firsts, — Shall  bo  a  grade  just  below  Extras  and  must  be  fine  butter  for  the  sea- 
son when  made  and  offered,  under  the  different  classifications,  and  up  to  the  following 
standard: 

Flavor  must  be  good,  sweet,  clean,  and  fresh  if  of  current  make,  and  good,  sweet, 
and  clean  if  held. 
Body,  good  and  uniform. 

Color,  reasonably  uniform,  neither  too  high  nor  too  light 
Salt,  medium  salted. 
Package,  good  and  uniform. 
Score  shall  average  85  points  or  higher. 

14.  Seconds. — Shall  be  a  grade  just  below  Firsts,  and  must  be  good  for  the  season 
when  offered  under  the  different  classifications,  and  up  to  the  following  standard: 

Flavor  must  be  reasonably  good  and  sweet. 

Body,  if  Creamery  or  Dairy,  must  be  solid  boring;  if  Factory  or  Renovated,  must 
be  90  per  cent  solid  boring. 
Color,  fairly  uniform. 

Salt,  may  be  high,  medium,  or  light  salted. 
Package  shall  average  80  points  or  higher. 

15.  Thirds. — Shall  be  a  grade  just  below  Seconds. 

Flavor  must  be  reasonably  good;  may  be  strong  on  tops  and  sides  (of  packages). 
Body,  fair  boring,  if  Creamery  or  Dairy,  and  at  least  50  per  cent  boring  a  full  trier, 
if  Factory  or  Renovated. 
Color  may  be  irregular. 
Salt,  high,  light,  or  irregular. 
Package,  fairly  uniform. 
Score  shall  average  75  points  or  higher. 

16.  Fourths. — Shall  be  just  below  Thirds  and  may  consist  of  promiscuous  lots. 
Flavor  may  be  off-flavored,  and  strong  on  tops  and  sides  (of  packages) . 
Body  not  required  to  draw  a  full  trier. 

Color  may  be  irr^ular. 

Salt,  high,  light,  or  irregular. 

Package,  any  kind  of  jmckage  mentioned  at  time  of  sale. 

17.  Grease. — Shall  consist  of  all  grades  of  butter  below  Fourths,  free  from  adulter- 
ation. 

While  the  amount  of  butter  sold  on  commission  in  the  largest  mar- 
kets is  decreasing  year  by  year,  all  that  is  sold  in  this  way  is  graded 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  above.  If  the  buyer  and  seller  can  not 
agree  as  to  the  grade  of  any  lot,  the  question  is  settled  by  an  official 
inspector  appointed  by  the  board  of  trade  or  the  produce  exchange  of 
the  local  market.  The  question  of  weights  is  settled  in  the  same 
manner. 

As  before  stated,  less  butter  is  now  sold  on  a  strict  commission  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  Butter  merchants  at  present,  instead  of 
depending  upon  consignments  of  butter  to  be  sent  to  them  to  be  sold 
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for  a  percentage  of  sales,  go  into  the  butter-producing  districts  and  con- 
tract for  the  total  output,  or  ''make,"  of  a  creamery  for  the  entire 
year  or  producing  season  at  a  fixed  price,  or  at  the  highest  current 
quotations  of  the  market  for  which  the  goods  are  bought,  or  for  so 
much  above  or  below  these  quotations.  The  advantage  of  this  prac- 
tice is  that  it  gives  the  merchant  a  reasonably  uniform  ^pply  for  his 
trade,  and  to  the  producer  it  gives  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  he 
is  to  expect  for  his  product  when  it  reaches  the  market,  or  even  before. 

BUTTER   SUBSTITUTES. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  commercial  substitutes  for  but- 
ter as  it  comes  from  the  creamery  or  dairy  churn.  These  are  oleo- 
margarine, butterine,  and  renovated  butter.  These  substitutes  are 
manufactured  and  sold  under  the  surveillance  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  are  subject  to  special  taxes.  As  is  well  known, 
oleomargarine  is  a  mixture  of  various  animal  and  vegetable  fats, 
which  is  churned  with  milk  to  impart  a  butter  flavor.  The  principal 
fats  used  are  as  follows:  Oleo  oil,  a  selected  fat  from  beef  that  is 
obtained  from  the  caul  fat;  this  is  thoroughly  washed,  well  chilled  in 
ice  water,  then  cooked,  cooled,  and  put  into  hydraulic  presses  by 
which  the  oil  is  extracted.  '' Neutral,"  or  neutral  lard,  '4s  the  leaf 
lard  of  the  pig;  the  leaf  fat,  when  taken  out  of  the  animal,  is  thor- 
oughly washed,  and  put  into  a  refrigerator  where  it  remains  twenty- 
four  hours;  it  is  then  well  cooked,  and  becomes  absolutely  colorless 
and  has  neither  taste  nor  odor."  The  vegetable  fat  commonly  used  is 
cotton-seed  oil;  "the  oil' is  extracted  from  selected  cottonseed  and 
then  highly  refined." 

Butterine  is  oleomargarine  with  which  is  mixed  more  or  less  butter. 
This  is  a  purely  commercial  term,  however,  and  not  recognized  by 
law.     All  ''butterine"  is  legally  oleomargarine. 

Renovated  butter  is  made  "from  one  or  more  lots  of  butter  which 
have  been  subjected  to  any  process  by  which  it  is  melted,  clarified,  or 
refined,"  for  the  purpose  of  removing  rancidity,  or  any  deleterious 
flavors,  or  of  otherwise  improving  and  rendering  uniform  miscella- 
neous lots  of  butter  which  could  not  find  a  profitable  market  without 
being  subjected  to  some  such  process  of  renovation.  It  is  understood 
that  renovated  butter  is  pure  butter,  but  is  made  from  stock  that  in 
itself  is  not  fit  for  table  use.  The  purpose  of  Government  surveillance 
is  to  see  that  regulations  are  observed  whereby  no  unwholesome  mate- 
rial or  process  is  used  and  so  that  the  purchaser  and  consumer  are 
advised  as  to  the  true  character  of  this  kind  or  grade  of  butter. 

ADULTERATIONS  OF   BUTTER. 

The  adulterations  that  are  usually  found  in  butter  are  water,  foreign 
fata,  glucose,  starch,  and  preservatives  of  one  kind  or  another,  such  as 
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boric  acid.  A  butter  is  defemed  adulterated,  under  constructions  placed 
upon  laws  of  the  United  States  by  the  administrative  olBcers  of  the 
Government,  when  it  contains  more  than  16  per  cent  of  moisture,  any 
foreign  fat,  or  any  chemical  or  other  substance  used  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  rancidity  or  of  cheapening  the  product. 

The  national  laws  concerning  butter  adulteration  are  so  rigid  and  so 
well  enforced  that  very  little  butter  is  now  found  upon  the  market, 
even  of  the  poorer  grades,  which  can  be  condemned  as  adulterated. 
The  most  common  cases  of  adulterated  butter  are  those  where  water 
in  excess  of  the  legal  allowance  is  incorporated,  either  intentionally  or 
unintentionall}',  during  the  process  of  manufacture  or  afterwards,  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  its  weight.  Martiny,  an*  eminent  German 
dairy  authority,  compiled  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  17,332  samples 
of  butter  from  analyses  in  various  countries  and  found  the  average  to 
be  13.55  per  cent.  From  this  it  may  be  judged  that  it  is  exceptional 
to  find  butter  naturally  containing  more  than  16  per  cent  of  moisture. 
The  other  adulterants  are  so  rarely  found  that  they  need  scai-cel}^  be 
considered  in  this  connection. 

HOME   TESTS  FOR   BUTTER. 

Housekeepers  find  it  satisfactory  to  detenuine  at  home  whether 
"butter"  which  has  been  purchased  is  genuine  or  counterfeit. 
Although  there  is  more  than  one  method  of  determination,  the  boiling 
test,  as  given  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  131  of  this  Department,  is  the 
best  one  to  repeat  here.  The  experiment  may  be  conducted  in  the 
kitchen  as  follows:  Using  an  ordinary  coal-oil  lamp  as  a  source  of  heat, 
melt  a  piece  the  size  of  a  small  chestnut  taken  from  the  suspected 
sample  in  an  ordinary  tablespoon,  hastening  the  process  by  stirring 
with  a  splinter  of  wood  (a  match  will  do).  Then  increasing  the  heat, 
bring  to  as  brisk  a  boil  as  possible,  and,  after  the  boiling  has  begun, 
stir  the  contents  of  the  spoon  thoroughly,  not  neglecting  the  outer 
edges,  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  during  the  boiling,  always 
shortly  before  the  boiling  ceases.  Oleomargarine  and  renovated  but- 
ter boil  noisily,  sputtering  more  or  less,  as  a  mixture  of  grease  and 
water  would  naturally  behave  when  boijed,  and  produce  no  foam  or 
but  very  little.  Renovated  butter  produces  usually  a  very  small 
amount  of  foam.  Genuine  butter  ordinarily  boils  with  less  noise  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  foam.  The  difference  in  regard  to  foam  is, 
as  a  rule,  very  marked.  A  butter  is  rarely  found  which  yields  an 
uncertain  result,  but  if  uncertain  it  should  be  considered  genuine 
butter  or  a  case  of  suspicion  not  confirmed. 

THE   COST   OF  BUTTER. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  butter  varies  widely  under  differ- 
ent conditions.     So  wide  are  these  variations  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
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sible  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  definiteness,  what  is  the  average 
cost.  Few  producers  can  themselves  tell,  in  anything  more  than  a 
general  way,  how  much  net  profit  there  is  in  butter  dairying.  This 
is  mainly  because  so  few  take  into  account  all  the  factors  that  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  cost,  such  as  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  herd, 
deterioration  in  buildings  and  cattle,  and  labor  of  all  kinds,  including 
the  time  of  owner  or  other  members  of  the  family.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  it  requires  considerable  bookkeeping  and  careful  judgment 
to  form  an3'thing  like  an  accurate  estimate  on  all  the  items  of  cost 
involved  in  producing  a  pound  of  butter.  Among  the  most  reliable 
records  are  those  published  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
and  even  these  do  not  strictly  apply  to  butter  making,  as  the  figures 
are  given  for  the  production  of  hygienic  milk  and  will  have  to  be 
adapted  to  butter  making  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible.  This  station 
gives  $1  as  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  milk  containing,  according  to 
test,  4.25  pounds  of  butter  fat.  If  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  are  reck- 
oned at  20  cents  per  100  pounds  and  their  value  deducted  from  the  cost 
of  the  milk,  the  net  cost  of  4.25  pounds  of  butter  fat  will  be  81  cents. 
This  quantity  of  butter  fat  should  produce  5  pounds  of  merchantable 
butter;  hence  the  cost  of  producing  the  butter  will  be  16  cents  per 
pound,  plus  the  expense  of  labor.  Three  cents  per  pound  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  making  and  marketing  the  butter.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  when  butter  is  made  under  good  conditions  its  cost  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States  should  be  reckoned  somewhere  from  18  to 
20  cents.  Farther  West,  where  feed  is  cheap,  the  cost  will  be  less,  and, 
although  much  farther  from  the  markets,  it  actually  costs  less  to  put 
Kansas  or  Nebi'aska  butter  into  the  New  York  market  by  freight  in 
refrigerator  cars  than  it  does  to  ship  butter  by  express  from  near-by 
points  to  the  same  market. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  compilation  of  average  New  York  prices  for 
thirty-seven  years  that  with  good  cows  there  has  nearly  always  been 
a  little  money  for  the  butter  dairy.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
that  a  great  many  dairymen  in  t^e  East,  where  the  cost  of  production 
is  the  greatest,  have  special  customers  for  their  product,  at  prices  con- 
siderably above  the  average  market  price.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  should  be  noted  that  a  large  part  of  the  ''dairy  butter"  (made  on 
farms)  is  sold  below  the  highest  quotations,  and  much  of  it  is  proba- 
bly the  cause  of  actual  loss  to  the  producers. 

PRICES   FOR   BUTTER. 

During  the  past  thirty-five  years  the  total  production  of  butter  in 
the  United  States  appears  by  the  best  statistics  available  to  have 
increased  approximately  threefold.  With  this  enormous  increase  in 
quantity  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increased  demand.  From 
various  causes  there  has  been  great  fluctuation  in  price.     The  follow- 
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ing  table  shows  the  variation  in  the  highest  price  quoted  for  butter  on 
the  New  York  market  for  the  past  thirty-seven  years: 


Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

1866                   

Cents. 
51.1 
41.6 
49.9 
47.3 
40.3 

a5.6 

34.7 
89.4 
41.8  ' 

34.5 
30.6 
28.3 

1879 

Cents. 
25.5 
30.6 

85.6 
31 
80.1 
26.8 
27.4  ' 
26.9 
27.3  1 
24.2 
23.6  j 

26.2 

1 

1892 

1898 

C^rUs. 
26.4 

1867 

1880 

27.2 

1868 

1881 

18M 

1895 

22.8 

1869 

1882 

21.3 

1870    .  . 

1883 

1896 

18.6 

1871 

1884 

1897 

19.0 

1872 

1835 

1896 

19.6 

1873 

1886 

1899 

21.4 

1874 

1887 

1900 

1901 

1902 

22.4 

1j;75 

1888 

28  3 

1S76 

1889 

24.7 

1877 

1890 

1878 

1891 

While  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause,  the  cause  is  in  this  case  so 
complex  that  it  is  impossible  to  name  any  one  of  the  many  possible 
factors  as  having  more  influence  than  any  other.  There  seems  to  be 
but  little  if  any  relation  between  the  price  of  butter  and  meat,  nor  is 
there  any  apparent  relation  between  the  total  population  and  the  pro- 
duction of  butter  and  its  price.  Two  factors  may  be  mentioned  as 
probably  influential  in  the  fluctuations  shown:  First,  irregularity  of 
production,  from  various  causes,  giving  markets  a  surplus  at  one  time 
and  at  another  causing  some  scarcity  of  supply;  second,  "the  times," 
or  the  gi'eater  ability  or  willingness  of  the  wage-earners  to  buy  at  one 
time  over  another,  which  results  in  a  variation  of  the  demand. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   BUTTER. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  butter  produced  is  consumed  at  the  place 
where  made.  This  necessitates  the  shipment  of  much  the  greater  part 
to  populous  centers  and  distribution  to  the  consumer  through  various 
channels.  The  great  butter-distributing  markets  are  Chicago,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  St.  Louis;  San  Francisco  will  soon 
be  added.  Butter  is  sent  to  these  markets  either  by  freight  or  express, 
by  rail  or  boat.  From  the  large  producing  areas  it  is  transported  in 
through  refrigerator  cars,  and  reaches  the  cellars  of  commission  mer- 
chants and  distributers  in  prime  condition.  From  these  cellars  it  is 
sold  to  jobbers  and  retail  merchants,  who,  in  turn,  sell  to  consumers. 

A  large  part  of  the  total  butter  produced  is  made  during  the  summer 
months.  To  keep  the  sui-plus  until  winter,  when  there  is  a  shortage 
in  the  production,  it  is  put  in  large  storehouses  in  the  great  cities  and 
held  at  a  temperature  varying  from  20^  F.  to  well  below  zero.  When 
held  at  a  constant  low  temperature,  the  quality  of  the  butter  deterio- 
rates but  slowly.     In  consequence,  butter  made  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
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when  all  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and  put  in  cold  storage  or 
''freezers"  for  seven  or  eight  months  is  better  than  the  greater  part 
of  that  freshly  made  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  conditions 
are  often  unfavorable.  This  system  of  storing  or  holding  butter  makes 
it  possible  to  distribute  advantageously  through  the  period  of  compara- 
tive scarcity  the  enormous  surplus  of  a  few  months'  production. 

DETERIORATION   OF   BUTTER. 

Butter  fat,  and  hence  butter,  is  very  unstable,  and  consequently 
begins  to  deteriorate  soon  after  it  is  made.  This  deterioration  con- 
tinues until  the  butter  is  no  longer  fit  for  human  food.  Not  all  the 
conditions  which  combine  to  cause  butter  to  spoil  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  it  is  probable  that  the  changes  which  occur  in  a  spoiling 
butter  are  based  upon  causes  partly  chemical  and  partly  bacteriolog- 
ical. It  is  believed  that  one  or  possibly  both  of  these  agencies  may  be 
hastened  in  their  work  by  the  presence  of  sunlight.  Butter  exposed 
to  the  light  will  take  on  a  lighter  color  at  the  surface,  which  gradually" 
spreads  downward  until  finally  the  entire  mass  becomes  somewhat 
bleached.  As  the  butter  loses  color  it  develops  a  tallowy  taste  and 
odor.  As  the  deterioration  progresses  the  texture  changes  from  a  firm 
or  solid  condition  to  a  semipasty  mass.  When  this  stage  is  reached 
the  butter  is,  of  course,  fit  only  for  soap  grease.  The  acquirement  of 
the  peculiar  flavor  which  is  generally  recognized  as  rancidity  is  usu- 
ally ipcluded  in  the  changes  wrought  by  time,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
always  so. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  these  deteriorating  changes  can  be 
retarded,  but  so  far  as  yet  known  there  is  no  process  or  method  by 
which  they  can  be  entirely  prevented.  The  most  common  and  most 
successful  way  of  preserving  the  quality  of  butter  is  by  the  method, 
already  described,  of  storing  it  at  low  temperature  and  in  a  darkened 
place.  Where  successfully  practiced  this  system  will  keep  butter  with 
comparatively  little  deterioration  from  six  to  ten  months.  On  account 
of  the  expense  involved  this  method  is  practicable  in  commercial  and 
distributing  centers  only,  where  large  quantities  of  butter  and  other 
perishable  products  can  be  cared  for  in  one  building. 

To  preserve  butter  that  is  to  be  shipped  to  tropical  countries  it  is 
often  made  from  pasteurized  cream  and  packed  in  hermetically  sealed 
cans.  Butter  made  in  this  way  will  usually  keep  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  although  changes  are  quite  certain  to  occur  soon  which 
will  make  the  butter  unpalatable  to  consumers  accustomed  to  fresh 
butter.  More  or  less  butter  prepared  in  this  manner  is  also  treated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  some  chemical  preservative,  such  as  borax  or 
boric  acid. 

As  has  been  stated,  while  butter  can  not  be  prevented  from  dete- 
riorating, much  can  be  done  to  retard  this  action  by  handling  it  in  all 
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stages  of  its  production  under  the  utmost  cleanly  conditions,  by  pas- 
teurizing the  cream  from  which  it  is  made,  guarding  it  against  infec- 
tion by  troublesome  germs,  packing  in  air-fight  packages,  and  holding 
it  at  low  temperature  and  in  darkness. 

CARE   OF  BUTTER. 

The  care  of  butter  is  a  consideration  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who 
handle  this  important  food  product.  A  small  quantity  of  butter  cut 
from  a  large  package  and  left  exposed  will  soon  lose  its  freshness  and 
aroma.  Butter  packed  in  the  form  of  bricks  and  wrapped  in  parch- 
ment paper  will  not  retain  its  orignal  aroma  and  flavor  so  long  as  but- 
ter that  is  put  up  in  tight  packages  of  greater  size.  Prints  and  pats 
are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  they  are  not  sensible,  unless  the  wrapping 
is  uncommonly  well  done,  so  as  to  make  an  almost  air-tight  package. 
It  should  still  be  remembered  that,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  the  package  or 
bulk  of  butter,  the  better  it  will  keep.  Small  vessels  of  glass  or  glazed 
earthenware,  with  the  least  possible  surface  exposure  of  butter,  are 
suitable  for  family  use. 

For  household  storage  butter  should  be  kept  in  a  cold,  dark  place 
and  sepai-ate  from  other  foods  which  have  any  appreciable  odor.  If 
a  refrigerator  is  not  available,  a  vessel  of  pottery  upon  a  cool  cellar 
bottom  is  perhaps  the  best  place.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  it  away  from  places  and  things  infested  with  mold  of  any  kind. 

BUTTER   LAWS. 

Twenty-two  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  laws  that 
apply  directly  to  butter.  Of  these,  seven  merely  define  butter  to  mean 
''  the  food  product  usually  known  as  butter,  and  which  is  made  exclu- 
sively from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  or  without  common  salt,  and 
with  or  without  additional  coloring  matter."  (This  is  the  wording  of 
the  United  States  law  of  1886.)  One  State  specifies  that  the  coloring 
matter  shall  be  harmless.  Two  States  have  legislated  against  the  addi- 
tion of  ''poisonous  or  deleterious  substances,"  and  one  specifies  that 
no  boracic  or  salicylic  acid  or  injurious  antiseptics  shall  be  allowed  in 
the  manufacture  of  butter.  California,  a  State  in  which  a  great  deal 
of  butter  is  sold  in  two-pound  rolls,  requires  that  roll  butter  must  be 
full  weight.  Connecticut's  butter  law  states  that  "tub  butter" — that 
is,  originally  packed  in  bulk — must  be  labeled  ''tub  butter"  when 
reworked  and  sold  in  the  form  of  prints,  pats,  or  rolls.  The  District 
of  Columbia,  besides  defining  butter  as  above,  has  a  standard  of  83  per 
cent  fat  and  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of  water  or  5  per  cent  salt. 
Minnesota  and  New  York  butter  laws  specify  that  butter  shall  not  be 
falsely  branded.  North  Dakota  requires  creameries  to  brand  each 
package  of  butter,  giving  quality  of  product;  no  false  brands  are 
allowed  and  all  brands  must  be  registered  with  the  dairy  commissioner. 
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Ohio  and  Oregon  each  have  a  butter  standard,  the  former  requiring 
80  per  cent  of  fat  and  the  latter  not  allowing  more  than  14  per  cent 
of  moisture;  Minnesota  fixes  16  per  cent  as  the  maximum  water  con- 
tent. Rhode  Island's  law  states  that  all  butter  tubs  shall  be  marked 
with  their  weights  and  makers'  initials.  Vermont  does  not  allow  but- 
ter to  be  branded  "creamery"  unless  it  is  the  product  of  a  factory  or 
creamery,  although  packages  may  be  branded  "private  creamery"  if 
the  name  of  maker  is  also  given.  Virginia  requires  that  butter 
inspectors  shall  brand  lots  of  butter  offered  for  inspection  according 
to  quality. 

SUMMARY   OF   CONCLUSIONS. 

Butter  has  been,  is,  and  will  long  continue  te  be  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  American  dairying.  Consequently  any  improvement  made  in 
this  product  will  be  a  direct  benefit  to  more  dairymen  than  would 
profit  from  advance  in  other  lines  of  dairying.  The  creamery,  or 
associated  system  of  manufacture,  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
qualit}'  of  American  butter,  and  if  all  butter  came  directly  from 
creameries  there  would  be  no  such  quantities  sold  by  producers  at 
prices  which  are  often  actually  below  the  cost  of  production,  as  is  the 
case  at  the  present  time.  Statistics  for  1900  show  that  one-half  of  all 
butter  reaching  market  in  the  United  States  was  produced  in  private 
dairies,  graded  in  the  markets  as  dairy  butter,  and  sold  at  least  3  te  5 
cents  per  pound  less  than  creamery  butter.  It  is  undoubtedly  possi- 
ble for  butter  made  in  home  dairies  te  be  as  fine  in  quality  as  any 
creamery  butter,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  so,  and  commands  prices 
accordingly.  But  a  very  small  percentage  of  all  dairy  butter  made 
is  of  really  high  grade.  The  essentials  for  successful  home-butter 
making  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  Cleanliness,  by  which  is  meant  not  only  clean  utensils,  but  clean 
and  well-ventilated  dairy  rooms,  pure  air,  and  freedom  from  all  for- 
eign odors  that  may  taint  milk,  cream,  or  butter. 

(2)  Regularity  in  attention  te  the  details  of  dairy  work.  Conditions 
should  be  under  such  control  and  the  work  be  so  regulated  that  every 
part  of  it  is  attended  te  at  a  fixed  time.  Further,  the  conditions  regu- 
lating the  ripening  of  the  cream  and  churning  should  be  such  that 
when  the  fixed  time  arrives  for  doing  certain  parts  of  the  work  every- 
thing will  be  just  ready  to  move  along.  *^  Order  is  heaven's  first  law," 
and  in  no  place  is  conformity  te  this  maxim  more  important  than  in 
the  farm  dairy. 

(3)  Low  temperatures.  The  process  of  butter  making,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  affords  favorable  conditions  for  the  development  of  vari- 
ous ferments.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  keep  the  temperature  under 
complete  control  and  within  limits  that  will,  on  the  one  hand,  favor 
the  developmeiit  of  desirable  bacteria,  and  will,  on  the  other,  check 
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and  prevent  the  growth  of  the  undesirable  ferments.  In  this  day  of 
hand  separators,  where  the  cream  that  needs  to  be  kept  under  control 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  milk  from  which  it  was  taken,  the  desired 
conditions  of  temperature  are  easily  obtained.  If  the  temperature 
during  the  entire  process  of  manufacture^  from  the  time  the  cream  is 
cooled  after  separation  to  the  time  the  butter  is  packed  ready  for 
market,  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  60^  F.,  one  important  condition  will 
have  been  met,  tending  to  improvement  of  dairy  butter. 

(4)  Ripening  the  cream.  The  quality  of  butter  depends  upon  the 
proper  ripening  of  the  cream  more  than  upon  any  other  single  step  in 
the  process  of  making.  It  is  safe  to  say,  too,  that  a  person  who  is 
particular  and  successful  in  ripening  cream  will  not  be  likely  to  lack 
in  other  requirements  of  a  prime  butter  maker.  All  successful  makers 
are  now  depending  almost  entirely  upon  a  "starter"  of  some  kind  to 
ripen  their  cream.  The  present  status  of  butter  making  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  ^'starter"  is  almost  necessary  to  make  uniformly 
good  butter.  There  are  two  classes  of  starters — the  commercial  and 
homemade — and  either  will  give  excellent  results  if  properly  handled. 
One  or  the  other  should  be  used  by  every  butter  maker  who  aims  to 
produce  a  high-grade  article.  In  connection  with  the  ' '  starter  "  in  ripen- 
ing cream  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  the  acid  measure  to  determine 
the  amount  of  acid  that  has  been  developed.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  an  insuflBcient  amoimt  of  acid  in  the  cream  will  fall  short 
of  giving  satisfactory  results,  while  too  much  will  be  detrimental.  In 
order  to  know  when  the  desired  point  in  acidity  is  reached  (and  this  is 
generally  agreed  upon  as  0.55  to  0.65  of  1  per  cent  of  acid),  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  some  kind  of  an  acid  measure.  The  most  convenient 
form  of  measure  for  home  use  is  no  doubt  the  Farrington  alkali  tab- 
lets, which  may  be  obtained  from  almost  any  dairy  supply  house,  with 
full  directions  for  use. 
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THE  COLD  CUBING  OF  CHEESE.« 

By  Henry  E.  Alvord,  C.  E., 
Chief  of  Dairy  Division ,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  prevalent  opinion  among  cheese  dealers  has  always  been  that 
low  temperatures,  varying  from  35*^  or  4:(P  to  50^  F.,  or  thereabouts, 
resulted  in  the  production  of  an  inferior  quality  of  cheese,  in  compari- 
son with  that  from  60^  to  70^  F.  No  carefully  controlled  experiments 
bearing  on  this  problem  have  been  recorded  earlier  than  those  under- 
taken by  Babcock  and  Kussell  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  described  in  the  Fourteenth  (1897)  Annual  Report 
of  that  station.  The  results  of  those  tests  showed  that  cheese  placed 
at  refrigerator  temperatures  (4:5^  to  50^  F.),*  directly  from  the  press, 
was  of  superior  quality  as  to  flavor  and  also  as  to  texture,  and  that 
such  cheese  was  wholly  free  from  any  bitter  or  other  undesirable 
taints,  c 

.  In  connection  with  their  studies  on  the  influence  which  galactase 
and  rennet  extract  exert  on  the  progress  of  cheese  ripening,  the  same 
investigators  later  employed  still  lower  temperatures  (25^  to  30^  F.). 
Cheeses  were  kept  at  these  excessively  low-curing  temperatures  for  a 
j)eriod  of  eighteen  months.  The  quality  of  these  cheeses,  cured  as 
they  were  below  the  freezing  point  throughout  their  whole  history, 
was  exceptionally  fine,  and  emphasized  still  more  than  the  previous 
experiments  did  the  fact  that  the  ripening  of  cheese  can  go  on  at  much 
lower  temperatures  than  has  heretofore  been  considered  possible. 

These  results  led  to  an  extended  series  of  experiments,  in  which 
cheese  made  on  a  commercial  scale  was  cured  at  a  range  of  tempera- 
ture from  below  freezing  (15^  F.)to60^ — a  point  which  common  prac- 
tice has  now  accepted  as  the  best  obtainable  temperature  that  can  be 
secured  without  the  use  of  artificial  refrigeration. 

In  these  experiments  (consisting  of  five  series  made  at  intervals 
throughout  a  period  of  two  years)  138  cheeses  were  used,  for  which 
30,000  pounds  of  milk  were  required.     These  experiments  were  upon 

a  Appeared  also  in  much  more  extended  form  in  Bulletin  49,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

ft  The  first  public  presentation  of  these  experiments  was  made  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Wisconsin  Cheesemakers'  Association,  in  February,  1901. 
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a  scale  which  represented  commercial  conditions,  and  therefore  obvi- 
ated the  objection  which  is  often  urged  in  commercial  practice  against 
the  application  of  results  derived  simply  from  laboratory  experiments. 

The  results  of  these  tests  may  be  found  detailed  in  Bulletin  No.  94 
and  the  Eighteenth  (1901)  and  the  Nineteenth  (1902)  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  began  experiments  on  the  cold 
curing  of  cheese  in  April,  1901.  As  a  result  of  these  tests,  the  conclu- 
sion was  drawn  that  the  cheese  cured  at  low  temperatures  (averaging 
37.8^  F.)  was  much  superior  to  that  cured  in  ordinary  curing  rooms 
(average  temperature  during  season  63.8^^  F.).  Mr.  R.  M.  Ballantyne, 
a  prominent  cheese  expert,  said  of  this  cheese  that  "they  [the  mer- 
chants] universally  expressed  surprise  at  the  condition  of  the  cheese 
that  was  put  into  cold  storage  at  the  earliest  period  (that  is,  directly 
from  the  press),  as  they  expected  to  find  the  cheese  still  curdy  and 
probably  with  a  bitter  flavor."  If  this  experiment  is  borne  out  by 
other  experts,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  best  way  to  handle  hot- 
weather  cheese  would  be  to  ship  it  to  the  cold  storage  directly  after 
making,  and  this  would  certainly  mean  a  great  revolution  to  the  trade.*" 

A  considerable  number  of  experiments  have  also  been  made  at  other 
stations  (Dominion  government  tests  and  New  York  State  and  Iowa 
experiment  stations),  where  somewhat  lower  temperatures  were  used 
than  those  which  are  normally  employed  for  ripening.  The  results 
obtained  all  show  an  improv^ement  in  quality  that  becomes  more 
marked  as  the  temperature  is  reduced. 

In  order  that  a  much  larger  experiment  might  be  instituted,  covering 
the  different  types  of  cheese  as  represented  by  Eastern  as  well  as  West- 
ern manufacture,  Drs.  Babcock  and  Russell,  of  the  Wisconsin  Station, 
presented  this  matter  for  consideration  to  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  As  a  result  of  this  proposal  the  officers 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  were  also  consulted 
and  plans  perfected  for  the  cooperative  experiments  conducted  simul- 
tiineously  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York,  which  are  described  in  full  in 
Bulletin  No.  49  of  this  Bureau  and  special  bulletins  published  by  the 
two  State  stations.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  was  so  late  in  the  season 
of  1902  when  the  arrangements  for  this  work  were  completed  that  it 
WHS  impossible  to  obtain  favorable  conditions  in  all  respects. 

It  was  deemed  desirable  that  the  cheese  to  be  tested  should  represent 
the  product  of  as  wide  a  range  of  territory  as  possible,  and  therefore 
it  was  decided  to  establish  two  curing  stations — one  in  the  East  and  the 
other  in  the  West.  Drs.  S.  M.  Babcock  and  H.  L.  Russell  were  put 
in  charge  of  the  Western  experiments  and  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Smith  of  those  in  the  East. 

a  Bulletin  No.  121,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  June,  1902. 
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OBJECTS   OF  THE   EXPERIMENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  influence  which  a  range  in  temperature  exerts  on 
the  quality  of  cheese,  as  determined  by  flavor  and  texture  scores, 
instructions  were  also  issued  to  secure  data  regarding  the  loss  in  weight 
which  the  different  lots  of  cheese  suffered  at  the  different  temperatures. 
The  commercial  quality  of  the  product  was  to  be  determined  by  a  jury 
of  experts  who  were  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  demands  of  the 
market.  Although  the  effect  of  coating  cheese  with  paraffin  soon  after 
being  taken  from  the  hoop  was  not  at  first  proposed  as  a  part  of  this 
work,  it  was  finally  included,  both  East  and  West. 

The  temperatures  selected  for  these  experiments  were  40°,  50^^  and 
60°  F.  It  ma}^  be  assumed  that  the  advantages  of  a  cool  and  even  tem- 
perature in  curing  Cheddar  cheese  have  been  already  established  in 
preference  to  a  warm  temperature  or  to  very  variable  conditions  which 
frequently  include  periods  above  70*^  and  sometimes  much  higher.  As 
already  stated,  60°  or  thereabouts  is  regarded  as  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture practicable  without  artificial  refrigeration;  this  may  therefore  be 
.  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  what  may  be  called  a  "cool"  temper- 
ature for  curing  cheese.  And  rooms  held  at  40°  and  50°  were  selected 
as  representative  of  a  "cold"  temperature  for  curing,  or  compara- 
tively so.  It  is  thus  hoped  to  emphasize  by  these  experiments  the 
distinction  between  cool  curing  •and  cold  curing. 

The  cheese  for  these  experiments  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  also  paid  all  expenses  of 
transportation  and  storage  and  for  the  experts  who  made  the  periodical 
examinations.  The  two  experiment  stations  selected  the  cheese, 
arranged  all  details  of  storage  and  examination,  supervised  the  work 
throughout,  performed  the  chemical  and  other  incidental  scientific 
work,  kept  the  records,  and  reported  results. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   CURING   CHEESE   AT  LOW    TEMPERATURES    BRIEFLY 

SUMMARIZED. 

(1)  The  loss  of  moisture  is  less  at  low  temperatures,  and  therefore 
there  is  more  cheese  to  sell. 

(2)  The  commercial  quality  of  cheese  cured  at  low  temperatures  is 
better,  and  this  results  in  giving  the  cheese  a  higher  market  value. 

(3)  Cheese  can  be  held  a  long  time  at  low  temperatures  without 
impairment  of  quality. 

(4)  By  utilizing  the  combination  of  paraffining  cheese  and  curing  it 
at  low  temperatures  the  greatest  economy  can  be  eflfected. 

(5)  The  production  of  a  thoroughly  broken-down  Cheddar  cheese  of 
mild,  delicate  flavor  and  perfect  texture  meets  a  demand  which  it  is 
impossible  to  satisfy  with  cheese  cured  at  high  temperatures.  With- 
out any  question,  if  the  general  market  can  be  supplied  with  this  mild, 
well-ripened  cheese,  consumption  will  be  greatly  stimulated,  not  only 
by  increasing  the  amount  used  by  present  consumers,  but  by  largely 
extending  the  use  of  this  valuable  and  nutritious  article  of  food. 
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EXPERIMENTS  OF   1902-08. 

The  Western  experiments  were  conducted  by  S.  M.  Babcock  and 
H.  L.  Russell,  assisted  by  U.  S.  Baer,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station.  Suitable  arrangements  were  made  at  the  cold-storage  ware- 
house of  the  Roach  &  Seber  Company,  Waterloo,  Wis.,  where  rooms 
were  fitted  up  and  the  desired  temperatures  secured. 

The  Eastern  experiments  were  conducted  by  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  G.  A. 
Smith,  and  E.  B.  Hart,  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  The  cheese  was  cured  in  New  York  City,  arrangements 
having  been  made  with  the  Merchants'  Refrigerating  Company  to 
provide  special  rooms  and  take  care  of  the  diflferent  lots  of  cheese. 

SELECTION   OF   THE    CHEESE. 

In  order  to  cover  the  cheese-producing  country  of  the  East  and 
West,  samples  were  purchased  in  a  number  of  the  States  in  the 
neighborhood  of  each  experiment. 
•  In  the  West  cheese  of  three  types  were  secured: 

I.  Close-bodied,  firm,  long-keeping  type,  suitable  for  export  trade 
(typical  Cheddar). 

II.  Sweet-curd  type. 

III.  Soft,  open-bodied,  quick-curing  tyi)e,  suitable  for  early  con- 
sumption. 

Type  I  represents  the  class  of  cheese  that  is  especially  manufactured 
in  Wisconsin;  while,  as  a  rule,  Type  III  represents  the  kind  of  cheese 
that  is  chiefly  made  in  Michigan.  The  representatives  of  the  sweet- 
curd  t^^pe  were  taken  from  Iowa  and  Illinois,  although  this  class  is 
made  to  some  extent  in  all  sections. 

Origin  of  cheese  and  quanlities  used  in  Western  experiment. 


Origin  and  type. 


Style. 


Number.  I  Weight 


Wisconsin: 

Boaz,  Richland  County 

Muscoda,  Grant  County 

Nicholson,  Waupaca  County 

Alma,  Buffalo  County 

Do 


1.— Export  li/pe. 


Iowa: 

Union,  Hardin  County 

nilnois: 

Sterling,  Whiteside  County 
204 


ll.—Sicedcurd  type. 


Flats  ... 
.....do.. 
do.. 

Daisies  . 

Prints  .. 


FlaU  .. 
do. 


Pounds. 
662 

,    671 

586 

1,151 

400 


607 

5S3 
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Origin  of  cheese  and  quanlily  used  in  Western  experimeM — Continued. 


Origin  and  typo. 

style. 

Number. 

Weight. 

III.— SoA  home-trade  type. 
Michigan: 

Merrill,  Saginaw  County— 

I .\ V... 

Flats 

do 

9 

9 

29 

13 

Pounds. 
287 

II 

287 

in     

do 

924 

IV 

do 

415 

In  having  the  cheese  made  at  these  various  factories  directions  were 
given  for  the  use  of  a  uniform  amount  of  rennet  and  salt.  Color  was 
left  optional  for  each  maker  to  follow  his  customary  practice.  The 
use  of  Si  ounces  of  Hansen's  rennet  extract  and  2i  pounds  of  salt  per 
1,000  pounds  of  milk  was  recommended  in  each  case,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  smaller  cheese  (daisies  and  10-pound  prints),  which  were 
salted  at  the  rate  of  2i  pounds  per  1,000  pounds  of  milk.  The  cheese 
was  made  during  the  period  from  September  26  to  October  4.  The 
condition  of  the  milk  was  influenced  in  several  instances  by  the  fact 
that  severe  frosts  had  occurred  in  some  sections,  which  injured  the 
quality  of  the  product.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Alma  cheese,  which  was  in  consequence  somewhat  tainted.  The  milk 
from  which  the  Iowa  cheese  was  made  was  also  reported  as  of  inferior 
quality.  The  Michigan  goods  were  too  high  in  acid,  and  were  cooked 
low,  making  a  soft  cheese,  which  was  quick  curing  and  which  kept 
poorly. 

Origin  of  clieese  and  quantities  used  in  Eastern  experiment. 


Origin. 


I.  Heuvelton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  V 
II.  TurUepoint,  McRean  County,  Pa 

III.  Lowville,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.: 

White 

Colored 

IV.  Martinsburg,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y 

Do 

V.  Triumph.  Trumbull  County,  Ohio 

VI.  Turin,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y 


Style. 


Cheddars . 


Cheddars . 
Stiltons... 

Flats 

Che<idars . 


Number. 


Weight. 


Pounds. 
1,354 
1,794 

755 

746 

1,301 

346 

1,242 

2,825 


These  lota  of  cheese  were  as  nearly  uniform  in  rennet  and  salt  as 
any  that  could  bo  purchased.  The  rennet  extract  varied  from  2^  to  3 
ounces  .and  the  salt  from  2  to  2i  pounds  per  1,000  pounds  of  milk. 

Lot  I  was  made  September  26.  The  milk  was  ripened  to  4i  spaces 
by  the  Marschall  rennet  test  at  a  temperature  of  86^  F.  The  curd 
was  heated  to  98^  F.  in  forty-five  minutes.  One  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  later  the  curd  showed  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  fine  threads  by 
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the  hot-iron  test,  when  the  whey  was  removed.  The  curd  was  then 
packed,  drained,  and  kept  for  three  hours,  after  which  it  was  milled, 
salted,  cooled  to  80^  F.,  and  put  in  the  press. 

Lot  II  was  made  during  the  third  week  in  September,  and  was 
therefore  older  when  put  into  cold  storage  and  did  not  get  the  full 
benefit  of  ripening  at  lower  tempei'atures.  In  making  the  cheese  a 
starter  of  lactic  ferment  was  used  and  the  milk  ripened  to  about  5 
spaces  by  the  Marschall  test. 

Lot  III,  half  colored  and  half  uncolored,  was  ripened  to  3^  spaces 
by  the  Marschall  test.  The  curd  was  cut  in  twenty -five  minutes  and 
heated  to  98^  in  fifty  minutes,  and  after  forty  minutes  showed  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  string  by  the  hot-iron  test  and  was  finished  in  the 
usual  way. 

Lot  IV  was  normal  in  manufacture  and  consisted  of  20  colored 
cheeses  and  28  cheeses  of  the  so-called  Stilton  style.  (These  are  ordi- 
narily known  as  "Young  Americas.") 

Lot  V  was  made  with  3  ounces  of  rennet  extract  for  1,000  pounds 
of  milk,  was  cut  in  thirty  minutes,  then  heated  to  104^^  F.  in  thirty 
minutes,  the  whey  being  drawn  an  hour  and  a  half  later. 

Lot  VI  consisted  of  40  cheeses,  each  cheese  weighing  about  70 
pounds.  It  was  not  at  first  intended  to  include  a  comparative  trial 
between  cheese  in  natural  form  and  coated  with  paraffin  (according 
to  the  increasing  commercial  practice),  and  no  cheese  was  purchased 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  this  purpose;  but  at  the  request 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  through  the 
liberal  cooperation  of  Messrs.  Martin  &  Co.,  this  was  accomplished. 
Martin  &  Co.  furnished  this  lot  of  cheese  at  their  own  expense  and 
risk,  but  they  were  added  to  the  five  purchased  lots,  divided  among 
the  three  curing  rooms,  as  later  recorded,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
conditions  and  examinations  as  the  rest.  The  cheese  contained  in  this 
lot  represented  two  diflFerent  dates  of  manufacture  one  week  apart — 
October  10  (A)  and  October  17  (B). 

This  lot  of  cheese  was  made  at  Turin,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.  The 
milk,  of  good  quality  in  every  respect,  was  warmed  to  86^  F.  and  a 
carefully  prepared  sour-milk  starter  added.  It  was  then  ripened  to 
about  4  spaces  by  the  Marschall  test.  Rennet  extract  was  added  at  the 
rate  of  2^  ounces  for  1,000  pounds  of  milk.  In  twenty-five  to  thirty 
minutes  the  curd  was  cut,  the  cutting  bemg  somewhat  fine,  after  which 
careful  stirring  was  begun  and  continued  until  the  pieces  of  curd  were 
well  separated  and  beginning  to  shrink.  Heat  was  then  applied,  the 
temperature  of  98^  F.  being  reached  in  about  forty-five  minutes.*  Stir- 
ring was  continued  until  the  curd  strung  on  the  hot  iron  one-eighth  of 
an  inch,  when  the  whe}^  was  removed.  The  curd  was  then  matted,  cut 
into  pieces  about  3  by  6  by  6  inches,  and  turned  at  intervals  of  six  or 
eight  minutes  until  the  curd  was  well  drained  and  solid.     The  curd 
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was  then  piled  until  it  acquired  a  smooth,  velvety  feeling,  after  which 
it  was  milled,  spread  out,  stirred,  and  cooled  until  fat  started  from  it 
when  squeezed  in  the  hand.  It  was  then  salted  at  the  rate  of  2  pounds^ 
for  1,000  pounds  of  milk  used,  and  finally  put  in  press.  Light  pres- 
sure was  applied  at  fii-st — just  enough  to  make  the  curd  hold  together 
in  the  form  of  the  mold.  At  the  end  of  one  hour  the  cheeses  were 
removed  from  the  hoops,  the  cloths  and  outside  of  the  cheeses  rinsed 
with  warm  water,  replaced  in  press,  and  pressure  applied  for  eighteen 
hours. 

This  lot  was  placed  in  cold  storage  October  24,  half  of  the  number 
being  covered  with  paraffin  (Ap  and  Bp)  and  half  being  in  natural  con- 
dition (An  and  Bn). 

When  it  was  necessary  to  secure  cheese  from  such  a  wide  range  of 
territory  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  expect  that  the  curing  could 
be  carried  out  as  satisfactorily  as  if  it  had  been  done  at  or  near  the 
factories.  The  varying  period  of  transit  to  which  the  cheese  was  sub- 
jected, with  no  especial  temperature  control,  affected,  of  course,  the 
initial  stages  of  curing;  but  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  prevented 
the  carrying  out  of  immediate  installation  of  the  cheese  in  the  cold- 
curing  rooms,  although  the  shipments  were  made  in  October,  when  the 
temperature  range  was  moderate. 

8HBINXAGE  OF  CHEESE  IN  WEIGHT  WHEN  CUBED  AT 
DIFFEBENT  TEMPEBATT7BE8. 

The  losses  in  weight  which  cheese  undergoes  in  the  curing  process 
is  a  matter  of  such  practical  importance  that  it  is  advisable,  when  pos- 
sible, to  accumulate  data  relating  to  it.  This  is  all  the  more  important 
in  this  connection  because  no  studies  have  yet  been  reported  on  cold- 
cui-ed  cheese,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  losses  in  weight  so  that  the  shrinkage  at  these  lower  tempera- 
tures might  be  compared  with  those  which  normally  obtain  at  the  best 
temperatures  now  employed.  The  average  shrinkage  under  existing 
curing  conditions  in  the  majority  of  factories  results  in  a  loss  of  5  to  T 
per  cent  for  the  first  thirty  days,  with  a  gradually  diminishing  rate 
for  larger  curing  periods.  This  results  in  a  heavy  tax  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  any  factor  which  reduces  these  losses  increases  thereby  the 
total  receipts  from  the  milk  produced. 

FACTORS   INFLUENCING    THE    RATE   OF  LOSS. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  modify  the  rate  at  which  & 
cheese  loses  its  water  content  during  the  course  of  ripening.  The 
following  factors  are  known  to  exert  a  more  or  less  marked  influence^ 
although  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  them  in  order  of  their  relative 
importance,  as  they  are  always  interdependent:  (1)  Temperature  of 
H.  Doc.  743,  58-2 14 
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curing  room;  (2)  relative  humidity  of  air  in  curing  room;  (3)  size  and 
form  of  cheese;  (4)  moisture  content  of  the  cheese;  (5)  protection  to 
external  surface  of  the  cheese. 

The  influence  of  temperature  is  closely  connected  with  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  curing  room;  but,  in  addition  to  the  effect  which  the 
higher  temperatures  exert  on  this  factor,  it  should  be  observed  that 
water  evaporates  more  rapidly  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature, 
even  though  the  relative  humidity  remains  the  same.  The  more  polent 
influence  of  temperature  is,  however,  the  effect  which  varying  degrees 
of  heat  exert  on  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atoiosphere.  A  fall 
of  2(P  F.  from  ordinary  air  temperatures  practically  doubles  the  rela- 
tive humidity,  provided  the  point  of  saturation  is  not  passed.  As  the 
average  relative  humidity  of  the  air  is  generally  over  $0  per  cent, 
it  therefore  follows,  in  cold-curing  rooms  supplied  with  outside  air, 
which  is  from  30^  to  40^  F.  higher  in  sumnter  than  the  inside  tempera- 
tures, that  the  air  of  these  rooms  is  practically  saturated,  thus  greatly 
reducing  the  loss  of  moisture  frcnn  the  cheese. 

So  far  as  the  cheese  itself  is  concerned,  the  moisture  of  the  room 
may  be  materially  altered  by  the  way  in  which  the  cheese  is  handled 
during  the  curing  process.  If  the  cheese  is  dielf -cured,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  most  factories,  the  surrounding  air  more  nearly  approximates 
the  average  relative  himiidity  of  the  entire  room  than  is  the  case  where 
the  goods  are  box-cured»  In  the  latter  case  the  air  is  BEiore  nearly 
saturated,  as  is  shown  by  the  greater  liability  to  mold  and  rind-rot. 

This  point  is  well  shown  in  a  series  of  observations  in  the  Western 
experiments  on  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  in  a  box  containing  a 
cheese  placed  directly  therein  from  the  press. 

To  show  this  the  following  observations  were  made:  Wet  and  dry 
bulb  thermometers  (Hydrodeik)  were  placed  in  a  Cheddar  box  with  a 
30-pound  flat.  An  opening  was  made  in  the  top  and  covered  with 
glass,  so  that  observations-could  be  made  directly  without  opening  the 
box.  The  apparatus  waa  placed  for  a  period  in  rooms  at  different 
temperatures  and  the  observations  recoi*ded  as  follows: 


Befatite  humidity  of  air  mrrounding  box-cured  verswt 

shef/'Cttred  cheese. 

Temper- 
ature 
range. 

Relative  huiaklitT. 

Room. 

Ckeeee 

box. 

Room  I 

35-40 

Percent. 
86-92 
W-75 

5(K7f 

Percent. 
100 

Koom  TI . X     .     xw.^  ^      .      ... 

94 

Room  111 

M-90 

A  factor  which  is  frequently  overlooked  is  the  varying  moisture 
content  of  the  cheese.     The  more  moisture  there  is  left  in  the  cheese 
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the  more  rapid  the  evaporation.  The  varying  moisture  content  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  cheese  is  determined  by  the  temperature  at  which  the 
curds  are  cooked,  the  time  of  exposure,  and  the  acidity  of  the  curd. 
A  cheese  in  which  the  acidity  is  developed  is  materially  drier  than  a 
sweet-card  cheese.  Salt  also  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  water 
content.  In  the  forgoing  cases  the  cause  of  this  diminution  in  mois- 
ture is  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  curd  particles  under  the  influence 
of  these  factors.  An  increase  in  fat  lessens  the  drying  of  the  curd. 
Much  loss  of  moisture  can  also  be  prevented  by  coating  the  cheese 
with  paraffin,  a  practice  which  is  now  coming  into  very  general  use 
for  the  prevention  of  mold  and  to  lessen  shrinkage  in  weight. 

DISCUSSION  OP   RESULTS. 

As  there  are  several  factors  which  aflfect  the  rate  of  shrinkage 
which  the  cheese  suffers  in  curing,  it  will  be  desirable  to  discuss  the 
data  collected  under  several  heads.  The  conditions  of  the  experiment 
were  such  as  to  temperature  that  an  especially  favorable  opportunity 
was  had  for  the  study  of  the  influence  which  this  factor  exerts  on  the 
cheese.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  a  study  of  this  sort  to  have  the 
cheeses  uniform  in  size.  The  moisture  contents  of  the  cheese  can  not, 
of  course,  be  made  alike,  but  in  this  study  the  cheeses  of  the  same 
type  have  been  grouped  together — that  is,  as  firm  Cheddars  suitable 
for  export  and  softer,  moister  cheese  intended  for  home  trade. 

INFLUENCE   OF   TEMPERATURE   ON  SHRINKAGE. 

To  study  the  rate  of  loss  of  moisture  of  Cheddar  cheese  when  kept 
at  diflferent  temperatures,  the  cheeses  were  weighed  at  stated  times. 
Much  more  data  were  collected  on  the  cheese  in  the  lower  temperatures 
than  on  the  60^  lot.  This  was  regarded  necessary,  as  up  to  this  time 
there  was  no  published  data  on  cheese  cured  at  so  low  a  temperature. 
The  following  tables  show  the  losses  in  the  two  experiments: 

Los9e9  at  different  periods  in  cheese  cured  at  different  temperatures —  Western  experiment 


Type  I  (typical  Cheddar).            Type  II  (sweet-curd). 

Tj-pe  III  (soft). 

Days. 

27  cheeses 

tested  at 

40^. 

11  cheeses 

tested  at 

60°. 

9  cheeses 

tested  at 

60°. 

9  cheeses 

tested  at 

40°. 

5  cheeses  1 5  cheeses 

tested  at   tested  at 

60<^.            60°. 

30  cheeses 

tested  at 

40°. 

11  cheeses!  7  cheeses 

tested  at  tested  at 

60°.           eo*'. 

10 

Percent. 

0.88 
.44 
.58 
.83 

1.00 

Percent. 
,0.92 
1.48 
2.00 
2.87 
3.64 

Per  cent. 
0.96 
1.74 
2.06 
2.95 
3.57 

Per  cent. 

0.69 

.82 

.96 

1.15 

1.42 

Percent 
1.02 
1.60 
2.10 
2.97 
3.60 

Percent. 
1.05 
1.77 
2.29 
3.67 
4.47 

Per  call. 

0.49 

.&! 

.84 

Per  cent. 
0.92 
1.89 
9  as 

Per  cent. 
0.85 

20 

1.39 

30 

1.75 

».... 

.  98  '          2. 98 
1.21          a.  55 

2.77 

90 

4.02 
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Losses  at  different  periods  in  cheese  cured  at  different  temperatures —  Western  experiment — 

Continued. 


10-ponnd  Prints. 

20-ponnd  Daisies. 

Days. 

5  cheeses 

tested  at 

40°. 

1  cheese 

tested  at 

50°. 

1  cheese 

tested  at 

60°. 

24chee8e8'l7  cheeses  7  cheeses 

tested  at    tested  at   tested  at 

40».             60''.             60°. 

7 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 
0,62 
.    1.82 
8.1 
6.69 
6.2 
7.45 

Per  cent. 
1.23 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 
0.673 
1.38 
1.98 
2.46 
2.68 
a2.85 

Per  cenL 
1.14 

16 

0.627 

41 

0.865 
1.85 
1.73 
2.61 

4,92 
8.64 
9.88 
11.11 

8.11 

78 

1.26 

1.'40 

al.89 

4.26 

100 

4.64 

167 

a5.66 

a  149  days. 
Weight  lost  by  cheese  in  EaMem  experiment. 


Lot, 

Average 
weight 
of  each 
cheese. 

Age  when 
placed 
in  cold 

storage. 

Age 

when 

weighed. 

Amount  lost  per  100  pounds 
of  cheese— 

At  40°  F. 

-^tSO^F. 

At60°F. 

I.  New  York  export  Cheddars 

POUTUU. 

f       "" 
45 

-*& 

1       ^ 
1       84 

1  " 

I        34 

I        65 
[        12.5 
1        12,5 
I        12.5 
f        36.5 
1        36.5 
I        36.5 

f        '' 
70 

70 

f       70 

70 

70 

\        70 
I        70 

f        " 
70 

I       70 

Days. 
9 
9 
9 
18 
18 
18 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

Weeks. 
20 
28 
85 
20 
28 
36 
20 
28 
20 
28 
35 
20 
28 
35 
20 
28 
35 
19 
27 
34 
17 
25 
32 
17 
25 
82 
17 
25 
32 
17 
25 
82 

Pounds. 
4.5 
5.8 
7.0 
2.7 
3.5 
4.5 
4.2 
5.6 
^.0 
4.3 
6.2 
4.4 
5.3 
6.8 
4.6 
6.6 
9.1 
4.6 
5.6 
7.2 
2.6 
8.1 
4.5 
0.3 
0.6 
0.9 
.  3.4 
4.4 
5.8 
0.3 
0.4 
0.7 

Pounds. 
4.4 
6.0 

Pounds. 
6.8 

11.  Pennsylvania  Cheddars 

3.7 
4.5 

6.1 

III.  New  York  flats  (A)  white 

6.8 
7.2 
5.4 
7.4 

«.8 

III.  New  York  flats  (B)  colored 

8.2 

IV.  New  York  (A)  large 

5.4 
5.7 

-  7.3 

IV.  New  York  (B)  Stilton 

8.1 
11.1 

12.0 

6.6 
8.3 

9  0 

V.  Ohio  flats 

VI.  Export  Cheddars  (An.) 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

2.4 
4.0 

4.2 

VI.  Export  Cheddars,  paraffined  (Ap.).. 

0.5 
0.9 

1.4 

VI    New  York  Cheddars  (Bn.).  . 

VI.   New  York   Cheddars,    paraffined 

0.5 
0.6 

1.6 

(Bn.) 
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From  the  data  contained  in  the  above  tables  we  are  enabled  to  make 
the  following  statements: 

(1)  The  cheese  continued  to  lose  water  in  nearly  every  case  so  long 
as  weighings  were  made.  • 

(2)  The  loss  of  weight  was  least  at  40°  F.  and  increased  with  increase 
in  temperature.  The  losses  in  weight  of  the  larger  cheeses  in  the 
Western  experiment  for  a  ninety-day  period  ranged  from  1  to  1.4 
pounds  per  100  in  the  40'^  curing  room,  while  those  in  the  50°  and  60° 
rooms  shrunk  from  3.5  to  4.5  pounds  per  100.  -  The  prints  at  40°  lost 
1.7  pounds  per  100,  the  Daisies  losing  1.4  pounds  per  100  at  40° 
and  4.64  pounds  per  100  at  60°.  In  the  Eastern  experiment  the 
losses  after  twenty  weeks  varied  from  2.7  to  4.6  pounds  per  100  at 
40°  F.,  and  at  60°  from  5.1  to  12.0  pounds  per  100,  the  latter  being 
for  the  Stiltons,  or  Young  Americas. 

(3)  The  softer  varieties,  as  shown  in  types  II  and  III  of  the  West- 
ern experiment,  show  greater  losses  than  the  firm  Cheddars,  especially 
at  the  higher  temperature. 

INFLUENCE   OF   SIZE   AND   FORM   OF  CHEESE   ON    SHRINKAGE. 


The  size  of  the  cheese  influences  the  loss  of  moisture.  Small  cheeses, 
other  conditions  being  the  same,  lose  a  larger  proportion  of  moisture 
in  curing  than  do  large  ones,  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  surface 
relative  to  weight  in  the  smaller  cheeses.  This  tendency  is  shown  by 
the  following  tabulated  statements: 

Weight  lost  per  100  pounds  of  cheese  in  tweniy  weeks — Eastern  experiment. 


Average  weight  of  cheese. 


At  AOP  F. 


At60°F. 


At60°F. 


70  pounds. 
45  pounds. . 
85  pounds. 
124  pounds. 


Pounds. 
2.5 
2.7 
3.9 
4.6 


Pounds. 
2.4 
8.7 
5.9 
8.1 


Pounds. 

4.2 

5.1 

8.5 

12.0 


Weight  lost  per  100  pounds  of  cheese  in  Western  experiment. 


Average  weight  of  cheese. 


Age  of 
cheese. 


At40OF. 


At50°F. 


AteooF. 


Days. 


S2.5  pounds 
20  pounds . . 

10  pounds . . 


90 
78 

100 
78 

100 


Pounds. 
1.00 
1.25 
1.40 
1.35 
1.78 


Pounds. 
3.64 
2.46 
2.58 
6.59 
6.2 


Pounds. 
3.58 
4.26 
4.64 
8.64 
9.88 
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INFLUENCE  OF   PARAFFINING  CHEESE    ON    SHRINKAGE   DURING  CURING. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  custom  of  coating  the  cheese  with  an 
impervious  layer  has  been  suggested,  with  the  object  mainly  of  pre- 
venting the  development  of  mold.  For  this  purpose  paraffin  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  suitable  agent.  The  application  of  such  a  layer 
to  the  cheese  not  only  prevents  the  growth  of  mold  spores  by  exclud- 
ing the  air,  but  materially  retards  the  rate  at  which  the  cheese  loses 
its  moisture.  Paraffined  cheese,  therefore,  dries  out  much  more  slowly 
than  the  untreated  prokiuct,  and  the  application  of  this  method  is  of 
particular  service  in  the  handling  of  the  smaller  types  of  cheeses, 
which  have  a  relatively  larger  superficial  area  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  method  of  covering  cheese  with  paraffin  greatly  reduces  the  loss 
of  moisture.  In  the  Eastern  experiment  the  loss  of  moisture  in  large 
(70-pound)  cheeses  covered  with  paraffin  was  only  0.3  pound  per  100 
pounds  of  cheese  at  the  end  of  twenty  weeks  at  40^  F.,  0.5  pound  at 
50^  F.,  and  1.4  pounds  at  60^  F.  In  the  smaller  kinds  of  cheese  the 
loss  of  moisture  was  greater  at  all  temperatures. 

In  the  Western  experiment  the  10-pound  print  cheese  covered  with 
paraffin  had  lost  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  days  3.5  pounds  per  100 
pounds  of  cheese  at  50°  F.,  while  the  unparaffined  prints  had  lost  6.2 
pounds  per  100  pounds.  The  loss  of  the  20-pound  Daisies  was  not  so 
marked.  At  the  end  of  one  hundred  days  the  loss  was  2  pounds  per 
100  pounds  of  cheese  at  50^  F.  and  3.49  at  60°  F.,  while  the  unparaf- 
fined lot  lost  2.58  pounds  per  100  at  50^  F.  and  4.64  pounds  at  60°  F. 

By  covering  the  cheese  with  pai'affin  the  total  loss  of  moisture  can 
be  reduced  several  pounds  per  100.  In  addition,  the  use  of  paraffin 
prevents  the  growth  of  mold.  In  all  cases  cheeses  covered  with  paraf- 
fin were  entirely  clear,  while  the  others  wei*e  more  or  less  heavily 
coated  with  mold. 

EFFECT   OF  TEMPERATURE   ON  THE   QUALITT  OF  CHEESE. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  cheese  examined  at  intervals 
by  commercial  experts,  who  were  to  score  the  cheeses  separately.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Baer  scored  frequently  the  cheeses  of  the  Western 
experiment.  Unfortunately,  different  standards  were  chosen  by  the 
two  sets  of  judges.  In  the  West  the  basis  of  a  perfect  cheese  was  45 
for  flavor,  30  for  texture,  15  for  color,  and  10  for  finish,  while  in  New 
York  it  was  50  for  flavor,  25  for  texture,  15  for  color,  and  10  for 
finish.  The  results  of  the  different  scores  are  given  in  the  following 
tables: 
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Summary  of  scores  and  values  of  cheese  in  Type  I  {firm  export  type). 


Flavor  (standard  45) . 

Texture  (standard  30). 

Price  (standard 
13  cents). 

40°.    1    60°. 

600. 

40°. 

60°. 

60O. 

40°. 

50°. 

60°. 

1                 

33.3 

87 

41.5 

43 

43.8 

S4.3 
88.8 
42.3 
41 

35.8 
89 
42.8 
39.5 

23.3 

aj 

28.6 
29.3 
29 

22.3 
25.  S 

28.5 
29 

24.3 
26.8 
29 
27.5 

2 

10 

11.81 
12.69 
12.75 

10.5 
12.4 
12 

10.8 

3 

5 

12.4 
11.44 

8      

1 

Summary  of  scores  of  cheese  and  values  in  Type  IT  (sweet-curd). 


Age  in  months. 

nsTor  (standard  45). 

Texture  (standard  80) . 

Price  (standard 
ISceots). 

40°. 

50°. 

60°. 

40°. 

50°. 

60°. 

40°. 

60°. 

60°. 

1 

85 

86.5 
40 
«5 

22 
22 
23.5 
25 

9.5 

1 , 

3 

87.6 
40.5 
89 

38 

40i5 

38 

28.5 

27 

26 

25 
26 
2( 

10 

11.7 
U 

10.25 
11.18 
10.% 

9.75 
10.87 

5 

10.25 

Summary  of  scores  and  values  of  cheese  in  Type  III  {soft  Michigan  cheese) . 


Age  in  months. 


FlaTor  (standard  45) . 


40°. 


60°. 


32.6 

39 

37.7 


! 


35.3 
89.5 
87 


60°. 


33 
87 
40.2 
37.7 


Texture  (standard 30). 


40°. 


21.7 
26.3 
25.8 


5©°. 


22.7 
26.3 
25.5 


60°. 


23 
23.3 
26.8 
25.5 


Price  (standard 
13  cents). 


40°. 


9.3 
11.25 
10.4 


60°. 


60°. 


10.2 
11.4 
10.2 


10.5 
11.5 
10 


Comparimm  of  average  nwnerieal  and  commercial  scores  made  by  jury  whgn  the  cheese  was 
S  and  6  months  old —  Western  experiment. 

FIRST  JURY  TEST  (3  MONTHS). 


At  40°. 

AtSO**. 

At  60°. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_l_ 

27.6 

27.8 

28.8 

.28.3 

1 

14.3 
15 
14.6 
14.3 

12.6 
12.6 
12.6 
12.6 

1 

42.3 
43.6 
43 
42 

1 

28.6 
27.8 
26.3 
27.3 

6 

1 

ryp«  /  itjfftieal  Okeddar). 

WiscouiB: 

T.  J.,  Boas 

41.3 
42.8 
44 
43.3 

25.8 
26.3 
28.6 
28.6 

11.8 
15 
14.8 
14.3 

12.3 
12.2 
12.8 
12.6 

48.8 

44.1 

44 

43 

14 
15 

14.2 
14.3 

12  4 

H.  J.  N..  Muscoda 

P.  H.K., Nicholson... 
LaX^LaCroose 

12.5 
12.3 
12.3 

Total 

170.9 

109.3 

66.9 

49.9 

174.4 

112 

58.2 

60.4 

171.9 

110     1  57.5 

49.5 

42.7 

27.8 

14 

12.5 

43.6 

28 

14.5 

12.6 

48 

27  5     14  4 

12.4 
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Comparison  of  average  numerical  and  commercial  scores  made  by  jury  when  the  cheese  was 
S  and  6  morUhs  old,  etc. — Continued. 

FIRST  JURY  TEST  (3  MONTHS)— Continued. 


At  40°. 

At  50°. 

At  60°. 

<» 

1^ 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

H 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

2 

l)/pe  II  {sweet-curd). 

E.G.H.,  Union 

42.6 

27.6 

13.6 

12.3 

42.6 

26.6 

13 

12.2 

42.6 

28 

18.2 

12.4 

IlUnoIs: 

J.  B.  G..  Steriing 

40.6 

25.6 

14.3 

11.2 

40 

25 

14 

11.1 

^0 

24.6 

14 

11.1 

Total 

83.2 

53.2 

27.9 

23.5 

82.6 

51.6 

27 

28.3 

82.6 

52.6 

27.2 

23.5 

Average 

41.6 

26.6 

13.9 

11.7 

41.3 

25.8 

.13.6 

11.6 

41.3 

26.3 

13.6 

11.7 

Type  III  («q/I) . 

Michigan: 

A.  H.  B.,  Merrill.  I.... 

39.6 

26 

18 

11.9 

40.6 

26.6 

13 

12.2 

41 

26 

13 

12.2 

A.  H.B.,  Merrill,  II... 

40.6 

26.3 

12.5 

11.8 

41.6 

27.6 

13.8 

12.1 

40 

26.6 

12.6 

12 

A.  H.B.,  Merrill,  III.. 

40.3 

27.3 

13 

11.3 

42.6 

28 

13.3 

12 

40.3 

26.8 

13 

11.6 

A.  H.B.,  Merrill,  IV.. 

42 

28 

13.6 

12.3 

41 

26.6 

12.6 

11.8 

42 

27 

12.6 

12 

Total 

162.5 

107.6 

52.1 

47.8 

165.8 

108.8 

52.2 

48.1 

163.8 

105.9 

6L2 

17.7 

Average 

40.6 

26.9 

13 

11.8 

41.4 

27.2 

13 

12 

40.8 

26.5 

12.8 

11.9 

SECOND  JURY  TEST  (5  MONTHS). 

At  40°. 

At  50°. 

At  60°. 

c8 

M 

N 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Type  I  {typical  Cheddar). 
Wisconsin: 

T.  J.,  Boaz 

43.5 
44 
41 
41 

28.5 
29.5 
28 
27.6 

16 
16 
16 
13.5 

12.8 
18 
12.6 
12.1 

40 
43.6 
41.6 
40 

23.5 
28.5 
28.6 
26.6 

16 
16 
-15 
12.5 

12.5 
12.9 
12.6 
U.9 

38.5 
43 
42 
85 

28.5 
28 
28.5 
26 

15 

15   * 
'15 
14 

12.4 

H.  J.  N..  Muscoda 

P.  H.K.,  Nicholson... 
LaX,  Lacrosse 

12.8 
12.8 
U 

Total 

169.5 

113.5 

68.5 

60.5 

166 

112 

57.6 

49.9 

158.5 

110 

69 

49 

Average 

42.4 

28.4 

14.6 

12.6 

41.2 

28 

14.4 

12.5 

89.6 

27.6 

14.7 

12.2 

Type  II  {Btveet-curd). 
Iowa: 

E.  Q.  H.,  Union 

41.6 
38.5 

26 
24.5 

13 
13.5 

12 
11 

39.6 
89 

25 
25.6 

13 
13.6 

.11.5 
11.1 

nilnols: 

J.  B.  G.,  Sterling , 

89 

25 

13.5 

11 

Total 

80 

50.6 

26.5 

23 

78.5 

50.5 

26.6 

22.6 

Average 

40 

25.2 

13.2 

11.5 

89.2 

25.2 

13.2 

11.3  1  89 

25 

13.5 

11 

Type  III  {sqfl). 
Michigan: 

A.  H.B.,  Merrill,  I.... 
A.  H.B..  Merrill,  II... 
A.  H.B.,  MerriU,  III.. 
A.  H.  B.,  Merrill,  IV.. 

36 
40 
38 
43 

26 
26 
27 
27 

11 
11 
13 
12 

11.6 
11 

11.3 
12.8 

36.5 
38.5 
39.6 
42.5 

26.5 
25.5 
25.5 
27.5 

11.5 
U 
11 
12.6 

11.8 
U 

11.4 
12,3 

37 
87.6 
38.6 
40.6 

26.5 
25.6 
26 
25 

11 
11 

12.5 
11 

11.6 
11 

11.4 
11.8 

Total 

157 

106 

47 

46.2 

157 

106 

46 

46.6  153.5 

103 

45.6 

45.8 

Average 

39.2 

26.5 

11.7 

11.5 

39.2 

26.2 

11.6 

11.6  j  88.4 

25.7 

11.4 

U.4 
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Results  of  scoring  of  cheese — Eastern  experiment. 


Lot 

Date  of  exam- 
ination. 

Temper- 
ature of 
curing 
room. 

Flavor 
(stand- 
ard, 60). 

Texture 
(stand- 
ard, 26). 

Ck)lor 
(stand- 
ard,15). 

Finish 
(stand- 
ard,10). 

Total 
score. 

Remarks. 

Oct     6. 1902 
Dec.  15,1902 

OF. 

48 
48 

24 
24 

15 
15 

10 
10 

97 
97 

40 

....do 

60 

46.5 

23 

15 

10 

94.5 

....do 

60 

46 

22 

15 

10 

93 

Feb.  13,1903 

40 

46.7 

23.3 

15 

10 

95 

....do 

60 

44.3 

28 

14.7 

10 

92. 

I 

....do 

60 

42.7 

22 

14.3 

10 

89 

Apr.  10,1903 

40 

46.8 

23 

14.7 

10 

n 

Flavor  not  perfectly 
clean. 

....do 

60 

44.7 

22.7 

14.6 

10 

92 

Flavor  somewhat 
tainted. 

June   1.1903 

40 

48 

24.7 

15 

10 

OT.7 

Clean  flavor  and  silky 
texture. 

Oct     6,1902 
Dec.  15,1902 

48 
48 

24 
28.5 

15 
15 

10 
10 

97 
96.5 

40 

....do 

60 

48 

23 

15 

10 

96 

....do 

60 

47 

22,5 

15 

10 

94.5 

Feb.  13,1908 

40 

46 

•     22 

16 

10 

93 

U 

....do 

60 
60 

45 
44 

22 
22 

15 
15 

10 
10 

92 
91 

....do 

Apr.  10,1903 

40 

46.7 

22.3 

15 

10 

98 

Flavor  not  perfectly 
clean. 

....do 

50 

43.7 

22.8 

14.7 

10 

90.7 

Flavor  tainted. 

Jnne    1,1908 

Oct.     7, 1902 
Dec.  15,1902 

40 

46 

48 

23 
24 

15 
15 

10 
10 

94 
97 

Flavor  flat;  texture 
smooth  and  silky. 

40 

48.5 

24 

15 

10 

OT.5 

...-do 

60 

48 

24 

15 

10 

97 

....do 

60 

46.5 

33 

15 

10 

94.5 

m 

Feb.  13,1903 

40 

47.7 

23.7 

15 

10 

96.4 

Flavor  clean;  texture 
waxrlike. 

....do 

50 

47.7 

24 

15 

10 

96.7 

..:.do 

60 

45.3 

23.3 

14.8 

10 

W.4 

Apr.  10,1903 

....do 

June   1,1903 

Oct     8,1902 

Dec.  15,1902 

40 
60 
40 

47.7 
46.7 
47 

47 

47.5 

24 

28.7 

24 

23 

23.5 

15 
15 
15 

14 

14 

10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

96.7 
95.4 
96 

91 

95 

Flavor  slightly  bitter. 
Flavor  clean;  texture 

smooth  and  silky. 
Rather  acid  and  of  im- 

40 

perfect  color. 

....do 

60 

46.5 

22.5 

18.6 

10 

92.5 

....do 

60 

44.5 

22 

13.5 

10 

90 

Feb.  18,1903 

40 

44.7 

22.7 

13.3 

10 

90.7 

....do 

60 

42.3 

22 

12.3 

10 

86.6 

....do 

60 

41.7 

21.3 

12 

10 

85 

IV  (A). 

Apr.  10,1908 

40 

46 

23 

14.7 

10 

93.7 

Flavor  acid;  texture 
stiff. 

....do 

60 

43.3 

22 

18 

10 

88.3 

Flavor  acid  and  not 
clean;  texture 
harsh;  color  imper- 
fect. 

June    1,1903 

40 

46 

23 

12.7 

10 

91.7 

Flavor  clean;  texture 
smooth  and  silky; 
color  light. 
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Rerndts  of  georing  of  ekeege — EaMem  expertmeM — Continued. 


Lot. 

Date  of  exam- 
ination. 

Temper- 
ature of 
corln; 

room. 

Flavor 
(stand- 
ard, 50). 

Texture 
(ftmnd- 
afd,»). 

Color 
(stand- 
ard, 15). 

Piniflh 
(stend- 
«id,15). 

Total 
■core. 

Remarks. 

°F. 

rOct.     8, 1902 

48 

23 

15 

/     10 

96 

Dec.  15.1902 

40 

48 

23.6 

15 

10 

96.5 

do 

60 

47.5 

23.6 

15 

10 

96 

do 

00 

46.5 

22.5 

15 

10 

94 

Feb.  13,1903 

40 

47.3 

23.7 

16 

10 

96 

IV  B... 

do 

50 

46 

22 

15 

10 

92 

do 

60 

41 

22 

16 

10 

91 

Apr.  10»19Ce 

40 

46.3 

24.  S 

16 

10 

96.6 

do 

50 

46.3 

24 

14.7 

10 

95 

June    1,1906 

40 

46.7 

23.8 

16 

10 

96 

Flavor  clean;  texture 
wax-like. 

Oct.    18,1902 
Dec.  16,1902 

46 

23 

15 

10 

94 

40 

46.6 

28.6 

15 

10 

* 

do 

60 

45 

22.5 

15 

10 

92.5 

do 

60 

40.5 

20.5 

15 

10 

8» 

Feb.  13,1903 

40 

«.3 

M.8 

14.7 

10 

91.7 

do 

60 

48.7 

20.8 

M.7 

10 

88.7 

V 

do 

60 

48 

20 

14.7 

10 

87.7 

Apr.  10.1903 

40 

45.3 

22 

*  14.7 

10 

92 

Flavor  and  texture 
impexfect. 

do 

60 

4i 

21.7 

14.3 

10 

90 

SUghtiT  biUer  and  of 
weak  texture. 

June   1.1903 

40 

46 

22.7 

16 

10 

93.7 

Flavor  clean;  texture 
smooth  and  paaty. 

Dec.  15,1902 

40 

49 

« 

16 

10 

98 

do 

50 

48.5 

23.5 

16 

10 

97 

do 

00 

48 

23.5 

15 

10 

96.5 

Feb.   13.1903 

40 

48 

24 

15 

10 

9T 

VI.  An. 

do 

50 

48 

24 

15 

10 

97 

do 

60 

43.3 

23 

15 

» 

93.3 

Apr.  10,1903 

40 

48 

24 

15 

10 

97 

do 

50 

48 

24 

16 

10 

97 

Junel,  1903 

40 

47.7 

24.3 

15 

10 

97 

Surface  covered  wttk 
mold. 

rFeb.  13,1903 

40 

48 

24 

16 

10 

97 

do 

50 

48 

24 

15 

10 

97 

do 

60 

46.3 

28.8 

15 

M 

^3 

VI.  Ap. 

Apr.  10,1906 

40 

48.3 

24 

16 

10 

97.3 

do 

60 

48 

24 

16 

10 

97 

June    1,1908 

40 

48.7 

24.8 

16 

10 

9S 

CoDditioii  pcacUcaUy 
perfect;  surface 
bri^t  and  clear. 

,Feb.  13,1903 

40 

48 

24 

15 

10 

97 

do 

60 

48 

24 

16 

10 

97 

do 

00 

44.7 

22.7 

14.3 

10 

91.7 

VI.  Bn . 

Apr.  10,1903 

■40 

4B 

24 

15 

10 

97 

do 

60 

47 

24 

15 

10 

96 

June    1,1903 

40 

47.7 

24.8 

15 

10 

97 

mold. 

[Feb.  18,1903 

40 

46 

24 

16 

10 

97 

do 

50 

48 

24 

16 

10 

97 

do 

00 

45.7 

23 

15 

10 

93.7 

VI.  Bp . 

Apr.  10,1903 

40 

48 

24 

15 

10 

97 

do 

60 

47 

24 

16 

10 

96 

June    1,1903 

40 

48.7 

24.3 

16 

10 

98 

Condition  pracUcally 
perfect;  surface 
bright  and  clean. 
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A  general  summary  of  the  average  scores  of  cheese  showing  the 
effect  of  temperature  on  quality  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Averages  of  flavor  and  texture  for  the  total  experiment  in  the  E(tst.(^ 


QuallUes. 

At  40°. 

At  60*'. 

At  60°. 

Flavor 

42,7 
28.1 

41.8 
27.6 

40.8 

Texture 

26.6 

Average  of  scores  of  Types  J,  //,  and  III  of  the  Western  experiment. 


Age 
(months). 


At  40°. 


At  50°. 


At  60°. 


FlaTor  (10  lots) .. 

Flavor  (9  lots) 

Texture  (10  lots) . 
Texture  (9  lots) . . 


41.66 
40.65 
27.01 
27 


42.28 
40.05 
27.24 
26.75 


41.78 


26.85 
26.4 


a  For  comparison  reduced  to  the  standard  used  in  the  West,  namely,  flavor  45  and  texture  30. 

Good  cheese  was  produced  at  all  temperatures.  Naturally  that 
cured  at  60^  developed  more  rapidly  than  the  goods  cured  at  the 
lower  temperatures,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  even  at  this  tempera- 
ture some  of  the  firm-textured  cheese  went  off  in  five  months.  The 
50^  and  40^  cheeses  were  behind  the  60^  in  development,  but  in  time 
reached  as  high  as  the  60^  lot  and  were  generally  of  a  better  quality, 
and  kept  this  maximum  condition  much  longer.  This  enhanced  keep- 
ing quality  was  more  pronounced  at  40^  than  at  SO'^. 

The  variation  in  flavor  shown  at  different  temperatures  was  more 
marked  than  any  other  characteristic.  At  higher  temperatures  the 
flavor  was  more  developed  during  the  early  ripening  stages,  but  as 
the  cheese  increased  in  age  the  quality  of  the  flavor  at  the  higher  tem- 
peratures dciteriorated  more  rapidly  than  in  the  cold-cured,  while  the 
cold-cured  cheese  improved  slowly. 

The  texture  of  the  cheese  followed  quite  closely  a  development  simi- 
lar to  '*  flavor.''  At  high  temperatures  the  cheeses  were  subject  to 
irregular  ragged  cracks.  Plates  XI,  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV  show  the 
texture  of  cheese  cured  in  Western  experiment. 

The  improved  condition  with  reference  to  flavor  and  texture  natu- 
rally reappears  in  the  commercial  standard,  in  which  the  40°  cheese, 
while  developing  somewhat  more  slowly,  soon  passes  both  the  50°  and 
60°  and  continues  to  improve,  while  the  two  latter  decline  toward  the 
end  of  the  experiment. 

The  effect  of  covering  cheese  with  paraffin  was  in  several  cases  to 
improve  the  quality  as  compared  with  cheese  not  so  covered.  The 
difference  was  more  marked  at  60°  F.  than  at  lower  temperatures. 
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RESULTS  OF  USE  OF  PARAFFIN. — EASTERN   EXPERIMENT. 

Results  of  use  of  paraffin. 


Character  of  cheese. 


Age  in 
weeks. 


At  40°  F. 


At60°F. 


At60°F. 


Cheese,  nonnal  (An) 

Cheese,  nonnal  (Bn) 

Cheese  covered  with  paraffin  ( Ap) 

Cheese  covered  with  paraffin  (Bp) 

Cheese,  nonnal  (An) 

Cheese,  normal  (Bn) 

Cheese  covered  with  paraffin  ( Ap) 

Cheese  covered  with  paraffin  (Bp) 

Cheese,  normal  (AnandBn) 

Cheese  covered  with  paraffin  (Ap  and  Bp) 


V7 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97.3 

97 

97 

98 


93.3 
91.7 


93.7 


WESTERN    EXPERIMENT. 
20-POUND  DAISIES. 


Age 
(months). 

Flavor. 

Texture. 

Curing  temperature. 

Paraf- 
fined. 

Unparaf- 
fined. 

Paraf. 
fined. 

Unparaf. 
fined. 

4(y>F 

1             ^ 
1             5 

1             * 

1    I 

43.8 

41.5 

43 

40.5 

41.3 

39.5 

43.3 

41 

43 

40 

42 

85 

28.6 

27 

28.6 

26.6 

27.6 

28 

28.6 

60°  F 

27.5 
28.3 

60°  F> 

26.5 
27.3 

25 

10-POUND  PRINTS. 


40°  F. 


60°  F. 


60°  F. 


38 

43.3 

38 

43.3 

40 

43.8 


88 

43 

38 

43.3 

40 

42.6 


22 

28.3 

21 

28.6 

25 

28.6 


22 

27.6 

24 

28 
25 
28.6 


Increased  value  resulting  from  improvement  in  quality  of  cheese  cured 
at  low  temperatures. — We  have  already  studied  the  results  of  the  scores 
furnished  by  the  experts  who  examined  the  cheese  from  time  to  time. 
They  were  requested  also  to  place  upon  the  different  lots  of  cheese  a 
commercial  valuation  based  upon  the  results  of  their  scoring.  Below 
we  present  these  commercial  valuations  in  tabulated  form.  The 
experts  properly  disregarded  the  actual  market  rates,  which  have 
fluctuations  sometimes  difficult  to  account  for,  and  established  as  their 
constant  basis  of  valuation  13  cents  per  pound  for  cheese  scoring  over 
95  points,  with  the  exception  of  Lot  VI,  which  was  a  very  superior 
class  of  goods. 
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Ah.  RPT.  B.  A.  1. 1903,  Plate  XI. 


Three  Cheese  Sections— Type  I. 

CheeHe  at  U>p  cwred  at  40°,  In  middle  at  50°.  and  at  bottom  at  60°. 
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An.  Rpt.  B.  a.  I.  1903.  PLATE  X|l. 


Two  Vertical  Cheese  Sections— Type  I. 

Cheese  cured  nt  -10°  on  left  ftiifl  eheese  c-nred  iit  (HP  on  right. 
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An.  Rpt.  B.  a.  I.  1903.  PLATE  XIII. 
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Ah.  Rpt.  B.  a.  I.  1903.  PLATE  XIV, 


Three  Cheese  Sections— Illinois  Cheese. 
Cheese  at  top  cured  at  40°,  in  middle  at  50°,  and  at  bottom  at  60°. 
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Date  of  ex- 
amination. 

Temper- 
ature of 
curing 
room. 

Lot  I. 

Lot  II. 

LotllL 

Lot  IV. 

LotV. 

LotVL 

A. 

B. 

An. 

• 

Ap. 

Bn. 

Bp. 

Dee.  15,  1902. 

Do 

Do 

Feb.  13, 1903 . 

Do 

Do 

Apr.  9, 1903.- 

Do 

Junel,  1908.. 

op. 
40 
60 
60 
40 
60 
60 
40 
60 
40 

CcnU. 

13 

12,75 

12.60 

13 
"12.26 

12 

12.76 

12.25 

Cents. 
13 
13 

12.75 
12.50 
12.25 
12.25 
12.50 
12.26 

Cents. 
13 
13 

12.75 
13 
13 

12.60 
13 
13 

Cenit. 
13 

12.50 
12 
12 

11.75 
11.75 
12.50 
12 

CeiiU. 
13 
13 

12.75 
13 

12.25 
12.25 
13 
13 

Cents. 
13 

12.50 
n.75 
12.25 
12 

11.75 
12.60 
12.25 

Cents. 
13.75 
13.75 
13.76 
14.25 
14.25 
13.50 
14.75 
14.50 
14.50 

Cents. 
18.75 
13.76 
13.75 
14.25 
14.25 
13.75 
14.75 
14.75 
14.50 

Cents. 
13.75 
13.76 
13.75 
14.25 
14.25 
13.25 
14.75 
14.50 
14.75 

Cents. 
13.75 
18.75 
18.75 
14.25 
14.25 
18.60 
14.75 
14.76 
14.75 

WESTERN  EXPERIMENT. 


Age  when  exam- 
ined. 

Temper- 
ature of 
curing 
room. 

Type  I. 

TypelL 

Type  III. 

Daisies. 

Prints. 

Unpara^ 
fined. 

Paraf- 
fined. 

Unparaf- 
flned. 

Paraf- 
fined. 

8  months 

40 
60 
60 
40 
60 
60 

12.5 
12.6 
12.4 
12.6 
12.5 
12.2 

11.7 
11.6 
11.7 

n.6 

11.3 
11 

11.8 
12 

n.9 

11.5 
11.6 
11.4 

12.6 

12.6 

12.25 

12.12 

11.87 

11 

12.6 

12.6 

12.5 

12.25 

11.87 

11.62 

12.41 
12.5 
12.6 

12.6 

Do 

12.75 

Do 

12.6 

5  months 

Do 

Do 

In  studying  the  above  data  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  40°  and  50° 
cured  goods  had  a  higher  value  than  those  cured  at  60°  F.  If  the 
cheese  cured  at  60°  had  been  kept  for  a  longer  period  the  decrease  in 
value  would  have  been  serious.  The  decreased  loss  of  moisture  in  the 
lower  temperatures,  together  with  the  improved  quality,  makes  quite 
a  difference  in  the  market  value  of  the  cheese. 

The  following  table  illustrates  this  very  clearly: 

Money  returns  at  several  temperatures. 


Temperature  of  curing. 

Cured 
cheese 

equivalent 
to  100 

pounds  of 
green 
cheese. 

Market 
price  of  1 
pound  of 

cheese. 

Receipts 

from  100 

pounds of 

cheese. 

40PF 

Pounds. 
96.2 
95.2 
92.2 

Cents. 
18.276 
13.050 
12.675 

Dollars. 
12.77 

CO'^F 

12.42 

60°  F 

11.69 
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RESULTS  OF   CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS   OF   CHEESE. 

Analytical  data  were  obtained  only  on  the  cheeses  in  the  Eastern 
experiment. 

The  process  of  cheese  ripening. — ^When  cheese  ripens,  the  most 
prominent  change. taking  place  is  in  the  nitrogen  compKHinds.  The 
casein  of  milk  is  changed  by  the  action  of  rennet  enzyme  into  curd, 
chemically  known  as  paracasein.  In  the  process  of  cheese  making 
lactic  acid  is  formed,  and  this  unites  with  the  paracasein,  forming  a 
compound  known  as  paracasein  monolactate.^  It  is  this  compound 
that  imparts  to  cheese  cui*d  the  property  of  forming  fine  strings  on  a 
hot  ii*on,  and  it  is  the  formation  of  this  paracasein  monolactate  that 
accounts  for  the  changes  in  appearance,  plasticity,  and  textui'e  of 
cheese  curd  during  the  process  of  cheddaring.  However,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  process 
of  cheese  ripening  start  with  and  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
paracasein  monolactate  or  some  similar  compound.  Hence,  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view  cheese  ripening  consists  mainly  of  the  change 
of  paracasein  monolactate  into  other  forms  of  nitrogen  compounds, 
chief  among  which,  in  the  order  of  their  formation,  are  paranuclein^ 
caseoses,  peptones,  amido  compounds^  and  ammonia.  These  com- 
pounds, formed  from  paracasein  moDolaclate,  are  readily  soluble  in 
water,  while  paracasein  monohctate  is  not.  Hence,  in  ripened  cheese 
wc  have  larger  amounts  of  substances  that  are  soluble  and  smaller 
amounts  of  substances  that  are  insoluble.  Ripened  cheese  is  for  this 
reason  believed  to  be  more  I'eadily  digestible  than  green  cheese.  The 
amount  of  soluble  nitrogen  compounds  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the 
extent  of  cheese  ripening. 

This  present  investigation  offers  an  opportunity  for  studying  the 
chemical  results  of  cheese  ripening  under  different  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  with  a  number  of  different  types  of  Cheddar  cheese  under 
commercial  conditions. 

Moisture  in  cheese. — Before  taking  up  a  study  of  the  nitrogen  com- 
pounds of  the  cheese  under  investigation  we  will  call  attention  to  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  cheese. 

In  the  case  of  Lots  I,  II,  111,  and  IV,  in  which  the  moisture  was 
determined  when  the  cheese  was  placed  in  cold  storage,  the  moisture 
content  was  found  to  vary  from  34.20  to  35.44  per  cent;  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  comparatively  small  variation.  In  Lots  IV  and  V  the 
nKiisture  must  have  been  above  40  per  cent  at  the  time  the  cheese  was 
placed  in  cold  storage,  because  ten  weeks  later,  when  the  first  analysis 
was  made,  the  moisture  was  about  39  per  cent.  The  result  of  moisture 
determination  shows  a  gradual  decrease  in  moisture  as  the  cheese 
becomes  older,  as  indicated  by  the  following  averages: 

a  Bui.  No.  214,  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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Al¥PF. 


AtSO^F. 


At60«>F. 


When  put  in  cold  storage 

After  being  in  stotage  ten  weeks. ... 
After  being  in  storage  twenty  weeks, 


36.50 
86.80 
85.35 


36.50 
85.70 
34.66 


36.50 
35.65 
34.26 


The  decrease  of  moisture  is  greater  with  increase  of  temperature,  a 
point  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  connection  with  loss  of  weight. 

A?nouni  of  paracasein  monolactate  in  cheese. — The  amount  of  para- 
casein monolactate  formed  in  the  different  cheeses  when  one  and  two 
weeks  old  varied  from  40.70  to  66.14  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
cheese  and  averaged  57.49  per  cent.  The  amount  decreased  as  the 
cheese  aged,  and  more  rapidly  at  higher  than  at  lower  temperatures, 
as  shown  by  the  following  general  averages: 


Ptrceniage  of  nitrogen  in  elveeat  inform  of  paracasein  monolaeiate. 

Age  ol  cheese. 

At  40°  F. 

At50°F. 

At60<»F. 

1  week..... 

57.49 
47.94 
47.10 
40.54 
86.86 

57.49 
42.08 
35.24 
31.82 

57.49 

10  weeks.. 

^ 

87.09 

20  weeks....... .................................................... 

30.77 

28  weeks. 

35  weeks *. 

This  diminution  of  paracasein  monolactate  is  undoubtedly  due  to  its 
conversion  into  water-soluble  nitrogen  compounds. 

Amoicnt  of  water-solvble  nitrogen  compounds  in  cheese, — While  the 
amount  of  water-soluble  compounds  of  nitrogen  in  cheese  is  not  a 
guide  in  respect  to  the  detailed  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  ripen- 
ing cheese,  it  serves  as  a  general  indication  of  the  extent  and  rapidity 
of  those  changes.  The  data  below,  representing  averages  of  our 
results,  show  that  the  amount  of  water-soluble  nitrogen  increases  with 
increase  of  temperature  and  with  lapse  of  time. 

Percentage  of  nitrogen  in  cheese  in  form  of  water-soluble  compounds. 


Age  of  cheese. 

At  40^  F. 

At  SO^'  F. 

Ateo^'F. 

1  week 

14. 5i 
20.03 
24.12 
26.27 
27.04 

14.55 
25. 18 
31.56 
33 

14.55 

10  weeks 

28.48 

20  weeks      .      . 

36  24 

28  weeks 

35  weeks 

1 

Amount  of  amido  compounds  i?i  cheese. — The  amido  compounds 
of  cheese  are  of  interest,  because  it  is  possible  that  among  these  com- 
pounds we  are  to  look  for  the  substance  or  substances  responsible  for 
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cheese  flavors.  Little  or  no  cheese  flavor  appears  in  cheese  until  amido 
compounds  are  formed.  The  amount  of  amido  compounds  increases 
with  temperature  and  with  lapse  of  time,  as  shown  by  the  following 
averages: 

Percentage  of  nitrogen  in  cheese  inform  of  amido  compounds. 


^ge  of  cheese. 

At  40°  F. 

AtSO^F. 

Ateo^F. 

1  week 

4.06 
6.92 
5.53 
7.60 
9 

4.06 
8.98 
8.95 
12.70 

4.06 

10  weeks 

9.85 

20  weeks .           ..         

13.30 

28  weeks 

85  weeks 

Airwunt  of  ammonia  in  cheese. — The  forma'tion  of  ammonia  com- 
pounds in  cheese  may  possibly  be  associated  also  with  the  develop- 
ment of  cheese  flavor.  No  ammonia  is  found  in  fresh  cheese.  It 
begins  to  be  formed  in  appreciable  quantities  in  about  four  weeks 
and  increases  with  the  age  of  the  cheese.  Its  amount  is  greater  at 
higher  than  at  lower  temperatures.  The  following  averages  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  amount  found  in  cheese  under  the  conditions 
indicated: 

Percentage  of  nitrogen  in  cheese  in  form  of  ammonia. 


Age  of  cheese. 

At  40°  F. 

At  60°  F. 

Ateo^F. 

1  week 

0 
-     1.20 
1.62 
2.52 

0 

1.87 
3.44 
8.48 

0 

10  weeks - 

1.97 

20  weeks 

3  C6 

28  weeks 
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SOME  DETAILS  OP  PIG  MANAGEMENT. 

By  George  M.  Rommel,  B.  S.  A., 
Expert  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

,  INTRODUCTORY. 

The  climate  and  soil  which  will  best  favor  the  production  of  any 
kind  of  live  stock  are  those  in  which  the  same  kind  of  stock  is  found 
wild.  In  his  native  state  the  hog  frequents  those  localities  where 
vegetation  is  abundant  if  not  luxuriant.  The  climate  is  usually  one 
of  only  moderate  severity.  If  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold  are  com- 
mon, the  environment  provides  shelter  in  the  dense  thickets  in  winter 
and  shade  and  an  abundance  of  water  in  summer.  He  is  a  heavy 
and  promiscuous  feeder,  and,  therefore,  in  his  domestic  state  he 
thrives  best  where  pastures  are  most  luxuriant  and  grain  crops,  nuts, 
or  roots  are  most  abundant.  The  hog  is  not  a  ranger,  nor  does  he 
thrive  on  grass  alone;  he  can  not  endure  a  great  amount  of  travel  at 
a  timie;  exercise  he  must  have,  yet  he  must  be  able  to  find  his  feed 
with  only  a  small  amount  of  searching,  and  water  should  always  be 
easily  accessible.  During  hot  weather  he  craves  a  pool  of  water  to 
reduce  his  temperature,  for  he  perspires  little;  and  in  winter  he  wants 
shelter  from  storms.  Owing  to  these  requirements  there  are  few  hogs 
in  the  semiarid  States  of  the  West,  and  in  that  section  hog  raising  is 
coincident  with  irrigation  and  alfalfa  growing.   «» 

The  first  phtce  in  hog  raising  in  the  United  States  is  easily  with  the 
corn-growing  sections,  and  here  corn  is  the  first  grain  thought  of 
when  the  fattening  of  animals,  especially  hogs,  is  mentioned.  It  is, 
however,  fallacious  to  argue  that  hog  feeding  will  not  give  profitable 
returns  outside  of  the  corn  belt.  The  corn  belt  has  wonderful  advan- 
tages for  economical  pork  production,  but  it  also  has  its  disadvantages, 
one  of  which  is  the  bad  effect  on  fecundity  of  feeding  too  much  corn 
to  breeding  stock.  Any  locality  that  will  grow  clover  of  any  species, 
that  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  alfalfa,  peas,  or  beans,  or  where 
grains  are  readily  grown — not  only  corn,  but  barley,  wheat,  oats,  or 
rye — will  be  a  favorable  situation  for  the  successful  production  of 
pork.  If  it  is  a  locality  where  dairying  is  common,  no  better  advan- 
tages are  required;  for,  given  leguminous  pasture — clover,  alfalfa, 
peas,  beans,  etc. — as  a  basis,  with  a  grain  feed  that  can  be  readily- 
grown  and  also  dairy  by-products,  the  very  highest  grade  of  pork  can  ' 
be  produced  at  a  minimum  cost.     Variety  of  feeds  alone  is  an  item  of 
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immenBe  importance  in  fading.  An  animal  tires  of  a  constant  ration 
of  one  kind,  and  is  more  easily  put  ^^  off  feed"  at  such  times  than  when 
he  is  occasionally  supplied  with  a  change  to  keep  his  appetite  keen. 
Not  only  has  variety  of  feed  an  influence  on  appetite,  but  it  results  in 
a  better  quality  of  pork. 

The  few  States  comprising  the  corn  belt  are  in  reality  the  source  of 
supply  for  a  great  amount  of  the  meat  product,  especially  hams  and 
bacon,  that  is  consumed  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  Yet  the 
advantages  of  many  of  these  corn-belt  States  are  little,  if  at  all,  supe- 
rior to  those  outside  of  that  district  The  South  has  an  abundance  of 
vegetation.  Cowpeas,  velvet  beans,  and  peanuts  are  leguminous  cropb 
that  are  peculiar  to  that  section.  Corn  grows  readily  in  all  parts  of 
the  South,  and  in  the  subtropical  portions  the  experience  of  feeders 
with  cassava  seems  to  indicate  that  it  has  considerable  value  for  pork 
production.  In  addition,  there  is  generally  an  abundant  water  supply; 
the  climate  is  mild,  and  there  is  a  long  period  during  which  green  feed 
is  available;  the  expense  of  shelter  and  winter  feeding  is  very  greatly 
lessened.  These  conditions,  giving  a  long  period  of  pasture  and  out- 
door life,  enhance  thrift,  and  with  proper  management  insure  great 
freedom  from  disease. 

In  the  extreme  West  the  alfalfa  of  the  irrigated  valleys  and  the 
clover  of  the  coast  districts  give  a  splendid  foundation  for  successful 
pork  production.  In  most  of  these  regions  there  is  an  abundance  of 
small  grain,  particularly  barley,  that  may  often  be  fed  economically, 
while  in  some  localities  com  is  a  successful  crop. 

Barley  is  of  so  much  interest  and  importance  in  the  production  of 
prime  pork  that  it  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice.  This  grain 
has  not  been  relied  upon  to  a  great  extent  in  America  as  the  principal 
part  of  a  hog-fattening  ration,  but  the  practice  of  Danish  farmers  and 
the  results  of  experiments  can  very  well  be  studied  with  profit  by 
American  feeders.  The  Danish  bacon,  which  figures  so  prominently 
in  the  English  markets,  is  produced  mainly  with  barley  and  dairy 
by-products.  At  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Day  has  found 
barley  so  valuable  in  the  production  of  prime  export  bacon  that  it  is 
now  used  as  a  standard  with  which  other  grains  are  compared.  In  his 
experiments  to  determine  the  nature  and  causes  of  ''soft"  pork,  Shutt 
found  that  the  best  bacon  produced  was  by  a  ration  in  which  barley 
was  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  amount.  Farmers  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  barley  is  a  prominent  crop  can  well  devote  atten- 
tion to  their  opportunities  for  pork  production;  besides,  in  addition  to 
this  grain,  some  of  the  leguminous  crops  can  often  be  grown  for  pas- 
ture, thus  furnishing  materials  for  a  well-balanced  ration. 

The  grain-growing  districts  of  eastern  Oregon  and  eastern  Wash- 
ington are  instances  of  such  localities.  Com  is  raised  there  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  but  barley  is  an  abundant  crop  and  can  be  produced  at 
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minimum  cost,  and  often  wheat  may  be  utilized.  In  nearly  all  parts 
of  this  section  there  ai"e  irrigated  valleys  where  alfalfa  grows  abun- 
dantly. Yet  every  town  and  city  in  this  section  imports  immense 
quantities  of  pork  products  from  the  corn  belt;  indeed,  it  has  been 
stated  that  75  to  90  per  cent  of  all  the  hams  and  bacon  sold  at  Spokane 
are  shipped  in  from  the  East;  and  when  one  remembers  that  this  city 
feeds  a  very  great  territory  it  is  readily  seen  how  great  is  the  depend- 
ence on  the  corn  belt. 

Becent  investigations,  the  results  of  which  have  been  published  by 
EUiott,  of  the  Washington  Station,  and  Withycombe,  of  the  Oregon 
Station,'  show  a  greater  feeding  value  for  wheat  than  for  barley. 
They  seem  to  indicate  that,  under  those  conditions,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  test  barley  further  before  its  value  is  definitely  deter- 
mined. The  grains  were  crushed  in  all  cases.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to'  note  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  hulls  of  the  barley  or  feeding 
crushed  bald  barley  in  comparison  with  wheat  or  a  mixture  of  wheat 
and  corn.  The  bad  effect  of  oat  hulls  on  young  pigs  is  well  known. 
Possibly  barley  hulls  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  digestion  in  these 
tests. 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks  i^  not  to  minimize  the  value  of  corn 
in  meat  production  of  any  kind.  Corn  is,  perhaps,  with  a  favorable 
climate  and  soil,  the  most  economical  grain  that  is  at  the  command  of 
the  stock  raiser  and  feeder  of  the  United  States.  It  is  nutritious  and 
highly  palatable.  Without  its  use  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
animal  products  of  the  United  States  could  have  attained  their  pres- 
ent position  in  the  world's  conunerce;  and  so  long  as  meat  products 
are  a  factor  of  American  agriculture  corn  will  probably  be  a  leading 
factor  in  meat  production  in  this  country,  and  the  corn  belt  will  natu- 
rally continue  to  be  more  or  less  the  center  of  feeding  operations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  is  ever  present  that  farmers  in  local- 
ities where  corn  is  a  limited  product  have  their  own  wants  to  supply. 
If,  in  addition  to  their  own  needs,  the  farmers  of  these  localities  can 
supply  a  share  of  the  export  demand,  great  strides  will  have  been 
taken  in  their  agricultural  development,  for  ''  live-stock  husbandry  is 
the  foundation  of  successful  agriculture."  A  market  for  the  surplus 
i9,  of  course,  essential,  but  where  a  supply  is  available  the  market  will 
probably  grow  up. 

HOUSES,  TN0LO8UBE8,  AND   FENCES. 
THB  HOUSB   AND  ITS  LOCATION. 

Hogs  are  notably  affected  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the 
character  of  their  shelter  will  therefore  depend  on  the  locality.  If 
the  locality  is  one  of  severe  winters,  warm  quarters  are  a  necessity 

a  Bui.  No.  80,  Oregon  Expt.  Sta.,  and  Bui.  No.  68,  Washington  Expt  Sta. 
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and  an  extensive  piggery  may  be  erected.  Four  things  should  be 
especially  considered  in  its  construction — (1)  light,  (2)  ventilation,  (3) 
warmth,  and  (4)  cleanliness.  Under  cleanliness,  eage  of  cleaning  and 
dryness  must  be  regarded.  A  well-drained  location  should  be  chosen; 
one  that  will  give  the  hogs  a  good  climb  to  reach  it  will  provide  needed 
exercise.  The  house  should  be  on  a  north  and  south  line,  so  that  both 
sides  may  receive  direct  sunlight  during  a  jiart  of  the  day.  Mr.  John 
Cownie,**  of  Iowa,  recommends  a  house  with  a  wide  driveway,  with 
pens  6  or  8  feet  square  on  either  side  opening  into  the  driveway,  and 
each  pen  provided  with  a  window  for  light  and  ventilation.  Mr.  L.  N. 
Bonham,*  of  Ohio,  recommends  a  house  with  a  row  of  sleeping  pens 
on  either  side  of  a  cement-floored  alley,  opening  into  feed  pens  floored 
with  cement.  The  sleeping  pens  are  floored  with  boards  laid  in  gravel 
or  cinders.     Paving  brick  costs  about  twice  as  much  as  cement. 


Fio.  l.^Gog  house  for  Northern  latitudes,  end  elevation. 

Figure  1  shows  a  rough  sketch  of  a  house  ari*anged  on  plans  similar 
to  these.  Figure  2  shows  the  floor  plan  of  the  same  house.  The  pens 
are  8  feet  square.  Each  pen  has  two  doors  and  a  window.  One  door 
opens  into  the  driveway  and  the  other  into  the  feed  pen.  If  it  is  desired 
to  protect  the  hogs  from  visitors,  it  may  be  found  well  to  dispense  with 
the  door  into  the  driveway,  in  which  case  the  latter  need  not  be  wider 
than  necessary  to  permit  driving  through  with  a  wagon.  The  windows 
open  downward.  Ventilators  are  provided  in  the  roof.  The  feed 
rooms  are  located  in  either  end  of  the  house.  They  should  be  at  least 
as  large  as  the  pen,  and  may  be  on  eithej  side  of  the  driveway  or 
extend  entirely  across  the  end  of  the  house.  In  the  latter  case  the 
driveway  should  be  dispensed  with  or  made  wide  enough  to  enable  a 
wagon  to  turn  around  in  it.  The  width  of  the  driveway  will  therefore 
depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  middle  feed  room. 

o  Thirteenth  Biennial  Report  of  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  p.  695. 
*  Breeder' 8  Gazette,  February  18,  1903. 
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Fig.  2.— Hog  houBC  for  Northern  latitudes,  floor  plan. 
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If  no  other  means  of  ventilation  than  the  windows  is  provided  they 
should  be  so  arranged  that  entering  air  currents  will  be  directed 


upward  when  the  windows  are  opened  and  direct  drafts  on  the  hogs 
avoided.     The  size  of  the  house  and  its  equipment  will  depend  upon 
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the  size  of  the  herd  and  the  resources  of  the  owners.  Not  more  than 
fifty  breeding  hogs  should  be  confined  in  one  house;  sanitary  consider- 
ations make  a  smaller  number  much  safer.  Out  of  doors  the  number 
of  hogs  in  one  inclosure  may  be  increased  considerably  above  fifty 
without  danger. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pens  will  depend  largely  on  the  climate  and 
the  convenience.  A  very  common  plan  is  to  have  only  the  sleeping  pens 
under  cover,  building  feeding  pens  of  the  same  size  just  outside  the  hog 
house  and  adjoining  it.  If  these  pens  are  floored  substantially  with 
concrete,  they  will  last  well.  If  the  floor  is  properly  laid,  fitting 
closely  to  the  posts  and  baseboards,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  the 
hogs  doing  damage  to  the  walls  of  the  house  by  rooting,  and  rats  will 
be  prevented  from  burrowing  under  the  walls. 

Figure  3  shows  this  arrangement  of  pens  for  the  house  in  figure  1. 
The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  sleeping  and  feeding  pens  are 
separate.     The  main  part  of  the  manure  will  therefore  be  left  in  the 


Fig.  4.— Pen  arranged  with  sectional  floor. 

outside  pens  and  can  easily  be  removed.  If  separate  feeding  of  the 
pigs  is  not  necessary,  the  outside  feeding  pen  need  have  no  partitions. 
This  arrangement  will  doubtless  be  more  convenient  for  those  who 
breed  only  for  the  market.     The  feeding  pen  connects  with  the  pasture. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  have  both  sleeping  and  feeding  pens  under 
cover,  the  pens  in  the  house  can  be  enlarged.  A  convenient  plan  for 
such  a  pen  is  used  by  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  The  pens 
are  8  by  16  feet.  A  false  wooden  floor  is  built,  of  strong  material, 
usually  2  by  4  inches,  in  two  sections  of  equal  size.  This  false  floor  is 
made  small  enough  to  fit  conveniently  into  the  pen,  and  rests  on  cleats 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pen.  As  a  rule  only  one  section  of  the  floor  is 
used  at  a  time,  this  part  of  the  pen  being  kept  bedded  and  used  as  a 
sleeping  pen  and  the  remaining  part  being  used  as  the  feeding  floor. 
(Fig.  4.) 

Under  any  circumstances  the  house  should  be  well  constructed  and 
warm.  If  boarded  up  inside  with  good  matched  siding,  such  a  house 
will  be  comfortable  in  zero  weather,  and  sows  may  farrow  there  with 
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safety.  Concrete  or  brick  floors  are  expensive,  but  if  the  initial 
expense  can  be  incurred  and  the  floors  are  well  laid  they  will  pay 
good  interest  in  the  saving  of  manure  and  the  dryness  of  the  house. 
Animals  should  not  be  compelled  to  sleep  directly  on  such  floors,  for 
rheumatism  and  colds  are  very  likely  to  result.  The  best  floor  for  a 
sleeping  or  farrowing  pen  is  one  of  wood  on  concrete,  the  wood  being 
2  by  4  inch  timbers,  laid  from  one- fourth  to  three-eighths  inch  apart 
to  allow  drainage.  If  not  constructed  in  this  way  concrete  and  brick 
floora  should  be  kept  well  littered.  A  clay  or  ordinary  earth  floor  is 
excellent,  and  by  some  preferred  to  any  other.  It  is  the  warmest 
floor,  but  not  so  easily  kept  clean  as  one  of  brick  or  concrete.  If  a 
house  is  constructed  with  earth  floors  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
floors  are  well  drained,  both  underground  and  on  the  surface. 

The  greatest  necessity  for  a  good  house  is  at  farrowing  time,  for  it 
is  then  that  more  pigs  die  than  at  any  other.  If  the  sow  farrows  in  a 
damp  or  cold  place  or  in  drafts,  serious  results  to  the  sow  or  the  pigs 
or  to  both  will  follow.  At  this  time  the  sow  is  seriously  weakened, 
and  she  is  very  susceptible  to  exposure,  while  newly  born  pigs  are 
easily  stunted  or  killed  by  chilling.  Rheumatic  complaints  are  com- 
mon with  pigs,  and  are  often  caused  by  damp,  chilly  sleeping  places. 


PORTABLE    H0USK8. 


The  portable  house  is  coming  into  very  genei^al  favor,  eispeciaUy  in 
disease-infested  districts.  They  are  of  various  forms,  and  should  be 
large  enough  for  five  or  six  grown  hogs,  with  enough  height  to  allow 


Fig.  5.— Lovejoy  portable  hoir  bouse,  end  elevation. 

a  man  to  stand  erect;  6  by  6  feet  or  8  by  8  feet  are  good  sizes.  Such 
houses  should  be  strongly  constructed  of  good  lumber,  with  perfectly 
tight  siding  and  roof.     They  may  be  made  with  or  without  floors.     If 
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lined  inside  with  the  same  materials  as  outside,  such  a  house  will  be 
warm  enough  for  a  sow  and  pigs  in  zero  weather;  and  on  extremely 
cold  nights  a  lantern  hung  in  the  house  will  provide  warmth  enough. 
The  plans  for  a  portable  house  used  by  two  successful  breeders — 
Mr.  A.  J.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  L.  N.  Bonham,  of  Ohio — have 
recently  been  described  in  the  agricultural  press,  as  follows: 

The  Lovejoy  pens  or  portable  houses  are  each  situated  in  the  middle  of  an  acre  lot 
and  on  either  side  of  a  driveway,  the  divisions  being  made  by  the  use  of  wire  fenc- 
ing. The  houses  are  8  feet  square.  Four  16-inch  boards  make  the  floor,  and  the 
roof  and  sides  are  made  of  matched  flooring  lined  with  building  paper,  and  that  cov- 
ered on  the  inside  with  common  lumber.  The  houses  are  set  to  front  south.  There 
is  a  door  in  both  north  and  south  ends,  and  a  window  in  the  south  end^  the  latter 
being  hinged  at  the  top  with  a  rope  and  pulley  attached,  so  that  it  can  be  swung  up 
out  of  the  way  when  it  is  open.  In  cold  weather  and  early  spring  the  north  door  is 
cloeed,  and,  if  necessary,  the  south  openings  are  also  closed,  fresh  air  being  secured 
through  the  ventilator  in  the  roof  by  carrying  the  ridge  a  trifle  higher  than  the  sides 
that  comprise  the  roof.     [Fig.  5.] 


Fig.  6.— Bonham  portable  hog  hou.so. 

In  hot  weather  the  houses  are  converted  into  summer  resorts  by  leaving  both 
doors  and  window  open.  Each  house  is  nicely  painted  with  two  coats  and  trimmed 
in  white,  and  costs,  complete,  about  $10.  They  are  set  up  on  blocks  in  the  summer 
to  keep  the  floors  dry,  and  in  the  winter  time  they  are  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
banked  to  keep  the  wind  out  from  under  the  floor. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Bonham  pig  house  is  to  secure  shelter,  warmth,  sim- 
shine,  and  pure  air  at  reasonable  cost,  and  the  secondary  object  is  to  have  it  as  handy 
for  feeding  and  handling  the  sows  and  pigs  as  possible. 

For  some  sows  the  main  roof  may  be  shortened  18  inches.  This  will  give  a  pitch  to 
the  front,  and  a  sash  6  by  IJ  feet  in  front  to  let  in  the  sunlight  and  keep  out  the  rain 
and  cold  may  be  provided.  This  adds  a  little  to  the  cost,  but  makes  an  ideal  shelter 
for  spring  litters,  when  sunshine  is  never  in  excess  and  of  inestimable  value.  In 
very  cold  weather  we  add  a  swinging  door,  but  a  gunny  sack  hung  at  the  top  of  the 
door  will  do.  If  the  weather  is  below  zero  and  windy,  a  lighted  lantern  hung  to  the 
roof  inside  until  the  pigs  are  dry  and  have  had  their  first  meal  of  the  sow's  milk  will 
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keep  them  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather.  The  warmth  of  the  bow  is  sufficient 
in  other  weather  to  keep  the  pigs  comfortable  in  such  a  pen. 

This  house  is  5  by  6  feet  Four  scantlings  2  by  2  inches  by  12  feet,  and  two  scant- 
lings 2  by  4  inches  by  12  feet  will  make  the  frame  and  roof  supports.  The  bottom 
rail  is  2  by  4  inches,  the  others  2  by  2  inches.  The  three  pieces  for  the  roof  are  cut  6 
feet  by  6  inches  to  give  a  3-inch  projection  of  the  roof  beyond  the  sides. 

[Figure  6  shows  the  house  set  up  and  the  drop  window  partly  down.  Figure  7 
shows  the  top  off.]  The  construction  is  readily  seen.  After  the  house  is  ready  to  set 
together  have  the  floor  made  just  large  enough  to  let  the  sides  of  the  house  set  out- 
side the  floor.  The  cost  of  this  house  is  about  $5.  It  pays  to  paint  the  roof  every 
three  years,  but  the  sides  will  last  without  paint  as  long  as  the  roof  is  well  painted. 
Taken  down  each  fall  and  spring  and  whitewashed  and  set  up  against  a  fence  or  in  a 
shed  until  needed,  it  will  give  long  service. « 

A  chief  advantage  of  a  portable  house  over  the  piggery  system  of 
several  pens  and  a  large  number  of  hogs  under  one  roof  is  its  ease  of 
management  in  times  of  epidemic.     Only  a  few  animals  can  be  kept 


Fig.  7. — Bonham  portable  hog  house,  showing  plan  of  construction. 

in  one  pen,  and  the  isolation  of  the  diseased  animals  when  an  out- 
break begins  is  thus  rendered  comparatively  easy.  When  cholera 
breaks  out  in  a  crowded  piggery  every  animal  in  the  building  is 
exposed,  and  the  farmer,  though  he  may  isolate  the  unaffected  animals 
at  once,  does  not  know  how  soon  the  second  outbreak  will  occur;  he 
has  no  check  whatever  on  the  epidemic.  But  with  portable  hog  houses 
each  house  is  itself  a  cholera  check,  and  only  infection  directly  from 
diseased  animals  can  spread  the  disease. 

HOUSING    IN    MILD   CLIMATES. 

In  the  South  and  in  much  of  the  country  west  of  the  main  chain  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  the  winters  are  sufficiently  mild  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  constructing  buildings  of  much  warmth.      Not  only  are 

« Breeder's  Gazette,  January  6,  1904. 
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the  winters  mild,  but  they  are  comparatively  short,  and  f^reen  feed  is 
available  much  longer  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  such 
localities  a  shed  will  often  suflSce,  but  it  should  be  well  constinicted,  in 
order  to  provide  protection  from  storms  and  damp,  chilly  weather. 


%** 


Fig.  8.— Hog  bouse  for  Southern  latitudes. 


The  location,  as  that  of  a  piggery,  should  be  high  and  well  drained, 
affording  clean,  dry  sleeping  places;  the  shed  should  open  to  the  south. 
The  expense  of  such  a  building  is  well  warranted  in  view  of  the  added 
comfort  to  the  stock  and  increased  number  of  pigs  raised.     Under  all 
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Fxo.  9.— Hog  house  for  Southern  latitudes,  floor  plan. 

circumstances,  regardless  of  climate,  whether  a  man  is  breeding  pure- 
bred stock  or  grades,  hogs  should  have  sleeping  places  that  are  dry 
and  warm  and  feeding  places  that  are  clean. 
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Figure  8  shows  the  elevation  of  the  house  used  by  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  at  College  Park,  Md.,  and  figures  9,  10,  and  11 
show  the  ground  plan,  the  end  elevation,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
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Fig.  10.— Hog  bouse  for  Southern  latitudes,  side  elevation. 

troughs  and  feed  bins.^  The  front  faces  south,  and  is  open  and  raised 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  sun's  rays  to  penetrate  to  the  extreme  end  of 
each  pen.    Sunlight  and  ventilation  are  thus  provided  by  the  same 


Fig.  11.— Hog  house  for  Southern  latitudes,  showing  arrangement  of  troughs  and  pens. 

means.    The  feed  bins  are  placed  against  the  front  of  the  house,  a 
passageway  intervening  between  this  and  the  pens.     The  pens  have 


«  From  Bill.  No.  63,  Maryland  Expt.  8ta. 
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swinging  fronts,  so  arranged  that  the  feed  can  be  placed  in  the  troughs 
and  evenly  distributed  before  the  pigs  get  to  it.  Back  of  the  feeding 
floor  is  a  depressed  driveway,  which  is  kept  well  bedded,  and  serves 
also  as  a  manure  pit,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  house  are  the  sleeping 
pens,  from  which  doors  open  into  the  yard.  The  feeding  floor  and 
sleeping  pens  slope  slightly  toward  the  driveway.  The  gates  of  the 
sleeping  pens  extend  entirely  across  the  front  and  are  the  same  width 
as  the  driveway.  These  gates  are  opened  across  the  driveway  except 
when  cleaning;  at  this  time  the  hogs  are  driven  into  the  sleeping 
pens  or  on  into  the  yards,  the  gates  of  the  pens  closed  on  them,  and 
the  cleaning  proceeds  with  no  interruption  from  them.  The  gates  and 
partitions  between  the  pens  are  constructed  in  lattice  fashion,  which 
allows  free  circulation  of  air. 


Well-made  troughs  are  a  necessity  in  pig  feeding.  The  time- 
honored  V-shaped  trough  (fig.  12)  is  very  common  and  doubtless  familiar 
to  all  who  handle  hogs.     Some  farmers  use  troughs  made  of  logs  (fig. 


Fig.  12.— V-shaped  trough. 


13),  which  are  adzed  oflf  on  one  side  to  give  a  level  resting  surface  and 
hollowed  out  on  the  other.  This  is  a  durable  trough,  but  it  is  very 
cumbersome. 


Fig.  13.— Log  trough. 


Theodore  Louis  advises  the  use  of  a  low,  wide,  shallow  trough  (fig. 
14).  Troughs  should  not  be  so  long  that  they  can  not  be  handled 
by  one  man,  and  they  should  be  so  strong  that  they  will  not  readily  be 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  pigs. 
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A  very  convenient  arrangement  of  the  feeding  troughs  is  shown  in 
the  drawings  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  hog  house.  The 
troughs  extend  across  the  front  of  the  pen  and  are  built  solidly,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  displaced.  The  front  of  the  pen  is  hung  on 
hinges,  and  attached  to  it  is  a  strong  iron  rod  which  fits  into  holes  in 
the  edges  of  the  trough  and  holds  the  pen  front  firmly.     When  feed- 


Fio.  14.— Shallow  trough. 


ing  the  pen  front  is  swung  back  and  the  rod  inserted  in  the  edge  of 
the  trough.  The  pigs  can  not  then  get  to  the  feed  until  the  front  is 
lowered.  The  plan  permits  feeding  without  being  disturbed  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  animals,  and  the  feed  is  evenly  distributed.  (See  figs. 
11,  15,  and  16.) 


Fio.  15.— Pen  with  SMringiiig  front,  closed. 


-  Wooden  troughs  are  objectionable  in  some  respects.  They  are  not 
very  easily  kept  clean  and  are  not  durable.  Iron  troughs  are  used 
to»a  considerable  extent  and  have  much  to  commend  them.  They  are 
more  sanitary  than  wooden  ones,  and  with  proper  care  will  last 
indefinitely. 
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PBN8   AND   PASTURBS. 


The  question  of  pens  and  pastures,  both  as  to  size  and  location, 
most  be  determined  by  each  one  for  himself.  Local  conditions, 
expense,  and  convenience  must  be  considered.  A  good  rule  to  follow 
is  to  favor  large  inclosures  rather  than  small  ones.  A  number  of  pens 
and  several  pastures  will  be  found  a  convenience  and  are  particularly 
valuable  when  disease  makes  its  lEippearance,  as  hogs  affected  may  then 
be  removed  at  once.  A  quarantine  pen  with  an  absolutely  tight  fence 
should  be  arranged  on  every  farm  where  hogs  are  kept.  Here  all  newly 
purchased  hogs  should  be  confined  after  arriving  at  the  farm  until  all 
danger  of  infection  is  past. 


FiQ.  16.— Pen  with  swinging  front,  open  to  allow  filling  of  troughs 

It  will  generally  be  a  satisfactory  practice  to  keep  hogs  away  from 
other  stock,  except  when  following  fattening  steers.  Pregnant  brood 
sows  should  never  be  allowed  to  run  in  the  same  yards  or  pastures  with 
cattle,  horses,  or  mules.  Many  good  sows  have  been  ruined  by  the 
playfulness  or  viciousness  of  the  larger  farm  animals. 

The  pen  and  yard  for  the  boar  should  be  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  herd  and  out  of  sight  of  it.  The  pen  should  be  so  strong  that  the 
boar  can  not  tear  it  down  or  go  through  it,  and  a  tightly  fenced  pas- 
ture of  one-half  to  1  acre  in  area  should  adjoin. 

A  *'  down  "  ^  pigging  sow,  if  she  is  to  farrow  in  the  piggery,  can  have 
the  run  of  the  alley  for  exercise.  If  she  has  a  house  to  herself,  a  small 
yard  should  adjoin. 

«  A  sow  about  to  farrow. 
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No  man  should  attempt  to  raise  hogs  without  adequate  fencing  of 
yards  and  pastures.  An  animal  of  any  kind,  but  especially  a  hog, 
can  make  himself  an  intolerable  nuisance  if  not  confined  within 
proper  bounds.  For  pastures  woven  wire  is  the  best  fencing  material, 
all  things  considered.  Such  a  fence  may  be  purchased  ready-made 
or  may  be  made  on  the  farm  by  machines.  There  are  several  good 
kinds  on  the  market.  From  motives  of  economy,  it  may  be  desired 
to  run  a  fence  of  woven  wire  around  a  field  to  a  height  of  30  to  36 
inches,  and  above  this  to  stretch  two  or  three  strands  of  ordinaiy 
barb  wire.  This  will  make  a  hog-tight  fence,  and  if  horses  are 
necessarily  placed  in  the  field  the  fence  will  be  much  safer  than  the 
ordinary  one  made  entirely  of  barb  wire.  Midway  between  the  posts 
the  lower  strand  in  the  fence  should  be  securely  stapled  to  a  small 
post  or  stake;  this  will  prevent  hogs  from  working  their  way  under 
the  fence.  In  building  any  kind  of  wire  fence  ground  wires  may  be 
put  down  to  moisture  at  frequent  intervals  to  give  stock  protection 
from  lightning. 

A  board  fence  makes,  perhaps,  the  most  secure  inclosure  for  hogs, 
but  its  expense  precludes  its  use  generally  except  for  yards  and  pens. 
These  should  always  be  of  boards,  stoutly  nailed  to  strong,  well-set 
posts. 

Barb  wire  is  very  poor  material  for  a  hog  fence.  It  can  hardly  be 
made  close  enough  or  strong  enough  to  prevent  a  shoat  from  crawling 
through.  In  this  respect  it  is  onlj^  a  little  better  than  a  hedge,  which 
is  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  when  used  to  confine  stock.  Gates 
must,  of  course,  be  carefully  made,  hung,  and  fastened. 

PORTABLE   FENCES  AND   HURDLES. 

When  hogs  are  run  on  annual  forage  crops,  such  as  rape,  rye,  wheat, 
oats,  or  sorghum,  temporary  fences  are  almost  absolutely  necessary. 
They  should  be  light,  strong,  and  portable.     A  plan  for  such  a  fence 


Fig.  17.— Winer's  portable  hog  fence. 

is  seen  in  Figure.  17.     It  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Wing,  of  Ohio.* 
Concerning  this  fence,  Mr.  Wing  says: 

Perhaps  the  combination  of  wire  and  wood  will  serve  best;  it  is  light,  cheap,  and 
if  good  wood  be  need,  is  durable.     Get  something  that  will  not  warp  or  twist.     Hem- 

«  Breeder*  s  Gazette,  February  3,  1904. 
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lock  will  serve,  and  1  by  6  inch  stuff  is  heavy  enough,  though  if  it  is  to  have  muchr 
hard  use,  2  by  6  inch  will  be  better.  The  illustration  [fig.  17]  shows  clearly  how  it  is- 
put  together,  with  long  nails  clinching  or  bolts.  Buy  wire  fencing,  cut  it  into  suit- 
able  lengths,  leaving  the  ends  long  enough  to  pass  clear  around  the  end  pieces  and 
tie    Tie  the  wire  also  to  the  horizontal  pieces  at  intervals. 

Except  for  special  purposes  it  is  better  to  buy  woven-wire  hog  fencing,  stretch  it 
about  the  land  to  be  pastured  off,  support  it  by  stakes,  and  when  through  with  it 
roll  it  up  again  and  take  it  away. 

Figure  18  shows  a  diagram  of  a  hurdle  which  is  very  useful  in  catch- 
ing  hogs  or  driving  them  for  short  distances.  This  hurdle  is  made  of 
2i-inch  stuflf,  8  feet  long,  and  the  strips  3  inches  apart,  making  the  sec-^ 
tions  30  inches  high.  Two  sections  of  this  size  are  hinged  together. 
The  hurdle  is  arranged  with  a  hook  and  staple.     A  second  hurdle  may 


^i^// 


FiQ.  18.— Hurdle. 


be  made,  with  hook  and  staple  to  correspond  with  this,  and  when 
hooked  up,  the  two  make  an  inclosure  8  feet  square,  which  is  very 
convenient  for  confining  hogs  for  exhibition  or  sale. 


THE   FOUNDATION   HERD. 


SELECTING   THE  SOWS. 

The  first  selection  of  breeding  stock  is  of  prime  importance.  The 
effects  of  mismating  are  always  difficult  to  breed  out  of  a  herd,  and 
the  effect  on  a  beginner  is  such  that  a  mistake  may  completely  dis- 
courage him.  It  is  good  economy  to  make  haste  slowly  at  this  time^ 
The  start  should  be  made  with  a  few  animals;  five  sows  will  make  a 
H.  Doc.  743,  58-2 16 
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large  enough  herd  for  the  first  year.  They  should  be  good  individu- 
als, and  it  will  even  be  much  better  to  buy  one  high-class  sow  than 
five  poor  ones.  This  will  be  real  economy,  and  the  development  of 
the  herd  will  prove  its  value.  It  will  be  well  if  a  beginner  can  obtain 
the  assistance  of  an  old  and  successful  breeder  in  making  a  start. 

The  expression  ''the  male  is  half  the  herd"  is  repeatedly  quoted. 
So  far  as  our  knowledge  of  heredity  has  developed,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  there  is  uniform  prepotency  in  both  sexes;  the  influence 
of  the  two  parents  on  the  offspring  is  theoretically  equal.  Therefore, 
if  the  boar  is  half  the  herd,  the  sows  certainly  make  up  the  other 
half,  and  their  selection  is  a  highly  important  matter.  They  may  be 
purchased,  already  bred,  some  time  before  the  boar,  and  quite  an  item 
of  expense  will  thus  be  saved.  Then  by  the  time  the  sows  have  been 
watched  and  studied  for  a  season  and  have  each  raised  a  litter  of  pigs, 
the  owner  will  be  much  better  prepared  to  select  a  suitable  male,  and 
he  can  then  get  one  to  use  on  both  dams  and  offspring. 

The  sows  selected  should  be  nearly  the  same  age,  which  should  be 
about  twelve  months,  and  all  should  be  safe  in  pig,  preferably  to  the 
same  boar.  Their  individual  characteristics  should,  perhaps,  be  first 
looked  to.  While  hogs  do  not  show  the  strong  diflferences  of  sex  that 
we  look  for  in  a  cow  or  a  mare,  sex  characteristics  always  constitute  a 
marked  feature  of  a  good  brood  sow.  The  smoother  forehead  and 
lighter,  finer  neck  are  points  of  distinction  from  the  signs  of  mascu- 
linity in  a  boar.  The  forehead  should  be  broad  between  the  eyes,  the 
throat  clean  and  trim,  the  neck  moderately  thin,  and  the  shoulders 
smooth  and  deep;  the  back  should  be  fairly  wide  and  straight,  and 
ample  room  for  the  vital  organs  should  be  provided  by  a  good  width 
and  depth  of  chest,  well-sprung  ribs,  and  straight,  deep  sides — a  deep, 
capacious  body  from  end  to  end.  Depth  of  chest  and  abdomen  are 
specially  important  in  a  brood  sow.  Pinched  chests  and  waists  must 
be  avoided.  It  is  generally  advised  that  sows  with  much  length  of 
body  should  be  selected  for  breeding  purposes,  length  of  body  being 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  fecundity.  It  will  certainly  do  no  harm 
to  select  sows  that  are  especially  long,  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
quality  go  with  the  increase  in  length.  The  loose-jointed,  long- 
coupled,  slow-maturing,  and  slow-fattening  type  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  a  foothold  in  the  herd.  The  influence  of  length  of  body  on  a 
sow's  fecundity  is  by  no  means  positively  known.  Many  very  short- 
bodied  sows  have  proved  to  be  wonderfully  prolific  breeders.  The 
surest  means  by  which  to  select  prolific  sows  is  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  the  herd  and  cull  out  all  sows  that  do  not  yield  a  certain 
percentage  of  pigs  annually.  Each  sow  should  have  at  least  twelve 
well-developed  teats,  thus  providing  for  the  proper  nourisSment  of 
large  litters. 

The  important  qualifications  of  the  market  hog  should  be  looked  for, 
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namely,  smoothly  covered  shoulders,  a  wide,  straight,  deeply  fleshed 
back,  well-sprung  ribs,  straight,  deep  sides,  broad  rumps,  and  deep, 
well-rounded  hams.  A  broad,  well-developed  pelvic  cavity  will  gen- 
erally insure  a  sow  easy  in  parturition.  The  body  should  stand  on 
moderately  short,  straight  legs,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  bone.  All 
hogs,  particularly  breeding  animals,  should  stand  well  up  on  the  toes. 
There  is  a  tendency,  more  marked  in  some  breeds  than  in  others,  for 
the  pasterns  to  break  down,  so  that  the  animal  walks  on  the  pastern 
bone  instead  of  on  the  toes.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
hind  pasterns  and  is  oftener  noticed  in  boars  than  in  sows.  It  is  a 
weakness  that  seriously  impairs  the  usefulness  of  the  animal. 

Brood  sows  should,  of  course,  show  quality,  but  this  should  not 
become  overrefined  and  delicate.  Extremes  of  refinement  usually 
lead  to  delicacy  of  constitution  and  often  accompany  sterility. 

As  a  last  but  very  important  point,  these  first  sows  should  be  uni- 
form in  type.  Uniformity  of  type  goes  far  beneath  the  surface.  It 
includes  every  part  of  the  internal  organization.  The  reproductive 
system,  the  digestive  system,  the  circulatory  system,  and  even  the 
nervous  system  influence  uniformity.  The  breeder  may  often  be  dis- 
appointed in  his  results  from  sows  that  he  thought  were  of  a  uniform 
type.  His  pigs  are  a  heterogeneous  lot,  unpleasing  to  the  eye,  unsatis- 
factory in  the  feed  lot,  and  profitless  to  the  pocket*.  In  such  a  case 
a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  powers  of  heredity  may  no  doubt  be 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  these  unfortunate  results.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  select  sows  that  are  unifonu 
in  quality,  constitution,  and  conformation.  This  may  be  done  by 
any  skillful  judge  of  hogs.  But  our  only  basis  for  the  selection  of 
animals  uniform  in  reproductive  powers  and  heredity  of  type  is  the 
breeding  record  of  their  sires  and  dams  and  the  standard  of  the  herds 
from  which  they  come.  For  this  reason  it  is  readily  apparent  why  it 
is  an  advantage  for  the  beginner  to  select  his  sows  from  one  well- 
established  herd.  Whether  the  sows  will  be  uniform  in  breeding 
powers  can  only  be  determined  definitely  by  testing  them  in  the  herd, 
but  to  select  them  from  the  same  herd  or  from  herds  of  similar  breed- 
ing will  be  a  reasonable  guaranty  of  good  results.  When  a  sow  has 
shown  herself  to  be  a  prolific  breeder  she  should  be  retained  as  long 
as  her  reproductive  powers  are  maintained. 

Uniformity  in  a  herd  is  the  surest  index  to  the  worth  of  the  stock 
and  the  skill  of  the  breeder,  and  its  advantages  are  obvious.  A  uni- 
form lot  of  pigs  will  feed  better,  look  better  when  fattened,  and  com- 
mand a  higher  price  on  the  market  than  a  mixed  lot.  With  a  bunch 
of  sows  closely  conforming  to  the  same  standard,  whose  reproductive 
powers  Are  similar,  uniform  pigs  may  be  expected. 

The  importance  of  the  male  in  the  herd  should  not  be  asserted  at 
the  expense  of  the  females,  yet  the  importance  of  a  male  of  marked 
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excellence  must  not  be  minimized.  The  boar  represents  50  per  cent 
of  the  reproductive  power  of  the  herd  concentrated  in  one  animal;  the 
SOWS-  represent  an  equal  amount  of  reproductive  force,  divided  up 
among  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty  individuals.  If,  then,  these  females  do 
not  in  their  conformation  and  fecundity  conform  strictly  to  the  same 
type,  they  ar^  merely  convenient  machines  for  the  birth  and  rearing 
of  young — not  what  they  might  be,  an  influential  force  in  furthering 
the  plans  of  the  breeder  and  raising  the  standard  of  the  herd.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  discuss  at  length  in  these  pages  the  operation  of  the  forces 
of  prepotency  as  varying  factors  in  breeding  operations.  The  rela- 
tive influence  of  one  parent  over  another,  the  swamping  of  a  weakly 
organized  female  influence  by  a  strongly  prepotent  male  factor,  or 
vice  versa,  are  interesting  and  important,  but  belong  to  the  special 
study  of  heredity. 

SELECTING   THE   BOAR. 

If  there  is  a  tendency  at  times  to  exalt  unduly  the  influence  of  the 
boar  and  neglect  that  of  the  sows,  the  beginner  should  not  permit  him- 
self to  reverse  things  and  entirely  neglect  the  boar.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  feeling  that  any  male  could  be  used  so  long  as  he  had  sufllcient 
strength  for  service  that  brought  about  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
value  of  the  boar.  A  breeder  can  not  afford  to  neglect  the  animals  of 
either  sex.  The  male  has,  perhaps,  the  greater  influence  on  the  herd, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  every  pig  in  the  herd  is  sired  by  him, 
whereas  they  have  not  all  the  same  dam.  To  achieve  the  best  results 
a  breeder  should  never  allow  the  standard  of  his  sows  to  be  lowered, 
and  should  always  couple  them  with  a  boar  of  a  little  better  grade. 
One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  it  indicates  the  chief  diflference 
between  the  influence  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  herd:  A  superior  boar 
may  be  used  on  a  herd  of  inferior  sows  with  good  results,  but  the  use 
of  an  inferior  boar  on  sows  of  high  quality  will  have  a  disastrous  out- 
come. The  one  method  raises  the  standard  of  the  herd;  the  other 
inevitably  lowers  it.  ; 

A  boar  with  the  male  characteristics  strongly  developed  should  be 
selected,  preferably  as  a  yearling  or  else  as  a  pig  that  had  been  pur- 
chased at  the  same  time  as  the  sows  and  allowed  to  come  to  maturity 
before  using.  He  should  have  a  strongly  masculine  head  and  a  well- 
crested  neck.  His  shoulders  should  be  developed  according  to  age; 
but  strong  shoulder  development  in  pigs  under  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  is  objectionable.  The  same  indications  of  a  good  pork-pro- 
ducing carcass  that  the  sows  required  should  be  seen  in  the  boar— a 
broad,  straight,  deeply  fleshed  back,  much  depth  and  length  of  side, 
and  well-developed  hind  quarters.  The  boar  should  be  selected  to  cor- 
rect any  defects  that  may  be  common  to  the  sows;  for  example,  if  the 
sows  are  rather  coarse  in  bone  and  loosely  built,  the  boar  should  have 
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high  quality — fine  bone,  skin,  and  hair.  If  the  sows  tend  toward  over- 
refinement  and  delicacy,  the  boar  should  be  rather  "  rangy  "  and  strong- 
boned.  There  is  a  common  belief  that  the  male  parent  influences 
principally  the  extremities  and  general  appearance  of  the  offspring, 
while  the  vital  organs  (the  heart,  lungs,  and  visceiu)  resemble  those  of 
the  female  parent.  This  theory  is  strongly  questioned  by  some  mod- 
ern authorities  on  heredity;  but  so  long  as  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject is  so  limited  and  this  particular  phase  is  in  dispute,  it  can  do  no 
harm  to  select  breeding  animals  according  to  the  old  ideas.  The  visi- 
ble organs  of  the  reproductive  system  should  be  well  developed  and 
clearly  defined.  A  boar  should  not  be  bought  with  small,  indefinitely 
placed  testicles.  Avoid  particularly  a  boar  with  only  one  testicle 
visible. 

The  boar  should  stand  up  on  his  toes.  There  should  not  be  the 
slightest  indication  of  weakness  in  the  pasterns  of  a  young  one;  in  a 
mature  boar  (2  or  3  years  of  age)  that  has  seen  hard  service  it  may  be 
expected  that  he  will  be  a  little  down  on  his  pasterns,  but  a  6  or  8 
months  old  pig  that  does  not  carry  himself  on  upright  pasterns  is  not 
a  safe  animal  to  select  for  a  herd  boar;  the  hind  pastern  will  be  in 
much  danger  of  breaking  down  with  a  little  age  and  service.  Look 
carefully  to  the  set  of  the  hind  legs.  The  back  should  bo  carefully 
set,  sti"aight,and  closely  coupled  to  hind  quarters.  A  crooked  or  long- 
coupled  back  is  as  great  a  dmwback  as  a  weak  pastern. 

FEED  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

The  details  of  selection,  feed,  and  management  of  live  stock  are 
intricately  interwoven  and  interdependent.  A  man  may  be  an  excel- 
lent judge  of  stock,  able  to  select  those  animals  for  his  herd  whose 
use  will  give  the  best  results  in  breeding;  but  if  his  system  of  feeding 
and  management  is  not  such  that  the  animals  will  thrive  and  yield  a 
good  increase,  good  selection  is  rendered  ineffective.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  herd  may  be  carefully  fed  and  skillfully  managed,  the  feed 
may  be  the  best  and  properly  combined,  the  shelter  warm  and  dry, 
and  the  water  supply  pure;  but  if  the  herd  is  poorly  selected  the  owner 
is  practicallj^  throwing  away  the  feed  he  gives  them. 

The  Sows. 

Hogs  require  attention,  regardless  of  condition,  age,  or  sex,  but  the 
management  of  the  brood  sows  is  the  surest  test  of  the  breeder's  skill. 
If  sows  are  carelessly  fed  during  pregnancy,  trouble  of  some  kind  is 
sure  to  ensue  at  farrowing;  if  overfed  after  farrowing,  losses  may 
occur  among  the  pigs  from  scours  and  thumps.  At  no  time  is  the 
development  of  the  pigs  so  easily  influenced  as  while  they  are  depend- 
ent on  the  sow's  milk— the  first  month  of  life.  Excepting  the  ravages 
of  epidemics,  perhaps  the  greatest  death  losses  in  the  herd  occur  dur- 
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ing  this  time,  including  farrowing.  The  accidents  during  farrowing, 
an  attack  of  scoui-s  due  to  the  milk  of  the  dam,  or  a  chill  while  follow- 
ing the  sow  in  pasture  on  a  wet  day  may  stop  growth  temporarily, 
leaving  a  permanently  stunted  pig,  or  result  fatally.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  results  of  good  management  during  pregnancy  are  as  marked 
as  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  careless  methods. 

MANAGEMENT   DURING    PRBCJ NANCY. 

It  is  assumed  that  sows  that  are  bred  are  purchased  as  the  founda- 
tion stock.  If  these  sows  ai*c  not  all  from  the  same  herd  they  should 
not  be  placed  together  until  the3'  are  all  known  to  be  free  from  vermin 
and  contagious  disease.  They  must  be  washed  or  dipped  and  quaran- 
tined from  each  other  at  least  thirty  days.  If  they  come  from  the 
same  herd  no  quarantine  will  be  necessary. 

It  is  always  well  for  a  purchaser  to  ascertain  from  the  seller  the 
details  of  management  and  feeding  to  which  the  animals  were  accus- 
tomed before  changing  owners.  This  system  of  feeding  should  be 
conformed  to,  or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  the  old  ration  should  be  grad- 
ually replaced  by  the  more  convenient  one,  the  time  of  transition 
being  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  For  the  first  few  days  newcomei-s 
should  be  fed  lightly. 

During  pregnancy  two  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  first  is 
that  the  sow  is  doing  double  duty.  Not  only  is  she  keeping  up  her 
own  bodily  functions,  but  the  development  of  the  fetal  litter  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  drain  on  her  system.  Although  feeding  at  this 
time  will  not  need  to  be  so  heavy  as  after  the  pigs  are  farix)wed,  it 
should  be  liberal.  The  sow's  condition  should  be  "good" — neither 
too  fat  nor  too  lean.  An  error  which  would  allow  the  sow  to  become 
fat  would  perhaps  be  least  productive  of  serious  consequences.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  mistakes  in  feeding  breeding  ai;iimals 
are  more  frequently  those  that  keep  such  stock  in  a  thin,  half -starved 
condition,  under  the  idea  that  the  reproductive  organs  are  so  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  become  transformed  into  masses  of  fat  that  the  least 
appearance  of  fat  on  the  animal's  back  and  ribs  will  be  the  tii'st  step 
in  bringing  about  such  unfortunate  circumstances.  The  use  of  the 
reproductive  organs  in  either  sex  creates  demands  of  an  unusual 
nature  on  the  animal  organism,  and  these  demands  must  be  met  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  a  different  character — such  as  growth, 
work,  etc. — and  that  is  by  providing  liberal  supplies  of  the  proper 
kinds  of  feed.  It  is  beyond  reason  that  a  sow  can  give  birth  to  a 
strong  litter  of  pigs  after  having  gone  through  a  four  months'  fast. 
The  importance  of  ample  feeding  of  pregnant  females,  in  the  case  of 
sheep,  has  been  shown  recently  by  Mumford"  in  Missouri.  He  found 
that  during  the  first  six  to  nine  weeks  of  life  those  lambs  having  the 
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heaviest  birth  weight  made  the  greatest  gains.  The  recoitis  of  the 
gains  of  the  lambs  after  weaning  were  not  tabulated.  As  the  devel- 
ment  of  the  fetus  is  intimately  associated  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
dam,  it  is  urged  that  ''we  can  profitably  pay  more  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  unborn  lamb."  Whether  a  similar  fact  may  be 
true  in  the  case  of  hogs  is  yet  to  be  shown.  It  may  not  be  unwise  to 
assume  that  it  may  be  so.  Bad  results  undoubtedly  may  be  brought 
about  by  overfeeding,  especially  as  sows  are  naturally  indolent  and 
loath  to  exercise,  but  a  counteracting  influence  will  be  found  in  ample 
exercise  that  may  be  provided  by  a  large  pasture  or  even  by  driving 
slowly  a  mile  or  two  each  day.  The  necessity  of  exercise  must  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  overlooked. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  main  demands 
upon  the  sow  are  those  for  the  building  of  new  tissue.  Hence  the 
kind  of  feed  is  important.  The  amount  of  nitrogenous,  or  protein- 
bearing,  feeds  in  the  ration  at  this  time  should  be  increased.  These 
are  bran,  pease,  beans,  oats,  and  barley,  and,  to  a  moderate  extent, 
wheat.  The  forage  plants  that  are  especially  suitable  to  pregnant 
brood  sows  are  the  clovers  and  their  relatives — alfalf^,  peas,  beans, 
vetches,  etc.  The  ordinary  pasture  grasses  are  also  of  much  value. 
Feed  should  be  given  in  such  form  that  the  system  of  the  sow  will  lie 
at  its  best.  All  breeders  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  condition  of  the 
bowels  during  pregnancy,  and  particularly  at  farrowing,  the  special 
danger  to  be  avoided  being  constipation.  To  this  end  the  greater  part, 
if  not  all,  of  the  grain  ration  is  given  as  slop,  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  period  of  gestation  oil  meal  or  a  small  amount  of  flaxseed  meal 
is  introduced  into  the  ration. 

Corn  should  not  be  fed  in  large  amounts  to  breeding  stock.  If 
possible,  it  should  not  be  fed  at  all  to  any  but  fattening  animals.  In 
the  corn  belt  many  farmers  are  often  so  situated  that  they  have  no 
other  grain  feed  at  hand.  If  corn  must  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  ration  of  the  brood  sow,  the  injurious  effects  may  be  counteracted 
in  a  measure  by  compelling  the  sows  to  exercise.  Various  schemes 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  about  this  result,  such  as  having  the  house 
and  feeding  floor  or  the  feeding  floor  and  watering  place  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  hog  lot;  so  that  a  good  walk  is  a  necessity  several  times 
each  day.  If 'the  lot  is  located  on  a  hillside,  the  walk  is  made  a  climb. 
Some  men  scatter  grain  among  straw  and  corn  fodder  with  this  idea 
of  exercise  in  mind,  and  others  resort  to  the  whip  and  drive  the  sows 
gently  for  a  mile  or  two  each  day. 

During  the  winter  more  care  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  sow  in  good 
health  on  account  of  the  absence  of  pasture.  Not  only  does  the  hog's 
system  crave  green  feed,  but  more  or  less  bulk  is  demanded.  This  is 
especially  needed  when  a  considerable  amount  of  confinement  is 
necessary.     To  offset  the  lack  of  green  feed  nothing  surpasses  roots. 
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These  may  be  sliced  or  pulped  and  mixed  with  the  grain  or  may  be 
given  whole,  as  a  noon  feed.  Some  care  must  be  used  in  feeding 
roots,  as  they  are  laxative  in  effect,  and  if  fed  in  excessive  amounts 
may  bring  about  profuse  action  of  the  bowels.  Some'  Eastern  farmers 
recommend  the  use  of  silage.  If  neither  is  available,  clover  or  alfalfa 
hay,  sheaf  oats,  or  corn  fodder  may  supply  the  bulky  requirement  of 
the  ration  with  good  results.  Charcoal,  ashes,  and  salt  should  be 
accessible  at  all  times.  These  act  as  a  vermifuge  and  preventive  of 
disease  and  meet  the  hog's  craving  for  mineral  matter  in  the  feed. 
The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  fonnula  is  found  on  another  page  in 
this  article.  (See  p.  257.)  The  constant  use  of  such  a  preparation 
with  a  varied  and  not  too  carbonaceous  ration  and  care  in  removing  the 
afterbirth  will,  in  large  measure,  prevent  sows  from  eating  their  pigs 
at  farrowing  time.  During  the  entire  period  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  system  well  toned.  The  sow  should  become  accustomed  to 
being  handled,  and  should  look  upon  her  attendant  as  a  friend. 


Fig.  19.— Farrowing  pen  with  fenders. 

All  the  brood  sows  may  run  together  up  to  within  two  weeks  of 
farrowing  time;  then  it  is  well  to  separate  them,  placing  each  sow  by 
herself  in  a  yard  with  a  small  house,  such  as  has  been  described,  which 
should  be  dry,  airy,  and  clean.  A  great  deal  of  exercise  will  not  now 
be  necessary.  The  feed  should  be  reduced  somewhat,  and  if  there  is 
any  tendency  to  constipation  a  slight  change  of  feed  may  be  necessary. 
If  individual  houses  are  not  available,  sows  can  not  be  separated  until 
near  farrowing  time. 

The  farrowing  pen  should  be  provided  with  fenders  around  at  least 
three  sides  about  6  or  8  inches  from  the  floor  and  6  or  8  inches  from 
the  wall.  These  should  be  strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
sow  should  she  lie  on  them.  They  will,  to  a  great  extent,  protect 
the  pigs  from  being  lain  upon  during  the  first  few  days  of  their  lives. 
This  will  go  far  to  prevent  a  very  fruitful  cause  of  loss  among  young 
pigs.  The  little  fellows  will  soon  learn  to  creep  under  these  fenders 
when  the  sow  lies  down.  Figure  19  shows  a  farrowing  pen  with 
fenders  made  of  2  by  4  scantling  fastened  around  the  walls. 
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Many  breeders  now  use  a  specially  arranged  farrowing  pen  for  sows, 
the  object  being  to  allow  the  sow  room  enough  to  farrow  with  reason- 
able comfort,  but  not  enough  to  turn  around.  The  safety  of  the  pigs 
under  such  circumstances  is  said  to  be  much  greater  than  when  the 
sow  is  given  all  the  space  she  cares  to  take.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  safety  of  the  pigs  by  raising  the  walls  of  the  pen  6  or  8  inches  from 
the  floor.  Such  a  pen  may  be  readily  arranged  by  placing  the  sow  at 
one  end  of  her  pen  and  nailing  boards  across  so  that  she  can  not  turn, 
leaving  space  for  the  pigs  to  slip  under  the  barrier.  A  number  of 
patented  farrowing  pens  are  on  the  market. 

FARROWING   TIME. 

Sows  vary  little  in  the  period  of  gestation.  This  period  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twelve  days  from  the  date  of  breeding.  This  date 
should  be  known,  to  avoid  mistakes  that  may  result  in  loss  of  pigs. 
As  the  time  for  farrowing  approaches  the  sow  should  be  watched 
carefully,  in  order  that  assistance  may  be  given,  if  necessary.  If  she 
has  already  farrowed  a  litter,  and  has  been  properly  fed  and  cared  for 
during  pregnancy,  little  difficulty  may  be  expected.  With  young 
sows,  particularly  those  bred  at  an  immature  age,  there  is  a  consider- 
able element  of  risk  at  this  time  not  only  to  the  pigs,  but  to  the  sow 
herself. 

The  bedding  of  a  sow  at  farrowing  time  should  be  sufficient  only  for 
cleanliness  and  dryness.  If  furnished  in  large  amount,  the  pigs  will 
burrow  into  it  and  get  lost  or  be  crushed.  The  best  bedding  is  rye 
straw  and  wheat  straw,  and  if  the  straw  is  cut  it  makes  an  almost 
ideal  bed.  Chaff  is  excellent  if  it  can  be  obtained.  Oat  straw  is  not 
so  valuable. 

The  management  of  sows  during  farrowing  will  depend  largely  on 
the  animal  and  on  the  weather  conditions.  Assistance  should  be  at 
hand  if  needed,  but  the  sow  should  not  be  helped  if  she  is  getting 
along  nicely  alone.  Many  pigs  are  lost  annually  by  lack  of  attention 
during  farrowing;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  overanxiety  and  too  much  attention  may  do  more  harm  than  good 
and  often  result  seriously.  The  assistance  that  is  imperative  at  this 
time  is  to  help  in  cases  of  difficult  labor  and  to  protect  pigs  from  chill- 
ing in  cold  weather.  The  temperament  of  the  sow  should  be  considered ; 
some  are  plainly  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  an  attendant  and  show 
it  in  their  nervous  actions;  others  may  be  positively  ill  natured  and 
resent  interference.  Such  sows  are  better  left  alone  during  farrowing, 
and  should  be  bred  to  farrow  when  warm  weather  may  be  expected, 
80  that  the  chances  are  as  much  in  favor  of  the  pigs  as  possible.  If 
the  sow's  nervousness  or  ill  nature  leads  her  to  eat  her  pigs,  the  best 
remedy  is  to  put  her  in  the  pork  barrel  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

When  farrowing  occurs  during  warm  weather,  a  minimum  amount 
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of  attention  will  be  needed.  The  pigs  are  less  likely  to  become  chilled 
at  this  season  and  will  generally  find  their  way  to  the  teats  nnaided. 
Proper  preliminary  feeding  of  the  sow  and  good  quarters  will  make 
the  chance  of  trouble  small.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  sow  farrows  dur- 
ing extremely  cold  weather  the  pigs  will  be  in  danger  of  being  chilled 
unless  the  house  is  heated.  To  remedy  this  some  breeders  throw  a 
blanket  over  the  sow  until  she  is  through.  Othei*s  place  a  few  hot 
bricks  or  a  soapstone  in  the  bottom  of  a  basket  or  barrel,  covering 
them  with  stmw,  and  put  a  cloth  over  the  top  to  prevent  too  rapid 
radiation;  and,  unless  the  sow  objects  too  seriously,  the  pigs  are  placed 
in  this  receptacle  as  fast  as  the3'  arrive.  They  will  not  suffer  if  they 
do  not  suck  for  a  few  minutes,  and  they  will  be  dry  and  warm  when 
placed  to  the  teats.  This  treatment  will  be  necessary  even  in  warm 
weather  with  sows  that  are  nervous  and  move  about  during  farrowing. 
When  f  an'owing  is  over  the  pigs  should  all  be  placed  to  the  teats,  care 
being  taken  that  each  one  gets  his  share.  When  the  afterbirth  is 
passed  it  should  be  removed  at  once  and  burned  or  buried.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  eating  of  the  afterbirth  is  often  the 
beginning  of  the  habit  of  eating  the  pigs  that  is  so  troublesome  with 
some  sows. 

In  very  cold  weather  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  few  days  to  remove 
the  pigs  to  a  warm  place  after  they  have  sucked,  to  prevent  chilling. 
As  newborn  pigs  suckle  as  often  as  every  two  hours  during  the  day, 
this  entails  considerable  inconvenience;  but  it  is  time  well  spent  and 
may  mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  to  the  breeder.  The 
pigs  are  soon  able  to  fight  their  battles  with  the  cold  unaided  by  any 
but  their  own  warmth  and  that  of  the  dam. 

For  the  first  twenty -four  hours  the  sow  should,  as  a  rule,  have  no 
feed,  and  will  need  none.  If,  however,  she  shows  signs  of  hunger,  a 
thin  slop  of  bran  and  shorts  or  a  thin  oatmeal  gruel  may  be  given. 
Tepid  water  should  be  given  to  drink  as  the  sow  wants  it.  Never  give 
cold  water. 

The  feeding  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  should  be  light  and 
carefully  given,  and  the  time  consumed  in  getting  the  sow  on  full  feed 
should  be  from  a  week  to  ten  days,  depending  on  the  size  and  thrift 
of  the  litter.  The  first  feed  should  be  very  light,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  thin,  warm  slop,  such  as  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
working  gradually  to  full  feed.  The  pen  should  be  cleaned  daily  if 
the  sow  is  confined  to  it. 

Thk  Sow  as  a  Mother. 

No  time  should  be  lost  after  farrowing  in  getting  the  sow  into  the 
open  air.  Of  course,  if  the  pigs  were  farrowed  during  the  winter 
months  care  will  be  needed,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  let  the  pigs 
reach  the  age  of  two  weeks  before  turning  them  out.     They  can,  bow- 
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ever,  get  considerable  exercise  in  the  piggery  or  in  the  lot  with  the 
sow,  and  there  is  often  a  lot  adjoining  a  barn  that  is  sunny  and  shel- 
tered from  cold  winds  where  the  new  family  may  be  turned  for  exer- 
cise. Avoid  particularly  allowing  the  pigs  to  mn  out  during  a  cold 
rain.     They  are  especially  tender  during  the  fii-st  weeks. 

The  appetite  for  something  besides  the  dam's  milk  may  begin  to 
assert  itself  by  the  time  the  pigs  reach  three  weeks  of  age.  This  time 
will  vary,  of  course,  some  pigs  being  more  precocious  than  others. 
They  will  be  noticed  nibbling  at  grass,  rooting  a  little,  and  even 
investigating  the  sow's  feed.  A  pen  should  be  arranged  adjoining 
that  of  the  dam  and  separated  from  it  by  a  partition,  with  sufficient 
room  at  the  bottom  to  allow  the  pigs  to  run  under.  Figure  20  shows 
a  pen  arranged  with  the  partition  between  it  and  the  dam's  pen  raised. 
In  this  inclosure  put  a  low,  shallow  trough  and  place  in  it  a  little 
skim  milk  or  a  thin  gruel  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  sow  the 
first  day  after  farrowing.     This  gruel  may  be  made  with  any  concen- 


Tio.  20.~Double  pen  for  feeding  enckling  pigs;  partition  raised  to  permit  pigs  to  run  to  their  feed 
without  interference  from  the  sow. 

trate  that  is  free  from  woody  matter.  If  ground  barley  or  oats  is  fed, 
the  meal  should  be  first  sifted  to  remove  the  hulls.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  feeding  stuffs  that  can  be  used.  The  main  point  to  be 
observed  is  that  the  pig's  stomach  is  very  easily  deranged  at  this  age 
and  feeds  must  be  given  that  will  digest  readily.  The  trough  in  which 
the  pigs  are  fed  should  be  kept  clean.  No  stale  feed  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  it  from  one  feed  to  the  next. 

As  the  pigs  learn  to  eat  the  feed  may  be  increased.  Skim  milk 
should  be  used  liberally,  using  rather  large  quantities  at  first,  from  6 
to  12  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  grain.  During  this  period 
comparatively  little  com  should  be  fed,  as  a  rule.  More  growth  can 
be  obtained  with  a  narrow  ration,  and  the  corn  should  be  withheld 
until  the  fattening  period  comes.  The  pigs  should  be  kept  growing 
constantly,  and  the  best  results  will  come  with  feeding  a  little  under 
their  capacity  rather  than  all  they  can  consume.  To  counteract  the 
tendency  to  become  too  fat  they  should  have  plent}'  of  exercise. 
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Scours  and  thumpa  often  cause  very  serious  losses  among  young 
pigs.  The  former  is  caused  usually  by  overfeeding,  by  feeding  badly 
spoiled  feed,  by  an  abrupt  change  of  feed,  or  by  a  change  in  the  feed 
of  the  dam  that  affects  her  milk.  Thumps  is  generally  caused  by  over- 
feeding and  lack  of  exercise. 

Weaning. 

If  the  pigs  have  been  properly  managed  for  the  month  after  they 
first  begin  to  eat,  and  are  taking  feed  in  amounts  sufficient  to  make 
them  more  or  less  independent  of  the  sow's  milk,  weaning  will  not  be 
a  difficult  process,  and  will  be  brought  about  so  that  it  will  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  so  far  as  the  effects  on  the  pigs  are  concerned.  The  time 
to  wean  will  depend  on  the  way  the  pigs  are  eating  and  the  convenience 
of  the  breeder.  If  they  are  not  thoroughly  accustomed  to  a  grain  and 
skim-milk  ration  the  time  must  be  delayed,  and  if  there  is  no  occasion 
for  breeding  the  sow  no  harm  is  done  by  allowing  the  pigs  to  run  with 
her  to  the  age  of  twelve  weeks  or  older. 

Breeders  differ  widely  as  to  the  age  of  weaning.  The  majority 
wean  at  six  to  ten  weeks,  with  a  considerable  number  at  twelve  weeks; 
some  older  than  twelve  weeks  and  a  few  younger  than  six  weeks. 
The  breeders  who  wean  at  the  early  periods  usually  are  situated  where 
dairy  by-products  are  plentiful,  and  they  usually  raise  two  litters  each 
year,  making  the  demands  of  the  pigs  on  the  sow  as  brief  and  light  as 
possible.  Breeders  in  the  corn  belt  wean  at  the  more  mature  ages, 
rarely  weaning  as  young  as  six  weeks,  and  often  allowing  the  pigs  to 
reach  the  age  of  sixteen  weeks  before  the  sow  is  taken  away.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  men  make  no  attempt  to  wean,  as  the  word  is 
generally  used;  that  is,  there  is  no  enforced  separation  of  the  sow 
from  her  pigs;  the  pigs  run  with  the  sow  until  her  instinct  tells  her 
that  they  are  old  enough  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  method  of  weaning  will  depend  somewhat  on  circumstances.  If 
the  pigs  are  so  little  dependent  on  the  sow's  milk  that  she  is  gaining 
rapidly  in  flesh  and  lessening  in  milk  flow  the  weaning  may  be 
abrupt,  the  sow  being  taken  away  out  of  hearing.  If  she  is  still  milk- 
ing considerably  she  may  be  returned  to  the  pigs  once  a  day  for  two 
or  three  days,  or  the  pigs  may  be  taken  away  in  detachments,  begin- 
ning with  two  or  three  of  the  largest  and  strongest,  then  the  next 
strongest,  leaving  the  weakest  ones  of  the  litter  to  complete  the 
drying  off. 

'  Whether  the  weaning  is  brought  about  directly  or  gradually,  it 
should  in  all  cases  be  complete  and  decisive.  The  pigs  should  be 
placed  apart  from  the  sows  in  quai-ters  secure  enough  to  prevent  com- 
munication. By  no  means  should  pigs  be  allowed  to  follow  a  sow  until 
she  is  almost  worn-out.  The  pigs  are  no  better  and  the  sow  infinitely 
worse  than  if  weaning  had  been  brought  about  properly. 
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/Feeding  the  Pigs. 

Attention  will  now  be  given  to  the  pigs  that  have  been  weaned. 
Up  to  this  time  all  are  on  the  same  feed  and  under  the  same  manage- 
ment. From  now  on,  however,  those  that  are  to  be  retained  as  breed- 
ing animals  should  be  continued  on  a  growing  ration — that  is,  one 
which  is  somewhat  narrow  and  will  develop  bone  and  muscle  to  the 
largest  extent.  Those  that  are  to  be  fattened  for  market  should  be 
fed  more  liberally  and  their  feed  made  more  carbonaceous. 

The  Breeding  Stock. 

The  foundation  on  which  to  build  up  a  successful  breeding  animal 
is  ample  range,  affording  an  abundance  of  exercise,  and  a  rather  nar- 
row ration.  Growth  should  he  continuous  and  feed  plentiful.  The 
pigs  should  not  be  given  range  so  large  and  so  little  feed  that  they 
will  develop  nothing  but  bone;  neither  should  thej*^  have  so  much  to 
eat  that  they  will  begome  indolent  and  refuse  to  take  the  exercise 
required  to  develop  necessary  bone  and  muscle.  Exercise  will 
strengthen  the  sinews  and  develop  strong  muscles,  as  well  as  firm 
joints  and  strong  legs,  while  a  well-filled  stomach  will  nourish  these; 
and  from  this  management  we  may  expect  a  sow  that  will  be  strong, 
thrifty,  and  a  good  breeder,  and  a  boar  that  will  do  good  work  in  the 
herd  without  breaking  down  in  anj^  respect  before  he  should. 

Gilts  should  not  be  served  before  the  age  of  eight  months,  bringing 
the  first  litter  at  twelve  months.  This  gives  suflBcient  time  for  the 
development  of  the  reproductive  organs. 

Selecting  for  Fattening. 

As  soon  as  it  is  determined  what  pigs  are  to  be  fed  for  market  their 
fattening  should  be  started  without  delay.  Experiments  have  repeat-  . 
edly  proved  that  young  animals  always  fatten  more  economically  than 
old  ones,  and  therefore  any  delay  in  finishing  is  accompanied  with  a 
loss.  In  rare  instances  it  may  pay  to  keep  a  pig  over  winter  as  a 
"store"  hog,  but  generally  he  loses  the  flesh  he  accumulated  while 
suckling  his  dam,  and  this  can  not  be  replaced  except  at  increased 
expense.  Com  will  now  come  into  the  ration,  and  should  be  supple- 
mented by  all  the  variety  of  feed  at  the  feeder's  command,  to  keep  the 
appetite  keen  and  the  digestive  system  in  the  best  condition.  This 
variety  should  consist  of  mill  feeds,  dairy  by-products,  and  succulent 
feeds,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  pasture.  If  skim  milk, 
whey,  and  buttermilk  are  at  command  they  can  l>e  combined  to  very 
good  advantage  with  the  ration,  commencing  with  a  proportion  of 
about  2  pounds  of  milk  to  1  of  grain  at  weaning  time,  and  reducing 
the  quantity  of  milk  until  the  pigs  are  finished  on  grain  alone.  A  pig 
gives  best  returns  from  dairy  by-products  while  young.  The  fattening 
pigs  should  gain  from  1  pound  to  IJ  pounds  daily,  and  should  weigh 
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between  260  and  300  pounds  at  9  or  10  months  of  age.  Gains  made 
after  this  weight  are  nearly  twice  as  expensive  as  those  made  when 
weighing  from  50  to  100  pounds,  and  a  well-bred  pig  finished  at  a 
weight  of  about  250  pounds  will  very  nearly  fill  the  market  require- 
ments and  bring  a  satisfactory  price. 

Selection  op  Breeding  Stock. 

The  pigs  which  are  to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes  should  be 
selected  during  the  time  when  the  pigs  are  with  the  sow.  If  he  is 
raising  hogs  for  market  a  breeder  will  select  only  sows,  castrating  all 
boars.  No  boar  should  be  used  or  sold  that  is  not  eligible  to  registry. 
If  the  breeder  is  raising  purebred  stock  the  inferior  boars  will  be 
culled  out  and  castrated,  the  others  being  kept  for  the  breeding 
market. 

The  selections  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible,  depending  on 
the  skill  of  the  breeder.  That  noted  feeder,  the  late  Mr.  William 
Watson,  used  to  select  his  show  lambs  and  calves  not  later  than  three 
days  of  age.  He  said  an  animal  had  all  the  development  of  heart  and 
rib  at  that  age  that  he  would  ever  get,  and  his  results  in  the  show 
ring  bear  out  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment.  However,  all  are  not 
endowed  with  the  keen  insight  into  animal  form  that  Watson  pos- 
sessed. A  selection  for  a  breeding  animal  should  not  be  made  unless 
there  are  good  and  suflScient  reasons  for  it,  and  unless  the  breeder  is 
quite  sure  he  is  right  in  making  the  selection.  The  sows  selected 
should  be  from  large  litters  and  from  dams  that  are  good  milkers, 
and  of  quiet,  motherly  dispositions. 

CAiJTRATING    AND   SpAYINO. 

The  boar  pigs  should  be  castrated  during  cool  weather,  as  soon  as 
the  testicles  descend  into  the  scrotum.  An  early  date  is  always  pref- 
erable to  a  late  one,  for  the  development  of  sex  characteristics  is  of 
no  value  to  an  animal  that  is  intended  for  meat. 

The  practice  of  spaying  sows  is  not  very  general.  It  is  much  more 
diflScult  than  castration.  It  often  happens  that  sows  may  become  preg- 
nant before  spaying  and  bear  a  good  litter  of  pigs  after  that  operation. 

Management  of  the  Dry  Sows. 

After  the  pigs  are  weaned  the  dry  sows  should  be  placed  in  a  pas- 
ture by  themselves  and  given  very  little  grain.  Those  that  shpw 
themselves  to  be  prolific  and  good  mothers  should  be  retained  as 
breeders;  those  having  a  deficient  breeding  record  or  being  unsatis- 
factory in  any  way  should  be  fattened  and  sold  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  does  not  pay  to  keep  over  a  year  a  sow  that  can  not  raise  a  large 
litter,  imless  she  is  purebred  and  a  very  exceptional  individual. 

If  a  second  litter  is  wanted  during  a  year  the  sows  should  be  put  to 
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the  boar  during  the  first  heat  after  weaning.  Many  breeders  do  not 
like  to  pass  many  periods  of  heat  for  fear  that  the  sows  may  become 
'^shy,"  and  there  is  little  reason  why  the  sow  should  not  have  two 
litters  a  year.  In  any  case,  the  sows  should  be  carried  on  compara- 
tively light  feed  until  time  .to  breed  again,  gaining  a  little  in  weight; 
and  their  treatment  after  breeding  should  be  as  already  detailed  for 
pregnant  sows. 

The  use  of  a  breeding  crate  (fig.  21)  is  growing  in  popularity.  When 
a  small  sow  is  to  be  bred  to  a  large,  heavy  boar  it  is  almost  a  necessity; 
it:^  use  prevents  injury  to  the  sow.  Some  sows,  although  in  heat,  will 
not  take  the  boar  readily,  and  the  use  of  a  ci*ate  in  those  cases  insures 
a  successful  service.     Many  breeders  use  a  crate  for  all  their  sows. 


Fio.  21.— Breeding  crate. 

Such  an  appliance  may  be  made  by  any  carpenter.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  a  stout  frame,  made  of  2  by  4  inch  scantlings,  closed  in  front 
but  open  behind,  a  bar  to  slip  l^ehind  the  sow  just  above  the  hocks, 
and  a  2  by  4  inch  strip  attached  at  the  forward  end  of  the  crate  on 
either  side,  about  the  position  of  the  sow's  head  and  extending  to  the 
rear  of  the  crate,  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  crate.  The 
boar's  fore  feet  will  rest  on  these  strips. 

Management  of  the  Boar. 

The  management  of  the  boar  has  been  left  until  this  place  in  the 
discussion,  not  because  it  is  an  unimportant  subject,  but  because  the 
sows  occupy  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  the  breeder's  attention; 
and  also  because  it  was  assumed  at  the  outset  of  this  discussion  that 
the  work  of  a  beginner,  with  only  a  group  of  brood  sows,  was  being 
outlined. 
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When  the  boar  arrives  at  the  farm  he  should  be  dipped,  as  a  matter 
of  ordinary  precaution,  against  the  introduction  of  vermin.  As  an 
additional  precaution,  a  quarantine  pen  should  be  ready  for  him, 
especially  if  epidemics  are  prevalent.  In  short,  he  should  be  treated 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  has  been  prescribed  for  the  sows.  His  feetl 
before  change  of  owners  should  be  known,  and  either  adhered  to  or 
changed  gradually  to  suit  the  new  conditions.  If  he  shall  have  come 
a  long  journey  it  will  be  well  to  feed  lightly  until  he  is  well  acclimated. 

His  permanent  quarters  should  be  a  clean,  dry,  warm,  well-lighted, 
and  well-ventilated  pen,  10  or  12  feet  square,  with  a  yard  adjoining 
where  sows  may  be  brought  for  service.  This  yard  should  be  large 
enough  to  give  him  some  exercise  during  the  breeding  season,  when  it 
may  be  inconvenient  to  allow  him  the  run  of  a  pasture.  Adjoining 
the  yard  should  be  the  boar's  pasture,  from  one-half  acre  to  an  aero 
in  extent,  consisting  of  clover,  alfalfa,  or  good  pasture  grasses  that 
thrive  in  the  locality. 

Breeders  generally  advocate  the  practice  of  keeping  a  boar  to  him- 
self during  the  entire  year — out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  sows. 
However,  a  boar  is  often  allowed  to  run  with  the  sows  after  they  are 
safe  in  pig;  but  during  the  breeding  season  it  is  by  far  the  best  policy 
to  keep  him  by  himself,  admitting  a  sow  to  his  yard  for  mating, 
and  allowing  but  one  service.  This  will  be  productive  of  the  best  *. 
results  in  many  ways.  The  energies  of  the  male  are  not  overtaxed. 
He  may  thus  serve  a  much  larger  number  of  sows,  and  the  litters  will 
generally  be  larger  and  the  pigs  stronger.  In  the  case  of  a  sow  that 
is  a  somewhat  shy  breeder  and  a  valuable  animal  she  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  with  a  boar  during  the  greater  part  of  her  heat,  but  such 
instances  are  exceptional.  Another  advantage  of  the  single-service 
system  is  that  a  man  always  has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  bi-eeding 
operations  and  knows  when  to  expect  farrowing  time. 

The  feed  of  the  boar  when  not  in  service  may  be  of  a  succulent 
nature — mainly  pasture  and  cut  green  forage  during  the  summer 
months  and  roots  in  winter.  A  boar  can  hardly  be  sustained  on  this 
alone,  and  some  gitiin  should  be  allowed  to  keep  him  in  condition. 
This  should  be  nitrogenous  in  character,  consisting  of  mill  feeds — 
such  as  shorts,  middlings,  and  bmn — some  oil  meal,  and  the  legumi- 
nous grains,  with  a  little  corn.  As  the  breeding  season  approaches 
the  feed  should  be  increased,  so  that  the  boar  will  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. While  not  in  service  ample  exercise  should  always  be  insisted 
upon,  even  if  it  must  be  urged  by  the  whip.  Exercise  is  productive 
of  well-developed  muscles  and  general  thrift;  with  these  two  condi- 
tions activity  and  soundness  of  reproductive  organs  will  usually  fol- 
low. During  the  breeding  season  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  boar 
to  got  the  same  amount  of  exercise,  and  accordingly  care  must  be 
taken  that  his  energies  are  not  wasted  by  unnecessary  service.     Cai-e- 
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ful  feeding  will  do  much  to  countei'act  this  disadvantage.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  drains  on  a  boar  during  service  are 
severe,  especially  if  50  or  60  sows  are  served.  This  will  require  ample- 
feed,  with  as  much  exercise  as  possible,  and,  with  care  in  his  treatment,. 
will  bring  about  good  results.  A  fully  matured  boar  should  not  serve 
more  than  2  sows  daily,  preferably  one  in*  the  morning  and  one  ia 
the  afternoon,  and  can  serve  50  or  60  in  a  season  without  difficulty. 

Coburn*'  advises  that  where  farmers  own  but  12  or  15  sows  each,, 
three  or  four  breeders  might  purchase  a  boar  and  use  him  in  common,, 
thus  saving  materially  in  expense.  Cownie*  states  that  he  has  found 
it  well  to  have  at  least  two  boars  in  the  herd,  even  though  the  herd  ba 
small  in  numbers. 

SANITATION   IN   THE   HOG   LOT. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  hog  industry  which  breeders  in  this: 
country  have  to  contend  against  is  the  presence  of  highly  contagious, 
diseases  known  as  ''  hog  cholera"  and  "swine  plague,"  or,  popularly,^ 
as  '*  cholera,"  and  were  it  not  for  the  fecundity  of  these  animals  their 
profitable  production  would  be  out  of  the  question.  These  two  dis^ 
eases  are  so  closely  identical  that  postmortem  examinations  are  usually 
required  to  distinguish  between  them.  Indeed,  only  recently  (oa 
October  1,  1903)  de  Schweinitz  and  Dorset,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  announced  the  discovery  of  a  fatal  disease  of  swine  which  is- 
caused  neither  by  the  hog-cholera  nor  swine-plague  bacilli,  and  which, 
is  apparently  a  very  frequent  cause  of  swine  fatalities. 

For  the  present  the  breeder  can  regard  these  diseases  as  identical^ 
so  far  as  his  practical  management  of  the  herd  is  concerned. 

There  are  a  few  fundamental  facts  which  he  must  remember  if  he. 
is  to  avoid  losses  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  hog  cholera  or  swina 
plague  in  the  herd.  The  fii*st  is  that  they  are  specific  germ  diseases,, 
disseminated  by  bacteria,  and  the  contagion  can  not  be  spread  from, 
one  animal  to  another  or  from  one  herd  to  another  except  by  these 
minute  organisms.  They  may  be  carried  in  a  multitude  of  ways — by 
the  hogs  themselves,  on  the  clothing  of  persons,  on  vehicles,  in  feed„ 
^y  ^^S^'t  birds,  and  other  animals,  or  by  streams.  The  breeding  or 
feed  of  a  hog  can  not  cause  either  disease,  although  bad  methods  may 
so  weaken  constitution  and  vitality  that  the  animal  becomes  more- 
susceptible  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Second,  diseases  caused 
by  bacteria  may  be  prevented  in  large  part  by  thorough  disinfection^ 
Third,  bacteria  are  generally  preserved  in  filth,  and,  therefore,  scrupu- 
lous cleanliness  will  go  far  toward  preventing  outbreaks  of  disease  ia 
herds  of  hogs. 

«  Swine  Husbandry,  pp.  93,  94. 

fr  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Thirteenth  Biennial  Report,  p.  693. 
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PREVENTION   OF   DISE-\8E. 


Cleanliness. — Preventive  measures  must  be  most  relied  upon.  Hogs 
must  be  given  dry  and  well-ventilated  quarters,  which  must  be  kept 
clean.  Contrary  to  common  belief,  hogs  have  some  habits  which 
raise  them  above  other  domestic  animals,  from  the  standpoint  of 
cleanliness.  For  example,  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  a  hog  will  not 
sleep  in  its  own  filth.  If  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pen  is  raised  and 
kept  well  bedded  with  straw,  while  the  rest  is  not,  all  excrement  will 
be  left  on  the  unbedded  portion  of  the  floor,  and  the  bed  itself  will 
always  be  clean. 

Feeding  and  drinking  places  should  be  clean  and  the  water  supply 
pure.  Unless  the  origin  is  known  to  be  uncontaminated  and  there 
has  been  no  possibility  of  infection  during  the  course,  hogs  should  not 
be  allowed  access  to  streams.  Wallows  should  be  kept  filled  up  as 
much  as  jx^ssible.  At  least  once  a  month  the  quarters  should  be  dis- 
infected with  air-slaked  lime  or  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  crude  carbolic 
acid.  If  a  hog  dies  from  any  cause,  the  carcass  should  be  burned  or 
buried  and  the  pens  thoroughly  disinfected  at  once. 

Breeding  and  feeding, — While  inbreeding  is  the  surest  and  quickest 
means  to  fix  type,  the  system  weakens  vitality  unless  very  carefully 
followed.  For  this  reason  closely  inbred  hogs  are  more  susceptible  to 
cholera  than  those  whose  constitutions  have  not  been  impaired  by  the 
system.  The  straight  corn  diet  which  many  hogs  receive  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other  also  lessens  vitality,  and  the  researches  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  have  shown  that  this  is  probably  brought 
about  by  actually  retarding  the  development  of  the  vital  organs.  A 
minimum  of  inbreeding  and  a  varied  diet,  including,  especially  for 
breeding  stock,  ample  range,  will  therefore  better  enable  the  herd  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  disease. 

Isolated  houses, — The  advantage  of  a  number  of  small  portable 
houses,  each  accommodating  a  few  hogs,  rather  than  one  large  piggery 
for  the  entire  herd,  has  been  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages.  In 
districts  where  cholera  is  prevalent  these  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
shelters.  They  make  it  more  diflicult  to  carry  contagion  to  all  animals 
in  the  herd,  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  them  in  case  of  an  outbreak 
does  not  entail  a  great  expense.  An  added  advantage  is  that  they  may 
be  moved  from  place  to  place  as  needed.  While  more  work  is  neces- 
sary in  feeding,  the  convenience  and  safety  from  their  use  more  tlian 
offsets  this  disadvantage. 

Quarantine, — Whenever  new  animals  are  brought  to  the  farm,  or 
when  animals  are  brought  home  from  shows  or  from  neighboring 
herds,  thej^  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  for  at  least 
three  weeks.  If  they  have  been  exposed,  the  disease  will  manifest 
itself  within  this  time,  and  the  sick  animals  can  be  treated  or  killed 
and  disposed  of  at  once. 
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If  cholera  breaks  out  in  the  neighborhood  the  fanner  should  main- 
tain a  strict  quarantine  against  the  infected  herds.  He  should  refrain 
from  visits  to  farms  where  they  are  located,  and  should  insist  on  his 
neighbors  staying  out  of  his  hog  lots.  Intercourse  of  all  kinds  at  this 
time  should  be  carefully  restricted.  The  contagion  is  so  easil}"  carried 
that  the  strictest  measures  are  justifiable. 

TREATMENT   OF   DISEASES. 

As  soon  as  sickness  appears  in  the  herd  the  unaffected  hogs  should 
at  once  be  removed  to  clean,  disinfected  quarters,  preferably  without 
much  range,  for  by  running  over  pastures  they  may  come  in  contact 
with  contagion.  Their  feed  should  be  carefully  regulated,  and,  if 
yhey  have  previously  been  on  pasture,  should  include  some  green 
feed,  roots,  or  an  abundance  of  skim  milk. 

The  quarters  in  which  the  sickness  first  appeared  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  all  bedding  and  rubbish  burned,  and  loose  boards  and 
old  partitions  torn  out  and  burned.  If  the  pen  is  old,  knock  it  to 
pieces  and  burn  it.  Disinfect  pens  and  sleeping  places,  using  air- 
slaked  lime  on  the  floors  and  the  carbolic-acid  solution  on  the  walls 
and  ceilings.  Whitewash  everything.  If  a  hog  dies,  burn  the  carcass  or 
bury  it  deeply  out  of  the  reach  of  crows,  buzzards,  or  dogs.  If  possible, 
do  not  move  the  carcass  from  the  place  where  it  falls;  but  if  this  can  not 
be  done  the  ground  over  which  it  is  dragged  should  be  disinfected. 
Hog-cholera  bacilli  can  live  in  the  ground  for  at  least  three  months. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  an  absolute  quarantine  between  the 
sick  and  well  hogs.  The  same  attendant  should  not  care  for  both  lots 
unless  he  disinfects  himself  thoroughly  after  each  visit  to  the  infected 
hogs.     Dogs  should  be  confined  until  the  disease  is  stamped  out. 

Treatment  of  hogs  suffering  from  cholera  or  swine  plague  is  not 
always  satisfactory.  The  disease  runs  its  course  so  rapidly  that  cura- 
tive measures  are  more  or  less  ineffectual,  and  prevention  of  an  out- 
break should  be  relied  upon  rather  than  the  cure  of  sick  animals. 
Salmon^  states  that  the  following  formula*  has  been  successful  when 
properly  administered  in  less  virulent  outbreaks  as  soon  as  signs  of 
sickness  are  shown: 

Pounds. 

"Wood  charcoal 1 

Sulphur 1 

Sodium  chlorid 2 

Sodium  bicarbonate 2 

Sodium  hyposulphite 2 

Sodium  sulphate 1 

Antimony  sulphid  (black  antimony) 1 

«  Farmers'  Bui.  No.  24,  Dept.  Agr. 
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''These  ingredients  should  be  completely  pulverized  and  thoroughly 
mixed.  In  case  there  is  profuse  diarrhea  the  sulphate  of  sodium  may 
be  omitted."^ 

A  large  tablespoonf ul  once  a  day  for  each  200  pounds  of  live  weight 
of  hogs  to  be  treated  is  a  dose.  The  medicine  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  feed,  which  should  be  soft,  made  of  bran  and  mid- 
dlings, corn  meal  and  middlings,  corn  meal  and  ground  and  sifted 
oats,  or  crushed  wheat,  mixed  with  hot  water.  If  the  hogs  are  too 
sick  to  come  to  the  feed,  they  should  be  drenched  by  pulling  the  cheek 
away  from  the  teeth  and  pouring  the  medicine  in  slowly.  Care  should 
be  exercised,  as  hogs  are  easily  suffocated  by  drenching.  Do  not  turn 
a  hog  on  its  back  to  drench  it* 

PREVENTION   AND   DESTRUCTION   OF  VERMIN. 

Hogs  often  suffer  very  much  from  vermin.  Lice  are  introduced 
from  neighboring  herds,  and  the  losses  in  feeding  are  often  severe, 
especially  among  young  pigs,  when  death  is  sometimes  a  secondary 
if  not  an  immediate  result.  Wlien  very  numerous,  lice  are  a  very 
serious  drain  on  vitality,  fattening  is  prevented,  and  in  case  of  expo- 
sure to  disease  the  lousy  hogs  are  much  more  liable  to  conti'act  and 
succiunb  to  it. 

Vermin  are  most  common  around  the  ears,  inside  the  legs,  and  in 
the  folds  of  the  skin  on  the  jowl,  sides,  and  flanks.  In  light  and  iso- 
lated cases  they  may  be  destroyed  by  washing  the  hogs.  In  severe 
cases,  however,  especially  where  the  whole  herd  is  affected,  thorough 
spraying  or  dipping  should  be  resorted  to.  In  this  case  a  dipping 
tank  will  be  a  great  convenience. 

Figure  22  shows  the  ground  plan  and  side  elevation  of  the  pig-dipping 
plant  suggested  by  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station.^  The  details  of 
construction  may  be  understood  from  the  drawings.  The  approach 
from  the  yard  to  the  slide  is  cleatcd  and  elevated,  at  the  inner  end,  1 
foot  6  inches  above  the  ground.  The  slide  is  covered  with  zinc  or  gal- 
vanized iron,  and  with  this  pitch  is  very  slippery  when  wet.  The  zinc 
which  covers  the  slide  is  lipped  over  the  edge  of  the  tank  to  prevent 
waste  of  the  dip.  The  tank  is  placed  in  the  ground  with  its  edges  even 
with  the  surface.  A  galvanized  tank  is  suggested;  it  can  be  easily  made 
by  a  tinner.  The  size  of  the  tank  will  depend  on  the  number  of  hogs 
to  be  dipped.  The  one  in  the  drawing  is  4  feet  deep,  10  feet  long  at  the 
top,  6  feet  long  at  the  bottom,  20  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  8  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom.  The  sloping  surface  of  the  tank  should  be  cleated 
or  fluted  to  enable  the  hogs  to  get  out  easily.  The  dripping  pen  is  raised 
1  foot  6  inches  at  the  outer  end  and  is  cleated.  The  cleats  are  laid  at 
an  angle  with  the  sides  of  the  pen  and  arranged  in  pairs,  with  a  space 

a  Farmers'  Bui.  No.  24,  Dept.  Agr.  ^Idem.  <^Bul.  No.  74. 
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vermin,    and    they 


should  not  be  turned 
with  the  herd  until 
they  are  known  to 
be  free  from  these 
pests. 

When  the  herd  is 
found  to  be  badly 
infested  with  lice  all 
bedding  should  be 
burned  and  loose 
floors  and  parti- 
tions torn  out.  Old 
boards  and  rubbish  should  be  burned. 


between  them  so  that  the  dip  may  drain  back  into  the  tank, 
sion  must  be  made 
for  the  displacement 
of  fluid  by  means 
of  tongued-and- 
gi'opved  boards  fast- 
ened to  the  sides  of 
the  vat.  t 

One  of  the  most  | 

effective  and  cheap-  I 

est  preparations  to  . 

use  as  a  dip  is  a  2  ' 

per  cent  solution  of  ?. 

creolin.     The  com-  p 

mon     tobacco    dips  i 

used  for  sheep  scab 

are  also  efficacious.  ' 

If  the  hogs  are 
washed,  apply  the 
solution  with  a 
broom;  if  they  are 
sprayed,  use  an  or- 
dinary spray  pump; 
for  dipping,  use  a 
dipping  tank. 
When  being  washed 
or  sprayed  the  hogs 
should  stand  on  a 
tight  board  floor. 

Newly  purchased 
hogs  should  be  care- 
fully examined  for 


Provi- 


I 


The  quarters  should  then  be 
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thoroughly  disinfected  by  spraying  with  one  of  the  solutions  mentioned. 
(The  creolin  solution  is  good.)  After  disinfection,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
disease  outbreak,  everything  about  the  place,  inside  and  out,  should 
be  thoroughly  whitewashed. 

In  these  remarks  on  sanitation  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  diseases  affecting  hogs  or  their  treatment.  They  are 
simply  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  simple  measures  which  ma}'  be 
used  by  any  farmer  to  avoid,  to  a  large  extent,  the  decimation  of  his 
herd  by  epidemics.  Cleanliness  and  rational  methods  of  management 
are  relied  upon  by  thousands  of  farmers  to  keep  their  herds  in  health 
and  vigor.  They  are  the  marks  of  the  good  farmer  and  successful  hog 
breeder. 
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A  REYIEW  OF  SOME  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  IN  PIO 

FEEDING. 

By  George  M.  Rommel,  B.  S.  A., 
Expert  in  Animal  Hwshandry^  Bureau  of  Aninud  Industry. 

FEATURES  OP   EXPERIMENTAL   WORK. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  brief  abstracts  of  some  of  the 
more  important  experimental  work  in  pork  production  during  recent 
years.  The  subject  was  presented  in  more  complete  form  in  Bulletin 
No.  47  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

In  studying  the  results  of  experimental  work  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  different  conditions  influence  strongly  the  work  of  dif- 
ferent stations.  At  the  conference  of  animal  husbandry  workers  in 
Chicago  during  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  of  1902,  Prof. 
W.  A.  Henry  called  attention  to  this  fact.  He  pointed  out  that  an 
''average,"  to  be  of  any  scientific  value,  should  summarize  work  con- 
ducted with  all  conditions — such  as  age  of  animals,  breeding,  kinds 
of  feed,  care,  management,  and  season  of  the  year — as  uniform  as 
possible,  and  should  represent  the  j'esults  of  the  labor  of  one  man 
conducted  at  the  same  station  and  extending  over  a  very  considerable 
term  of  years.  These  factors  are  all  of  the  highest  importance  and  it 
is  essential  that  they  be  considered  in  studying  results.  Good  feeders 
know  that  animals  of  different  ages  feed  differently,  that  breed  Ls 
often  an  influential  factor,  that  all  feeds  do  not  have  the  same  value 
in  the  I'ation,  and  that  good  shelter  and  regular  and  skillful  feeding 
are  highly  essential  to  secure  profitable  results.  It  is  also  readily 
apparent  that,  if  all  other  conditions  are  equal,  an  experiment  con- 
'  ducted  in  Maine  to  compare  the  value  of  corn  meal  with  that  of  whole 
shelled  corn  can  not  be  averaged,  but  only  compared,  with  one  of  a 
similar  nature  conducted  in  Iowa  or  Oregon;  the  factor  of  climate  is 
important  and  influential.  The  results  of  an  experiment  with  hogs 
fed  in  the  summer  months  are  not  to  be  averaged  with  those  obtained 
with  similar  animals  under  exactly  similar  conditions  of  feed,  care, 
and  management  during  the  winter.  Even  where  all  conditions  are 
similar  and  every  care  has  been  taken  to  make  them  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible, seasonal  variations  of  climate  may  inject  another  factor  of  error. 
The  results  of  two  experiments  conducted  by  a  corn-belt  station,  the 
one  during  1901,  the  other  in  1902,  could  not  be  averaged  with  pro- 
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priety,  although  they  were  conducted  as  uniformly  as  possible,  because 
the  year  of  1901  in  the  Central  West  was  one  of  drought  and  the  sum- 
mer exceptionally  long  and  hot;  whereas  weather  conditions  were 
exactly  the  reverse  during  1902,  when  an  unusual  amount  of  rainfall 
was  recorded,  with  very  low  temperatures  during  the  summer. 

If  the  farmer  will  bear  in  mind  the  influence  of  these  modifying* 
conditions,  he  can  better  realize  the  difficulties  that  surround  experi- 
mental feeding;  he  will  better  understand  their  value,  and  will  find 
himself  listening  more  carefully  to  the  advice  of  experiment  station 
workers,  reading  bulletins  with  more  confidence,  and  condemning  less 
hastily  what  seems  to  be  inaccurate.  If  each  farmer  regarded  himself, 
in  a  way,  as  an  experimentalist  and  should  spend  a  small  amount  of  time 
in  keeping  records  of  his  operations,  studying  the  results  with  the  aid 
of  the  information  at  his  command,  and  if  he  should  at  the  same  time 
keep  in  touch  with  the  authorities  of  his  experiment  station,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  many  of  the  problems  now  perplexing  farmers  would 
be  brought  much  nearer  to  a  solution  and  the  business  of  feeding  live 
stock  rendered  more  systematic  and  profitable. 

PRINCIPLES  OF   FEEDING. 
PHYSICAL  CHARACTER   OF   FEEDS. 

Feeds,  as  regards  their  physical  characteristics,  are  generally  divided 
into  two  classes;  namely,  concentrated  feeds,  or  concentrates,  and 
bulky  feeds,  commonly  called  coarse  fodder,  roughage,  or  forage. 
The  seeds  of  plants,  whole  or  ground,  and  all  such  feeds  as  are  pro- 
duced from  the  by-products  of  commercial  establishments  (mills, 
packing  houses,  etc.)  supply  a  large  amount  of  nutriment  in  small 
bulk,  and  hence  are  called  concentrates.  The  body  of  plants,  in  the 
form  of  hay  of  all  kinds,  straw,  green  fodder,  pasture  grasses,  and 
roots  and  tubers,  gives  us  bulky  feed  or  roughage.  Vegetables,  such 
as  pumpkins,  and  the  waste  fruit  of  orchards  are  often  fed  to  animals 
and  are  in  the  category  of  bulky  feeds.  All  of  these  supply  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  nutriment  and  a  large  amount  of  feed  material. 
Milk  is,  properly  speaking,  a  bulky  feed  when  fed  to  rather  mature 
animals,  particularly  when  skimmed.  For  young  animals  whole  milk 
is  the  most  "complete"  feed  known,  but  it  is  too  expensive  to  feed 
any  but  the  youngest  animals  or  those  that  are  to  be  brought  to  the 
highest  condition  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

RELATION   OF  BULKY    FEED  TO   LENGTH   OF   ALIMEirTARY   CANAL. 

The  amount  of  bulky  feed  required  is  different  with  different  species 
of  animals  and  depends  upon  the  complexity  of  the  feed  of  the  animal; 
and  the  kind  and  variety  of  feed,  in  turn,  have  a  direct  relation  to  the 
length  and  complexity  of  the  alimentary  canal.     For  example,  in  a 
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state  of  nature  carnivorous  animals,  such  as  those  of  the  cat  and  wolf 
tiibe,  have  very  short  and  simple  alimentary  canals  and  live  upon 
flesh,  which  is  a  very  simple  diet.  Herbivorous  animals — that  is, 
those  that  subsist  exclusively  upon  grasses,  browse,  etc.,  such  as  the 
horse,  ox,  sheep,  and  goat — have  the  most  complicated  digestive  appa- 
ratus and  eat  a  Very  great  variety  of  feeds.  Between  these  two  classes 
we  have  those  animals  that  live  both  on  a  flesh  and  a  vegetable  diet, 
and  with  them  the  alimentary  canal  is  longer  and  more  complicated 
than  that  of  the  carnivora,  but  shorter  and  less  complicated  than  that 
of  the  herbivora.  The  pig  belongs  to  this  class,  which  is  denominated 
the  omnivora.  Domestication  has  changed  the  habits  of  animals  con- 
siderably, and  in  so  doing  ha.s  changed  the  internal  characteristics  of 
the  body.  Domestic  dogs  and  cats  have  been  brought  to  subsist  on  a 
diet  in  which  there  is  a  rather  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter. 
Pigs  are  fed  almost  exclusively  on  a  vegetable  diet  and  only  occasion- 
ally indulge  their  appetite  for  an  animal  diet.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  variation  in  the  range  of  feed  eaten  in  domestication  these  ani- 
mals have  a  longer  and  more  complicated  digestive  tract  than  the  same 
species  in  the  wild  state. 

Ft'NCTIOX   OP  BULK    IN   THE   FEED. 

The  function  of  bulk  in  the  feed  is  more  than  the  mere  furnishing 
of  nutriment,  for,  in  a  mechanical  way,  it  aids  digestion.  In  the 
ruminant  animals  especially  there  is  an  enormous  stomach  content 
which  must  be  comfortably  filled  if  digestion  is  to  be  carried  on  prop- 
erly. Hence,  with  this  class  of  animals  a  great  amount  of  hay,  etc., 
is  required,  and  they  can  also  give  the  best  returns  from  a  bulky  feed 
and  subsist  more  satisfactorily  than  any  others  on  hay  or  straw  alone. 
Pigs  require  less  bulky  feed  than  other  domestic  animals,  but  recent 
experiments  show  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  hay  feeding  is  very  val- 
uable in  pork  production.  Where  herbivorous  animals  have  been 
maintained  for  an  extended  period  on  feed  which  was  exclusively  of  a 
concentrated  nature  derangement  of  digestion  has  resulted. 

CHEMICAL   COMPOSITION. 

From  a  chemical  standpoint  the  constituents  of  feeds  that  most 
immediately  concern  the  feeder  are  the  nitrogenous  substances,  gen- 
erally termed  protein  compounds,  which  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
nitrogen;  the  starches,  sugars,  etc.,  called  carbonaceous  substances  or 
carbohydrates,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  composed  of  carbon,  with 
hydrogen  and  oxyger.  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  ^ccur  in  water 
(they  are  termecl  "nitrogen-free  extract"  in  chemical  analysis),  and 
fat,  found  in  analysis  under  the  heading  of  '^ ether  extract."  Ash  is 
also  of  impo7*tance  and  often  should  be  more  carefully  considered  when 
feeders  are  making  up  their  rations. 
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WATER   CONTENT. 


The  most  valuable  portion  of  feeds  is  the  water-free  suT:>stance  or 
dry  matter  of  the  feed.  This  is  what  remains  of  a  feed  after  heating 
it  in  a  drying  chamber  at  or' near  the  boiling  point  until  repeated 
weighings  show  no  change  in  weight.  The  amount  of  water  present 
in  feed  is  obviously  an  important  factor.  While  it  yields  neither 
tissue-building  material  nor  energy,  it  enters  into  the  com|K>sition  of 
the  body  and  is  indispensable.  When  animals  are  compelled  to  take 
into  the  system  water  beyond  the  normal  amount  undesirable  results 
will  follow.  When  animals  are  fed  exclusively  on  roots  or  skim  milk 
they  do  not  receive  more  than  enough  to  maintain  bodily  functions. 
This  is  readily  undei-stood  when  we  consider  that  roots  contain  about 
90  per  cent  and  skim  milk  about  88  per  cent  of  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  hay  does  not  ordinarily  contain  more  than  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
water,  while  grains,  leguminous  seeds,  and  milling  products  contain 
only  about  10  per  cent.  The  water  content  of  feed  is  very  much  influ- 
enced by  weather  conditions,  especially  in  the  case  of  roughage,  which 
absorbs  large  amounts  of  moisture  in  wet  weather. 


A  factor  that  is  being  more  carefully  considered  in  studying  the 
value  of  a  feed  or  a  mtion  is  the  amount  of  energy  which  it  will 
yield.  AVhen  feed  is  utilized  in  the  animal  body  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  is  evolved,  the  process  not  being  unlike  the  consumption  of  fuel 
in  a  furnace.  This  heat  is  converted  into  the  energy  which  is  neces- 
sary whenever  work  is  performed.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  a  horse 
at  hard  work  will  need  a  ration  that  will  supply  more  energy  than  one 
at  moderate  or  light  work.  The  tenn  "  work,"  however,  has  a  wider 
significance  than  denoting  actual  nmscular  effort  in  the  performance 
of  a  task.  The  operations  of  mastication,  deglutition,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  involve  muscular 
action,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary;  in  the  movements  of  the 
heart  and  lungs,  and  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  muscular 
action  of  some  kind  is  constantly  going  on;  in  fact,  the  performance 
of  nearly  every  function  of  the  body  is  actually  some  form  of  work 
involving  the  expenditure  of  energy,  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
heat  and  maintained  by  the  energy -yielding  material  in  the  feed. 
The  amount  of  work  performed  by  an  animal  in  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses of  ''hustling  for  a  living" — that  is,  finding  its  feed,  eating  it, 
and  digesting  it — is  enormous.  In  experiments,  reviewed  in  the  fol- 
lowing pagcs^  with  suckling  pigs,  Miss  Wilson  found  that  the  young 
animals  required  nearly  as  much  energy  per  square  meter  of  surface 
as  had  l>een  found  by  other  investigators  to  l)e  required  by  a  man  at 
hard  work.  It  is  therefore  readily  apparent  that  the  heat- producing 
powers  of  feed  have  a  very  much  more  important  function  than  the 
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maintenance  of  bodily  waniith.  The  unit  of  energy  used  in  computing 
the  value  of  a  feed  from  this  standpoint  is  the  ''  small ''  calorie,  which 
is  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  1  gram  of  water  1^  C. 

Fats  yield  a  greater  amount  of  energy  than  either  the  carbohydrates 
or  protein,  there  being  very  little  less  energy  given  up  by  proteids 
when  digested  than  by  carbohydrates. 

RELATION   OF   FEED   TO   THE   ANIMAL   BODY. 

We  have  seen  that  the  most  important  constituents  of  feed  are  the 
proteids,  the  carbohydrates,  and  the  fats.  These  are  practically  all 
that  the  feeder  considers  in  making  up, his  rations,  although  the 
physiologist  must  consider  other  compounds  which  exist  in  smaller 
quantities.  In  the  body  we  find,  in  the  water-free  matter,  the  pro- 
teids, the  fat,  and  the  ash. 

The  following  table  shows  graphically  the  relation  between  the 
constituents  of  the  feed  and  those  of  the  bodj^ — that  is,  the  disposition 
of  the  feed : 

Disposition  of  feed  in  the  body. 
Feed.  Body. 

Water Water. 

Proteids Proteids. 

Carbohydrates 

Fat Fat. 

Proteids  (rarely) 

Ash Ash. 

Fat 

Carbohydrates Energy. 

Proteids 

It  is  seen  that  the  water  of  the  feed  reappears  as  the  water  in  the 
body.  The  proteids  in  the  feed  foim  the  proteids  in  the  body.  The 
fat  of  the  body  is  formed  from  the  carbohydrates  and  fat  of  the  feed 
and  occasionally  from  the  proteids.  The  ash  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  mineral  matter  of  the  bones,  comes  from  the  ash  of  the  feed.  The 
three  principal  feed  constituents — fat,  carbohydrates,  and  protein — 
yield  energy  in  the  order  named,  fat  j^ielding  the  most  energy  for  an 
equal  weight  of  feed.  The  carbohydrates  and  proteids  are  practically 
equal  in  heat-yielding  power. 

Now,  as  different  animals  have  different  demands  made  upon  them, 
we  must  expect  them  to  require  these  constituents  of  feed  in  different 
proportions.  To  be  more  explicit,  a  young  and  growing  animal  is  build- 
ing up  tissue  rapi'dh%  and  this  should  ]>e  largely  muscular  and  l)onv  if 
the  best  health  is  maintained.  Muscular  tissue  is  largelj'  made  up  of 
proteids,  and  we  therefore  expect  a  large  amount  of  protein  matter  in 
the  feed.  There  should  also  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  mineral  matter 
and  phosphates  so  that  the  skeleton  may  be  properly  built  up.  As 
milk  is  rich  in  nitrogenoits  material,  we  find  it  an  excellent  feed  for 
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growing  animals.  Again,  animals  that  are  to  be  fattened  rapidly  must 
have  a  large  amount  of  fat-producing  material  in  the  ration,  for  which 
reason  farmers  find  corn  such  a  valuable  feed  for  this  purpose. 
Horses  that  are  at  hard  work  require  a  ration  that  will  give  an  ample 
supply  of  energy.  The  large  amount  of  energy  yielded  by  fattening 
rations  and  heavy-working  rations  has  an  interesting  bearing  on  the 
shelter  requirements.  Steers  that  are  on  full  feed  can  enjoy  them- 
selves in  the  coldest  weather  if  provided  with  a  simple  shed  that  will 
protect  them  from  cold  winds,  rain,  and  snow,  and  human  beings  read- 
ily recognize  the  fact  that  where  a  large  amount  of  exercise  is  indulged 
in  with  ample  food  a  much  greater  amount  of  cold  may  be  endured 
than  where  no  exercise  is  taken  and  the  ration  is  light. 

DIGE8TIBILITV   OF   FEED. 

The  amount  of  nutritive  material  which  an  animal  can  get  from  his 
feed  is  a  very  important  factor.  It  is  obvious  that  when  skim  milk  or 
roots  are  fed  alone  immense  quantities  must  be  eaten  to  give  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  nutritive  material.  A  similar  condition  is  met  with 
when  feeds  having  a  low  digestibility  are  given.  For  instance,  when 
animals  are  wintered  at  straw  stacks  they  acquire  large  stomachs  by 
reason  of  gorging  themselves  with  coarse,  bulky  feed,  and  generally 
have  a  half-starved  appearance  because  they  are  not  able  to  obtain 
from  such  feed  an  adequate  amount  of  nourishment  to  maintain  flesh 
and  condition.  Hay  and  straw  contain  large  amounts  of  crude  fiber, 
which  is  composed  of  carbohj^drate  material,  largely  cellulose,  and 
which  is  only  partially  digestible.  The  crude  fiber  in  grains  is  insig- 
nificant, except  in  the  hulls,  and  hence  their  higher  digestibility. 

THE  NUTRITIVE   RATIO. 

in  discussing  feeding  the  term  '' nutritive  mtio"  is  frequently  met. 
This  means  simply  the  ratio  between  the  total  amount  of  digestible 
protein  in  a  ration  (that  is,  one  day's  feed)  to  the  total  amount  of 
digestible  carbohydrates  plus  2.25  times  the  digestible  fat.  The  fat  is 
of  greater  value  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  energy  than  the  carbo- 
hydrates, and  chemists  have  determined  that  this  ratio  is  about  2.25; 
hence  the  reason  for  this  factor  in  the  computation  of  a  ration.  As 
the  functions  of  the  fat  and  the  carbohydrates  are  very  similar,  the 
reason  is  apparent  for  the  addition  of  the  former.  There  are  ntany 
publications  available  that  discuss  in  detail  the  computation  of  rations. 
One  of  the  principal  things  to  avoid  is  getting  a  ration  which,  while 
correct  so  far  as  nutritive  ratio  is  concerned,  can  not  be  fed  success- 
fully on  account  of  its  low  digestibility  or  high  \Cater  content. 

PREPARATION   OF   FEED   AND   METHODS   OF   FEEDING. 

Investigation  of  the  different  methods  of  preparing  feed  was  one  of 
the  earliest  efforts  of  the  experiment  stations  made  in  animal  hus- 
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bandrj.  Perhaps  the  first  phase  of  the  subject  to  be  studied  was  the 
utility  of  cooking-  feed;  indeed,  long  before  the  establishment  of  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  different  States  individual  investigations  and 
agricultural  colleges  had  pretty  thoroughly  covered  this  subject. 
Their  results  may  be  summed  up  by  stating  that  for  fattening  pigs 
cooking  is  an  expensive  practice,  the  results  not  being  in  proportion 
to  the  added  cost.  However,  for  breeding  stock  and  sick  animals, 
and  for  animals  which  it  is  desired  to  put  into  the  very  highest  condi- 
tion, cooking  may  be  practiced  with  good  results  if  expense  is  dis- 
regarded.    Pigs  so  fed  show  marked  thriftiness  and  health. 

The  utility  of  grinding  grain  is,  however,  still  under  investigation. 
Whereas  the  almost  universal  opinion  is  that,  with  the  exceptions 
mentioned,  cooking  feed  is  not  to  be  advised,  the  results  of  experi- 
ments to  compare  ground  and  unground  grain  are  not  yet  regai'ded  as 
showing  beyond  question  that  grinding  is  or  is  not  a  wise  and  eco- 
nomical practice. 

The  theory  of  grinding  grain  is  that  when  the  feed  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  meal  it  is  more  readily  or  quickly  available  for  digestion. 
It  is  fallacious  to  claim  that  a  feed  given  as  meal  contains  more 
digestible  matter  than  the  same  feed  before  it  has  been  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  meal,  for  that  is  a  thing  that  is  obviously  impossible; 
but  it  is  not,  perhaps,  incorrect  to  say.  that  the  digestive  fluids  may 
be  more  effective  in  their  action  on  feed  that  has  been  crushed  or 
ground,  and  that  less  undigested  matter  is  voided  b}*^  the  animal  than 
when  whole  grain  is  given.  The  amount  of  the  feed  that  is  absorbed 
(digested)  in  its  passage  through  the  body,  plus  the  undigested  nutri- 
ent content  of  the  excrement,  practically  equals  the  total  digestible 
matter  in  the  feed  before  eaten.  All  practical  feeders  readily  recog- 
nize the  great  possibility  of  loss  by  way  of  the  excrement  when  feed- 
ing steers  on  shelled  or  ear  corn,  and  to  obviate  this  they  use  hogs  to 
consume  the  waste.  Some  waste  is  inevitable.  There  can  not  be  per- 
fect feeds  or  perfect  digestions,  but  we  may  avoid  wasteful  methods, 
and  the  feeder's  problem  is  to  render  the  loss  of  feed  in  the  manure 
as  small  as  possible.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  grain  which  is 
swallowed  without  being  masticated  is  much  more  likely  to  pass  undi- 
gested than  when  thoroughly  masticated  before  swallowing.  The 
kind  of  grain  that  is  more  readily  masticated  when  fed  whole  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  less  in  need  of  grinding  than  that  which  is  more 
generally  swallowed  without  thorough  mastication. 

Results  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  ^  of  Canada  showed  that 
the  smaller  grains,  such  as  oats  and  barley,  generally  passed  through 
the  alimentary  canal  of  pigs  with  the  least  amount  digested.  The 
average  of  nineteen  experiments  with  297  pigs  at  six  experiment  sta- 
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tions  where  corn  meal  and  whole  shelled  corn  were  compared  show*" 
the  feed  per  100  pounds  of  gain  to  be  524  pounds  where  whole  com 
was  fed  and  479  pounds  where  corn  meal  was  fed — a  difference  of 
nearly  8.59  per  cent  in  favor  of  grinding.  Henry's*  researches  at  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  have  been  the  most  exhaustive  which 
have  been  undertaken  on  this  subject.    - 

In  twelve  tests,  covering  seven  years  of  work,  with  a  total  of  21U 
pigs,  he  found  a  saving  of  feed  from  grinding  in  nine  instances,  the 
highest  being  17.6  per  cent  and  the  lowest  3  per  cent.  In  the  three 
cases  where  there  was  a  loss  it  was,  respectively,  9  per  cent,  2  per 
cent,  and  1  per  cent.  . 

Grisdale  found  in  comparing  ground  and  whole  pease  that  the  pigs 
on  both  feeds  made  practically  the  same  gains,  but  those  on  the  ground 
feed  ate  only  276  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  gain,  as  compai'ed  with 
333  pounds  of  feed  per  100  pounds  of  gain  with  the  pigs  on  whole 
pease— a  saving  of  17  per  cent  by  grinding  the  grain. ^ 

The  amount  of  material  available  on  the  subject  of  grinding  small 
gi-ain  is  not  so  voluminous  as  that  pertaining  to  com.  In  the  United 
States  a  great  amount  of  the  oats,  wheat,  barley,  or  r3-e  fed  is  in  the 
form  of  mill  products  and  is,  of  coui'se,  ground.  These  feeds  are, 
moreover,  generally  used  as  supplements  to  corn,  and  the  greater 
attention  has  been  directed  to  methods  of  com  feeding  on  this  account. 
In  common  pmctice,  perhaps,  these  grains  are  ground  more  generally 
than  corn,  as  they  are  usually  much  harder.  Their  gi'eater  liability 
to  pa.ss  through  the  animal  undigested  shows  the  correctness  of  such 
pmctice. 

At  the  Colorado  Station*'  four  tests  with  ground  and  unground  bald 
Ixirley  and  throe  with  ground  and  whole  common  barley  showed  larger 
gains  and  a  marked  saving  of  feed  with  the  ground  grain. 

The  average  of  ten  tests  with  69  pigs  at  five  other  stations  shows 
gains^  at  a  cost  of  473  pounds  of  feed  where  small  grains  were  fed 
whole  and  415  pounds  whe#i  the}^  were  fed  as  meal — a  saving  of  12.26 
per  cent  by  grinding.  Soaking  feed  for  pigs  has  been  the  general 
custom  among  farmers,  but  within  recent  years  some  feeders  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  giving  all  grain  dry,  especially  during  winter  in 
cold  climates  where  wet  feed  is  easily  chilled  or  frozen.  Considerable 
attention  has  l)een  given  this  subject  by  exi>eriment  stations. 

The  writer  has  averaged  the  results  at  eight  stations,  comprising 
twelve  tests  in  all,  with  89  pigs.  Dry  feed  showed  gains  at  a  cost  of 
444  pounds  of  grain  for  100  pounds  of  gain,  and  wet  or  soaked  grain 
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gave  gains  at  a  cost  of  434  pounds  of  grain  for  100  pounds  of  gain — 
a  saving  of  slightly  over  2  per  cent  in  favor  of  feeding  grain  wet  or 
'  soaked.  At  the  Indiana  Station,  Plumb  and  Van  Norman^  fed  pigs  on 
dry  meal,  on  meal  plus  its  weight  of  water,  meal  plus  twice  its  weight 
of  water,  and  meal  plus  three  times  its  weight  of  water.  Dry  feeding 
showed  no  larger  gains,  but  the}^  were  much  more  economical  than  on 
wet  feed.  The  addition  of  large  quantities  of  water  seemed  to  have 
no  effect  on  either  the  rate  or  economy  of  gain. 

The  comparative  feeding  values  of  wide  and  narrow  rations  con- 
tinue to  be  studied,  and  results  over  a  series  of  yeare  at  the  Iowa* 
and  Wisconsin  ^  stations  have  shown  that  for  pigs  a  wide  or  carbona- 
ceous ration  gives  larger  and  more  economical  gains  than  a  nan-ow  one. 
An  exception  is  noted  on  two  tests  in  Wisconsin,  where  a  mtion  of 
pease  alone  gave  better  results  than  one  of  corn  alone.  These  tests 
show,  pound  for  pound,  a  greater  value  for  pease  than  for  corn,  but 
it  is  suggested  that,  considering  market  prices  of  feed,  corn  is  the 
cheaper.  The  better  appetite  of  the  pea-fed  pigs  was  remarked  upon 
in  both  tests,  but  especially  in  the  last  one.  Some  investigators  have 
not  found  pease  to  be  successful  when  fed  alone.  Day^  states  that  at 
Guelph  pea  feeding  resulted  in  poor  gains  and  unthrifty  animals,  but 
feeding  a  mixture  of  3  parts  pea  meal  and  1  part  middlings  gave  good 
gains  and  produced  excellent  bacon. 

The  effect  of  a  narrow  ration  on  the  external  appearance  of  the 
pigs  was  noted  in  the  Wisconsin  experiments.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
experiment,  when  pea  meal  and  shorts  were  compared  with  corn  meal 
and  rye  meal,  the  luxuriant  hair  and  smoother  flesh  of  the  pea-fed  pigs 
were  i-emarked  upon.  The  corn-fed  pigs  were  less  smooth,  had  deeper 
wrinkles,  and  the  flesh  showed  a  tendency  to  be  soft  and  roll  over  the 
shouldei*s  and  flanks. 

CORN.  AND   CORN   SUBSTITUTES. 

To  the  fanner  of  the  corn  belt  those  experiments  with  grains  which 
may  take  the  place  of  corn  for  feeding  purposes  in  times  of  scarcity 
are  always  interesting.  In  seasons  such  as  that  of  1901,  when  a  sum- 
mer of  extreme  heat  and  little  or  no  mm  follows  a  spring  of  normal 
conditions,  the  short  corn  crop  is  frequentlj^  counterbalanced  by  a 
bountiful  supply  of  small  gmins.  Many  farmers  at  such  times  rely 
on  wheat,  barle^^,  oats,  and  rye  to  carry  their  stock  to  marketable  con- 
dition. Outside  the  corn-growing  districts  such  experiments  are  of 
even  more  importance,  for  the  small  grains  are  often  grown  in  great 
abundance  and  form  the  basis  of  all  rations. 

In  a  comparison  of  whole  wheat,  both  soaked  and  dry,  with  a  ration 
of  whole  corn  and  one  of  equal  parts  of  com  and  wheat  thi3  Indiana 
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Station^  obtained  better  results  both  in  rate  and  economy  of  gain  with 
the  corn  rations,  but  the  gains  from  the  wheat  rations  were  satis- 
factory. 

The  Utah  Station*  compared  rations  of  ground  wheat  and  com  meal, 
the  ground  wheat  giving  larger  and  more  economical  gains. 

Where  a  ration  of  ground  wheat  was  compared  with  one  of  equal 
parts  of  corn  meal  and  pea  meal,  the  gains  were  larger  but  slightly 
more  expensive  with  the  corn-fed  pigs.  In  a  rather  comprehensive 
experiment  the  Nebraska  Station^  compared  various  rations  in  which 
corn,  wh6at,  or  rye  were  fed  alone  or  in  combination  with  each  other 
or  with  shorts.  Dry  ground  wheat  gave  the  greatest  returns  and  the 
least  amount  of  grain  required  for  100  pounds  of  gain,  but  did  not 
return  so  large  a  profit  as  soaked  whole  wheat,  owing  to  the  expense  of 
grinding.  A  ration  of  ground  wheat  and  corn  gave  considerably  better 
results  than  one  of  ground  wheat  and  rye  or  ground  wheat  and  shorts. 
Ground  corn  and  ground  rye  alone  did  not  appear  to  advantage.  Nine 
experiments  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  of  Canada,^  where 
wheat  which  had  been  more  or  less  damaged  by  frost  was  fed  alone, 
ground,  unground,  and  in  combination  with  other  grains  and  skim 
milk,  show  that  the  injury  by  frost  did  not  seem  to  have  a  serious  effect 
on  the  feeding  value  of  the  wheat.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the 
gains  made  were  satisfactory,  and  those  cases  in  which  a  large  amount 
of  grain  was  required  for  100  pounds  of  gain  were  generally  with  hogs 
of  considerable  maturity,  and  consequently  expensive  feeders.  Con- 
siderable study  has  been  made  of  the  value  of  barley  as  pig  feed,  and 
the  results  have  been  that  it  compares  very  favorably  with  corn,  hav- 
ing a  feeding  value  somewhat  below  that  of  wheat.  What  this  grain 
may  lack  in  feeding  value,  however,  it  more  than  supplies  in  its  effect 
on  the  carcass.  As  a  high-grade  pig  feed  it  far  surpasses  any  other 
grain,  and  this  fact  makes  possible  the  production  of  pork  of  the  first 
quality  in  localities  where  corn  is  not  a  staple  crop,  but  where  barley 
is  produced  abundantly.  An  experiment  in  Canada  with  oats  and 
corn  showed  rather  small  and  expensive  gains  from  oats. 

The  Oklahoma  Station^  compared  Indian  corn  and  Kafir  corn  as 
follows: 

Six  pigs,  averaging  about  135  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  test, 
were  fed  six  weeks  on  Kafir  heads,  and  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1.11  pounds,  requiring  about  665  pounds  of  grain  for  100  pounds  of 
Rain. 

Three  pigs,  averaging  220  pounds  at  the  beginning,  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1.53  pounds  for  thirty-five  days,  and  required  the  equiva- 
lent of  494:  pounds  of  shelled  corn  for  100  pounds  of  gain.     These 
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same  pigs  were  then  fed  Kafir  meal  for  two  weeks  and  made  1  pomid 
of  gain  per  head  daily,  eating  921  pounds  of  meal  for  each  100  pounds 
of  gain. 

Four  pigs,  averaging  105  pounds,  were  fed  for  thirty-five  days  on 
Kafir  meal.  They  made  an  average.daily  gain  of  1.21  pounds,  eating 
508  pounds  of  meal  for  100  pounds  of  gain.  For  the  next  two  weeks 
they  were  given  soaked  shelled  corn.  They  made  a  total  gain  of  only 
30  pounds,  eating  707  pounds  of  corn  for  100  pounds  of  gain.  For  the 
next  four  weeks  a  daily  suppl}^  of  green  alfalfa  was  given  with  good 
effect.  A  total  gain  of  140  pounds  was  made,  requiring  365  pounds 
of  grain  for  100  pounds  of  gain. 

The  value  of  Kafir  com  for  hogs  has  been  studied  extensively  at  the 
Kansas  Station.  Kafir  corn  was  found  to  have  a  feeding  value  con- 
siderably below  that  of  corn  when  both  grains  were  fed  alone.  Cot- 
trell^  states  that  the  average  of  a  number  of  trials  shows  that  527 
pounds  of  Kafir  corn  and  468  pounds  of  Indian  corn,  respectively,  are 
required  per  100  pounds  of  pork  made;  the  yield  of  pork  per  bushel 
of  grain  being  10.6  pounds  in  case  of  Kafir  corn  and  11.9  pounds  with 
Indian  corn.  On  upland  soil,  however,  the  average  of  eleven  j^ears 
on  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  farm  shows  returns  of  46  bushels 
per  acre  for  Kafir  corn  and  34^  bushels  for  Indian  corn.  Such 
returns,  with  gains  as  noted  above,  indicate  a  pork  yield  per  acre  of 
grain  at  487  pounds  for  Kafir  corn  and  410  pounds  for  Indian  com. 
The  great  value  of  Kafir  corn  is  its  ability  to  resist  drouth. 

In  addition  to  the  lighter  returns  from  Kafir  corn  than  from  Indian 
corn,  this  grain  is  very  constipating  when  fed  alone,  and  hogs,  espe- 
cially young  ones,  tire  of  it  sooner  than  they  do  of  Indian  corn.  To 
remedy  these  diflSculties  a  mixture  is  advised,  especially  with  feeds  of 
a  laxative  nature.  One  of  the  most  convenient  nitrogenous  concen- 
trates at  the  hands  of  the  Kansas  farmer  is  the  soy  bean. 

In  a  series  of  five  experiments^  the  effect  of  such  an  addition  to 
both  Indian  corn  and  Kafir  corn  rations  was  studied.  In  every  case 
increased  gain  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  soy  beans,  the  lowest  being 
14.6  per  cent  and  the  highest  96.4  per  cent,  where  a  ration  of  Kafir 
corn  meal  four-fifths,  soy-bean  meal  one-fifth  was  compared  with  one 
of  Kafir  corn  meal  alone.  The  amount  of  feed  saved  by  the  use  of 
soy-bean  meal  varied  from  13.2  per  cent  to  37.5  per  cent.  The  amount 
of  soy-bean  meal  fed  was  generally  one-fifth  of  the  ration  and  never 
more  than  one-third.  In  a  tabulation  ^  of  the  feed  required  per  100 
pounds  gain  of  25  lots  fed  various  rations  the  average  was  528  pounds 
feed  per  100  pounds  gain.  The  lowest  requirement  was  369  pounds 
of  feed  per  100  pounds  gain  made  by  a  lot  on  a  ration  of  corn  meal 
two-thirds,  soy-bean  meal  one-third.     The  soy-bean  meal  rations  were 
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far  superior  to  rations  of  Indian  corn  or  Ejifir  com  alone  in  any 
condition. 

The  six  lots  of  hogs  having  soy  beans  as  part  of  their  ration  required  an  average  of 
411  poands  of  grain  for  100  ponnds  of  gain,  while  the  19  lots  not  fed  say  beans 
required  an  average  of  564  pounds  of  feed  per  100  pounds  of  gain,  an  increase  in  feed 
required  of  over  37  per  cent.  The  effect  of  feeding  soy  beans  is  good.  Hogs  receiv- 
ing them  fatten  rapidly,  look  thrifty,  have  strong  appetites,  and  the  hair  and  skin 
are  glossy,  like  those  of  animals  fed  oil  meal. 

Experiments  at  the  Utah  Station'*  compared  the  values  of  pease  and 
wheat  during  two  years.  The  pigs  were  confined  in  yards  and  the 
grain  given  whole  and  dry.  Pease  give  larger  gains  than  wheat,  and 
less  feed  was  required  per  100  pounds  of  gain. 

At  the  South  Carolina  Station*  Newman  and  Pickett  fed  to  compare 
cowpeas  with  corn.  The  pigs  were  from  eight  to  eleven  months  old 
and  were  fed  in  pens.     There  were  3  pigs  in  each  lot. 

The  cowpea-fed  lot  ate  6.7  pounds  of  cowpeas  per  head  daily  and 
made  an  average  daily  gain  for  the  lot  of  3.38  pounds.  They  required 
491  pounds  of  cowpeas  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain. 

The  corn-fed  lot  ate  9.2  pounds  of  corn  per  head  daily  and  made  an 
average  daily  gain  for  the  lot  of  4.17  pounds.  They  required  602 
pounds  of  corn  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain. 

With  pork  at  5  cents  per  pound  and  corn  and  cowpeas  yielding  15 
bushels  and  10  bushels,  respectively,  per  acre,  the  value  of  an  acre  of 
corn  in  this  experiment  was  $6.97  and  that  of  an  acre  of  cowpeas  $6.12. 

At  the  Alabama  Station^  Duggar  fed  two  lots  of  pigs  to  compare 
the  relative  value  of  a  i-ation  of  half  corn  meal  and  half  ground  peas 
with  that  of  an  exclusive  corn-meal  ration.  The  pigs  used  were  placed 
in  covered  pens,  with  small  yards  adjoining,  and,  after  a  preliminary 
period  of  a  week,  put  into  the  experiment,  which  lasted  sixty  days. 
The  results  are  as  follows: 


Ground  anrpeas  and 
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In  this  experiment  the  cowpea  and  corn-meal  ration  made  gains  34 
per  cent  more  economical  than  corn  alone.  The  quality  of  the  pork 
made  was  as  good  as  that  of  corn-fed  pork. 

In  another  experiment  the  Alabama  Station*'  compared  the  feeding 
value  of  peanuts  and  corn  meal,  the  peanuts  being  fed  dry  and  nnhulted. 
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Sations  of  peanuts  alone,  corn  meal  alone,  and  equal  parts  of  peanuts 
and  corn  meal  were  fed.  The  best  results  were  obtained  from  the 
pigs  on  corn  meal  and  peanuts,  judgmg  from  the  standpoint  of  rate  of 
gain.  In  feed  per  100  pounds  of  gain,  the  pigs  on  peanuts  alone  were 
the  most  economical  feeders.  The  pigs  on  corn  meal  only  fed  and 
thrived  poorly.  Those  on  peanuts  alone  made  a  gain  of  9  pounds  per 
bushel  of  peanuts,  which  gives  peanuts  a  value  of  27  cents  per  bushel 
with  pork  at  3  cents  per  pound,  and  31^  cents  per  bushel  when  pork 
is  at  3i  cents  per  pound. 

At  the  South  Cwrolina  Station,  Newman  and  Pickett^  fed  two  lots  of 
grade  Berkshire  and  Duroc  Jersey  pigs,  from  eight  to  eleven  months 
old,  in  pens,  to  study  the  relative  values  of  peanuts  and  corn.  On 
land  of  similar  character  they  estimated  the  corn  yield  at  15  bushels 
per  acre  and  peanuts  90  bushels,  and  in  their  investigations  they  found 
that,  with  exclusive  com  feeding,  602  pounds  of  corn  were  required 
for  100  pounds  of  gain  and  with  peanuts  44S  pounds  for  100  pounds  of 
gain.  On  this  basis,  an  acre  of  com  will  produce  139.5  pounds  of 
pork  and  an  acre  of  peanuts  487.5  pounds,  worthy  respectively,  when 
pork  is  5  cents  per  pound,  iW.97  and  ^24.37. 

COMMERCIAL   BY-PRODUCTS. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  modern  industry  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  possibilities  of  the  by-product — the  waste  and  offal  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments.  Farmers  have  long  appreciated  the  value 
of  the  by-products  of  flour  liiills,  but  of  recent  years  many  other 
materials  have  come  into  the  market  as  valuable  feed  for  farm  animals. 
Rice  mills,  oil  mills,  and  packing  houses  all  have  their  by-products, 
which  are  useful  in  supplementing  the  products  of  the  farm. 

MILLING    PRODUCre. 

The  by-products  of  the  flour  mills  have  for  years  been  bought  by 
farmers  for  use  in  the  feed  box,  and  one  of  these — middlings — has 
come  to  have  an  unsurpassed  reputation  for  hog  feeding,  especially 
for  young  animals  in  the  early  stages  of  fattening.  With  the  devel- 
opment of  milling  the  ingenuity  of  the  manufacturer  has  enabled  him 
to  throw  a  host  of  new  foods  upon  the  market.  In  consequence,  we 
have,  in  the  first  place,  a  by-product  more  completely  deprived  of  its 
nutrient  material,  perhaps,  than  formerly,  but  more  uniform  in  qual- 
ity; and,  in  the  second  place,  a  greater  variety  of  feeds  with  which  to 
supply  the  bins.  It  is  not  alone  the  products  of  the  flour  mills  that 
have  value  for  feeding  purposes.  The  rice  mills,  glucosei  factories, 
and  oil  mills  all  have  by-products  that  are  useful  adjuncts  to  feeding 
operations.     Indeed,  most  of  the  experimental  work  of  recent  years 
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deals  with  the  value  of  the  by-products  of  these  industries.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  these  feeding  stuffs  are  best  used  as  adjuncts  to 
corn  or  corn  meal,  although  often  the  proximity  of  feed  yards  to  a 
mill  cheapens  the  by-products  suflSciently  to  enable  the  feeder  to  use 
them  as  the  main  part  of  the  ration. 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  ^  fed  two  lots  of  pigs  to  compare  the 
value  of  a  corn  meal  and  skim  milk  ration  to  which  bran  had  been 
added  with  one  of  corn  meal  and  milk  only.  The  addition  of  bran 
was  not  advantageous,  larger  gains  being  made  and  less  feed  required 
by  the  pigs  on  corn  meal  and  milk.  The  Colorado  Station  *  compared 
shorts  and  com.  meal  in  various  rations.  The  pigs  on  shorts  and  other 
grain  made  lai'ger  and  more  rapid  gains  than  those  on  corn  meal  and 
other  gi-ains,  but  more  feed  was  eaten  and  more  required  per  100 
pounds  gain.  The  cost  per  100  pounds  gain,  however,  was  the  same. 
The  Indiana  Station  ^  compared  a  ration  of  corn  meal  and  shorts  with 
one  of  corn  meal  only.  The  addition  of  shorts  in  this  case  increased 
the  gains  and  lessened  the  amount  of  feed  required  per  100  pounds 
gain.  The  cost  per  100  pounds  gain  was  also  less  when  shorts  were 
added.  The  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  stations  have  shown  that 
some  of  the  by-products  of  rice  milling  have  as  great  value  in  pig  feed- 
ing as  corn  meal  when  they  are  not  adulterated  with  chaff,  bran,  or 
other  inferior  substances.  These  products  are  sold  under  the  names 
of  rice  meal,  rice  polish,  rice  flour,  etc.,  and  vary  in  composition 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  miller — rice  meal,  for  example,  very 
often  containing  large  quantities  of  ri6e  bran,  which  is  of  little  feed- 
ing value,  and  hence  decr^ses  the  utility  of  the  by-products  with 
which  it  may  be  mixed.  An  experiment  at  the  South  Carolina 
Station  ^  showed  somewhat  larger  and  more  rapid  gains  from  a  ration 
of  rice  meal  and  skim  milk  than  from  a  ration  of  corn  meal  and  skim 
milk.  The  cost  per  100  pounds  gain  from  the  rice  ration  was  much 
cheaper. 

The  Alabama  Station  *  reports  seven  tests  with  rice  polish.  It  was 
compared  with  corn  meal  with  and  without  the  addition  of  skim  milk, 
and  in  a  mixed  mtion  of  cowpea  meal  and  wheat  bran;  with  a  ration 
of  one  half  cowpea  meal,  one-fourth  corn  meal,  and  one-fourth  rice 
bran,  with  the  addition  of  skim  milk;  and  in  different  proportions  with 
other  feeds  without  skim  milk.  The  pigs  used  were  generally  recently 
weaned  and  the  meal  was  fed  dry. 

The  pigs  on  rice  polish  made  more  rapid  gains  than  those  on  corn 
meal  or  mixed-grain  rations,  and  in  all  but  two  cases  the  rice-polish 
ration  was  more  economical.  This  station  summarized  the  results 
where  rice  polish  and  corn  meal  were  compared  directly,  and  found 
that  an  average  of  373  pounds  of  rice  polish  were  required  to  produce 
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100  pounds  gain,  as  compared  with  474  pounds  of  corn  meal.  *'At 
this  i-ate,  78.6  pounds  of  rice  polish  were  equal  to  100  pounds  of  corn 
meal,  a  saving  of  21.4  per  cent  of  the  grain  by  the  substitution  of 
polish  for  corn  meal." 

In  Massachusetts  the  Hatch  Station^  compared  hominy  meal  and 
com  meal.  The  latter  is  described  as  consisting  of  ''  the  hulls,  germs, 
and  some  of  the  starch  and  gluten  of  the  corn  ground  together.  This 
separation  is  said  to  be  brought  about  solely  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 
The  hard  flint  part  of  the  corn  is  the  hominy,  which  is  used  as  a  human 
food."  Milk  was  given  to  all  lots.  The  results  seem  to  show  that 
hominy  meal  has  a  feeding  value  equal  to  that  of  corn  meal.  In  this 
one  test  corn  meal  failed  to  give  quite  so  good  results  as  the  hominy 
meal,  showing  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.28  pounds  to  1.39  pounds  for 
hominy  meal  and  320  pounds  dry  matter  for  100  pounds  gain  to  306 
pounds  dry  matter  for  100  pounds  gain  in  the  case  of  the  hominy 
meal. 

Two  tests  were  made  at  the  Hatch  Station"  to  compare  corn  meal 
and  cerealine  feed.  Like  hominy  meal,  cerealine  feed  *' consists  also 
of  the  hull  and  a  poiiion  of  the  starch  of  the  corn.  It  contains  rather 
less  of  the  starch  than  the  hominy  meal.  It  is  the  by-product  result- 
ing from  the  prepamtion  of  the  breakfast  food  known  as  cerealine 
flakes.  It  is  very  coarse  looking  and  appears  very  much  like  unground 
corn  hulls."  In  these  tests  cerealine  feed  showed  considerable  value 
as  a  pig  feed,  but  failed  to  give  as  good  results,  either  in  rate  or 
economy  of  gain,  as  corn  meal.  Digestion  experiments  at  the  Hatch 
Station  with  sheep  have  shown  that  cerealine  feed  contains  as  much 
digestible  niatter  as  corn  meal.  The  station  authorities  suggest  that 
the  coarse  nature  of  cerealine  feed  lessens  its  value  as  a  ]}ig  feed. 

An  experiment  at  the  Maryland  Station '^  to  compare  the  value  of 
gluten  and  linseed  meals  to  balance  a  pig's  ration  gave  results  in  favor 
of  gluten  meal.  .The  rate  of  gain,  feed  per  100  pounds  gain,  and 
cost  of  gain  all  favored  this  by-product. 

COTTON-SEED   MEAL. 

No  feed  of  the  South  has  so  wide  a  range  of  interest  as  cotton-seed 
meal.  It  is  depended  upon  by  feeders  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  balance  their  rations^  and  it  has  an  effect  on  the  fer- 
tilizing value  of  the  manure  which  is  nearly  as  great  as  its  effect  on 
the  feeding  value  of  the  ration.  In  many  parts  of  the  South  and  in 
foreign  countries  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  are  applied  directly 
to  the  land  as  fertilizers. 

For  cattle  and  sheep  feeding  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  may 
be  fed  with  reasonable  safety.     When  fed  to  cattle  for  long  periods 
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in  large  quantities  it  i^  said  to  sometimes  cause  blindness,  and  occa- 
sionally death.  With  hogs,  however,  feeding  is  usually  fatal  in  from 
three  to  ten  weeks  after  it  commences,  the  mortality  being  at  least  50 
per  cent  where  remedial  measures  are  not  adopted. 

Poisoning  manifests  itself  in  not  less  than  three  weeks  from  the 
beginning  of  feeding.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  is  such  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  observe  symptoms.  In  many  cases  pigs  that  are 
apparently  well  in  the  evening  are  found  dead  in  the  morning,  and 
often  the  most  careful  watching  fails  to  show  any  indications  of  indis- 
position. Where  symptoms  are  present,  those  most  characteristic 
seem  to  be  disorder  of  respiration,  which  is  manifested  by  quickened 
breathing,  coughing,  or  hiccough.  Failing  appetite  usually  calls  the 
attention  of  the  feeder  to  the  approach  of  danger.  Seldom  more  than 
two  days  intervene  between  the  first  symptom  and  death.  Postmortem 
examination  shows  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  often  the  presence  of 
fluid  in  the  chest  cavity.  Dinwiddie  ^  found  an  intense  congestion  of 
the  liver  and  kidneys  and  large  quantities  of  fluid  in  the  chest  cavity. 
He  gives  the  immediate  cause  of  death  as  suffocation  due  to  the  pres- 
sure on  the  lungs  of  the  fluid  which  accmnulates  in  the  chest  cavity. 
He  suggests  an  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  as  the  pri- 
mary effect  of  cotton-seed  meal  poisoning. 

The  nature  of  the  poisonous  property  of  cotton-seed  meal  is  not  yet 
known.  It  is  not  even  definitely  settled  whether  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  toxin,  for  results  are  contradictory  whether  the  amount  of  cotton 
seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  is  more  important  than  the  length  of  time  the 
feeds  ai-e  given.  The  only  treatment  possible  is  an  instant  change  of 
feed  as  soon  as  symptoms  of  poisoning  appear.  Cotton  seed  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  ration  and  the  pigs  given  roots,  green  feed,  or  a 
run  on  good  succulent  pasture.  If  not  too  late,  they  will  be  entireh' 
well  in  a  week. 

While  some  experimenters  have  reached  results  which  lead  them  to 
have  a  small  appreciation  of  its  value  for  feeding  purposes  under  any 
circumstances,  others  have  reached  the  conclusion  that,  if  some  means 
can  be  devised  to  prevent  poisoning,  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal 
are  feeds  of  gi-eat  value.  The  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma  stations  have  published  results  which  show  that  cotton- 
seed meal  has  considerable  value  for  feeding  pigs,  if  death  losses  can 
be  averted.  At  the  Wisconsin  Station^  pigs  on  a  cotton-seed  meal 
ration  required  5  per  cent  less  feed  than  .those  on  a  ration  to  which  oil 
meal  was  added.  At  the  Iowa  Station^  pigs  on  a  ration  of  which  1 
pound  daily  was  cotton-seed  meal  made  better  gains  than  othera  on  a 
ration  one-half  pound  of  which  was  cotton^seed  meal,  and  better  than, 
pigs  on  rations  in  which  there  was  no  cotton-seed  meal. 

«Bul.  No.  76,  Arkansas  Expt.  Sta.        &  Eleventh  An.  Rpt         <^Bul.  No.  28. 
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At  the  Kansas  Station  «  six  pigs  that  had  been  stunted  by  being  fed 
corn  meal  or  ground  wheat  exclusively  were  placed  on  rations  of  corn 
meal  three-fourths,  cotton-seed  meal  one-fourth,  and  equal  parts  of 
these  meals.  The  effect  is  described  as  '^magical"  and  immediate; 
the  pigs  began  to  gain  in  weight  at  once,  and  those  receiving  the 
greater  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  made  the  greater  gains.  No  other 
feed  was  given,  and  the  feeding  was  satisfactory  until  the  forty-fifth 
day  of  the  experiment,  when  the  first  pig  died. 

The  Oklahoma  Station  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  possi- 
bility of  feeding  this  by-product  so  that  good  returns  may  be  obtained 
with  little  or  no  danger  from  poisoning.  .The  conditions  under  which 
it  has  been  found  that  cotton-seed  meal  may  generally  be  fed  safely 
are  (1)  where  pigs  have  access  to  range  and  plenty  of  green  pasture, 
and  (2)  where  periods  of  cotton-seed  meal  feeding  of  three  to  four 
weeks'  duration  without  pasture  are  alternated  with  a  period  on  pas- 
ture or  on  a  ration  from  which  the  cotton-seed  meal  has  been  omitted. 

Following  up  this  system,  the  Oklahoma  Station  has  conducted 
three  experiments.  In  the  first  trial,  in  1900,  the  alternating  method 
was  tried  with  IT  thrifty  shoats  of  various  sizes.*  They  were  put  on  a 
ration  composed  of  one-fifth  cotton-seed  meal  and  four-fifths  Kafir- 
corn  meal  and  had  the  run  of  a  large  paddock,  where  they  got  a  little 
green  stuff.  The  trial  began  March  22.  For  twenty-seven  days  the 
cotton-seed  meal  mtion  was  fed;  then  for  fourteen  days  Kafir-corn 
meal  alone,  next  fourteen  days  on  one-fifth  cotton-seed  meal  and 
four-fifths  Kafir-corn  meal,  then  seven  days  without  the  cotton-seed 
meal,  closing  with  five  days  on  the  original  ration.  ^^  None  of  the  pigs 
had  died,  and  all  made  very  fair  gains  on  a  moderate  amount  of  grain." 
At  the  close  of  this  trial  part  of  the  pigs  were  sold  and  the  rest  con- 
tinued on  the  cotton-seed  meal  ration,  with  which  the  trial  closed  (one- 
fifth  cotton-seed  meal  and  four-fifths  Kafir-corn  meal).  They  were  fed 
on  this  ration  without  change  until  July  14  with  the  loss  of  1  pig  only. 

In  the  second  trial  of  the  same  year  16  stunted  shoats,  about  a  year 
old  and  averaging  79  pounds,  were  used.  For  twenty-six  days  from 
April  12  they  were  hurdled  on  wheat  and  fed  a  light  ration  of  one- 
fifth  cotton-seed  meal  and  four-fifths  Kafir-corn  meal.  There  was  no 
ill  effect  from  the  grain  ration.  The  gains  averaged  0.96  pound  per 
head  daily  and  were  made  economically.  On  May  8  the  pigs  were 
taken  from  the  wheat  and  fed  the  •same  grain  ration  in  a  lot  for 
twenty-one  days  with  no  serious  results,  making  an  average  daily 
gain  of  1.71  pounds  at  the  expense  of  307  pounds  of  grain  for  100 
pounds  gain.  Five  of  the  largest  were  sold  after  forty-seven  da3\s' 
continuous  feeding  on  a  cotton-seed  meal  ration. 

The  11  pigs  remaining  were  then  given  range  and  green  feed  and 
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the  same  grain  ration  continued.  Tiie  gains  made  were  satisfactory. 
There  were  no  losses,  and  they  were  sold  on  July  14,  after  ninety- 
three  days'  continuous  feeding  on  a  cotton-seed  meal  ration. 

In  1901, 16  uniform  grade  Poland  China  shoats,  farrowed  late  in  the 
previous  fall,  were  used.^  They  were  about  eleven  weeks  old  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  and  averaged  about  47  pounds  in  weight. 
The  experiment  began  January  11.  The  pigs  were  divided  into  four 
lot  of  4  each.  Each  lot  was  given  an  open  pen  9  by  24  feet  and  had  a 
space  8  by  8  feet  in  an  inclosed  piggery.  Cob  charcoal,  wood  ashes, 
and  salt  were  always  accessible,  water  only  was  given  to  drink,  and  the 
grain  was  mixed  with  watei;  into  the  form  of  a  thick  slop  just  before 
feeding.  From  January  14  to  April  1,  2  pounds  of  sugar  beets  were 
allowed  each  pig  daily.  The  pigs  were  fed  as  follows:  Lot  I  received 
corn  meal  only  to  April  5,  then  a  mixture  of  one-fifth  cotton-seed  meal 
and  four-fifths  corn  meal  for  four  weeks,  closing  with  two  weeks  on 
corn  meal;  Lot  II  received  one-third  corn  meal  and  two-thirds  wheat 
middlings;  Lot  III  received  one-fifth  cotton-seed  meal  and  four-fifths 
corn  meal;  Lot  IV  received  one-fifth  cotton-seed  meal  and  four-fifths 
corn  meal  for  four  weeks,  then  corn  meal  for  two  weeks,  next  the 
cotton-seed  meal  mixture  for  four  weeks,  then  back  to  corn  meal  only 
for  two  weeks,  and  alternating  in  this  manner  until  the  experiment 
closed. 

The  only  signs  of  lack  of  appetite  were  in  Lot  I,  where  exclusive 
corn-meal  feeding  proved  rather  severe  for  such  j'oung  pigs,  and  in 
Lot  III,  where  a  dullness  of  appetite  was  noticed  for  about  two  weeks. 
This  was  only  temporary.  One  pig  in  Lot  IV  died  on  February  15, 
one  week  after  it  had  been  taken  from  the  cotton-seed  meal  ration  and 
placed  on  corn  meal,  and  2  pigs  in  Lot  III  died  on  February  20,  after 
they  had  been  on  a- cotton-seed  meal  ration  continuously  for  forty 
days.  '*  No  further  losses  occurred,  ♦  *  ♦  and  the  pigs  thrived 
and  made  good  gains."  One  pig  in  Lot  IV  showed  symptoms  of  sick- 
ness, but  recovered. 

After  April  5  Lot  I  was  given  the  same  management  and  feed  as 
Lot  IV,  but  there  were  no  injurious  results.  On  the  contrary,  their 
gains  increased.  This  was  also  noticed  with  Lot  IV.  During  the 
periods  that  the  hogs  were  on  a  straight  corn-meal  ration,  except  dur- 
ing the  closing  period,  when  their  greater  maturity  enabled  them  to 
make  use  of  a  more  carbonaceous  ration,  the  gains  were  light  and 
expensive,  but  when  the  cotton-seed  mixture  was  resumed  the  gains 
were  large  and  economical,  disregarding  the  effect  of  loss  by  death. 

The  pigs  which  were  fed  cotton-seed  meal  and  which  survived  made 
much  better  gains  than  those  on  corn  meal  only,  but  somewhat  less 
than  those  on  corn  meal  and  middlings.  The  cost  of  the  cotton -seed 
meal  lots  was  the  least  in  the  experiment. 
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Burtis  and  Malone  suggest  that  had  the  cotton-seed  meal  lots  been 
running  on  green  pasture  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  no 
losses  would  have  occurred.  They  also  suggest  the  probability  that 
a  ration  of  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  cotton-seed  meal  may  be  fed  for  an 
indefinite  time  if  pigs  have  the  run  of  green  pasture. 

The  Arkansas  Station  found  a  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  bmn  to 
be  less  dangerous  than  one  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  corn  meal,  and  that 
the  addition  of  wheat  bran  to  a  cotton-seed  meal  ration  gave  better 
results  than  roots.  The  gains  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  Okla- 
homa tests.  A  notable  feature  of  the  Arkansas  studies  was  the  feeding 
of  a  native  sow,  carrying  her  third  litter,  on  a  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal 
1  part  and  bran  3  parts  for  eighty  days  before  farrowing.  She  ate  a 
total  amount  of  112  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  which  was  1.39  pounds 
daily  and  0.8  per  cent  of  the  estimated  initial  body  weight.  The  ration 
agreed  with  her,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  harmful  effects  on  the 
fetal  litter,  it  being  farrowed  safely,  with  no  stillbirths. 

The  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Oklahoma  results  show  that  a  cotton-seed  meal 
ration  is  valuable  if  the  cotton -seed  meal  is  used  in  a  moderate  amount 
and  for  a  limited  time.  The  proportion  t)f  cotton-seed  meal  used  in  the 
Iowa  test  was  about  one-eighteenth  and  one-ninth  of  the  total  grain 
ration  at  the  start  and  about  one-tenth  and  one-fifth  at  the  close.  Up 
to  the  time  the  pigs  began  to  die  the  gains  of  those  on  the  heavier 
cotton-seed  meal  ration  were  the  larger  and  more  economical  (1.4 
pounds  average  daily  gain  and  343  pounds  meal  and  250  pounds  milk 
per  100  pounds  gain).  The  lighter  ration  was  alx)ut  equal  in  results 
to  a  lot  of  pigs  on  corn-and-cob  meal,  gluten  meal,  and  buttermilk,  that 
stood  second  to  the  heavy-fed  lot.  The  two  lots  returned  in  pounds  of 
gain  per  100  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  the  feed  (before  deaths  began) 
31.1  pounds  and  26.4  pounds,  respectively,  for  the  pigs  on  the  heavy 
and  the  light  rations.  In  the  Kansas  tests  the  gains  before  deaths  com- 
menced were  also  very  economical;  they  varied  in  cost  from  consider- 
ably less  than  300  pounds  grain  per  100  pounds  gain  in  the  case  of  the 
pigs  that  had  been  previously  on  the  single-grain  rations  to  350  pounds 
grain  per  100  pounds  gain  in  the  case  of  the  sows. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Oklahoma  tests.  The  feed  required  per  100 
pounds  gain  was  less  than  400  pounds  for  the  pigs  which  survived  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -six  days'  feeding  on  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  the  gains  averaged  over  1  pound  daily. 

The  use  of  cotton-seed  meal  in  the  feed  lot  must  be  very  carefully 
guarded,  especially  until  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  used 
without  danger  and  the  circumstances  which  govern  the  demonstration 
of  its  poisonous  properties  are  more  thoroughly  understood.  The 
feeding  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  which  the  South  produces  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  agriculture  in  that  section  yet  to  be  solved  satis- 
factorily.    It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  what  may  be  gained  if 
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some  of  this  bj-product,  which  has  such  high  feeding  and  fertilizhig 
yalue^  and  which  is  exported  in  such  eDormoos  qnantities,  can  be  con- 
verted  into  pork  products,  which  are  now  largely  imported  from  other 
States. 

FEEDING   PACKING-HOUSE   BY-PRODUCTS. 

The  frugality  of  the  modern  meat  packer  has  become  almost  pro- 
verbial. Less  than  twenty  years  ago  the  disposal  of  the  offal  of  slaugh- 
tering was  a  problem,  but  at  present  there  is  very  little  waste,  aiul  the 
packer  has  actually  come  to  regard  the  by-products  as  the  principal 
source  of  profit  in  his  business.  The  preparation  of  these  by-products 
for  use  as  anin^l  feed  is  one  of  the  later  developments  of  this  branch 
of  the  industry.  Fertilizers  have  long  be4}n  prominent  in  the  sales, 
the  material  that  enters  into  their  composition  being  meat  scraps, 
blood,  bone,  hair,  intestinal  contents,  etc.  The  use  of  tankage,  a  by- 
product that  has  had  its  sale  entirely  as  a  fertilizer,  is  growing  among 
pig  feeders,  and  has  been  studied  by  the  Indiana  Station <»  and  by  the 
Iowa  Station.^  Beef  meal  is  also  a  packing-house  product,  whose 
feeding  value  was  studied  along  with  that  of  tankage  in  the  Iowa 
experiment. 

Tankage  is  made  from  meat  scraps,  fat  trimmings,  scrap  bones^etc«, 
which  are  sent  to  a  rendering  tank  and  cooked  under  a  steam  pressure 
of  40  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  grease  is  drawn  off,  and  by  dif- 
ferent processes  the  residue  is  dried,  ground,  and  packed  for  ship- 
ment. Occasionally  pieces  of  the  intestines  and  their  contents,  hair, 
etc.,  are  found  in  tankage,  which  lessens  its  value  as  feed.  Beef  meal 
is  prepared  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 

These  by-products  have  a  very  high  protein  content,  that  of  the 
tankage  used  in  these  tests  being  from  40  to  50  per  cent  and  that  of 
the  beef  noeal  used  in  the  Iowa  test  showing  61.10  per  cent  protein. 
The  fat  content  of  the  tankage  was  higher  than  that  of  the  beef  meal. 
In  the  Indiana  test  the  largest  and  most  rapid  gain  and  the  least  feed 
requirement  per  100  pounds  gain  was  obtained  b3"a  ration  of  com  meal 
5  parts  and  tankage  1  pai't;  a  ration  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and 
shorts  10  parts  and  tankage  1  part  gave  the  cheapesl  gains  financially. 
The  tank^e  rations  were  better  in  all  i^espects  than  a  ration  of  corn 
meal  only.     In  the  Iowa  test  similar  results  were  reached. 

In  the  Indiana  test  the  use  of  tankage  lessened  the  amount  of  grain 
required  per  100  pounds  gain  from  203  pounds  to  175  pounds — from 
38.9  to  33.5  per  cent — showing  tankage  to  be  very  profitable  with  the 
prices  that  were  charged  for  grain  in  this  instance. 

In  the  Iowa  test  140  pounds  and  96  pounds,  respectively,  wei'e  saved 
by  the  use  of  tankage — 30.4  and  20.8  per  cent — not  so  good  a  record 
as  obtained  in  Indiana.     The  difference  between  the  money  cost  per 
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100  pounds  of  the  corn-fed  and  tankage-fed  lots  was  also  much  lesg 
than  in  Indiana. 

The  condition  of  the  pigs  in  the  Indiana  test  was  remarked  upon. 
The  tankage-fed  pigs  handled  better,  had  finer,  silkier  coats,  and  ate 
with  much  more  relish  than  those  on  corn  alone.  The  corn-fed  lot  was 
conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  poor  condition. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Indiana  experiments,  the  pigs  that  had  been 
on  corn  meal  were  given  a  ration  of  5  parts  of  corn  meal  and  1  part 
tankage  for  forty-nine  days.  There  was  immediate  improvement  in 
their  appetites,  the  hair  softened,  and  the  skin  handled  better.  There 
was  a  marked  improvement  in  growth,  which  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  gains  made  while  on  corn  meal  only. 

Experimenters  <5aution  stockmen  to  u^e  that  tankage  only  which  has 
been  specially  prepared  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  Iowa  test  with  beef  meal  seems  to  show  that  it,  like  tankage,  is 
valuable  in  a  pig's  ration.  The  corn-meal  fed  lot  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  2.08  pounds,  requiring  461  pounds  feed  for  100  pounds 
gain,  and  making  gains  at  a  cost  of  $6.10  per  100  pounds.  Those  fed 
beef  meal  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.40  pounds,  requiring  346 
pounds  grain  and  65  pounds  beef  meal  for  100  pounds  gain,  at  a  cost 
of  $4.80  per  100  pounds  gain.  Sixty-five  pounds  of  tankage  thus 
saved  115  oounds  of  grain — nearly  25  per  cent. 

DAIRY   BY-PRODUCTS. 

The  use  of  the  by-products  of  the  dairy  and  creamery  (skim  milk, 
buttermilk,  and  whey)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of 
study  in  pork  production.  The  value  of  the  milk  is  known  on  every 
farm,  although  it  may  not  be  fully  appreciated,  and  anyone  who  has 
fed  pigs  knows  the  keen  appetite  that  these  animals  have  for  milk 
and  its  products.  In  the  neighborhood  of  many  large  dairies  pork 
production  has  become  a  very  prominent  and  lucrative  branch  of  the 
dairy  industry. 

Regarding  solely  their  chemical  composition,  the  by-products  of 
the  dairy  contain  most  of  the  indispensable  feeding  constituents  of 
the  milk  from  which  they  are  produced. 

The  residue  from  the  separation  of  cream  (skim  milk)  and  that 
froni  churning  (buttermilk)  leave  two  products  that  contain  practi- 
cally all  the  protein  and  carbohydrates  of  the  whole  milk.  In  cheese 
making,  the  whey  that  is  left  is  the  least  valuable  of  the  dair}'^ 
by-products,  the  greater  part  of  the  casein  and  fat  of  the  milk  being 
retained  in  the  cheese.  While  whey  is  by  no  means  worthless  for 
feeding  purposes,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  if  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk have  higher  feeding  values  for  pigs  than  whey,  butter  making 
and  pig  feeding  will  more  profitably  accompany  each  other  than  will 
cheese  making  and  pig  feeding.     These  by-products  supply  growing 
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material  to  young  animals  and  provide  an  excellent  nitrogenous 
balance  in  the  fattening  ration.  The  constituents  that  remain  in  the 
milk  after  skimming  and  churning  are  the  most  expensive  ones,  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  feeding  and  fertilizing  value,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  this  fact  that  dairy  farming  is  so  often  a  profitable 
business  when  conducted  in  a  thorough  manner. 

The  value  of  dairy  by-products  is  not  alone  in  their  nitrogenous 
character.  They  have  an  effect  on  the  digestion  that  brings  results 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  nutritive  value  and  are  more  valuable 
than  the  nitrogenous  grains  to  balance  rations.^  Where  pigs  have  been 
for  a  long  time  on  a  monotonous  i^atipn,  such  as  corn  meal  alone,  they 
lose  appetite,  become  listless  and  sick,  and  so  make  very  unsatis- 
factory gains.  If  skim  milk  is  given,  even  in  very  small  amounts, 
an  immediate  change  for  the  better  is  noticed — appetite  returns  and 
the  pigs  begin  to  gain  rapidly  in  weight.  As  already  stated,  the  gain 
in  weight  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  amount  of  nutrient 
material  in  the  milk,  and  this  peculiarity  has  been  remarked  upon, 
not  only  when  pigs  are  fed  as  indicated  above,  but  also  when  pigs  are 
fed  a  varied  grain  mtion  and  skim  milk  in  comparison  with  others 
on  the  grain  mtion  only.  Just  why  dairy  by-products  have  this 
effect  is  not  exactly  known,  but  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
they  keep  the  digestive  system  in  better  order,  and  thus  enable  the 
animal  actually  to  digest  a  greater  percentage  of  his  feed.  The  same 
fact  has  been  noticed  when  roots  and  green  feed  are  fed.  Pasturing 
on  rape,  alfalfa,  or  the  grasses  probably  has  a  similar  though  less 
marked  effect. 

Snyder's  investigations  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station*  seem 
to  show  that  the  action  of  milk  is  actually  to  make  the  feed  more 
digestible.  He  found  that  milk  rendered  soluble  from  1  to  3  per  cent 
of  the  total  insoluble  proteids  of  wheat  flour,  and  attributed  its  action 
to  the  soluble  ferment,  or  enzyme,  which  is  normally  present  in  milk. 
Some  milks  were  found  to  have  a  greater  digestive  action  than  othei's. 

The  effect  of  dairy  by-products  on  the  carcass  is  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  such  feeding.  It  is  generally  admitted  that, 
while  excellent  hams  and  bacon  may  be  produced  without  dairy 
by-products,  the  use  of  these  by-products  will  result  in  pork  of  a 
more  nearly  uniform  high  quality. 

The  economy  of  skim-milk  feeding  in  connection  with  grain  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated.  According  to  Henry ,<^  the  avei'age  of 
results  of  the  Danish  experimenters  show  that  when  so  fed  600  pounds 
of  skim  milk  has  a  feeding  value  about  equal  to  100  pounds  of  grain. 
At  the  Wisconsin  Station  the  average  of  nineteen  trials  with  propor- 
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tions  of  milk  to  grain  varying  from  1  to  9  pounds  of  milk  for  each 
pound  of  grain  fed  show  a  value  of  475  pounds  of  skim  milk  for  100 
pounds  o£  meal. 

Extensive  experiments  at  the  Centi-al  Experimental  Farm  of  Can- 
ada show  a  value  for  milk  of  about  600  pounds  for  100  pounds  of 
grain.^ 

The  value  of  milk  with  gmin  is  also  shown  when  rations  of  gmin 
alone  and  of  grain  and  milk  are  compared.  The  average  of  a  series  of 
experiments  at  the  Utah  Station*  showed  that  where  grain  alone  was 
fed  in  5  tests  the  pigs  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.91  pound, 
consuming  421  pounds  of  dry  matter  per  100  pounds  of  gain;  in  8  tests, 
where  a  grain-and-milk  ration  was  fed,  the  average  daily  gain  was 
1.27  pounds  and  the  dry  matter  per  100  pounds  of  gain  334  pounds. 
Results  at  the  Tennessee  Station^  gave  an  average  daily  gain  of  1 
pound  for  pigs  on  a  corn-meal  ration,  with  416  pounds  dry  matter 
consumed  per  100  pounds  of 'gain;  when  corn  meal  and  skim  milk  were 
fed,  the  average  daily  gain  was  2.3  pounds  and  the  dry  matter  per  100 
pounds  of  gain  293  pounds.  Two  years'  additional  tests  at  the  same 
station*'  showed  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.50  pound  and  410  pounds  of 
gain  when  corn  meal  only  was  fed;  when  corn  meal  and  skim  milk  were 
fed,  the  average  daily  gain  was  1.35  pounds,  and  the  feed  eaten  per  100 
pounds  of  gain  160  pounds  grain  and  1,190  pounds  milk.  The  cost  of 
100  pounds  of  gain  was  $5.80  when  no  milk  was  given;  when  milk  was 
fed  it  was  $4.60.  The  profit  for  the  group  (value  of  the  manure  and 
cost  of  care  not  being  considered)  was  $1.05  for  the  corn-meal-fed  lots 
and  $4.96  for  those  fed  milk. 

Although  skim  milk  is  of  great  value  when  fed  with  grain,  especially 
corn  meal,  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  feed  by  itself.  Where  attempts  have 
been  made  to  maintain  pigs  on  skim  milk  alone  the  gains  were  small 
and  the  returns  for  the  milk  fed  less  than  when  grain  was  fed  in  con- 
nection with  it.  With  grain  at  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  Linfield* 
estimates  the  return  for  skim  milk  at  17  cents  per  100  pounds  when 
grain  and  milk  are  fed  to  pigs  and  only  10  cents  per  100  pounds 
when  milk  is  fed  alone. 

The  quantity  of  milk  may  be  greater  with  pigs  suckling  the  dam  or 
newly  weaned  than  with  older  shoats,  but  young  pigs  should  not  be 
maintained  exclusively  on  skim  milk.  The  Tennessee  Station,  feeding 
pigs  averaging  from  75  to  100  pounds  on  rations  composed  of  mixed 
grain  and  milk  in  varying  proportions  from  1:3  to  1:12,  found  the 
best  results  when  the  ratio  of  grain  to  milk  was  1  to  3.  The  rations 
containing  the  large  amount  of  milk  were  found  to  be  unduly  expen- 
sive. At  the  Cornell  Station^  two  experiments  showed  the  best 
■ — . ft^ , 
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results  when  thin  ratio  was  1 : 3  and  1:2.5;  in  two  othei^s  proportiooa  of 
1:6.7  and  1:6.2  showed  the  best  results. 

When  an  unlimited  supply  of  milk  is  available  the  Hatc)i  Statioa' 
recommends  the  following  ration  for  young  and  growing  pigs  weigh- 
ing from  20  to  180  pounds: 

Ralionsfor  growing  pigs. 


Weight  of  pigs. 

Rations, 

20  to  60  pounds 

60  to  100  pounds 

100  to  180  pounds 

3  ounces  of  com  meal  to  each  quart  of  milk. 
6  ounces  of  corn  meal  to  each  quart  of  milk. 
8  ounces  of  com  meal  to  each  quart  of  milk. 

The  following  I'ations  may  be  used  where  the  milk  supply  is  in 
limited  amounts: 

RdiiouBfor  growing  pigi. 


Weight  of  pigs. 


Rations. 


20  to  180  pounds  . 
20  to  60  pounds.. 


60  to  100  pounds . 


100  to  180  pounds 
20  to  60  pounds . . 


3  ounces  of  com  meal,  wheat,  rjre,  or  hominy  meals  to  each  qnart  of  nrfllr, 

and  then  gradnally  increase  meal  to  satisfy  appetites. 
Milk  at  disposal,  plus  mixture  of  one-third  com  meal,  one-third  wheat  bran, 

and  one-third  gluten  meal  to  satisfy  appetites. 
Milk  at  disposal,  plus  mixture  of  one-half  com  meal,  one-fourth  wheat  bran, 

and  one-fourth  gluten  meal  to  satiny  appetites. 
Milk  at  disposal,  plus  mixture  of  two-thirds  com  meal,  one-sixth  wheat  bran, 

and  one-sixth  gluten  meal  to  satisfy  appetites. 
3  ounces  of  com  meal  to  each  quart  of  milk,  and  4  ounces  of  gluten  feed  as  a 
'     substitute  for  quart  of  milk. 

60  to  100  pounds I  Milk  at  diqp>08al,  and  mixture  of  one-half  com  meal  and  one-half  gluten  iced 

'      to  satisfy  appetites. 

100  to  180  pounds '  Milk  at  disposal,  and  mixture  of  two-thirds  com  meal  and  one-third  gluten 

j      fee<l  to  satisfy  appetites. 


Whey  also  has  great  value  as  an  adjunet  of  the  grain  ration.  The 
average  of  four  experiments  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  gives 
a  feeding  value  about  one-eleventh  that  of  com;  that  is,  1,100  pounds 
of  whey  are  worth  100  pounds  of  grain  when  fed  in  a  gi*ain  i-ation. 
According  to  the  Ontario  results,  souring  does  not  seriously  impair 
the  feeding  value  of  whey.  The  four  experiments  show  very  nearly 
as  good  results  from  sour  as  from  sweet  whey.  The  injurious  effects 
which  frequently  follow  whey  feeding  and  are  manifested  by  stiffen- 
ing of  the  joints  and  rheumatism  were  evident  among  the  pigs  fed 
sweet  whey,  but  were  entirely  absent  from  those  fed  on  the  sour 
whey. 

The  cost  of  handling  feed  and  caring  for  live  stock  has  not  been 
veiy  extensively  discussed  in  the  litemture  on  the  subject.     Where 
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only  a  few  pigs  am  fattened  annually  the  feeder  does  not  notice  the 
effect  of  wasteful  niethods,  but  where  large  numbers  are  fed  a  mini- 
mum of  waste  in  feeding  and  the  highest  efficiency  of  labor  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  {H*ofitable  results.  Dairying  and  jAg  feeding  are  so 
intimately  related  that  Liniield^s^  investigations  on  this  subject  are 
interesting.  Correspondence  with  various  creameries  in  Utah,  where 
large  numbers  of  hogs  are  fed^  are  sununed  up  as  follows: 

One  creamery  reports  that  one  man  would  feed  1,000  hogs,  clean  all  the  pens  each 
day,  and  draw  the  grain  feed  from  the  mill  2  mike  distant.  Another  says  tliat  <me 
man  does  all  the  work  of  feeding  and  cleaning  out  the  pens  for  500  hogs  in  five  hours 
each  day.    The  wages  paid  in  each  case  was  about  |1  per  day. 

At  both  creameries  the  hogs  are  purchased  when  weighing  from  50  to  100  pounds 
each,  though  some  few  are  heavier.  The  hogs  are  crowded  from  the  start,  and  at 
moet  not  more  than  one  hondred  days  are  required  to  fit  the  hogs  for  market,  and  in 
this  time  100  to  125  poonds  have  been  added  to  the  live  weight  of  each  hog. 

By  potting  all  of  the  above  figures  together  we  find  that  it  costs  five  hours*  labor 
or  50  cents  to  look  after  500  hogs  for  one  day,  or  |50  to  look  after  500  hogs  for  one 
hundred  days.  This  is  10  cents  for  one  hog  for  one  hundred  days,  or  for  100  pounds 
gain,  which  gives  one-tenth  of  a  cent  as  the  labor  cost  of  producing  1  pound  of  live 
weight  of  hog.  It  is  thus  evident  from  the  results  of  these  practical  men  that  when 
handled  in  large  numbeis,  as  hogs  may  be  at  a  creamery,  the  labor  is  a  very  small 
item  in  growing  the  hogs.  If  the  value  of  the  gain  was  reckoned  at  4  cents  per 
pound,  the  labor  cost  of  producing  the  pork  was  but  2i  per  cent  of  its  selling  price. 

Lest  these  results  be  misleading,  Linfield  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  were  almost  ideal  for  the  greatest  economy— the 
hogs  were  *' short  fed"  and  all  feeding  appliances  and  pens  were  so 
arranged  as  to  have  in  view  the  greatest  possible  saving  of  tabor.  At 
another  creamery,  whei-e  the  hogs  were  raised  on  the  place  and 
fed  until  they  were  fifteen  months  old  and  the  accommodations  were 
not  so  good,  the  cost  reported  was  as  large  for  300  hogs  as  the  others 
reported  for  1,000  bead.  It  is  pointed  out  that  on  the  average  farm, 
where  the  number  of  animals  is  much  smaller  and  milk  must  usually 
be  hauled  back  to  the  farm,  the  labor  cost  will  be  very  much  greater. 

PASTURE    AND   PASTURE   SUBSTITUTES. 


There  is  a  marked  similarity  between  the  effect  of  dairy  by-products 
and  pasture  on  the  eflSciency  of  the  grain  mtion  of  pigs,  which  is  gen- 
erally out  of  proportion  to  the  nutrient  value  of  the  amount  consumed 
of  these  supplementary  feeds,  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
theory  that  the  digestive  apparatus  is  kept  in  better  order  by  their 
use  and  made  more  eflScient.  Except  when  epidemics  are  prevalent, 
and  the  possibility  of  contact  with  contagion  induces  the  feeder  to 
keep  his  pigs  confined,  an  ample  range  on  pasture  will  keep  them  in 
healthy  condition  and  enable  an  amount  and  rate  of  gain  which  well 
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repays  for  the  use  of  the  pasture.  The  Utah  Station «  has  recently 
published  results  which  confirm  previous  investigations  on  the  subject. 
Four  years'  work  shows  that  pigs  on  grain  alone  ate  4.05  pounds  of 
feed  daily  and  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.94  pound,  eating 
430  pounds  of  grain  for  100  pounds  gain.  The  pigs  on  pasture  with 
grain  ate  4.Y2  pounds  of  grain  daily,  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1.21  pounds,  and  ate  385  pounds  of  grain  for  100  pounds  gain.  The 
total  gains  average  33  per  cent  greater  for  the  pigs  on  pasture  than 
for  those  on  grain  alone.  The  average  daily  gains  were  nearly  29  per 
cent  greater,  and  there  was  a  saving  of  more  than  10  per  cent  in  the 
feed  required  for  100  pounds  gain  for  the  pigs  on  pasture.  The  larger 
amount  of  feed  eaten  by  the  pigs  on  pasture  is  also  noteworthy,  for  a 
large  consumption  of  feed  generally  leads  to  large  gains.  Two  earlier 
tests  at  the  same  station  by  Linfield*  were  designed  to  compare  the 
relative  merits  of  pasture  and  pen  feeding  when  pigs  were  fed  on  milk 
alone,  on  grain  alone,  and  on  milk  and  grain.  The  only  pigs  that 
showed  better  results  in  pens  than  on  pasture  were  those  on  grain  and 
milk.  Those  receiving  grain  alone  on  pasture  gave  very  much 
larger  gains,  required  less  feed  per  100  pounds  gain,  and  ate  more 
feed  than  those  receiving  grain  alone  in  pens.  Linfield  'suggests  that 
either  the  exercise  or  the  feed  obtained  by  the  run  on  pasture  gave 
these  pigs  greater  appetite  and  enabled  them  to  digest  a  greater 
amount  of  fe*ed  daily.  The  fact  that  neither  of  the  other  lots  showed 
a  marked  advantage  from  pasture  might  be  explained  by  the  skim 
milk  in  the  I'ation.  It  is  perhaps  a  safe  proposition  that  in  feeding 
pigs  the  best  results  will  follow  the  use  of  dairy  by-products,  roots, 
or  pasture  in  connection  with  grain,  but  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
combine  two  of  these  supplementary  feeds,  as  their  action  on  the 
digestive  system  seems  to  be  similar.  When  attempts  are  made  to 
prevent  disease,  however,  the  advantage  of  ample  exercise  must  not 
be  overlooked. 

Pasture  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  a  maintenance  ration,  and  as  the  profits 
in  feeding  come  from  a  continuous  gain  until  the  animals  are  sold, 
such  a  ration  should  be  resorted  to  only  under  the  pressure  of  extreme 
necessity,  when  the  saving  of  grain  is  imperative.  According  to 
Henry,*^  no  station  has  shown  that  pigs  can  be  successfully  maintained 
on  pasture  alone,  if  a  former  test  by  Mills  at  the  Utah  Station  be 
excepted.  Two  later  tests  at  this  station  by  Foster  and  Merrill,^  for 
periods  of  over  100  days,  where  four  lots  of  pigs  were  pastured  on 
alfalfa  or  mixed  gi'asses,  showed  actual  losses  with  two  lots  and  very 
slight  gains  with  the  others,  the  average  daily  gain  amounting  to  0.189 
pound  in  one  case  and  0.059  pound  in  the  other.  The  effect  of  this 
method  of  feeding  on  the  appearance  of  the  pigs  was  very  marked; 
in  the  1898  test  it  was  particularly  commented  upon.     "The  plump 
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rounded  forms  gave  place  to  large,  coarse  frames  and  large  stomachs. 
At  the  end  of  the  experiment  they  looked  very  much  larger  than  at 
the  beginning,  but  the  scales  failed  to  show  any  gains.  What  is  said 
above  would  also  apply  to  the  mixed-pasture  set,  only  in  that  case  the 
eye  was  not  so  badly  deceived — small  gains  were  made."  In  1899  pigs 
that  were  receiving  small  amounts  of  feed,  either  milk  or  grain  in 
addition  to  pasture,  were  found  to  have  made  gains  very  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  extra  feed  given,  which  Foster  and  Mer- 
rill regard  as  evidence  that  the  pasture  supplied  enough  feed  for 
maintenance  only. 

Tests  at  the  Oklahoma  Station  «  showed  a  total  gain  of  68  pounds  for 
4  pigs  in  eight  weeks — 17  pounds  each — where  pigs  were  on  pasture 
alone,  while  4  others  on  pasture  with  a  grain  ration  gained  324  pounds 
in  the  same  time,  an  average  of  81  pounds. 

A  sow  with  a  litter  of  5  pigs  was  in  the  same  lot  with  the  grain-fed 
pigs.  The  sow  gained  61  pounds  in  thirty-five  days,  when  she  was 
removed.  Her  5  pigs  made  a  total  gain  of  146  pounds  in  the  first  five 
weeks  and  96  pounds  during  the  succeeding  period  of  three  weeks. 
The  grain  fed  these  pigs  amounted  to  only  221  pounds  per  100  pounds 
of  gain. 

In  addition  to  tests  mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  experi- 
ments by  Linfield*  at  the  Utah  Station  show  that  when  pigs  are 
receiving  a  grain  ration  with  dairy  by-products  the  addition  of  pas- 
ture is  unnecessary  and  adds  nothing  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  ration 
or  the  gains  made.  The  average  of  four  experiments  shows  average 
daily  gains  of  1.03  pounds  where  pasture  was  allowed;  these  pigs  con- 
sumed 1,544  pounds  milk  and  236  pounds  of  grain  per  100  pounds  of 
gain.  The  pigs  without  pasture  consumed  1,827  pounds  milk  and  218 
pounds  of  grain  per  100  pounds  of  gain,  making  an  average  daily  gain 
of  1.06  pounds.  The  amount  of  feed  consumed  daily  by  the  pigs  on 
pasture  was  somewhat  less  than  in  case  of  those  without  it.  The  only 
advantage  noticed  from  the  pasture  was  in  the  case  of  two  lots  which 
received  skim  milk  only,  but  no  grain.  In  the  experiments  where 
grain  was  fed  no  advantage  accrued  through  the  use  of  pasture,  except 
that  the  pasture  lots  consumed  nearly  300  pounds  less  milk  per  100 
pounds  gain  than  those  in  pens.  At  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  this 
means  a  difference  of  45  cents  per  100  pounds  of  pork  made.  The 
difference  in  grain  fed  was  nearly  20  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  pork 
made  in  favor  of  the  pen-fed  lots. 

These  results  are  evidence  in  support  of  the  idea  that  the  effect  of 
dairy  by-products  and  succulent  feed  in  the  ration  is  similar,  and  that 
to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  gain  at  the  least  expenditure  of  feed 
only  one  of  the  supplementary  feeds  is  necessary;  that  the  addition  of 
pasture  to  a  ration  which  already  contains  a  large  amount  of  dairy 
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by-products  is  superfluous,  and  that  the  only  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  such  a  method  of  feeding  is  the  exercise  obtained  by  the  pigs  on 
pasture. 

GREEN   SUBSTITUTES   FOR  PASTURE. 

The  lack  of  a  permanent  pasture  should  not  deter  the  prospective 
pig  feeder  from  engaging  in  the  business.  A  prominent  feature  of 
the  recent  development  of  the  industry  has  been  the  increasing  use  of 
succulent  feeds,  such  as  cereals,  rape,  vetches,  cowpeas,  sorghum, 
etc.,  which  yield  large  amounts  of  feed  per  acre  and  also  enable  the 
feeder  to  grow  his  season's  pasturage  on  a  small  amount  of  land  by 
means  of  a  succession  of  crops.  Not  only  does  this  make  successful 
pig  feeding  when  only  a  limited  amount  of  land  is  available,  but,  by 
restricting  the  amount  of  range  allowed  the  hogs,  removes  to  a  large 
extent  the  objection  to  pasturage  when  exposure  to  disease  is  to  be 
feared,  yet  permits  the  advantages  of  exercise  and  succulent  feed. 
Rape  has  been  most  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  and  experiments 
have  been  reported  recently  by  the  Utah«  and  Alabama^  stations  and 
by  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  of  Canada  ^  The  gains  at  the 
Canadian  station  were  particularly  good,  averaging  1.27  pounds  daily, 
the  pigs  eating  238  pounds  of  grain  per  100  pounds  of  gain.  In  the 
Alabama  test  the  average  daily  gain  was  0.56  pound  and  the  feed  per 
100  pounds  of  gain  was  238  pounds.  In  the  Utah  test  the  average 
daily  gain  was  0.204  pound  and  the  feed  per  100  pounds  gain  490 
pounds. 

At  the  close  of  the  Alabama  test  the  pigs  were  placed  on  second- 
growth  rape  for  three  weeks.  They  grazed  one-sixth  acre,  eating  168 
pounds  corn  meal  and  making  a  gain  of  82  pounds,  which  was  an 
average  daily  gain  of  0.98  pound,  at  a  cost  of  205  pounds  meal  for 
100  pounds  gain.  Assuming  that  500  pounds  of  grain  alone  are 
required  for  100  pounds  gain,  Duggar  estimates  the  amount  of  the 
pork  produced  per  acre  from  the  first  and  second  growth  rape 
together  at  512  pounds,  worth  at  that  time  $20.48. 

Seven  shoats,  averaging  41  pounds  in  weight,  were  on  rape  at  the 
same  station  for  four  weeks  during  the  late  spring.  They  received 
some  corn  meal  in  addition.  During  the  first  two  weeks  the  rape  was 
fed  to  the  pigs  in  the  pens;  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  they 
were  hurdled.  They  ate  318  pounds  of  corn  meal.  The  total  gain  in 
weight  for  the  four  weeks  was  103  pounds,  an  average  daily  gain  of 
0.53  pound,  310  pounds  of  grain  and  4,050  square  feet  of  rape  being 
required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain. 

Compared  with  clover,  the  Wisconsin  Station  ^  found  in  two  tests 
that  pigs  receiving  a  grain  ration  and  hurdled  on  rape  made  larger  and 
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more  economical  gains  than  those  on  the  same  grain  and  hurdled  on 
clover. 

The  same  station  ^  fed  two  lot§  of  pigs  on  rape  alone  for  two  weeks. 
Two  lots  of  18  pigs  each  were  taken  from  rations  composed  of  grain 
exclusively,  grain  and  clover,  and  grain  and  rape.  They  were  given 
nothing  but  rape.  They  fed  nearly  all  day,  appeared  contented,  and 
scoured  but  little,  but  25  of  the  36  lost  in  weight  during  the  two 
weeks  they  were  on  rape,  and  only  4  made  gains.  The  total  loss  on 
36  pigs  was  60  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  1.66  pounds  per  pig.  The  6 
pigs  that  had  "been  on  an  exclusive  grain  diet  lost  18  pounds,  or  3 
pounds  each.  The  8  pigs  that  had  been  on  grain  and  clover  lost  19 
pounds,  an  average  of  nearly  2.33  pounds  each,  and  the  22  pigs  that 
were  taken  from  a  grain  and  rape  diet  lost  33  pounds,  or  1.5  pounds 
each. 

PASTURE  BUBOTITUTES   IN   SOUTHERN  STATES. 

One  of  the  most  promising  features  of  animal  husbandry  in  the 
,  South  is  the  large  range  of  forage  crops  at  command.  The  hog  raiser 
is  particularly  benefited  by  these  crops,  many  of  which  may  be  sown 
annually  and  used  as  substitutes  for  pasture.  The  most  common 
Southern  grazing  crops  for  pigs  are  peanuts  and  cowpeas.  Both  are 
very  highly  nitrogenous  and  therefore  are  good  crops  to  use  as  a  sup- 
plement to  a  ration  composed  of  corn,  rice  products,  or  other  carbona- 
ceous feeds.  In  addition  to  cowpeas  and  peanuts,  chufas,^  sorghum, 
soy  beans,  velvet  beans,  rape,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.,  are  used  for  pig 
grazing.  The  method  of  grazing  is  usually  that  of  hurdling;  that  ig, 
the  pigs  are  inclosed  on  a  small  part  of  the  field  by  means  of  porta- 
ble fences.  These  fences  are  moved  to  ungrazed  parts  of  the  field  as 
the  plants  are  eaten.  Nearly  all  the  efforts  of  the  stations  have  been 
confined  to  demonstrations  of  the  feasibility  of  pig  feeding  in  the 
South  and  the  possibilities  of  grazing  the  forage  crops  which  abound 
in  that  section.  The  Arkansas  Station  ^  made  pork  at  the  rate  of  1,252 
pounds  per  acre  from  peanuts,  592  pounds  per  acre  from  chufas,  and 

«  Seventeenth  An.  Rpt. 

6  Chofas  are  coarse  plants  belonging  to  the  sedge  family.  Two  species  are  used  in 
the  manner  here  mentioned — Cyperus  rotundus  and  C.  esculerdus.  According  to  Gray 
C.  rotundus  is  found  in  sandy  fields  from  Virginia  to  Florida  and  Texas,  and  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City.  C. 
esculentua  is  found  in  low  grounds,  along  rivers,  etc.,  from  New  Brunswick  to  Flor- 
ida and  west  to  Minnesota  and  Texas.  This  is  the  species  more  commonly  used  as 
feed  for  hogs. 

These  plants  form  small  tubers  which  enable  them  to  spread  rapidly  and  form  a 
thick,  matted  growth,  each  tuber  being  capable  of  producing  a  plant.  The  tubers 
are  relished  by  hogs,  but  the  plants  are  of  questionable  value,  as  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  eradicate  them  when  once  established,  especially  in  sandy  soils.  Botanists 
do  not  advise  planting  them  in  soil  that  can  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
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436  pounds  per  acre  from  corn,  estimating  the  yield  of  corn  at  30 
bushels  per  acre.  The  forage  crops  were  hurdled  and  the  corn  fed 
dry  on  the  ear.  In  other  tests  at  the  same  station  both  peanuts  and 
chufas  gave  especially  good  gains.  The  Alabama  Station^  grazed  6 
Poland  China  pigs  on  peanuts,  with  some  com  in  addition.  The  lot 
made  a  gain  of  380.7  pounds  in  six  weeks  on  an  area  of  about  one- 
sixth  acre  and  ate  373  pounds  of  com.  Estimating  corn  at  40  cents 
per  bushel  and  pork  at  3  cents  per  pound,  this  is  a  return  of  $18.34 
per  acre  for  peanuts  from  this  method  of  feeding. 

On  a  portion  of  the  field  which  was  not  pastured  the  peanuts  were 
dug  and  yielded  at  the  rate  of  62.6  bushels  (1.565  pounds)  of  dry  nuts 
per  acre.  From  this  the  total  feed  required  to  produce  100  pounds 
gain  was  estimated  as  140  pounds  of  peanuts  and  190  pounds  of  corn — 
a  total  of  830  pounds  of  concentn^tes,  with  vines  eaten  not  estimated. 

This  station  estimates  the  value  of  the  return  from  peanuts  in  pork 
at  $18  per  acre,  and  states  that  the  same  land  with  the  same  fertilizers 
would  not  produce  over  200  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre,  which 
would  be  worth  $10  or  $12,  with  cotton  at  5  or  6  cents  per  pound, 
while  the  expense  of  cultivating  the  cotton  would  be  much  greater. 

In  a  later  experiment  Duggar  *  penned  a  litter  of  nine-weeks-old  pigs 
on  a  two-thirds  stand  of  Spanish  peanuts  just  after  weaning.  They 
were  on  this  pasture  from  November  4  to  December  23,  and  ate  162 
pounds  of  corn  meal  for  190  pounds  gain  in  addition  to  grazing  about 
five-sixths  of  an  acre  of  peanuts.  At  4  cents  per  pound  for  pork,  and 
making  allowances  for  the  grain  eaten,  the  return  per  acre  for  the 
peanuts  was  $10.04. 

In  another  test  *  a  sow  and  her  litter  of  9  pigs  were  fed  from  Sep- 
tember 30  to  November  4  on  corn  meal,  skim  milk,  and  Spanish  pea- 
nuts from  one-fourth  acre  of  land.  They  ate  355  pounds  of  com  meal 
and  921  pounds  of  skim  milk.  The  sow  and  pigs  gained  a  total  of  236 
pounds.  At  4  cents  per  pound  for  pork,  valuing  corn  meal  at  $1  per 
100  pounds  and  skim  milk  at  25  cents  per  100  pounds  and  estimating 
325  pounds  of  skim  milk  to  be  worth  100  pounds  corn  meal,  the  return 
per  acre  for  the  peanuts  was  $17.28. 

In  another  test*  7  shoats,  averaging  nearly  100  pounds,  were  penned 
on  Spanish  peanuts  from  October  11  to  November  2  and  fed  some  corn 
meal.  They  made  a  total  gain  of  225  pounds,  eating  286  pounds  of 
corn  meal  and  grazing  the  peanuts  on  0.47  acre,  requiring  only  127 
pounds  of  corn  meal  for  100  pounds  gain.  With  the  usual  allow- 
ances, the  return  per  acre  for  the  peanuts  in  this  test  was  $18.02. 

In  another  test*  7  shoats  were  taken  from  com  meal,  cowpea  meal, 
and  sorghum  and  placed  on  Spanish  peanuts  and  com  meal  for  four 
weeks.     They  ate  333  pounds  of  com  meal  and  grazed  10,593  square 
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feet  of  peanuts,  making  a  gain  of  121  pounds,  which  was  at  a  cost  of 
273  pounds  grain  for  100  pounds  gain.  The  value  per  acre  of  the  pea- 
nut pasture  was  estimated,  by  the  usual  methods,  at  $9. 

Some  of  these  pigs  were  continued  by  hurdling  on  peanut  pasture 
and  were  given  some  grain  in  addition  for  five  weeks  longer.  In  this 
period  the  return  per  acre  for  the  peanuts  were  estimated  at  $9.88. 

In  another  test^*  a  litter  of  7  Poland  China  pigs,  averaging  28 
pounds  in  weight,  were  hurdled  on  Spanish  peanuts  just  after  wean- 
ing. The  pasturing  continued  six  weeks  and  no  grain  was  fed.  The 
total  gain  was  157  pounds,  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.53  pound.  The 
area  grazed  was  13,887  square  feet,  and  the  return  per  acre,  with  pork 
at  4  cents  per  pound,  was  $20.12. 

The  Alabama  Station*  fed  one  lot  of  pigs  on  a  peanut  field  which 
was  a  poor  stand,  giving  some  corn  meal  additional;  another  lot  had 
nothing  but  the  peanut  pasture,  and  a  third  lot  corn  meal  only.  There 
were  3  pigs  in  each  lot,  and  they  were  of  rather  ordinary  feeding 
qualities.  In  four  weeks  the  lot  on  peanuts  and  corn  meal  gained  38.6 
pounds,  those  on  peanuts  alone  gained  21.1  pounds,  and  those  on  corn 
meal  lost  5.1  pounds.  The  lot  on  peanuts  and  corn  meal  ate  206  pounds 
of  corn  per  100  pounds  gain  and  grazed  2,025  square  feet  planted  in 
peanuts.  **This  is  at  the  rate  840  pounds  of  growth  from  1  acre  of 
peanuts  (with  less  than  half  a  stand)  and  1,710  pounds  (35.6  bushels) 
of  corn  meal.  With  pork  at  3  cents  per  pound  and  corn  meal  at  40 
cents  per  bushel  of  48  pounds,  this  is  a  gross  return  of  $25.20  and  a 
net  return  (after  subtracting  the  value  of  the  meal)  of  $10.94  per  acre 
of  peanuts." 

The  pigs  on  peanuts  only  ''pastured  an  area  of  3,517  square  feet, 
and  the  gain  made  was  21.1  pounds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  261  pounds 
of  pork  per  acre.  At  3  cents  per  pound  gross  for  pork,  this  gives  a 
value  of  $7.83  to  the  acre  of  peanuts  on  which  there  was  only  half  a 
stand  of  plants." 

The  Alabama  Station  estimates  the  value  of  peanuts  in  pork  produc- 
tion at  $12  to  $20  per  acre,  the  higher  returns  being  made  where  corn 
meal  supplements  the  peanut  pasture. 

In  another  test  at  the  Alabama  Station,^  pigs  grazing  peanuts,  with 
a  half  ration  of  a  mixture  of  corn  meal  2  parts  and  cowpea  meal  1  part, 
pigs  grazing  peanuts  alone,  and  pigs  grazing  chufas  with  the  half- 
grain  ration  mentioned,  were  compared  with  pigs  on  a  full  ration  of 
the  same  grain  mixture,  fed  in  a  bare  lot.  All  lots  but  those  grazing 
peanuts  alone  made  very  good  gains.  The  pigs  on  peanuts  and  grain 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.50  pounds,  requiring  188  pounds  grain 
for  100  pounds  of  gain.     Those  on  chufas  and  grain  made  1.46  pounds 
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average  daily  gain  and  ate  192  pounds  grain  per  100  pounds  gain. 
The  grain-fed  pigs  gained  1.81  pounds  daily  per  head,  eating  481  pounds 
of  grain  per  100  pounds  of  gain.  The  pigs  on  peanuts  only  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  only  0.46  pound,  showing  that  the  best  results 
may  be  had  when  grain  is  fed  with  peanuts.  The  return  per  acre  of 
peanuts  and  chufas,  with  pork  at  4  cents  per  pound,  was  estimated, 
where  grain  was  fed,  at  $9.56  and  $9.62,  respectively.  The  pigs  on 
peanut  pasture  without  grain  returned  only  $3.08  per  acre  for  the 
crop.  At  the  rate  of  gain  made  in  this  experiment  it  is  estimated  that 
with  these  rations  1  acre  of  the  grazing  crop  would  provide  feed  for  a 
100-pound  shoat  as  follows:  Peanuts  and  grain  ration,  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  days;  chufas  and  grain  ration,  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  days;  peanut  pasture  alone,  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
days. 

The  value  of  sorghum  and  cowpeas  as  grazing  crops  was  investi- 
gated by  the  Alabama  Station.^  One  lot  was  hurdled  on  drilled  sor- 
ghum which  was  in  the  dough  and  ripening  stages  and  received  a  half 
grain  ration  of  a  mixture,  by  weight,  of  corn  pieal  2  parts  and  cowpea 
meal  1  part.  Another  was  placed  in  a  pen  in  which  sorghum  was 
growing  and  had,  in  addition,  enough  ripe  Spanish  peanuts  to  consti- 
tute a  half  ration  of  peanuts.  A  third  was  hurdled  on  drilled  Whip- 
poor-will  cowpeas  on  which  part  of  the  pods  were  ripe,  and  received 
no  grain.  The  fourth  was  confined  in  a  bare  pen  and  given  the  grain 
mixture  given  Lot  I  in  such  amount  as  the  pigs  would  eat  up  clean. 

The  results  were  not  very  satisfactory  for  grazing  on  sorghum  or 
on  cowpeas  without  a  supplementary  grain  ration.  The  waste  of  feed 
in  the  cowpea  lot  was  very  great,  large  numbers  of  the  ripe  pease  fall- 
ing to  the  ground  and  sprouting.  Previous  work  at  the  Alabama 
Station  has  shown  more  satisfactory  results  when  grain  was  fed  in  con- 
junction with  the  cowpea  pasture. 

Duggar^  notes  another  experiment  with  sorghum  grazing,  in  which 
there  was  a  large  waste  of  feed,  although  grain  was  fed.  Seven  shoats 
were  on  the  sorghum  from  June  24  to  September  2, 1899,  and  received 
at  the  same  time  about  1.5  pounds  per  head  daily  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  cowpea  meal  and  corn  meal.  The  pigs  grazed 
15,374  square  feet  of  sorghum  and  8,380  square  feet  of  second-growth 
sorghum.  They  ate  812  pounds  of  grain,  or  360  pounds  of  grain  per 
100  pounds  of  gain.  Making  allowances  for  the  value  of  the  grain 
fed,  the  return  per  acre  of  sorghum,  with  pork  at  4  cents  per  pound, 
was  estimated  at  $7.80.  The  second-growth  sorghum  produced  only 
about  one-half  as  much  feed  as  the  first  growth.  Large  quantities  of 
the  sorghum  were  trampled  under  foot,  and  when  some  of  it  was  cut 
and  carried  to  the  pigs  a  given  area  lasted  much  longer  than  when 
they  were  turned  in  to  graze.     Duggar  suggests  that  when  labor  is 
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cheap  and  abundant  or  a  corn  harvester  is  available  soiling  sorghum 
will  be  the  more  profitable  method  of  feeding. 

An  earlier  experiment  at  the  Alabama  Station^  gave  more  profitable 
results  from  a  ration  of  grain  and  cowpea  pasture.  One  lot  of  pigs 
had  com  only;  another  was  hurdled  on  cowpeas  about  half  matured  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  given  corn.  The  cowpeas  yielded 
about  13  bushels  of  pease  per  acre.  The  pigs  on  com  alone  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  0.36  pound,  eating  586  pounds  of  grain  per  100 
pounds  of  gain.  Those  on  cowpea  pasture  with  corn  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  0.97  pound,  eating  374  pounds  of  com  per  100  pounds  of 
gain. 

The  pigs  were  pastured  on  an  area  of  7,280  square  feet,  or  about 
one-sixth  of  an  acre.  Valuing  pork  at  3  cents  per  pound  and  corn  at 
40  cente  per  bushel,  the  return  for  cowpeas  per  acre  was  estimated  at 
$10.66,  not  including  the  value  of  the  manure  made.  By  pasturing, 
277  pounds  of  corn  were  saved  per  100  pounds  gain,  and  therefore  an 
acre  of  cowpeas  would  replace  1,662  pounds  of  com,  using  this  test  as 
a  basis. 

The  Maryland  Station*  fed  a  number  of  pigs  on  cowpea  pasture  and 
concluded  that  cowpeas  are  well  adapted  to  pigs  about  three  months  old. 
The  older  pigs  that  had  been  highly  fed  and  had  always  been  kept  in 
a  pen  evidently  had  lost  their  rustling  ability  and  did  not  thrive  so 
well  on  cowpeas. 

The  abundant  variety  of  forage  plants  at  the  command  of  Southern 
farmers  led  Duggar  to  suggest  a  succession  of  grazing  crops  which 
could  be  planted  in  the  milder  portions  of  the  South,  so  that  pasture 
would  be  available  from  January  to  December.  The  following  table 
shows  the  crops  suggested,  using  the  results  of  investigation  by  the 
!^1abama  Station  as  a  basis ;  it  is  said  that  other  forage  crops  will  be 
added  as  they  are  tested,  such  as  alfalfa,  pumpkins,  artichokes,  and 

soy  beans : 

Succession  of  forage  crops,<' 


Months  to  be  used. 

Crops. 

January  and  February  — 

March  1  to  AprU  16 

April  16  to  May  1 

Fall-sown  rape  and  chufas. 

Fall-sown  rape,  yetches  and  oats,  rye,  wheat,  etc. 

Vetches  and  oats,  crimson  clover,  oats,  and  wheat. 

May 

Spring-sown  rape,  vetches  and  oats,  wheat,  and  the  usual  pastures. 
Spring-sown  rape,  stubble  flelds,  turf  oats,  and  the  usual  pastures. 

Jane 

July  and  Augnst 

September,  October,  and 
NoTember 

Sorghum,  early  varieties  of  cowpeas,  and  the  usual  pastures. 

Spanish  peanuts,  cowpeas,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sorghum. 
Chufas  and  fall-sown  rape. 

December 
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from  such  pigs  has  a  very  low  melting  point ;  the  fat,  therefore,  makes 
the  flesh  soft,  flabby,  and  undesirable  in  appearance,  especially  during 
the  summer  months.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  conmion  practice 
of  farmers  is  to  use  corn  in  finishing  hogs  which  have  had  peanuts  as 
the  principal  component  of  the  ration.  Recently  the  effect  of  cotton- 
seed meal  on  the  fat  has  been  investigated,  with  good  results  so  far  as 
increased  firmness  of  the  pork  produced  is  concerned. 

According  to  Bennett,^  if  good  grade  or  purebred  pigs  are  grazed 
on  peanuts  or  chufas,  either  alone  or  combined,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  they  are  fed  an  amount  of  corn  sufficient  to  full  feed  exclusively 
for  four  weeks,  the  quality  of  the  pork  and  lard  produced  can  not  be 
distinguished  in  appearance  from  that  of  pigs  fed  on  corn  exclusively. 
Bennett^  regards  the  use  of  more  than  this  amount  of  com  as  too 
expensive  for  the  results  obtained.  He  also  reports  that  his  results 
have  shown  that  purebred  pigs  or  good  grades  produce  a  firmer  quality 
of  pork*  and  lard  than  scrubs.  The  range  of  individual  variation  in 
the  melting  point  of  lard  from  scrubs  was  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  lard  from  grades  and  purebreds.  Duggar,*  however,  states  that 
in  his  experience,  even  when  fed  a  month  exclusively  on  corn,  pigs 
formerly  on  peanuts  made  much  more  oily  and  soft  pork  and  lard  than 
those  fed  corn  throughout  the  entire  feeding  period.  This  condition 
was  noticeable  even  after  cooking.  ''One  month  of  exclusive  com 
feeding  increased  the  firmness  of  pork  made  from  animals  previously 
fed  on  peanuts  alone,  but  the  improvement  was  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  flesh  or  the  lard  as  firm  as  the  same  articles  afforded  by  animals 
fed  entirely  on  corn."  Both  Bennett  and  Duggar  state  that  while 
exclusive  peanut  feeding  injures  the  sale  of  lard  and  pork  by  making 
it  soft  and  oily  the  cooking  quality  does  not  seem  to  be  impaired. 

It  is  also  given  as  the  experience  of  both  these  stations  that  feeding 
exclusively  on  corn  ior  a  month  after  the  feeding  on  peanuts  was 
stopped  did  not  have  an  effect  on  the  melting  point  of  the  fat  that 
was  appreciably  different  from  that  of  hogs  fed  com  simultaneously 
with  the  peanut  gi'azing.  The  melting  point  is  lower  in  the  case  of 
immature  pigs  than  with  mature  ones.  The  hardening  effect  of  other 
feeds  than  corn  and  of  combinations  of  these  feeds  with  com  has  been 
studied  extensively  by  the  Alabama  Station,^  where  a  pig  that  was  fed 
a  ration  of  one-third  ground  cowpeas  and  two-thirds  com  meal  was 
compared  with  pigs  which  had  grazed  sorghum,  peanuts,  or  chufas, 
with  and  without  grain.  The  melting  point  of  the  fat  of  the  jowl  was 
found  to  be  4.6^  F.  higher  than  in  the  case  of  pigs  which  had  the 
same  grain  ration  but  had  grazed  peanuts  and  sorghum,  and  still  higher 
than  that  from  pigs  which  had  grazed  cowpeas.     A  number  of  experi- 
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ment8  show  that  a  ration  in  which  cotton-seed  meal  entered  to  the 
extent  of  one-fourth  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  hardness  of  the  fat. 

PUMPKINS  AND   APPLES. 

Farmers  generally  regard  pumpkins  highly  as  a  fall  pig  feed.  They 
are  succulent,  palatable,  and  nutritious,  and,  properly  fed,  give  profit- 
able returns.  Experiments  at  three  stations^  where  the  utility  of 
cooking  pumpkins  was  studied,  show  that  the  practice  added  little 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  ration.  The  gains  from  feeding  were  good  in 
all  cases  and  economically  produced.  Pigs  fed  on  mw  pumpkins  and 
grain  showed  gains  at  a  cost  of  262  pounds  of  grain  and  376  pounds 
of  pumpkins  per  100  pounds  of  gain  where  the  pumpkins  were  fed 
raw,  and  222  pounds  of  grain  and  1,150  pounds  of  pumpkins  for  each 
100  pounds  of  gain  when  they  were  cooked. 

Three  pigs,  averaging  141  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment, fed  pumpkins  alone  at  the  New  Hampshire  Station*  for  twenty- 
five  days,  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.12  pounds,  the  cost  of  feed 
per  100  pounds  of  gain  being  $2.39. 

Another  test  at  the  same  station*^  with  a  ration  of  cider  or  windfall 
apples  and  pumpkins,  equal  parts,  cooked,  showed  good  but  expensive 
gains,  the  high  cost  being  attributed  to  the  apples. 

ROOTS   AND   TUBERS. 

Feeding  roots  to  live  stock  is  comparatively  recent  in  the  United 
States.  Com,  with  hay  and  ensilage,  has  been  the  principal  mainte- 
nance during  the  winter  months  when  pasture  was  not  available.  In 
hog  feeding  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  until  very  recent  years,  almost  the 
only  substitutes  for  pasture  were  pumpkins,  artichokes,  and  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay  in  certain  sections.  In  England  and  Canada,  however, 
much  dependence  is  placed  on  roots,  and  while  we  may  never  reach 
the  point  in  this  country  generally  of  fattening  animals  almost 
entirely  on  a  root  diet,  the  peculiar  advantages  to  be  gained  by  them, 
their  great  palatability,  and  the  good  effect  on  the  health  and  thrift  of 
the  animal  commend  roots  to  the  stockman. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  reported  recently  on  feeding 
roots  to  hogs. 

At  the  Indiana  Station  Plumb  and  Van  Norman''  conducted  two 
experiments  to  compare  a  ration  composed  solely  of  grain  with  one 
where  roots  were  added.  In  both  experiments  the  groin  rotion  was  1 
part  corn  meal,  2  parts  shorts,  fed  as  slop.  No  drink  other  than  water 
was  given.  In  the  first  experiment  mangels  were -fed;  in  the  second 
the  roots  were  sugar  beets  sliced  and  fed  in  the  slop,  and  they  were 
relished  more  than  the  mangels. 

a  Bul.  No.  47,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  <'Bul.  No.  66. 
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At  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  Day*  fed  four  lots  of  pigs  in 
pens  as  follows: 

Lots  I  and  II  were  made  up  of  4  grade  Yorkshire  pigs,  each  from 
the  same  litter,  about  7  weeks  old;  Lots  III  and  IV  contained  6  grade 
Yorkshire  pigs,  each  from  the  same  litter,  about  9  weeks  old.  Lot  I 
received  barley  and  middlings;  Lot  II  received  barley  and  middlings 
with  an  equal  weight  of  raw  pulped  mangels;  Lot  III  received  com 
and  middlings;  Lot  IV  received  corn  and  middlings  with  an  equal 
weight  of  raw  pulped  mangels.  The  proportion  of  grain  in  middlings 
was  1:2  in  all  lots  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  and  was  grad- 
ually clianged  as  the  pigs  increased  in  weight  and  age  until  it  was  2:1 
toward  the  close. 

At  the  Utah  Station  Foster  and  Merrill  **  conducted  two  experiments 
to  compare  a  ration  of  bran  and  sugar  beets  with  rations  of  corn  meal, 
ground  wheat,  and  corn  meal  and  peas.  In  the  first  experiment  Lot 
I  received  corn  meal.  Lot  II  received  ground  wheat,  and  Lot  lU 
received  sugar  beets  with  a  one-third  ration  of  bran.  In  the  second 
experiment  Lot  I  received  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and 
ground  peas,  Lots  II  and  III  being  fed  as  in  the  first  test.  The  pigs 
were  fed  in  covered  peris,  and  were  given  all  they  would  eat.  There 
were  3  in  each  lot. 

At  the  Montana  Station  Shaw^  fed  one  lot  of  hogs  on  grain  only 
and  another  on  the  same  grain  ration  with  sugar  beets  added. 

The  Indiana  results  showed  larger  and  more  rapid  gains  in  both 
cases  for  the  pigs  receiving  no  roots,  but  in  one  test  there  was  a  saving 
of  72  pounds  of  grain  for  100  pounds  of  gain  by  feeding  410  pounds  of 
roots.  The  Ontario  and  Montana  results  favored  root  feeding  in  all 
respects.  The  gains  were  larger  and  more  rapid,  and  less  feed  per  100 
pounds  of  gain  was  required  when  roots  were  fed.  The  average  of 
these  experiments  show  that  in  six  out  of  seven  tests  where  roots  were 
fed  there  was  a  saving  of  grain. 

The  average  of  feed  per  100  pounds  gain  shows  that  feeding  427 
pounds  of  roots  saved  83  pounds  of  grain,  or  19  per  cent,  which  is  a 
very  high  value  for  roots. 

This  feature  of  root  feeding  has  previously  been  remarked  upon  in 
this  bulletin.  Attention  is  called  to  it  in  nearly  every  instance  where 
experimenters  have  feed  roots  successfully.  Plumb  and  Van  Norman  ** 
do  not  regard  their  results  as  showing  great  value  for  roots,  but  think 
that  they  have  an  eflfect  on  the  appetite,  digestion,  and  general  health 
that  is  beneficial,  particularly  in  winter.  In  the  Ontario*  experiments 
the  equivalent  for  100  pounds  of  meal  was  319  pounds  of  roots  in  the 
first  and  564  pounds  in  the  second.     Day  calls  attention  to  the  fact 

oAn.  Rpt,  1901.  cBul.  No.  27. 
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that  both  figures  are  very  high  values  for  roots,  and  points  out  that, 
''according  to  analyses  and  digestion  experiments,  there  is  approxi- 
mately about  nine  times  as  much  digestible  matter  in  a  mixture  of 
corn  and  middlings  as  there  is  in  mangels.  It  is  diflBcult  to  explain, 
therefore,  how  664  pounds  of  mangels  should  prove  equal  to  100 
pounds  of  meal."  The  pigs  receiving  mangels  showed  the  eflfects  of 
their  feed  in  more  growth  and  thrift  than  the  others.  They  had 
less  tendency  to  become  fat,  and  the  root  ration  was  reduced  for  this 
reason.  Day**  explains  this  effect  of  root  feeding  to  be  due  to  a 
''beneficial  effect  on  the  digestive  organs  of  the  animals,  causing  them 
to  digest  their  food  better  than  did  the  others;  for  there  is  little  doubt 
that  hogs  closely  confined  in  pens  are  likely  to  suffer  from  indiges- 
tion." Shaw  *  explains  the  marked  effect  of  roots  in  similar  words, 
stating  that  the  value  for  sugar  beets  for  pigs  is  "derived  not  so  much 
from  the  nutrients  in  the  dry  matter  which  they  contain  as  from  the 
influence  they  exert  on  digestion  and  assimilation." 

Henry  found  the  results  at  three  American  experiment  stations  to 
be  that  about  615  pounds  of  roots  saved  100  pounds  of  grain.  The 
Danish  experiments  give  600  to  800  pounds  of  mangels  and  from  400 
to  800  pounds  of  fodder  beets  as  the  feeding  equivalent  of  100  pounds 
of  grain.^ 

The  average  of  the  results  here  given  indicates  that  about  515  pounds 
of  roots  saved  100  pounds  of  meal,  a  somewhat  higher  value  for  roots 
than  that  given  in  previously  published  work. 

A  more  extended  experiment  conducted  by  Shaw**  at  the  Montana 
Station  showed  an  average  daily  gain  for  pigs  of  1.58  pounds,  at  a  cost 
of  $4.60  per  100  pounds  gain,  on  grain  only  (9.11  pounds  of  grain  per 
head  daily);  a  second  lot,  on  grain  and  sugar  beets  (6.65  pounds  grain 
and  4.58  pounds  sugar  beets  per  head  daily),  made  an  average  daily 
gain  of  1.64  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  $3.80  per  100  pounds.  There  were  4 
pigs  in  each  lot,  and  they  were  fed  fifty  days.  As  a  side  light  on  the 
possibilities  of  pork  production  in  the  irrigated  Northwest,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Shaw  found  his  net  profit  from  feeding  these 
8  pigs  to  be  $14.12,  "or  33  per  cent  on  the  investment  in  fifty  days." 

In  an  experiment  to  compare  the  feeding  value  of  forage  beets, 
sugar  beets,  mangels,  and  turnips,  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  of 
Canada,^  When  pigs  received  a  ration  of  mixed  grain,  the  pigs  on  forage 
beets  made  the  greatest  average  daily  gains  and  required  the  least 
feed  for  100  pounds  gain,  the  other  lots  standing  in  the  order  of  sugar 
beets,  mangels,  and  turnips.  The  results  are  remarkably  low  in  feed 
requirements,  and  would  seem  to  show  that  roots  and  milk  may  be 
more  advantageously  combined  than  pasture  and  milk. 

aAn.  Rpt.,  1901,  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  ^Bul.  No.  37. 
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Day,  at  Guelph,  and  Shutt,  at  Ottawa,  have  found  that  the  effect  of 
roots  on  the  carcass  is  not  detrimental,  but  produces  a  firm  bacon  of 
good  quality — a  very  essential  matter  to  Canadian  pig  feeders.  In  this 
experiment  neither  buyers  nor  packers  criticised  adversely  the  pigs 
fed  on  turnips  and  mangels,  and  the  carcasses  of  the  sugar-beet  pigs 
were  all  ''select"  (there  was  no  packer's  report  on  this  lot);  but  the 
buyer  found  one  carcass  too  fat  in  the  lot  fed  on  forage  beets,  and  the 
packer's  report  was  not  so  favorable  as  on  the  others. 

An  attempt  at  the  Colorado  Station  "  to  maintain  pigs  on  sugar  beets 
alone  was  successful  only  in  maintaining  them  without  loss.  The 
mtion  proved  expensive,  and  there  was  difficult}*  at  first  in  inducing 
the  pigs  to  eat  beets,  but  after  they  became  accustomed  to  such  a  diet 
they  took  to  it  readily.  At  no  time  were  they  able  to  eat  beets 
enough  to  approach  the  conventional  feeding  standard;  12.5  pounds 
daily  was  the  greatest  amount  they  would  take. 

An  experiment  at  the  same  station,^  when  sugar  beets  and  sugar- 
beet  pulp  were  compared,  showed  that  the  whole  beets  had  greater 
feeding  value  than  the  pUlp,  but  both  rations  were  inferior  to  one  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  and  barley,  so  far  as  amount  and 
rate  of  gain  and  profits  were  concerned,  although  the  pigs  on  beets  or 
pulp  received  the  same  grain  ration  as  the  lot  on  grain  alone.  The 
beet  and  pulp  rations  required  less  gmin  for  100  pounds  of  gain  than 
the  gi*ain  mtion,  and  the  pulp  ration  cost  20  cents  less  per  100  pounds 
gain  than  the  grain  ration,  but  the  profit  on  the  latter  lot  was  greatest. 
The  pigs  ate  pulp  with  considerable  reluctance,  and  did  not  seem  to 
relish  the  beets  at  first. 

Clinton  *  reports  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  Cornell  to  feed  potatoes, 
raw  and  cooked.  Some  grain  and  skim  milk  were  given  in  addition; 
but,  while  over  400  pounds  of  potatoes  were  eaten,  the  pigs  made  no 
progress  and  were  getting  out  of  condition  when  the  experiment  was 
brought  to  a  close.  The  low  temperature  while  the  pigs  were  being 
fed,  ranging  between  29"^  and  30^  F.,  is  suggested  as  a  reason  for  the 
poor  results. 

At  the  Central  Experimental  Farm^  very  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained  from  cooked  potatoes,  but  raw  potatoes  produced  little  gain. 
In  one  experiment  the  pigs  were  given  all  the  raw  potatoes  they  would 
eat,  but  made  no  gain  and  the  tubers  were  discontinued.  In  a  second 
test  a  similar  experience  led  to  a  change  to  cooked  potatoes.  The 
opinion  of  investigators  at  this  station  is  that  raw  potatoes  are  of  little 
value  for  feeding  pigs,  but  when  cooked  they  are  worth  about  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  mixed  grain. 

The  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Florida  stations  have 
experimented  with  sweet  potatoes,  with  somewhat  varying  results. 

a  Bui.  No.  74.         ^^Bul.  No.  199,  Cornell  TTnivereity  Expt  Sta.         ^  Bnl.  No.  33. 
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At  the  Alabama  Station,  Duggar^  fed  one  lot  of  pigs  on  a  ration  of 
three- fourths  sweet  potatoes  and  one-fourth  ground  cowpeas  and 
another  on  a  ration  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and  cowpeas.  After 
four  weeks  they  were  put  through  an  inteimediate  period  of  one  week 
and  the  rations  were  reversed,  the  lot  that  had  formerly  been  on  corn 
meal  and  cowpeas  receiving  the  sweet-potato  ration.  This  was  con- 
tinued for  four  weeks  longer,  so  that  in  all  there  were  eight  weeks' 
feeding  on  a  sweet-potato  ration. 

The  ration  of  sweet  potatoes  and  cowpeas  proved  very  inferior  to 
the  ration  of  corn  meal  and  cowpeas.  The  increase  in  live  weight  was 
nearly  twice  as  great  in  the  case  of  corn  meal  and  cowpeas,  and  the 
dry  matter  per  100  pounds  of  gain  was  estimated  at  600  pounds  where 
sweet  potatoes  were  fed  to  360  pounds  where  corn  meal  was  fed. 
Duggar  refers  to  the  diflSculty  of  inducing  the  pigs  to  eat  enough  dry 
matter  when  sweet  potatoes  made  up  so  much  of  the  ration,  and  sug- 
gests a  ration  of  equal  parts  of  cowpeas  and  sweet  potatoes  as  being 
moi'e  palatable  and  nutritious.  He  questions  whether  sweet  potatoes 
can  be  profitably  grown,  stored,  and  fed  to  hogs  unless  the  feeding 
value  per  bushel  would  be  more  than  10  or  15  cents.  Where  the  pigs 
do  the  harvesting,  especially  on  sandy  soils,  where  the  yield  of  sweet 
potatoes  is  ten  or  fifteen  times  that  of  corn,  they  may  be  an  economical 
feed. 

The  results  at  the  South  Carolina  Station  were  much  more  favorable 
to  sweet  potatoes^  Newman  and  Pickett*  fed  a  lot  of  3  pigs,  averag- 
ing 162  pounds  in  weight,  on  sweet  potatoes  only  for  forty-three  days, 
beginning  November  23.  At  the  same  time  corn  was  fed  to  3  pigs 
averaging  156  pounds  in  weight.  Two  pigs  in  each  lot  were  high-grade 
Berkshires  and  the  third  was  a  grade  Duroc  Jersey. 

The  pigs  on  sweet  potatoes  ate  26.2  pounds  per  head  daily  and  made 
an  average  daily  gain  of  0.86  pound.  They  ate  3^,247  pounds  of  sweet 
potatoes  for  100  pounds  of  gain. 

The  pigs  on  corn  ate  an  average  of  9.2  pounds  of  grain  daily,  and 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.39  pounds,  requiring  602  pounds  of 
com  for  100  pounds  of  gain. 

It  was  estimated  that,  at  200  bushels  per  acre,  sweet  potatoes  would 
produce  369.5  pounds  of  pork  per  acre,  worth  $18.47  when  pork  is 
worth  5  cents  per  pound.  The  gain  from  corn  was  139.5  pounds  of 
pork,  and  the  corn  yield  was  15  bushels  per  acre  on  land  similar  to 
that  on  which  the  sweet  potatoes  were  grown.  At  5  cents  per  pound 
for  pork,  the  money  return  for  the  corn  was  $6.97  per  acre. 

The  Maryland  Station*^  reports  an  attempt  to  maintain  pigs  exclu- 
sively on  sweet  potatoes.  A  lot  of  rather  mature  pigs  was  put  on  a 
ration  of  small  sweet  potatoes  and  '^strings"  that  were  fed  raw  twice 
a  day  for  thirty-one  days.     It  required  over  5  tons  of  these  potatoes 
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for  100  pounds  of  gain,  and  the  return  from  them  was  only  about 
$1.60  per  ton. 

The  value  of  this  feed  when  given  with  grain  was  tested  with  a 
younger  lot  of  pigs  for  thirty  days.  With  this  lot,  593  pounds  of 
sweet  potatoes,  277  pounds  of  milk,  and  about  60  pounds  of  grain  were 
required  for  100  pounds  of  gain,  and  the  value  per  ton  of  the  potatoes 
was  estimated  at  $2.40,  showing  sweet  potatoes  to  be  more  valuable 
when  fed  with  grain  and  milk. 

The  Florida  Station  **  fed  a  lot  of  4  native  hogs  on  a  ration  of  equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  sweet  potatoes  and  wheat  middlings,  the  ration 
being  3.5  pounds  of  each  per  100  pounds  live  weight  of  hog.  They 
were  confined  in  an  open  pen  and  fed  twice  daily.  The  hogs  aver- 
aged 101.5  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  and  increased  in  weight 
31.16  per  cent,  or  126.5  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  5.6  cents  per  pound  of 
gain  for  feed  eaten. 

At  the  Alabama  Station,  Duggar^  penned  2  shoats,  averaging  116 
pounds,  on  sweet  potatoes  for  thirty-five  days.  They  were  given,  in 
addition,  2  pounds  of  ground  corn  and  1  pound  of  ground  cowpeas 
per  head  daily.  In  the  time  specified  they  gained  67  pounds,  an  aver- 
age daily  gain  of  0.93  pound,  thus  requiring  313  pounds  of  grain  in 
addition  to  the  sweet  potatoes  for  each  100  pounds  gain.  Duggar 
states  that  the  sweet  potatoes  were  not  relished  greatly  and  that  there 
was  much  waste  of  them,  due  probably  to  the  relatively  large  amount 
of  grain  fed. 

At  the  Oregon  Station*^  French  took  6  Berkshire  pigs  from  wheat 
stubble  on  October  22  and  placed  them  on  a  field  of  artichokes  that 
had  been  planted  in  April  on  deep-plowed  ground,  prepared,  as  for 
potatoes,  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  with  the  seed  18  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  The  growth  was  vigorous  and  the  yield  abundant,  the  tope 
growing  to  a  height  of  7  feet  during  the  season,  and  a  trial  plot  show- 
ing a  yield  of  740  bushels  per  acre.  The  pigs  had  free  access  to  the 
field  and  did  all  the  harvesting.  An  attempt  to  sustain  them  entirely 
on  the  tubers  failing,  some  shorts  were  fed  in  addition. 

At  Ottawa,  Grisdale  ^  sowed  a  plot  of  one-sixteenth  acre  with  about 
70  pounds  of  tubers  on  May  19,  planting  in  rows  24  inches  apart,  4 
inches  deep,  and  20  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Six  pigs  were  turned 
in  October  3.  Although  the  tubers  were  immature  at  that  time,  the 
tops  were  from  10  to  13  feet  high.  The  pigs  were  allowed  a  daily 
grain  ration  of  1.5  pounds  of  a  mixture  composed  of  one-half  corn 
meal  and  one-half  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ground  oats,  pease, 
and  barley. 

In  the  Oregon  experiment,  the  pigs  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
0.81  pound  for  fifty  days,  eating  309  pounds  of  grain  per  100  pounds 

"Bui.  No.  55.  cBul.  No.  54. 
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of  gain,  at  a  cost  of  $1.85;  in  the  Canadian  test,  the  pigs  made  an  aver- 
age daily  gain  of  1.57  pounds  for  twenty-one  days,  eating  96  pounds 
of  grain  per  100  pounds  of  gain,  which  cost  $1.80. 

The  cost  of  the  meal  in  the  Oregon  experiment  was  estimated  at  $12 
per  ton;  that  in  the  Canadian  one  at  $18  per  ton.  Valuing  the  meat 
made  at  $6.25  per  100  pounds,  Gr-isdale  estimates  that,  after  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  the  meal  fed,  a  balance  of  $10.61  is  left  for  the  arti- 
chokes fed,  and  deducting  from  this  the  cost  of  seed,  planting,  rent  of 
land,  etc.,  the  one-sixteenth  acre  used  gave  a  net  return  of  "pork 
worth  $8.76. 

nOUQHAGB. 

Hogs  are  generally  regarded  as  animals  whose  particular  function  is 
the  conversion  of  concentrated  feed  into  meat.  Although  the  capac- 
ity for  bulky  feed  that  we  find  in  the  stomachs  of  cattle  and  sheep  is 
lacking  in  hogs,  a  reasonable  amount  of  bulk  in  the  form  of  roots  or 
hay  is  palatable  and  profitable.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  where 
concentrates  are  costly  feeds,  stockmen  are  forced  to  use  substitutes 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  grain  ration,  both  for  fattening  and  mainte- 
nance, and  over  the  entire  country  the  winter  ration  is  a  problem. 
To  solve  these  problems  many  western  farmers  have  resorted  to  the 
use  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  outside  alfalfa  districts  clover  hay  is  used. 
Considerable  study  has  been  devoted  to  this  subject  by  the  experiment 
stations. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station^  has  reported  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  drouth-resistant  crops.  Three  of  these  experiments  had 
to  do  with  alfalfa  hay.  In  the  first,  the  hogs  used  were  of  mixed 
breeding— Berkshire  and  Poland  China — representing  about  the  aver- 
age of  Kansas  farm  hogs.     The  alfalfa  was  of  good  quality. 

Two  lots  were  fed — one  receiving  the  hay  whole  in  greater  quantity 
than  it  would  consume,  the  other  having  ground  hay.  In  the  second 
test  the  meal-fed  lot  received  some  cotton-seed  meal — 0.16  pound  to 
each  pound  of  Kafir  corn,  which  did  not  aflFect  the  hogs  seriously. 
This  test  was  conducted  during  the  most  severe  weather  of  the  winter, 
the  thermometer  registering  32°  F.  below  zero  February  12,  ten  days 
after  the  experiment  began. 

In  the  third  test  the  grain  was  wet  with  water  at  the  time  of  feeding. 
The  alfalfa  hay  had  been  cut  late  and  was  rather  woody. 

The  Utah  Station*  fed  one  lot  of  hogs  on  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  chopped  wheat  and  bran,  wet.  Another  lot  had  the  same 
grain  ration  with  chopped  alfalfa  hay  added.  "The  alfalfa  used  was 
well  cured  and  was  prepared  by  running  through  an  ensilage  cutter, 
the  blades  of  which  are  arranged  for  cutting  into  half -inch  lengths." 
The  pigs  were  thrifty  grade  Berkshires. 
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The  Montana  Station  *  fed  three  lots  of  hogs  to  compare  the  feeding 
values  of  a  grain  ration  with  sugar  beets  and  alfalfa  hay  as  roughage 
with  a  mtion  of  grain  only.  The  lot  on  grain  alone  received  a  ration 
consisting,  during  the  early  part  of  the  experiment,  of  2  parts  of 
damaged  wheat  and  1  part  oats,  barley  taking  the  place  of  the  wheat 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  experiment.  The  hay-fed  lot  had  the 
same  ration  with  alfalfa  hay  added.  The  alfalfa  hay  was  run  through 
a  cutting  box,  moistened,  and  mixed  with  meal.  The  hogs  were  by 
a  Berkshire  boar  out  of  high-grade  Poland  China  sows.  They  had 
previously  had  the  run  of  a  stubble  field,  with  some  clover  pasture. 

The  average  of  these  experiments*  shows  that  593  pounds  of  grain 
were  required  for  100  pounds  of  gain  when  no  hay  was  fed,  and  505 
pounds  of  grain  and  89  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  when  hay  was  fed,  a 
saving  of  88  pounds  of  grain  to  be  credited  to  the  hay  fed. 

In  all  but  two  instances  a  considerable  saving  of  feed  was  found  to 
be  effected  by  its  use,  but  the  statement  that  its  feeding  value  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  corn  is  true  only  within  certain  limits.  Where  hogs 
are  confined  to  an  exclusive  grain  ration,  and  especially  where  this  is 
made  up  of  a  single  grain,  the  addition  of  a  moderate  amount  of  hay 
to  the  ration  will  be  relished  and  less  grain  will  be  required.  At  the 
same  time,  better  and  cheaper  gains  are  usually  made  by  hogs  so  fed 
than  by  those  on  grain  alone,  but  the  value  of  the  grain  saved  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  hay  fed,  and  the  hay  in  the  ration 
can  not  be  used  economically  in  more  than  very  moderate  amounts. 
This  is  a  similar  fact  to  that  which  has  been  found  by  many  investi- 
gators with  such  bulky  feeds  as  green  clover,  rape,  roots,  and  skim 
milk.  That  it  is  bad  economy  to  attempt  the  maintenance  of  hogs  on 
alfalfa  hay  alone  is  shown  by  an  experiment  by  McDowell  ^  in  Nevada. 

In  this  experiment,  two  lots  of  2  pigs  each  were  fed  on  a  ration  of 
alfalfa  hay.  The  two  lots  ate  in  twenty-one  days  99.12  pounds  and 
99.14  pounds,  respectively,  and  lost  in  weight  33.25  pounds  and  51 
pounds,  respectively,  an  average  daily  loss  of  0.79  pound  and  1.21 
pounds,  respectively.  "  While  feeding  hay  alone  the  pigs  spent  much 
time  curled  up  in  the  bedding,  but  when  about  the  stalls  were  restless, 
and  even  in  eating  it  was  done  in  a  ravenous  way,  unlike  that  of  a 
hearty,  well-fed  pig."  After  the  hay -feeding  period  both  lots  were 
given  grain  and  roots  and  made  satisfactory  gains. 

A  consideration  of  the  approximate  proportions  of  hay  to  grain  fed 
in  these  experiments  is  of  interest.  The  greatest  proportion  of  hay 
to  grain  was  fed  at  the  Kinsas  Station  and  the  ratio  was  1:2.5.  W^ith 
this  ratio  the  least  daily  gain  was  made.  The  gains  were  the  most 
expensive  of  any  of  the  lots,  and  no  advantage  accrued  from  the  use 

«  Bui.  No.  27. 
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of  hay.  The  least  proportion  of  hay  (1:11)  was  fed  at  Utah  and  gave 
the  most  economical  gains.  The  greatest  daily  gain  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  grain  saved  was  in  a  Elansas  lot  fed  whole  alfalfa  hay  and 
dry  Kafir  corn  meal  in  the  proportion  of  1:7.  The  following  table 
shows  the  effect  of  these  rations  in  greater  detail.  The  best  results 
seem  to  come  from  the  use  of  hay  in  the  proportion  of  from  one- 
seventh   to  one-fourth  of  the  ration  when   hay  makes  up  all  the 

roughage. 

Ratio  of  hay  to  grain  in  feeding  hogs. 


Ratio  of  hay  to  grain. 


Average 
daily 
gain. 

Feed  per  100 
pounds  gain. 

Grain. 

Hay. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

0.88 

588 

214 

1.87 

601 

181 

1.87 

516 

123 

1.44 

515 

72.4 

1.82 

538 

78.7 

1.19 

486 

67 

1.19 

455 

41.7 

Grain 
saved. 


1:2.5. 

1:4  .. 

1:4  .. 

1:7  .- 

1:7  .. 
Montana; 

1:7  .. 
Utah: 

1:11  . 


Pounds. 
1.8 
189 
187 
234 
211 

46 


The  average*  of  experiments  at  the  Utah  and  Montana  stations  show 
sugar  beets  to  be  more  valuable  as  roughage  than  alfalfa  hay.  Pigs 
on  hay  and  grain  required  423  pounds  of  grain  and  123  pounds  of  hay 
for  100  pounds  of  gain;  those  on  beets  required  358  pounds  of  grain 
and  617  pounds  of  beets  for  100  pounds  of  gain — a  difference  of  65 
pounds  of  grain,  or  15  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  sugar-beet  rations. 

Recent  results  at  the  Colorado  Station*  have  been  unfa  voidable 
either  to  hay  or  sugar-beet  feeding  for  pigs.  Nine  Berkshire  pigs, 
averaging  about  150  pounds,  were  fed.  Lot  I  received  a  mixture  of 
approximately  2  parts  barley  and  1  part  corn,  and  about  one-half 
pound  alfalfa  hay  daily;  Lot  II  had  the  grain  ration  only;  Lot  III 
had  the  grain  ration  and  about  1  pound  of  sugar  beets  daily.  There 
was  some  difficulty  at  first  to  get  the  pigs  in  Lot  I  to  eat  alfalfa,  but 
when  it  was  cut  fine  and  mixed  with  barley  slop  they  would  take  it. 

The  pigs  on  grain  only  made  the  largest  and  most  rapid  gains,  and 
required  the  least  grain  for  100  pounds  of  gain.  These  pigs  also  made 
the  cheapest  gains  and  the  largest  profit.  The  hay-fed  pigs  gave 
nearly  as  good  gains  as  those  fed  grain  only,  but  they  required  more 
feed,  and  the  profits  were  21  cents  Jess  per  head  for  the  ninety-seven 
days'  feeding.  The  grain  and  sugar-beet  ration  was  least  effective  and 
least  economical.  The  proportion  of  hay  to  grain  fed  was  approxi- 
mately 1:11;  that  of  beets  to  grain  was  a  little  more  than  1:5. 


a  Bul.  No.  47,  pp.  175-177,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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The  Maryland  Station^  has  conducted  a  number  of  experiments  with 
ground  corn  fodder,  or  "new  com  product,"  as.it  is  otherwise  called. 
This  product  is  the  ground  residue  of  cornstalks  from  which  the  pith 
has  been  removed.  It  was  fed  to  pigs  varying  in  age  at  the  beginning 
from  eight  to  twelve  weeks.  All  rations  contained  milk,  and  the  fod- 
der was  fed  in  different  proportions  to  note  any  possibly  advantageous 
results  from  such  a  practice.  No  special  advantages  could  be  observed 
from  feeding  the  corn  fodder,  either  in  lessening  the  amount  of  grain 
required  for  100  pounds  of  gain  or  in  lowering  the  cost,  except  after 
the  pigs  were  6  months  old.  For  fairly  mature  pigs  the  *'new  com 
product"  probably  would  have  an  effect  in  a  ration  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  alfalfa  hay. 

BBEED  TESTS. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  standards  of  excellence  for  the 
various  breeds  of  what  has  come  to  be  designated  the  ''lard,"  "fat," 
''block,"  or  "corn-belt"  hog.  Tests  of  the  different  breeds  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  show  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  cost  of  pork  production  by  the  best  representatives  of  any  of 
the  established  breeds. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  to  be  observed  in  the  study  of  breed 
tests  by  the  experiment  stations  is  the  apparent  contradiction  of  the 
evidence  of  different  experiments.  For  example,  Curtiss  and  Craig^ 
quote  Hayward,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  to  the  effect  that  the 
results  obtained  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Ontario  show  the  feed 
eaten  per  100  pounds  gain  by  various  breeds  to  be  as  follows:  Poland 
China,  407  pounds;  Berkshire,  419  pounds;  Tamworth,  420  pounds; 
Chester  White,  500  pounds;  Duroc  Jersey,  522  pounds. 

To  ascertain  what  results  might  disclose  if  a  broader  average  were 
taken,  the  writer^  averaged  the  feed  per  100  pounds  of  gain  found  at 
eight  experiment  stations.  Only  those  experiments  were  used  where 
there  was  a  suflBciently  exhaustive  test  and  a  large  enough  number  of 
pigs  to  make  the  results  fairly  representative.  It  was  found  that  the 
least  amount  of  feed  for  100  pounds  of  gain  was  shown  by  the  Tam- 
worths,  344  pounds,  and  the  greatest  by  the  Duroc  Jerseys,  418 
pounds,  the  other  of  the  six  leading  breeds  standing  in  this  order: 
Chester  White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Large  Yorkshire.  Simi- 
larly contradictory  results  may  be  found  in  almost  every  breed  experi- 
ment conducted.  In  the  Iowa  tests,  which  covered  three  years,  the 
Yorkshires  averaged  highest  in  average  daily  gains,  with  1.04  pounds; 
the  Berkshires  and  Duroc  Jer«eys  being  tied  for  second,  with  0.98 

a  Bui.  No.  63. 
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pound,  and  the  others  following  in  this  order:  Tamworth,  PolandChina, 
Chester  White,  the  lowest  being  0.89  pound.  In  feed  requirement 
(estimated  digestible  dry  matter  for  100  pounds  gain)  the  Duroc  Jer- 
seys were  first  in  least  requirement,  with  410  pounds,  the  other  breeds 
standing  thus:  Poland  China,  Yorkshire,  Chester  White,  Tamworth, 
the  last  being  456  pounds.  In  cost  of  100  pounds  of  gain  the  York- 
shires were  lowest,  with  $2.14,  the  other  breeds  taking  this  order: 
Poland  China,  Duroc  Jersey,  Tamworth,  Chester  White,  the  highest 
being  $2.46.  In  the  work  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  *  the 
results  of  four  tests  with  the  same  breeds  show  that  the  Duroc  Jersey 
averaged  first  in  average  daily  gains,  with  1.01  pounds,  the  other 
breeds  following  in  this  order:  Yorkshire,  Berkshire,  Tamworth, 
Poland  China,  and  Chester  White.  There  was,  however,  very  little 
diflference  between  the  Duroc  Jersey,  Yorkshire,  and  Berkshire  in 
respect  of  average  daily  gains,  and  the  Tamworth,  Poland  China,  and 
Chester  White  formed  a  second  group,  with  average  daily  gains  of 
slightly  more  than  0.90  pound.  In  the  economy  of  gain  the  Berk- 
shire stood  first,  with  379  pounds  as  the  amount  of  meal  required  for 
100  pounds  of  gain,  the  other  breeds  following  in  this  order:  Tam- 
worth, Yorkshire,  Duroc  Jersey,  Chester  White,  and  Poland  China. 
In  this  respect  the  Berkshire  was  quite  a  little  in  the  lead.  The  York- 
shire and  Duroc  Jersey  formed  a  group  around  395  pounds  and  the 
Chester  White  and  Poland  China  another  group  at  400  pounds.  The 
Tamworth  required  390  pounds  of  meal  for  100  pounds  gain — somewhat 
less  than  the  Yorkshire  and  Duroc  Jersey.  The  lowest  average  daily 
gain  was  0.90  pound,  and  the  highest  amount  of  feed  required  for  100 
pounds  of  gain  402  pounds.  In  the  Minnesota  tests,^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Tamworth  and  Yorkshire  showed  more  favorable  results 
than  the  Poland  China. 

These  results  undoubtedly  show  the  truth  of  the  rather  hackneyed 
phrase,  "There  is  no  best  breed."  Given  the  improved  breeds  and 
there  seems  to  be  practically  no  difference  in  the  feeding  powers 
between  representative  animals  of  any  of  them.  One  breed  may  con- 
tain more  good  feeders  than  another,  but  the  good  judge  can  find 
among  them  all  animals  which  will  feed  rapidly  and  economically. 
Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  hogs  of  the  *Mard'^  type,  but  the  bacon 
breeds  must  be  included  in  the  category  if  we  accept  the  figures  of  the 
stations  as  correct.  The  fact  that  a  pig  is  a  Yorkshire  or  a  Tamworth 
can  not  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  will  make  slow  or 
expensive  gains. 

Breed  influence,  however,  may  be  noticed  on  the  carcass.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  the  low  prices  which  are  paid  for  American  bacon  on  the 
English  market  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  type  bred  in  the  United 

a  An.  Rpts.,  1896-1900.  ''Bal.  So,  73. 
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States  does  not  suit  the  English  taste  and  that  the  feed  given  is  not 
always  that  which  will  produce  a  first-class  carcass.  The  results  of 
experimental  shipments  of  pork  to  this  market  are  therefore  particu- 
larly interesting  to  pig  feeders.  After  each  slaughtering  of  the  Iowa 
pigs  some  of  the  pork  was  shipped  to  Liverpool  for  sale  on  the  Eng- 
lish market.  Very  complete  reports  were  received  regarding  the 
suitability  of  these  cuts  abroad. 

In  1897  the  opinion  of  the  packers,  before  the  shipment  was  made, 
was  that  the  Berkshire  and  Tam worth  pigs  were  "the  most  suitable 
for  the  making  of  English  meats.""  The  lots  of  pork  that  were 
unsuitable  on  account  of  feeding  were  one  of  long-cut  hams  from 
Poland  China  pigs  and  one  of  long-cut  hams  from  Chester  White  pig??, 
which  were  "too  fat  and  short."  One  lot  of  American-cut  hams  from 
the  Berkshires  was  rendered  unsuitable  for  the  English  market  by 
cutting.  Some  of  the  cuts  were  criticised  as  soft  and  spongy,  others 
as  somewhat  fat,  but  they  were  not  necessarily  condemned  on  account 
of  fat.  A  tendency  in  the  Yorkshire  long-cut  hams  to  be  "rather 
stout"  was  remarked  upon. 

In  1898  a  still  more  complete  report  was  received  concerning  the 
cuts  that  were  shipped  to  England.  The  cuts  from  the  Tamworths 
were  all  reported  suitable  for  the  English  trade,  although  some  were 
criticised  as  being  somewhat  too  fat.  The  Berkshire  cuts  were  given 
second  place,  only  two  being  condemned  as  being  too  fat  for  the 
British  market.  The  showing  of  the  Yorkshire  cuts  in  this  shipment 
was  surprising.  Out  of  eight  Cumberlands  cut  from  Yorkshire  pigs 
only  one  was  suitable  for  export,  the  others  being  "much  too  fat" 
Out  of  eight  Yorkshire  short-cut  hams  four  were  condemned  on 
account  of  fat.  The  Yorkshire  cuts  were  the  least  suitable  of  the 
shipment. 

This  characteristic  of  the  Yorkshires  in  this  experiment  brings  up 
the  very  important  question  regarding  the  influence  of  feed  on  the 
carcass.  It  also  shows  how  individual  and  family  characteristics  are 
strong  factors  in  experimental  work.  In  justice  to  the  breed  it  should 
be  said  that  it  is  highly  valued  for  its  high-class  pork  products  and  is 
employed  in  every  country  where  the  production  of  prime  bacon  is  a 
feature  of  pig  feeding.  The  breed  is  more  extensively  used  than  any 
other  in  Denmark,  where  the  finest  bacon  of  international  trade  is 
pro<luced.  Yet  in  the  Iowa  tests  it  was  said  that  the  Yorkshires  were' 
deficient,  "as  the  thickness  of  fat  on  the  back  was  much  greater  than 
the  trade  desired."*  The  suitability  of  the  Yorkshires  for  the  export 
bacon  trade  is  shown  in  the  r^sum^  on  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
work  in  the  following  paragraph: 

Summarizing  the  results  of  five  years  of  work  with  six  breeds  at 

«  Bui.  No.  48,  p.  391,  Iowa  Expt.  Sta. 
<'Bul.  No.  48,  p.  420,  Iowa  Expt.  Sta. 
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Guelph,  Day  would  rank  the  Yorkshire  first  in  suitability  for  the 
export  trade,  placing  the  Tamworth  second  and  the  Berkshire  third. 
The  showing  of  the  other  breeds  that  were  fed  (Chester  White,  Duroc 
Jersey,  and  Poland  China)  was  so  unsatisfactory  in  the  production  of 
export  bacon  that  they  could  not  be  graded.^  In  a  breed  test  inaugu- 
rated in  collaboration  with  the  Dominion  department  of  agriculture 
the  Yorkshires  and  Berkshires  were  the  only  breeds  that  made  a  satis- 
factory showing.  '^ There  were  practically  no  culls  among  these 
breeds."* 

FEEDING    FOR   PRIME   BACON. 

The  criticism  to  which  our  bacon  is  open  when  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  products  of  other  countries  in  the  world's  markets  would 
seem  to  call  for  more  attention  by  American  feeders  than  has  been 
given  in  the  past  to  the  production  of  prime  bacon  for  the  foreign 
trade,  especially  that  consumed  by  England,  which  country  is  our  best 
customer.  The  bacon  from  the  United  States  forms  the  greater  part 
of  all  this  product  imported  by  that  country,  but  it  has  never  equaled 
the  Danish  bacon  in  price,  and  in  this  respect  it  has  generally  been 
behind  that  imported  from  Canada  also.  While  American  bacon  is 
said  to  have  a  better  standing  on  this  market  at  present  than  in  former 
years,  we  can  hardly  yet  claim  superiority^  for  it;  and  whatever 
advance  in  quality  has  been  made  must  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  packers  than  to  increased  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
breeder  or  the  feeder. 

Canadian  farmers  depend  upon  their  exports  of  bacon  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  its  maintenance  is  a  source  of  solicitude.  Day,  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultui*al  College,  and  Grisdale  and  Shutt,  at  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm,  have  studied  the  production  of  export  bacon  dur- 
ing the  past  eight  years  to  ascertain  the  best  methods  of  feeding  and 
breeding,  and  also  the  prevention  of  deleterious  properties  in  its 
production. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  more  than  a  brief  notice  here  of  the  studies 
conducted  in  Canada  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  bacon  from  that  coun- 
try.*^ In  meeting  the  problem,  the  most  conspicuous  fault  found  with 
the  usual  Canadian  product  was  a  tendency  to  softness.  This  was  a 
different  condition  from  the  softness  which  troubles  pork  curers  in 
the  Southern  States.  It  was  the  development  of  a  flabby  condition  of 
the  sides  while  they  were  in  the  salt  and  did  not  seem  to  depend,  neces- 
sarily, on  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  pigs  were  slaughtered, 
although  soft  bacon  appeared  to  be  more  prevalent  in  May,  June,  and 
July.  Soft  sides  were  more  conunon  from  hogs  fed  in  lower  Ontario 
(Elssex  and  Kent  counties),  where  large  quantities  of  corn  are  fed. 

a  An.  Rpt.,  1900,  p.  48,  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
<»  An.  Rpt.,  1901,  p.  62,  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

f  The  subject  is  reviewed  at  greater  length  in  Bulletin  No.  47  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 
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Investigation  showed  that  those  sides  were  soft  which  contained  rel- 
atively large  amounts  of  fluid  fats,  principally  olein,  and  that  when 
the  proportion  of  palmitin  and  stearin  in  the  fat  was  relatively  large 
the  sides  were  firm.  The  soft  tendency  was  also  found  to  be  more 
marked  when  immatui*e  and  unfinished  pigs  were  slaughtered  than 
when  pigs  were  matured  and  fed  to  a  finish.  The  principal  trouble, 
however,  was  soon  traced  to  the  large  amounts  of  com,  and  rations 
were  devised  to  counteract  the  manifestly  injurious  effects  of  this  feed. 
After  considerable  experimenting,  the  grain  which  was  found  to  be  a 
bacon-producing  feed  par  excellence  was  barley.  Not  only  did  it  pro- 
duce the  highest  quality  of  bacon,  but  when  fed  in  combination  with 
corn  in  various  ways  the  softening  effect  of  the  corn  was  prevented 
to  a  great  extent.  In  the  first  series  of  experiments  at  Ottawa  the 
bacon  which  showed  the  lowest  precentage  of  olein  was  fed  on  rations 
of  equal  parts  of  oats,  pease,  and  barley.  Bacon  fed  on  a  ration  of 
one-half  corn  meal  and  one-half  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oats, 
pease,  and  barley  compared  very  favorably  with  it.  The  rations  which 
produced  bacon  with  the  highest  olein  content  and  the  lowest  melting 
point  were  those  made  up  largely  of  beans  or  consisting  entirely  of 
corn  meal. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments  the  best  results  came  from  a 
grain  ration  half  of  which  was  corn  meal,  the  other  half  being  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  oats,  pease,  and  barley,  with  skim  milk  and  sugar 
beets  in  addition.  A  ration  of  pease  alone  gave  nearly  as  good  results. 
The  poorest  results  came  from  corn  meal  alone  and  beans  alone. 

In  this  series  of  experiments  and  in  the  work  of  Day  at  Guelph  the 
effect  of  skim  milk  was  strikingly  shown.  One  of  the  best  lots  of 
bacon  in  the  second  series  at  Ottawa  was  fed  on  a  ration  of  corn  meal 
and  skim  milk.  This  shows  that  the  American  farmer  has  it  in  his 
power  to  produce  a  grade  of  bacon 'which  will  be  unsurpassed.  In 
those  sections  of  the  country  where  corn  can  not  be  produced,  but 
where  barley  is  an  abundant  crop,  he  has  the  best  bacon-producing 
grain  known.  In  the  corn  belt,  where  the  most  abundant  crops  of 
corn  are  at  his  command,  he  can  neutralize  the  injurious  effects  of  this 
grain  on  the  carcass  by  the  use  of  skim  milk. 

It  is  not  idle  fancy  to  urge  American  farmers  to  consider  the  tastes 
which  the  Englishman  wishes  to  gratify  in  regard  to  the  bacon  he 
buys.  The  Amencan  bacon  commands  the  English  market  by  reason 
of  its  overwhelming  quantity,  not  by  its  quality.  It  is  entirely  out- 
classed by  the  Danish  bacon  and  sells  below  the  Canadian  product. 

During  the  fifteen  years  for  which  we  have  figures  regarding  Danish 
bacon  the  valuation  per  100  pounds  has  been  less  than  $11  in  three 
years  only  (1895,  1896,  and  1899),  and  in  one  year  only  (1896)  has  it 
fallen  below  $10,  when  a  valuation  of  $9.93  was  reached.     In  the  years 
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1893  and  1901  it  was  more  than  $13,  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  years 
1893,  1901,  and  1902  only  has  bacon  from  the  United  States  had  a 
valuation  of  more  than  $9  per  100  pounds,  and  in  the  years  1893  and 
1902  only,  when  extremely  high  prices  were  recorded  in  this  country 
for  live  hogs,  has  the  valuation  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $11  per 
100  pounds,  being  $11,02  and  $10.90,  respectively,  in  these  years.  In 
no  year  has  it  sold  up  to  the  average  valuation  per  100  pounds  of  the 
total  imports  of  bacon  into  the  United  Kingdom.  In  three  years — 
1888,  1893,  and  1902,  all  years  of  high  pricea  in  this  country — the  dif- 
ference in  value  per  100  pounds  between  Danish  and  United  States 
bacon  has  been  less  than  $2.50,  as  follows:  1888,  $2.48;  1893,  $2.09; 
1902,  $2.07.  In  1895  the  difference  was  less  than  $3.50,  but  in  all 
other  years  it  was  more  than  $3.50,  a  difference  of  more  than  $4  being 
noticed  in  the  years  1889,  1890,  1891,  1892,  1897,  and  1898,  and  a  dif- 
ference of  over  $5  in  the  years  1890  and  1897.  The  greatest  difference 
was  in  1890,  when  the  Danish  bacon  averaged  $5.20  per  100  pounds 
more  than  that  from  this  country.  The  average  valuation  per  100 
pounds  of  all  bacon  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  entire 
period  from  1888  to  1902  was  $8.94;  that  of  the  United  States  bacon 
was  $8.07,  and  that  of  the  Danish  bacon  $11.83,  a  difference  of  $3.76 
in  favor  of  the  Danish  bacon. 

Further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Danish  bacon  stands  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  the  £nglish  people  than  that  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  that  there  is  less  fluctuation  in  its  value  on  that  market  in  periods 
of  greatest  supply.  In  other  words,  when  a  shortage  in  the  American 
supply  sends  prices  up  and  diminishes  exports  from  this  country,  the 
price  of  the  Danish  bacon,  while  rising  somewhat,  does  not  increase  in 
so  great  a  proportion  as  that  from  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  supplies  increase  in  this  country,  causing  prices  to  fall 
and  exports  to  increase,  the  American  product  decreases  in  price  on 
the  English  market  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Danish.  The  Danish 
bacon  therefore  seems  to  supply  a  trade  that  buys  it  more  steadily, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  regardless  of  price,  whereas  the  American 
product  goes  to  the  trade  which  buys  it  in  largest  amount  when  the 
price  is  low  and  curtails  purchases  when  the  price  rises. 

THE   EFFECT  OF   HOG    RAISING   ON   THE   FERTILITY  OF  THE   LAND. 

The  Arkansas  Station  <*  noted  the  effect  which  the  grazing  of  pigs 
and  the  growth  of  leguminous  crops  had  on  the  soil  and  the  cotton 
yield  per  acre.  Cotton  was  grown  on  plats  where  pigs  had  grazed 
peanuts,  chufas,  or  soy  beans,  and  a  fourth  plat,  which  had  been  in 
corn  which  had  been  cut  and  the  stover  removed  therefrom,  was  used 
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as  a  check.  Thei  yields  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  were  as  follows:  On 
the  peanut-grazed  plat,  1,771  pounds;  on  the  chufa-grazed  plat,  1,200 
pounds;  on  the  soy  bean-grazed  plat,  1,588  pounds;  on  the  corn  plat, 
1,005  pounds.  During  the  succeeding  year  the  cotton  yield  was  noted 
on  the  same  plats,  no  fertilizers  having  been  applied.  Some  decrease 
of  yield  was  caused  by  unfavorable  climatic  conditions.  The  yields 
were:  On  the  peanut-grazed  plat,  1,134  pounds;  on  the  chufa-grazed 
plat,  981  pounds;  on  the  soy  bean-grazed  plat,  1,020  pounds;  on  the 
corn  plat,  798  pounds. 

These  figures  show  that  during  the  first  year  after  grazing  on  pea- 
nuts, soy  beans,  and  chufas  the  manure  left  by  the  pigs,  supplemented 
by  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  plants  themselves,  increased  the 
yield  of  seed  cotton  from  nearly  20  to  more  than  76  per  cent  per  acre 
over  the  yield  from  a  plat  where  com  had  been  grown;  and  that 
during  the  second  year  the  yield  in  favor  of  the  grazed  plats  was 
still  apparent,  ranging  from  over  22  per  cent  to  over  42  per  cent 
more  on  the  grazed  than  on  the  ungrazed  plats.  Naturally  some  of 
the  increased  yield  must  be  attributed  to  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
peanuts  and  soy  beans,  but  as  chufas  are  not  leguminous  plants, 
and  therefore  are  not  equipped  with  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria,  the 
figures,  where  they  were  used,  show  quite  accurately  the  manurial 
effect  of  the  grazing.  The  increased  yield  on  the  chufa-grazed  plats 
was  nearly  20  per  cent  the  first  year  after  grazing  and  over  22  per 
cent  the  second  year  after. 

The  Tennessee  Station  «  calculated  the  value  of  the  manure  made  by 
pigs  in  experiments  at  Knoxville.  In  the  experiments  of  1902-03  the 
available  manure  was  estimated  at  75  per  cent  of  the  excrement  voided 
by  the  animals,  and  its  value  was  calculated  by  estimating  nitrogen  at 
15  cents  per  pound,  potash  at  5  cents,  and  phosphoric  acid  at  6  cents. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  value  of  the  manure  made* 
There  were  3  pigs  in  each  lot  in  the  tests  of  1902  and  4  in  each  lot  in 
1903.  They  were  fed  sixty  days  in  1902  and  seventy -seven  days  in 
1903. 

Value  of  manure  in  pigjeeding. 


Ration. 


Value  of 
manare. 


Wheat  meal,  corn  meal,  and  skim  milk 

Wheat  meal,  corn  meal,  and  skim  milk 

Wheat  meal,  corn  meal,  and  skim  milk 

Wheat  meal,  corn  meal,  and  skim  milk 

Wheat  meal,  corn  meal,  and  skim  milk 

Boy-bean  meal,  com  meal,  and  skim  milk . 

Corn  meal  and  skim  milk 

Corn  meal 


•3.43 
4.34 

5.00 
b.23 
4.18 
4.91 
4.04 
1.20 


«  Vol.  XVI.  Bui.  No.  3. 
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The  high  fertilizing  value  of  rations  composed  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  nitrogenous  feeds,  such  as  the  skim-milk  mtions  and  the 
soy-bean-meal  ration,  is  apparent. 

The  value  of  manure  as  a  by-product  of  animal  husbandry  can 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  especially  in  those  sections  of  the 
country,  like  the  South,  where  the  fertility  of  the  land  has,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  been  lost.  The  South  supports  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  of  the  country  in  commercial  fertilizers,  and,  while  paying 
enormous  sums  annually  in  this  manner,  can  not  look  forward  to  any- 
thing* but  greater  impoverishment  of  the  soil  unless  the  production  of 
live  stock  is  increased  and  the  manure  carefully  utilized. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRF  OF  CUBA. 

By  Ignacio  Diaz  Lopez, 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Claims  in  the  Customs  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  of 

Cuba, 

The  law  regulating  the  importation  of  cattle  into  Cuba  admits  free 
of  duty  cows  for  breeding  purposes  and  their  calves;  also  bulls  of  the 
following  breeds:  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Devon,  Durham,  and  Hereford. 
These  concessions  were  made  to  benefit  our  country  and  improve  the 
cattle  in  our  pastures. 

The  same  law  provides  for  the  low  duty  of  $2  (American  money)  per 
head  on  all  thin  cattle  brought  from  certain  countries  into  the  Island 
to  be  fattened  on  its  rich  pastures,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  the 
following  weights:  Cattle  from  Florida  exceeding  600  pounds  must 
pay  a  duty  of  $5  per  head,  those  from  Honduras  exceeding  600  pounds 
must  pay  $6  per  head,  those  from  Mexico  exceeding  700  pounds  must 
pay  $7  per  head,  and  those  from  Venezuela  and  Colombia  and  other 
countries  not  mentioned  exceeding'  800  pounds  must  pay  f8  each  per 
head; 

The  law  prohibits  the  killing  of  thin  cattle  until  fully  three  months 
shall  have  elapsed  after  their  importation.  At  the  time  of  their 
importation  each  animal  must  be  branded  with  the  date  thereof  in  the 
following  manner:  9-1-03 — signifying  the  month,  day,  and  year; 
whereupon  they  must  also  be  registered  and  their  pasture  destination 
made  known  to  the  authorities.  Before  any  cattle  bearing  this  form 
of  brand  can  be  killed  a  permit  from  the  proper  authorities  must  be 
obtained  and  proof  submitted  that  the  stock  has  been  in  pasture  the 
time  specified  by  law.  Failure  to  do  this  results  in  heavy  fines  upon 
detection. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  long  war  resulted  in  the  practical  dis- 
appearance of  the  cattle  in  Cuba;  the  extensive  and  rich  pastures  of 
Santa  Clara,  Puerto  Principe,  and  Santiago  Provinces  were  deserted. 
The  good  effects  of  this  law,  however,  early  became  apparent,  for  on 
December  81,  1901,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, the  following  number  of  cattle  existed  in  the  respective  Provinces: 
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Number  of  caide  in  Cuba  in  1901, 


Province. 

Males. 

Females. 

HatMtnA 

69,551 
59,984 
51,456 
133,383 
42,561 
57.680 

49,079 

PinardelRio 

23,738 

MAtanxaff 

29,000 

Santa  Clara 

86,688 

Puerto  Prindpe 

53,296 

flAfiHaflro .  _     _   .               

32,937 

Total 

414,615 

274,738 

The  same  statistics  show  that  on  December  31,  1902,  there  existed, 
as  registered  in  the  official  live-stock  registers  of  the  Island,  666,563 
males  and  444,299  females,  or  a  total  of  999,862  animals,  which  shows 
an  increase  of  316,509  head  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  regis- 
trations in  the  Island  during  the  year  1902  were  1,368,749  and  the  total 
withdrawals  for  the  purpose  of  butchering  or  of  driving  into  other 
districts  were  1,048,240.  This  shows  a  discrepancy  of  6,000  head, 
which  small  percentage  is  due  to  loss  from  sickness  during  the  year. 

The  general  consumption,  by  Provinces,  for  the  years  1900,  1901, 
and  1902  was  as  follows: 

Number  and  total  weight  of  animals  slaughiered  for  consumption  in  Ouba,  1900 y  1901,  and 

1902, 


Province. 


PinardelRio... 

Matanzas 

Santa  Clara 

Pnerto  Principe 
Santiago 

Total 


1900. 


Number.      Weight. 


98,975. 

6,277 
16,205 
26,764 

7,677 
15,193 


171,091 


Pound9. 
86,121,527 
2,083,849 
5,026,868 
9,600,124 
2.283.806 
6,722,158 


60,788,827 


1901. 


Number.      Weight 


96,864 
5,561 

17,999 

28,156 
8,910 

17,397 


174,887 


Poui%d8. 

37,169,818 
1,799,921 
5,925,535 

10,550,366 
2,857,047 
7,008,951 


65,311,638 


1902. 


Number.      Weight. 


96,177 
5,412 
18,414 
28,599 
11,133 
17,227 


176,962 


Pounds. 

37,720,705 
1,809,864 
6.056,193 

11,190,966 
4,125.233 
7,942,400 


68,845,361 


The  total  number  of  head  of  cattle  killed  throughout  the  Island  for 
the  three  past  years  were  171,071  in  1900, 174,887  in  1901,  and  176,962 
in  1902,  with  the  following  weights  for  the  respective  years:  60,788,329, 
65,311,639,  and  68,845,352  pounds. 

The  importation  of  cattle  during  the  above-mentioned  years  was  as 
follows:  1900,  288,324;  1901,  368,793;  and  1902,  267,281  head.  The 
importation  of  cattle  from  various  countries  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1903,  was  as  follows: 
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Number  and  value  of  caUle  imported  into  CubOy  fiscal  year  190S-S, 


Country  from  which  imported. 


Number. 


Value. 


Mexico 

United  States . 
Colombia 


Honduras 

Porto  Rico 

Venezuela 

Co8taRica 

Santo  Domingo  . 
English  islands . 
Nicaragua 

Total 


121,659 

67,201 

86,742 

19,414 

8,825 

2,817 


1,876 
769 
41 


252,964 


92,322,739 

917,112 

860, 0H3 

390,189 

116,942 

53,922 

75,513 

47,362 

26.305 

1,180 


4,861.347 


Upon  arrival  in  Cuban  ports  an  inspection  charge  of  10  cents  is 
made  for  each  head.  In  Habana  there  is  also  a  dockage  charge  of  12 
cents  per  head. 

The  statistics  above  show  that  the  cattle  imported  into  Cuba  from 
Costa  Rica  commanded  the  highest  price,  which  was  an  average  of 
$46.61  per  head.  Those  from  Santo  Domingo  come  next  in  order  at 
the  price  of  $34.42  per  head.  The  other  countries  which  ship  cattle 
to  Cuba  are  the  English  West  Indies  with  an  average  value  of  $34.21; 
Nicamgua,  $28.78;  Colombia,  $23.41;  Honduras,  $20.09;  Porto  Rico, 
$20.05;  Venezuela,  $19.14;  Mexico,  $19.09,  and  the  United  States, 
$16.03. 

With  a  population  of  1,572,797,  there  were  176,962  head  of  cattle 
butchered  in  Cuba  in  1902,  avemging  a  fraction  over  389  pK)unds 
(dressed),  each,  or  a  total  of  68,845,352  pounds  of  beef  for  the  year. 
The  consumption  of  beef,  therefore,  was  43.07  pounds  per  capita  for 
the  year;  the  consumption  of  pork  was  6.82  pounds  per  capita,  while 
the  consumption  of  mutton  was  but  nine-tenths  of  a  pound  per  100 
inhabitants. 

The  consumption  of  beef  per  100  inhabitants,  according  to  provinces, 
during  the  past  year  was  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Habana 4,010.6 

Puerto  Principe 2,125.1 

Santa  Clara J.  1,426.7 

Matanzas 1,359.8 

Santiago 1,101.1 

Pinardel  Rio 482.9 

From  these  figures  it  is  plain  that  the  concentrated  population  in 
the  cities  largely  governs  the  consumption  of  meat,  the  country  people 
living  mostly  on  vegetables. 

By  the  above  figures  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that  the  importations  are 
on  the  decrease.  The  present  conditions  in  Cuba  have  been  completely 
changed  by  the  building  of  the  Cuba  railroad,  which  now  facilitates 
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the  movement  of  the  products  of  the  richest  zone  of  the  Island;  and 
the  question  now  is,  Will  the  centi-al  and  eastern  pr6vinces  continue 
to  devote  their  energies  to  stock  raising  entirely,  or  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  fertile  estates?  Stock  raising,  before  this  milway  ran  through 
and  united  the  interior  of  these  provinces  with  the  ports  and  other 
portions  of  the  Island,  was  about  the  only  pursuit  the  inhabitants  liv- 
ing in  those  districts  could  engage  in.  Then  all  of  the  cattle  were 
driven  over  the  roads  to  the  immense  pastures.  To-day  this  is  not  so, 
for  with  transportation  facilities  more  economical  methods  of  market- 
ing cattle  can  be  employed;  new  industries  can  also  be  profitably  fol- 
lowed, sugar  centrals  oan  be  established,  fruit,  cotton,  and  various 
other  products  planted,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  lands  now  used 
for  pastures  made  to  produce  profitable  crops. 

Without  doubt  there  will  always  be  a  large  portion  of  Cuba's  lands 
devoted  to  stock  raising,  and  with  the  continuance  of  this  industry, 
assisted  by  agriculture,  the  national  resources  will  be  enriched  on  all 
sides. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  population  will  steadily  increase,  it  is 
probable  that  within  a  few  years  the  production  of  cattle  in  Cuba  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  home  demand,  if  the  protection  of  the  industry  is 
maintained  as  it  should  be. 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  may  be  said  that  the  law  also  prohibits 
the  killing  of  cows,  except  when  it  is  known  and  proven  that  they  can 
not  reproduce.     This  measure  is  one  highly  protective  to  the  industry. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  AMERICAN  BREED- 
ING STOCK. 

By  George  M.  Rommel,  B.  8.  A., 
Expert  in  Animal  Husbandry j  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

The  most  striking  features  of  agricultural  progress  at  the  present 
time  are  the  intense  study  which  agriculturists,  botanists,  and  horti- 
culturists are  devoting  to  the  subject  of  systematic  and  practical 
plant  breeding  and  the  very  remarkable  results  which  have  been 
reached.  New  varieties  of  wheat  have  been  evolved  whose  produc- 
tiveness promises  to  add  materially  to  the  country's  output  of  cereals; 
new  varieties  of  cotton  have  been  perfected;  com  has  been  improved 
so  that  it  will  yield  not  only  a  larger  amount  of  grain  per  acre 
but  produce  a  higher  percentage  of  protein  than  was  contained  in 
the  original  varieties,  and  the  statement  is  now  being  made  that  it 
will  probably  be  but  a  short  time  until  the  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria 
will  thrive  on  the  roots  of  this  plant.  These  achievements  have 
increased  directly  the  production  of  agricultural  wealth. 

The  methods  by  which  this  great  work  has  been  inaugurated  do  not 
differ  widely  from  those  used  by  animal  breeders,  for  the  principles 
of  heredity  are  undoubtedly  the  same  whether  applied  to  plants  or  to 
animals.  Selection  and  pure  breeding  were  potent  methods  in  bringing 
about  the  results  mentioned  above.  Both  are  at  the  basis  of  success 
in  animal  breeding  and  have  been  applied  for  generations.  Both  are 
fairly  well  understood  by  stockmen.  The  third  agent,  whose  use  has 
given  tremendous  impetus  to  plant  breeding — crossing  between  varie- 
ties and  hybridizing  between  species — ^is  rarely  resorted  to  in  animal 
breeding  except  for  the  production  of  market  animals;  it  is  therefore 
a  new  field  for  exploration. 

The  situation  at  this  time  is  that  the  breeders  of  plants  have  passed 
the  breeders  of  animals  in  this  line  of  work  and  to-day  possess  a  bet 
tor  insight  into  the  principles  underlying  their  science.  This  differ- 
ence can  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  two  causes:  The  first  is  that  the  breeding 
of  animals  has  been  so  long  a  business  of  recognized  standing  that  its 
principles  are  supposed  to  be  established  to  a  certain  extent.  It  will 
come  somewhat  as  a  surprise  to  say  that  animal  breeding,  as  a  field  for 
scientific  investigation  having  useful  purposes  in  view,  is  practically 
unexplored.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prospective  investigator  of 
animal  breeding,  filled  with  zeal  for  the  study  of  his  subject,  has 
316 
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been  restrained  by  the  tremendous  difficulties  in  his  path.  With 
animals  material  is  expensive,  while  with  plants  it  is  relatively  cheap. 
With  animals  offspring  are  few  in  number,  while  with  plants  the  pro- 
duction of  thousands  of  individuals  is  the  work  of  but  a  year  or  two. 
The  animal  breeder  has  heretofore  had  an  advantage  in  the  respect 
that  winter  months  do  not  limit  his  operations,  but  the  plant  breeders 
are  meeting  their  difficulties  in  this  respect  by  conducting  their  work 
under  glass. 

A  feeling  is  gaining  ground  that  a  study  of  animal  breeding  similar 
to  that  now  devoted  to  plant  breeding  should  be  inaugurated.  Ani- 
mal breeders  are  beginning  to  note  the  influence  of  the  activity  of  their 
brothers  of  the  plant-breeding  fraternity.  In  their  opinion,  if  the 
importance  of  plant  cultivation  warmnts  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
amount  of  energy,  thought,  and  money,  the  intimate  relation  of  live- 
stock husbandry  to  successful  agriculture,  the  magnitude  of  the  live- 
stock business  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  and 
the  dependence  to  a  large  degree  of  the  nation's  life  and  prosperity, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  animal  industry,  are  reasons  why  so  great 
an  effort  should  be  put  forth  by  scientific  men  and  by  State  and  national 
governments  to  solve  the  problems  of  heredity  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  stockman. 

On  general  principles,  we  should  raise  the  standard  of  our  breeding 
stock,  for  it  is  axiomatic  that  where  there  is  no  progression  there  will 
be  retrogression.  Further  evidence  ^f  the  need  for  improvement 
may  be  found  in  the  variety  of  types — the  striking  lack  of  uni- 
formity— among  the  exhibits  of  the  same  breed  that  may  be  seen  in  any 
show  ring  of  importance.  This  is  due  either  to  the  lack  of  a  well-under- 
stood ideal  among  breeders  or  to  variations  in  their  standards  among 
judges.  A  breed  can  not  effectively  do  its  share  in  the  improvement 
of  the  native  stock  until  its  promoters  have  a  definite  standard  in 
view,  and  the  breed  which  is  most  uniform  in  the  type  shown  by  its 
individuals  will  be  the  one  to  transmit  its  characteristics  most  when 
its  blood  is  infused  into  that  of  native  stock. 

Another  reason  why  American  breeding  stock  needs  improvement 
may  be  seen  in  the  large  influence  exerted  upon  the  stock-breeding 
interests  by  animals  bred  in  foreign  lands.  If  breeding  animals  can  be 
brought  into  the  country  each  year  by  the  thousand  and  sold  at  a 
profit,  and  if  home-bred  animals  compare  unfavorably  with  those 
imported  ones  when  they  meet  in  the  show  ring,  it  certainly  argues 
the  need  of  improvement  in  American  breeding  stock. 

Improved  breeds  have  been  established  on  American  soil  in  two 
ways — (1)  by  careful  selection  among  the  best  individuals  of  the  native 
stock  and  pure  breeding  after  the  type  became  fixed,  and  (2)  by  direct 
importation  of  individuals  of  breeds  already  established  in  other  coun- 
tries and  pure  breeding  from  this  source,  using  the  foreign  book  of 
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record  as  the  foundation  of  pedigrees.  In  some  instances  there  have 
been  exceptions  to  these  general  rules.  Before  registrations  became 
extremely  rigid  in  the  United  States  the  admission  to  record  of  an  ani- 
mal not  directly  traceable  to  foreign  books  was  possible  among  some 
breeds  which  had  a  foreign  origin;  in  other  cases  the  beginning  of 
importations  and  the  establishment  of  a  bpok  of  record  in  the  United 
States  preceded  and  eventually  brought  about  the  organization  of 
breeders  and  the  publication  of  a  book  of  record  in  the  country  from 
which  the  importations  came. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  first  method  has  been  the  production  of 
breeds  of  live  stock  peculiar  to  our  soil  and  climate.  It  forced  farm- 
ers and  stockmen  to  use  the  material  at  hand  and  to  build  up  from  the 
foundation.  It  compelled  them  to  select  their  own  standards  and  fix 
their  own  types.  It  concentrated  their  attention  on  their  own  breed- 
ing pens,  and  did  not  befog  their  minds  with  the  ideals  and  methods 
of  breeders  3,000  miles  away,  under  different  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions. It  gave  the  country  the  American  hog,  the  American  trotter, 
the  American  saddle  horse,  the  American  hen,  and  the  American  tur- 
key. It  produced  the  Renick  Rose  of  Sharon  family  of  Shorthorns, 
and  its  influence  may  be  seen  at  this  time  in  the  molding  of  type  and 
form  in  the  beef  herds  which  crowd  "our  show  rings.  The  remote 
effect  was  that  the  breeders  of  such  stock  were  independent  of  the 
influence  of  those  in  another  country.  They  were  not  compelled  to 
accept  rules  of  entry  to  which  they  themselves  objected  and  which 
they  did  not  permit  in  their  own  books.  Furthermore,  it  gave  Amer- 
ican breeders  in  general  a  greater  pride  in  their  work  and  greater 
incentive  and  called  attention  to  the  country's  possibilities  in  stock 
breeding.  Its  weakness  lay  in  the  fact  that,  under  conditions  which 
have  always  seemed  to  require  a  closed  registry,  a  smaller  number  of 
individuals  in  the  breed  caused  a  certain  amount  of  danger  from  close 
breeding  and  precluded  the  wide  range  of  selection  which  was  possible 
when  breeds  were  established  from  other  countries.  It  was  a  slow 
and  hard  method  of  work.  The  experience  of  these  breeders  was  a 
repetition  of  the  work  of  the  pioneers  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
in  some  cases  the  results  may  not  have  seemed  commensurate  with  the 
effort  put  forth,  but  they  are  of  permanent  value. 

The  second  method  has  had  for  its  object  the  development  of  breeds 
by  direct  importations  of  animals  already  bred  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  other  countries.  It  has  been  the  means  of  establishing 
the  Thoroughbred  horse,  all  our  breeds  of  draft  horses,  several  of  coach 
horses,  the  leading  breeds  of  beef  and  daiiy  cattle,  numerous  breeds 
of  sheep,  and  at  least  three  of  hogs.  While  the  former  method  devel- 
oped breeds  by  the  improvement  of  the  native  stock,  this  method  trans- 
planted breeds  by  importation.  It  has  been  the  principal  means  of 
improvement  of  American  stock. 
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The  immediate  results  of  the  importation  method  are  seen  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  breeds  have  been  established.  In  a  word,  the 
American  importer  seemed  to  begin  where  the  foreign  breeder 
stopped,  and  breeders  in  this  comitry  were  thus  saved  many  years  of 
work.  All  things  considered,  the  live-stock  industry  could  not,  per- 
haps, have  been  built  up  so  rapidly  without  importations.  The 
breeders  of  Europe  had  a  very  considerable  start  over  those  in  the 
United  States.  Further,  the  system  of  county  breeding,  to  which 
Professor  Hayes  calls  special  attention,  had  become  a  fixity  in  Eng- 
land long  before  Bakewell's  time.  To  build  up  breeds  in  America  in 
the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  in  England  would  require  an 
amount  of  time  and  trouble  which  enterprising  pioneers  thought 
might  as  well  be  saved.  Therefore  breeding  animals  of  all  kinds  were 
imported,  and  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  country's  history,  with 
the  exception  of  four  yeai*s  only,  animals  imported  for  breeding  pur- 
poses have  passed  the  United  States  customs  free  of  duty.  There 
have  been  various  modifications  of  this  provision,  and  regulations  are 
in  force  to  control  it,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here.  It  is 
th3  historic  policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage  the  introduction 
of  animals  from  abroad  whose  use  on  native  stock  will  improve  the 
breed  and  not  introduce  disease.  With  such  encouragement  many 
thousands  of  animals  have  been  brought  to  our  shores.  For  a  cen- 
tury, but  particularly  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  breeding  ani- 
mals have  been  sold  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  Canada  for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  Not  only  have  breeders 
themselves  bought  large  numbers  of  animals  abroad,  but  a  class  of 
men  has  sprung  up,  especially  among  horsemen,  who  mal|e  a  busi- 
ness of  importing  breeding  animals  for  sale  simply  and  who  rarely 
import,  own,  or  breed  a  female.  These  animals,  as  a  rule,  are  well- 
selected;  their  buyers  are  keen  judges,  and  the  stock  of  the  country 
is  generally  benefited  by  their  use.  There  is  no  purpose  here  to  cast 
aspersions  on  the  importer  who  conducts  his  business  in  an  intelligent 
and  honest  manner;  but  is  not  the  importing  business  somewhat 
anomalous?  We  have  been  importing  Percheron  horses  plentifully 
for  thirty  years,  and  never  have  they  come  in  larger  numbers  than  at 
present,  unless  it  was  in  the  early  days.  Shorthorns  began  to  come 
to  the  country  early  in  the  century;  they  have  not  come  in  steady 
numbers,  it  is  true,  for  importations  have  varied  with  the  activity  of 
the  beef -cattle  trade,  yet  we  still  see  Shorthorns  imported,  and  such 
cattle  still  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  show  rings.  These  two  in- 
stances are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point.  We  imported  in  the  past 
and  we  import  at  the  present.  Shall  we  always  be  dependent  on  the 
breeding  faims  of  Europe?  These  animals  have  mainly  gone  to  the 
breeding  farms  of  the  country  and  should  have  raised  the  standard  of 
the  breeding  stock.  One  would  think  the  home-bred  stock  should 
equal  the  foreign  stock  in  time,  if  not,  indeed,  surpass  it. 
H.  Doe.  743,  58-2 21 
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Not  only  does  the  importing  method  seem  to  have  failed  to  fix  type 
in  many  instances,  but  an  idea  has  gained  a  foothold  concerning  the 
merit  of  imported  animals  which  is  at  times  almost  a  positive  prejudice 
against  home-bred  stock.  The  man  who  desires  to  establish  a  breeding 
farm  frequently  endeavors  to  get  as  many  imported  animals  as  possible; 
and,  say  what  we  may,  the  word  ''  imported  "  still  has  a  charm  for  the 
best  of  us.  The  power  of  this  word  does  not  rest  in  the  fact  that  the 
animal  which  it  designates  is  superior  in  individual  merit  to  those  bred 
on  native  soil.  It  has  acted  as  a  charm — an  ignis  fatuus — and  has 
clung  to  foreign  animals  since  improvement  began.  It  is  the  same 
delusion  which  makes  us  think  that  something  from  an  adjoining 
county  is  better  than  the  same  kind  of  article  from  our  own.  It  will 
induce  us  to  pay  a  round  price  for  an  inferior  razor  if  the  words 
"  made  in  Germany  "  are  stamped  on  the  heel.  You  will  find  boats  on 
the  creeks  and  rivers  of  Wisconsin  which  are  made  of  Oregon  pine, 
and  there  are  boats  in  Oregon  made  of  Wisconsin  oak. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  superiority  in  some  classes  of  the  live  stock 
of  foreign  countries.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  in  Great  Britain 
the  general  average  is  higher  and  the  scrubs  fewer  in  number  than  in 
America,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  there  are  conditions  in  that 
country  which  peculiarly  fit  her  for  the  production  of  breeding  stock 
above  all  other  countries,  and  a  somewhat  lower  average  here  does  not 
prove  that  conditions  in  the  United  States  do  not  favor  such  produc- 
tion. The  quality  of  foreign-bred  animals,  the  favorable  conditions 
of  foreign  soils  and  climate,  and  the  ability  of  foreign  breeders  have 
been  so  continually  held  up  to  our  gaze  that  we  have  come  to  regard 
our  own  ^  inferior. 

There  are  other  faults  in  the  importing  system  far  more  serious  than 
the  prejudice  which  exists  in  its  favor.  In  our  eagerness  to  get  the 
best  productions  of  foreign  breeders  we  have  taken  only  the  results; 
the  methods  of  the  old  country  have  never  really  gained  a  foothold  in 
our  soil.  The  men  whose  names  are  so  often  mentioned  as  those 
whose  efforts  established  breeds  in  Great  Britain  spent  their  lives  with 
one  breed.  Not  only  that,  but  their  fathers  before  them  had  begun 
the  work.  These  men  had  their  own  ideals;  they  were  persevering. 
Twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  years  of  constant  service  has  repeatedly  been 
recorded  in  their  favor.  Yet,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  the 
history  of  stock  breeding  in  this  country  can  point  to  no  such  records. 
Further,  American  restrictions  on  breeding  methods  are  much  more 
rigid  than  those  abroad.  Fashions  in  pedigrees  have  altogether  too 
much  weight;  color  is  too  important.  Col.  W.  A.  Harris  has  recently 
said,  speaking  of  Shorthorn  breeding: 

It  is  unfortonate  that  we  can  not  exercise  the  same  liberty  of  action  ooraelvee  which 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  concede  to  the  breeders  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  They 
breed  as  they  please,  so  far  as  pedigrees  are  concerned,  and  are  judged  fairly  on  the 
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result  of  their  operatioiui.  If  the  animal  produced  is  satisfactory,  there  is  no  criti- 
cism whatever  made  upon  the  methods  pursued  or  the  means  adopted  to  produce 
the  animal.  Here  we  accept  without  a  word  of  criticism  all  they  produce,  and  we 
have  no  criticism  to  make  upon  the  means  by  which  they  have  arrived  at  the  end; 
but  we  steadily  deny  ourselves  equal  freedom,  and  we  are  constantly  neglecting  and 
discarding  material  which  is  fully  as  good  and  which  has  been  among  us  for  years 
and  which  we  should  appreciate  strictly  according  to  its  merits. 

Even  in  methods  of  registration  we  countenance  practices  abroad 
which  we  absolutely  prohibit  among  ourselves.  The  American  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association  maintains  what  some  have  considered  a 
radical  position  when  it  restricts  the  registration  of  imported  animals 
to  those  tracing  to  ancestors  recorded  in  the  first  twenty  volumes  of 
Coates's  Herd  Book.  American  breeders  are  afraid  of  the  cattle  from 
herds  which  have  been  built  up  from  native  stock  and  which,  under 
certain  conditions,  are  eligible  to  registry  in  the  British  herd  book. 
This  position  of  the  Shorthorn  Association  is  severe,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  unjust  as  that  of  associations  which  do  not  allow  the  regis- 
tration of  even  a  five-top  cross  in  home-bred  stock,  but  are  ready  to 
take  without  question  animals  recorded  in  foreign  boo^s  whose  pedi- 
grees are  so  short  that  they  do  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
Government  for  free  entry  through  the  customs.  If  it  is  wrong  for 
breeders  in  this  country  to  breed  up  from  native  soui'ces  by  means  of 
registered  sires,  it  is  unfair  to  allow  the  registration  of  a  third-cross 
imported  animal  which,  in  addition,  has  passed  the  customs  free  of 
duty.  Either  our  breeders  should  be  allowed  similar  privileges  or 
the  foreign  stock  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  books 
for  American-bred  animals. 

That  it  is  possible  to  improve  American  breeding  stock  so  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  our  own  needs  in  this  respect  seems  hardly  open 
to  question.  The  country  has  a  foreign  trade  in  meat  products  and 
horses  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention.  These  products 
show  the  possibilities  of  this  country  to  produce  high-class  articles, 
and  the  question  is  submitted  whether,  if  we  can  produce  high-grade 
meat  and  horses,  we  can  not  also  produce  the  breeding  animals  to  sup- 
ply the  sires  for  our  grade  herds.  The  standards  of  the  market  animal 
apply  with  even  more  force  to  the  pure-bred  breeding  animal,  and 
when  attributes  are  given  breeding  stock  which  the  market  does  not 
recognize  and  which  weaken  rather  than  increase  prepotency  the  indi- 
vidual merit  of  the  breeding  animal  is  diminished.  The  breeding 
animal  himself  must  be  either  an  individual  of  much  merit,  judged  by 
market  standards,  or  he  must  be  able  to  transmit  individual  excellence 
to  his  offspring.  In  view  of  the  high  standard  of  most  of  our  market 
products,  can  we  deny  the  ability  of  our  breeders  to  meet  these  require- 
ments? The  thing  desired  is  possible  if  breeders  will  apply  them- 
selves to  the  task,  and  if  our  State  and  national  authorities  will  study 
the  problem,  and  the  people  lend  their  support  and  cooperation. 
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We  can  not  always  draw  on  foreign  countries  and  obtain  high-class 
animals.  Indeed,  the  rate  at  which  American  importers'  have  been 
buying  abroad  has  caused  alarm  in  those  countries  for  fear  that  an  irrep- 
arable loss  will  be  suffered.  Of  horses,  there  are  in  the  United  King- 
dom, in  round  numbers,  2,022,000  used  for  agriculture,  including 
unbroken  horses  and  breeding  mares;  in  Belgium,  241,000;  in  France, 
2,926,000;  in  Germany,  4,195,000.  Of  cattle,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
11,376,000;  Holland,  1,655,600.  Of  sheep,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
30,056,000;  France,  19,669,000;  Germany,  9,692,000.  Of  hogs,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  3,639,000.  As  only  a  small  proportion  of  any  of 
these  breeds  can  be  used  for  breeding  purposes,  the  actual  number  of 
animals  available  for  exportation  to  this  country  is  small,  especially 
when  undesirable  individuals  are  eliminated.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  approximately  18,000,000  horses,  67,000,000  cattle,  61,000,000 
sheep,  and  62,000,000  hogs.  Russia  only  has  more  horses,  and  Argen- 
tina and  Australia  more  sheep  than  the  United  States  has,  and  no 
country  has  so  many  cattle  and  hogs.  In  these  large  numbers  we  have 
a  positive  advantage  in  the  production  of  breeding  animals. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  effoiiis  of  scientific  men 
must  be  directed  toward  the  study  of  the  abstract  problemsof  heredity 
and  their  practical  application  to  the  animal  industry.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  magnitude,  in  which  both  the  laboratory  investigator — the 
student  of  pure  science — and  the  animal  husbandry  worker  in  the 
agricultural  colleges — the  student  of  applied  science— must  work  in 
cooperation.  One  of  the  first  necessities  is  the  equipment  of  labora- 
tories where  breeding  experiments  can  be  carried  on  with  the  smaller 
animals  which  breed  mpidly  and  are  highly  prolific.  These  laboratories 
should  have  every  facility  for  the  utmost  freedom  of  study.  They 
should  be  supplied  with  ample  funds,  and  be  under  the  charge  of  men 
whose  positions  are  secure  and  whose  ambitions  will  lead  them  to  make 
this  work  a  life  study.  As  the  results  of  such  investigations  might 
not  always  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  practical  stockman  by 
reason  of  their  technical  nature,  there  should  be  breeding  farms  in  the 
same  localities  as  these  laboratories,  and  operated  in  connection  with 
them  where  the  results  obtained  could  be  tested  with  larger  animals 
under  field  conditions.  These  farms  should  be  under  the  charge  of 
men  thoroughly  trained  in  animal  husbandry,  using  that  phrase  in  the 
broader  sense.  They  should  be  able  to  go  into  a  strong  show  ring 
if  necessary  and  fill  creditably  the  positions  of*  judges;  they  should 
know  how  to  breed  and  feed  the  kinds  of  live  stock  under  their  care; 
and  should  be  permitted  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  practical  side  of  the 
industry.  At  the  same  time,  they  should  have  sufficient  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  animal  breeding  to  enable  them  to  work 
intelligently  and  in  sympathy  with  the  laboratory  investigators.  In 
view  of  the  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  of  the  country  this  work 
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Would  have  a  source  of  weakness  unless  the  central  breeding  establish- 
ment were  in  close  communication  with  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  animal  industry  is  a  feature  of  agriculture.  This 
communication  can  best  be  maintained  by  means  of  branch  breeding 
farms,  operated  under  the  auspices  of  the  central  authority  or  in  close 
cooperation  with  it.  The  effects  of  soil  and  climate  could  thus  be 
noted  accurately. 

No  plan  of  operation  would  be  complete  unless  it  embraced  the 
investigation  of  herd  books  and  the  collection  of  statistical  data  showing 
accumtely  the  breeding  records  of  animals  of  prominence  in  the  different 
breeds.  It  entails,  also,  cooperation  between  breeders'  associations 
and  investigators,  and  the  organization  of  county  associations  of  breed- 
ers which  will  have  for  their  purpose  the  production  of  results  similar 
to  those  obtained  in  Great  Britain.  The  great  success  of  the  English 
system  of  county  breeders,  where  a  sort  of  mutual  consent  and  mutual 
liking  for  the  same  animals  led  men  to  work  with  the  same  breeds,  is 
an  indication  of  what  maybe  expected  in  the  United  States  by  system- 
atic and  extensive  coopei-ation  and  well-directed  unity  of  action  among 
neighbors. 

Another  necessity  requires  the  fullest  dissemination  of  the  results 
accomplished — the  discoveries  made  and  principles  evolved.  The  suc- 
cessful plan  must  of  necessity  be  an  educational  one.  It  must  show 
the  weakness  of  present  methods  as  well  as  their  strength,  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  country's  facilities,  the  points  to  be 
gained  by  the  concentration  of  our  own  blood  lines,  and  the  occasion 
when  it  may  be  necessai  y  to  go  abroad  for  new  blood  or  for  new  types. 

The  keystone  of  this  plan  would  be  American  blood,  purebred,  and 
recorded  by  preference,  but  native  if  necessary.  The  best  of  the  blood 
lines  which  we  have  at  present,  which  have  been  brought  from  abroad 
or  evolved  on  our  own  s.^il,  would  be  studied,  blended,  and  perfected. 
It  would  be  folly  to  resti  ict  the  work  solely  to  the  use  of  blood  lines 
or  animals  to  be  found  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
Rational  importing  has  too  firm  a  foothold  on  the  country  and  means 
too  much  to  the  live-stock  industry  to  be  lightly  thrown  aside.  Under 
the  proposed  plan  importations  would  have  to  be  made,  and  should  be 
encouraged  if  the  animal  to  be  imported  was  of  superlative  excellence 
and  its  breeding  that  which  would  blend  well  with  the  best  of  our  own 
stock.  The  importation  of  inferior  animals,  however,  which  have 
been  purchased  solely  with  the  profit  of  the  importer  in  view,  and 
may  not  even  be  bred  as  represented  and  which  are  sold  by  highly 
reprehensible  methods,  should  be  discouraged  by  every  means. 

A  very  important  and  hitherto  undeveloped  field  of  work  for  the 
promoters  of  such  a  plan  would  be  the  introduction  of  new  breeds  of 
live  stock.  There  are  a  great  many  opportunities  in  this  respect 
which,  if  properly  utilized,  might  give  the  country  new  breeds  of 
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value.  For  example,  Highland  cattle  might  be  tried  on  the  mountain 
pastures  of  the  Appalachians,  where  no  danger  would  need  to  be 
apprehended  to  forests,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Some  of  these  cattle  have  been  imported,  but  there  is  little 
information  available  which  can  guide  the  public  to  a  proper  estimate 
of  their  value  under  American  conditions.  A  recent  importation 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  East  was  one  of  Welsh 
Mountain  sheep,  a  very  useful  breed  in  its  native  hills,  but  never 
before  imported  into  this  country.  The  animals  recently  imported 
show  considerable  adaptation  to  their  new  environment.  One  of  the 
most  promising  animals  for  introduction  at  present  is  the  milch  goat 
As  is  well  known,  goat's  milk  is  very  highly  appreciated  by  physicians 
for  infants  and  invalids,  and  the  animals  are  very  highly  resistant  to 
tuberculosis.  Further,  the  goat  is  an  easy  keeper,  and  those  of  the 
European  countries  yield  from  2  to  4  quarts  daily  during  lactation. 
Under  such  conditions  the  development  of  a  breed  of  deep-milking 
goats  would  add  a  highly  desirable  product  to  the  milk  supply,  and 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  poor  of  the  cities  who  can  not  afford  to  keep  a 
cow,  but  could  keep  a  goat.  The  goats  now  in  the  United  States  are 
not  generally  desirable  for  dairy  purposes,  although  some  very  good 
work  has  been  done  in  breeding  up  from  the  common  goat  by  selection. 
The  work  of  developing  this  industry  can  be  given  great  impetus  by 
the  introduction  of  the  best  varieties  of  Europe.  Indeed,  an  agent 
representing  various  private  interests  has  recently  been  to  the  Conti- 
nent to  make  purchases  of  milch  goats,  and  others  may  follow.  An 
animal  which  has  never  been  introduced  into  the  country  extensively, 
but  whose  use  has  been  suggested  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  the 
alpaca  of  South  America. 

The  introduction  of  new  breeds  or  species  should  not  be  permitted 
to  get  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  promoters.  When  untried  ani- 
mals are  introduced  they  should  not  be  used  for  general  breeding  pur- 
poses until  they  are  given  a  thorough  test.  The  public  should  then 
know  the  exact  truth  concerning  them  and  should  be  given  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  their  value,  showing  their  weak  and  strong  points 
and  to  what  sections  of  the  country  they  are  adapted. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  lead  in  the  work  of  instituting  the 
systematic  and  comprehensive  study  of  animal  breeding,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  experiment  stations  and  the  breeders'  associations. 
How  far  this  may  be  carried  out  and  the  manner  of  its  execution  can 
not  be  stated  at  present.  During  the  past  year  the  Department  has 
exercised  a  closer  system  than  formerly  in  its  work  of  certifying  herd- 
book  associations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  tariff 
laws,  and  a  systematic  plan  for  the  performance  of  this  duty  is  now 
under  consideration  which  will  go  far  toward  eliminating  loose  and 
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questionable  practices  from  the  affairs  of  those  associations  which  may 
not  be  conducted  honestly  and  which  will  not  work  hardship  or  offend 
the  self-respect  of  those  whose  administration  is  upright  and  straight- 
forward, but  will  be  in  a  sense  a  guaranty  that  they  are  worthy  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  public. 

Investigations  in  animal  breeding  may  properly  come  under  the 
domain  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  field  of  nutrition  and 
feeding  is  influenced  more  by  local  conditions.  It  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  covered  by  the  State  experiment  stations,  and  does  not 
entail  so  great  an  expense  as  animal  breeding.  Animal  breeding,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  apparently  more  general  in  its  application.  It  has 
not  yet  received  much  attention  from  the  experiment  stations,  and  to 
accomplish  valuable  results  it  will  require  resources  which  few  of  these 
institutions  can  command.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  leaders  in  the 
industry,  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  departure  and  a  feasible  plan  is 
formulated,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  may  be  enlarged  to  include  investigations 
in  animal  breeding. 

There  is  no  lack  of  room  for  investigators  to  work.  The  field  is 
new  and  it  will  be  sometime  before  it  is  crowded.  There  are  oppor- 
tunities with  every  kind  of  stock.  The  development  of  the  draft 
horse  in  the  United  States,  by  which  American  breeders  could  sup- 
ply the  American  demand  for  stallions,  and  the  development  of  the 
heavy-harness  horse,  the  hunter,  the  polo  pony,  and  the  cavalry  horse 
are  subjects  which  interest  the  horseman.  The  development  of  a  true 
dual-purpose  cow,  the  elimination  of  the  scrub  in  general,  and  the 
reason  for  the  numerous  representation  of  foreign  herds  in  our  show 
rings  claim  the  cattleman^s  attention  to  the  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment in  animal  breeding.  Sheepmen  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  range  conditions.  The  development  of  an  American  bacon  which 
will  have  a  better  standing  and  a  higher  sale  abroad  is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  hog  raisers;  and  the  possibilities  in  poultry  breeding 
are  no  less  attractive. 

Improvement  means  more,  however,  than  merely  supplying  the 
home  demand  for  breeding  animals.  It  defines  itself;  it  means  a  more 
economical  carcass,  more  eflBcient  work,  greater  speed,  beauty  and 
general  usefulness,  and  higher  prepotency  and  fertility  in  our  breeding 
stock.  It  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  income  of  the  producer,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large  is  reciprocally  affected. 
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INFORMATION  CONCERNING  COMMON  GOATS.- 

By  George  Fayette  Thompson,  M.  S., 
Editor  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

THE   PURPOSE   OP  THIS   ARTICLE. 

For  several  years  numerous  inquiries  have  been  coming  to  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  as  to  the  possibilities  of  raising  goats  for  their 
skins.  These  inquiries  are  principally  from  those  who  have  capital  for 
investment  or  who  have  large  tracts  of  unproductive  land.  When 
these  people  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  send  abroad  $25,000,000 
annually  for  goatskins,  and  that  the  natural  conditions  here  are  favor^ 
able  for  raising  the  goats  which  produce  such  skins  as  we  import,  they 
become  interested.  The  press  has  encouraged  the  development  of  a 
domestic  industry  in  the  production  of  goatskins,  oftentimes  in  igno- 
rance of  the  conditions  that  obtain  here  and  of  those  conditions  requi- 
site for  success.  It  is  in  order  to  reply  to  these  inquiries  fully  and 
accurately  that  this  article  is  prepared. 

MEANING    OF  THE   TERM    " COMMON   GOATS." 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  use  of  the  term  '* common  goats"  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  they  are  a  distinctive  breed.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  generally  accepted  as  including  all  sorts  of  mongrel  goats,  what- 
ever their  size,  conformation,  color,  or  character  of  hair.  They  are 
usually  referred  to  as  "common"  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Angora  goats,  which  are  a  specific  breed. 

NUMBER  AND   VALUE   OF  GOATS. 

The  table  given  herewith  is  compiled  from  the  census  returns  and 
shows  the  number  of  goats,  of  all  kinds,  for  the  year  1900.  Besides 
the  exhibit  in  the  table  there  were  78,353  goats  reported  for  cities  and 
villages,  making  the  grand  total  of  1,949,605  for  the  whole  country. 

It  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted  that  the  census  returns  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  common  goats  and  Angoras.  A  free  estimate  is  that 
about  700,000  of  the  total  are  of  the  Angora  breed.  The  rest  are  all 
sorts  of  animals  except  recognized  breeds  of  milch  goats,  of  which  there 
are  so  few  as  not  to  affect  the  total  materially. 

^  ^(  Published  also  as  Circular  No.  42,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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Number  and  value  of  goats,  all  breeds,  on  farms  in  ike  United  States,  by  States  and 

Territories,  in  1900, 


State  or  Territory. 


Alabama , 

Arizona 

Arkansafl 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maflsachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MifflisBippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Kebraska 

irevada 

1  ew  Hampshire 

Mew  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina , 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Or^on 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming , 

Total 


Number  of 

farms 
reporting. 


Number. 


8,633 

436 

4,571 

1,679 

620 

73 

48 

6 

2,154 

6,716 

19 

68 

1,642 

1,618 

733 

3,007 

995 

2,144 

2,723 

70 

227 

145 

637 

498 

6,431 

2,754 

61 

488 

39 

61 

200 

2,874 

576 

5,089, 

142 

1,026 

277 

2,178 

763 

16 

3,643 

252 

8,663 

6,742 

93 

41 

1,004 

165 

219 

534 

47 


I 


77,534 


117.413 

98,403 

51.830 

109.021 

37,438 

318 

143 

9 

43,705 

84,624 

653 

4,481 

8,877 

4,484 

10,529 

41,468 

18,288 

11,967 

38,308 

279 

1,179 

1,254 

2,861 

3,821 

56,388 

24,487 

1,713 

2,399 

4,633 

208 

'     699 

224,136 

1,316 

42,901 

1,122 

5,432 

3,772 

109,661 

2,197 

23 

26,676 

2,915 

25,884 

627,838 

1,427 

102 

6,306 

2,876 

847 

3,882 

2,666 


Value. 


194,268 

167,863 

58,788 

262,981 

73,141 

1,945 

519 

39 

32,639 

61,972 

731 

20,167 

19,932 

8,920 

21,538 

146,708 

71,290 

19,753 

35,697 

1,091 

4,023 

7,188 

10,008 

12,908 

45.594 

64,^86 

7,870 

9,126 

12,948 

916 

3,006 

472,961 

6,442 

37,997 

5,808 

16,975 

10,854 

375,229 

8,951 

131 

24,460 

15,060 

38,988 

923,777 

2,702 

444 

10,002 

10,767 

2,123 

12,760 

11,884 


1,871,252  !  3,266,080 
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So  little  is  generally  known  about  the  common  goat  in  this  country, 
and  it  has  heretofore  been  so  little  in  evidence  in  public  print,  that  no 
little  surprise  was  expressed  when  the  census  returns  showed  an  enu- 
meration of  about  2,000,000.  Indeed,  there  are  some  who  are  inclined 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  census  count.  The  writer,  however, 
knows  of  no  other  way  to  form  an  estimate. 

CONCERNING  THE  SDPPLY  OF  GOATS. 

One  of  the  principal  inquiries  made  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try is  "  Where  can  common  goats  be  purchased?"  This  is  a  question 
we  have  been  unable  to  answer  except  in  a  general  and  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  way.  It  is  known  that  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  the  long-haired  variety, 
but  it  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  that  these  are  not  suitable  for 
the  production  of  skins,  and  there  are  several  good  reasons  why  they 
are  not  suitable  in  any  degree  as  foundation  stock  for  a  flock  of 
Angoras. 

While  the  census  returns  show  a  considerable  number  of  goats  of 
all  breeds  in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  they  are  extensively  dis- 
persed upon  the  farms.  For  instance,  the  117,413  goats  shown  for 
Alabama  were  reported  from  8,633  farms,  the  84,624  in  Georgia  were  on 
6,716  farms,  and  so  on  at  a  similar  ratio  for  the  other  States.  In  con- 
sidering these  figures  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  some  of 
the  States  there  are  large  numbers  of  the  Angora  breed.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  and  Oregon. 

The  common  goats  are  found  principally  on  the  farms  of  the  South 
which  are  tenanted  by  colored  people  and  the  poorer  classes  of  whites, 
and  for  some  of  these  the  goats  furnish  about  the  only  meat  supply. 
The  prices  demanded  are  very  low,  but  a  few  only  could  be  found  on 
one  farm,  and  there  would  therefore  be  some  diflSculty  in  bringing 
any  considerable  number  together  at  small  cost. 

KIND  OF   SKINS  IN    DEMAND. 

Not  all  kinds  of  goatskins  are  in  demand  for  leather.  The  skin  of 
the  Angora,  for  instance,  is  not  at  .all  suitable  for  shoe  leather  or  for 
kid  gloves,  although  tanners  make  of  it  morocco  leather,  and  it  is  used 
to  a  considei-able  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  workingmen's  gloves. 
A  prominent  Philadelphia  dealer  in  goatskins  says:  ''The  pelt  of  the 
Angora,  whether  it  be  from  Turkey  or  elsewhere,  is,  as  a  rule,  too 
thin  and  poor  for  leather,  as  it  is  a  fact  that  the  longer  the  hair  of  the 
goat  the  thinner  and  poorer  the  pelt."  This  being  true,  not  only  are 
Angoras  put  out  of  consideration,  but  also  all  goats  having  long  hair. 
This  eliminates  a  very  large  number  of  the  goats  of  the  United  States, 
as  no  doubt  our  conmion  goats  are  principally  of  the  long-haired 
Mexican  variety.  One  who  contemplates  raising  goats  for  their  skins 
should  therefore  not  consider  the  Angora  or  any  other  long-haired 
variety. 
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Not  all  of  the  imported  skins  are  suitable  for  shoe  leather,  but  the 
tanner  carefully  sorts  each  bale  and  throws  out  all  that  have  long  hair, 
as  that  is  conclusive  evidence  of  inferiority. 

Among  the  French  mountaineers  the  raising  of  kids  for  their  skins 
is  a  leading  industry.  Softness,  delicacy  of  texture,  and  freedom  from 
blemish  are  principal  factors  in  the  value  of  kid  skins,  and  to  secure 
these  essentials  great  pains  are  taken.  So  soon  as  the  kids  are  old 
enough  to  eat  grass  or  other  vegetation  the  skin  declines  in  quality,  as 
with  such  diet  the  skin  begins  to  grow  coarser  and  harder  in  texture, 
and  thus  its  chief  merit  disappears.  The  kid  is  therefore  carefully 
penned,  not  only  to  prevent  it  from  eating  grass,  but  also  to  secure 
the  skin  from  accidental  injury  from  scratches  and  bruises,  which 
necessarily  impair  its  value.  When  the  kids  have  reached  a  certain 
age,  at  which  the  skins  are  in  the  best  condition  for  the  use  of  the 
glover,  they  are  killed,  and  the  hides  are  sold  to  traveling  hawkers, 
through  whom  they  reach  the  great  centers  of  the  tanning  industry. 
The  conditions  in  the  United  States,  especially  as  regards  the  item  of 
labor,  are  so  unlike  those  of  mountainous  France  that  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  a  similar  industry  could  be  maintained  here. 

IMPORTS  OF  GOATSKINS. 

The  table  herewith,  which  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  importa- 
tions of  goatskins  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1898  to  1902, 
is  compiled  from  "Commerce  and  Navigation"  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  volume  for  1903  is  not 
yet  available,  but  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
for  1903  shows  that  the  total  weight  of  imported  goatskins  was 
84,821,594  pounds,  valued  at  $24,928,729.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
these  skins  came  from  the  same  countries  that  sent  skins  during  pre- 
vious years.  These  figures  do  not  equal  those  of  1902  by  3,216,922 
pounds  and  $549,450.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  general 
trend  of  imports  has  been  upward,  from  about  $16,000,000  in  1898  to 
$25,000,000  in  1903. 

The  British  East  Indies  send  us  more  goatskins  than  any  other 
country,  the  value  for  1902  being  ^7,577,616;  then  for  the  same  year, 
in  the  order  named,  come  I'rance  ($2,611,880),  Mexico  ($2,081,697), 
Chinese  Empire  ($1,823,273),  Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  White  seas 
($1,532,740),  Brazil  ($1,495,358),  United  Kingdom  ($1,138,646),  Aden 
($1,094,367),  Argentina  ($1,055,040),  and  so  on. 

The  values  of  these  goatskins  are  those  at  ports  of  export.  The 
average  value  per  pound  for  the  several  years  shown  in  the  table  is  as 
follows: 

Cents. 

1898 24.3 

1899 26.5 

1900 26.8 

1901 27.9 

1902 28.9 
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MARKETS   FOR  GOATSKINS. 

The  fact  that  this  country  imported  goatskins  last  year  to  the  amount 
of  $25,000,000  is  sufficient  evidence  that  we  have  a  market  for  any  that 
might  be  produced,  provided  the  domestic  skins  were  suitable.  Of 
this  point  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
those  who  might  engage  in  the  industry  here  would  take  the  pains 
necessary  to  produce  the  best  skins.  Those  that  are  imported  go  prin- 
cipally into  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  although  large  quantities  are 
made  into  gloves  and  a  lesser  quantity  into  morocco  leather. 

As  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  number  of  domestic  skins  placed 
upon  the  market  to  establish  a  price,  the  only  estimate  that  can  be 
made  must  be  based  upon  the  imported  skins.  In  making  such  an 
estimate  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  values  of  imports  are  the 
invoice  prices  at  ports  of  export,  and  also  that  the  skins  are  all  dry. 
With  these  figures  as  a  basis,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  skins  received 
in  1902  were  worth  an  average  price  of  28.9  cents  per  pound;  in  1901 
the  average  price  was  1  cent  per  pound  less.  Of  course,  the  weights  of 
the  skins  vary  considerably  between  the  light  kid  skin  and  the  heavier 
one  of  the  mature  goat.  It  is  a  very  heavy  skin  that  will  weigh  4 
pounds  when  dry.  But  the  value  of  a  properly  preserved  kid  skin  is 
greater  per  pound  than  that  of  an  old  skin.  In  estimating  an  aver- 
age, one  would  have  to  consider  these  points  as  well  as  the  supply  and 
demand. 

Most  of  the  imported  skins  arrive  in  bales  of  100  each,  and  they 
are  all  dry.  These  are  sorted  into  grades  by  the  tanner,  find  this 
selection,  vriith  his  further  manipulation,  adds  to  the  value. 

THEIR  MEAT  AND  THE  MARKETS  FOR  IT. 

While  it  is  generally  agreed  among  those  who  speak  from  experience 
that  the  kids  of  all  breeds  of  goats  are  a  delicacy,  it  is  true  that  among 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  there  is  a  prejudice  against 
anything  bearing  the  name  of  "goat."  Within  the  environments  of 
all  of  the  larger  cities  are  found  many  kids,  and  it  is  evident  that  only 
a  few  of  them  grow  to  maturity.  What  becomes  of  them?  Butchers 
and  meat  dealers  answer  the  question  by  saying  that  they  pass  over 
their  blocks  as  "lamb."  No  meat  dealer  has  heard  of  a  complaint  of 
the  quality  of  such  'Mamb." 

A  considerable  number  of  mature  conmion  goats  are  purchased  by 
the  packing  houses  of  the  larger  cities.  They  are  purchased  as  goats 
and  sold,  either  in  the  carcass  or  canned,  as  mutton;  and  many  who 
decry  goat  meat  have  unconsciously  eaten  it  many  times  no  doubt. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  meat  is  as  palatable  as  good  mutton,  but 
it  may  be  as  good  as  poor  mutton,  and  so  the  consumer's  criticism 
concerns  the  quality  and  not  the  kind. 
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The  flesh  of  any  mature  common  goat  is  not  palatable  to  most  per- 
sons who  have  tasted  it.  This  is  due  to  the  strong  taste  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  its  toughness.  Proper  care  in  dressing  would  probably  mit- 
igate if  not  entirely  prevent  the  strong  taste,  and  feeding  on  grain 
would  tend  to  produce  a  more  tender  carcass.  Both  these  points, 
however,  will  hardly  receive  attention  from  anyone  who  may  contem- 
plate going  into  the  industry,  for  the  reason  that  they  will  add  materi- 
ally to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  excellent  quality  of  the  kid  meat  has  already  been  mentioned. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  existing  prejudice  against  it  would  disappear 
if  people  were  to  test  it,  and  in  time  a  good  market  ought  to  be  built 
up  for  all  that  can  be  produced.  However,  the  question  arises,  Will 
it  pay  to  raise  common  goats  for  the  sale  of  kids?  The  farmer  will 
have  to  determine  this  matter  for  himself.  If  a  ready  market  were 
established  for  the  kids  at,  say,  $1.50  each,  and  if  one  doe  can  raise 
three  or  four  kids  annually,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  industry 
could  be  made  profitable.     At  this  time  no  such  market  exists. 

LAND   AVAILABLE   FOR  QOAT   RAISING. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  all  land  in  the  United  States, 
.except  the  very  low  and  swampy  tracts,  is  suitable  for  goat  raising. 
The  feed  that  goats  prefer  is  browse,  with  a  small  admixture  of  weeds 
and  grass,  and  therefore  those  tracts  of  land  that  are  burdened  with 
brushwood  and  briers  are  especially  desirable.  This  fact  makes  it 
clear  that  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  country  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  some  feed  in  winter,  as  nothing  but  the  soft  twigs  remain  at 
that  time  as  browse.  Goats  will  eat  grass  if  required  to  do  so  and 
will  thrive  upon  it,  but  grass  land  is  regarded  as  being  so  much  more 
profitable  for  haj^  production  or  as  pasture  for  cattle  and  sheep  that 
the  placing  of  goats  upon  it  is  not  to  be  considered. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  suitable  for  goat  raising  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  it  is  Goverament  land  open  for  settlement, 
and  much  of  it  is  held  by  private  ownership.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  makes  no  pretentions  toward  locating  this  land  for  inquirers, 
but  must  direct  them  to  other  well-known  sources  of  information,  such 
as  the  various  Government  land  offices.  State  boards  of  agriculture, 
industrial  agents  of  the  railroads,  real  estate  agents,  etc. 

If  one  selects  land  for  raising  goats  for  their  skins  in  the  cold  cli- 
mates, he  must  remember  that  he  is  dealing  with  short-haired  animals, 
and  therefore  he  must  provide  a  warm  shelter  for  them  for  winter  use. 
Where  the  Angora  revels  in  the  dry  cold  of  a  severe  winter,  the  com- 
mon short-haired  animal  would  freeze  to  death. 

AS  FOUNDATION   STOCK   FOR  ANGORAS. 

A  few  years  ago  Mexican  does  were  used  extensively  as  foundation 
stock  for  a  flock  of  Angoras,  using  bucks  of  the  latter  breed.     How- 
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ever  wise  the  practice  may  have  been  at  the  time,  that  method  of 
building  up  a  flock  of  fleece-bearing  goats  is  now  in  vogue  but  slightly, 
if  at  all.  The  practice  flourished  best  when  the  goat  raisers  knew 
very  little  of  the  larger  prices  they  might  have  obtained  for  a  better 
grade  of  mohair.  They  were  content  with  prices  ranging  from  14  to 
22  cents  per  pound.  Manufacturers  have  required  better  hair  than 
(»n  be  produced  by  grades,  and  this  has  tended  to  reduce  very  greatly 
the  number  of  crosses. 

CROSSING   COMMON  GOATS  AND  ANGORAS. 

The  employment  of  common  does  as  foundation  stock  for  a  flock 
of  Angoras  has  already  been  discussed,  and  the  practice  is  not  encour- 
aged. C!onsidered  from  the  standpoint  of  meat  production,  however, 
the  practice  merits  some  favor.  While  the  flesh  of  the  mature  com- 
mon goat  is  quite  inferior,  it  is  well  known  that  that  of  the  Angora  is 
most  excellent,  and  the  predominating  influence  of  the  Angora  blood 
is  so  pronounced  in  crosses  that  these  partake  in  large  degree  of  the 
toothsome  qualities  of  the  high-grade  Angoras. 

The  question  of  profit  in  the  production  of  such  crosses  for  meat  will 
depend  upon  several  conditions  which  are  not  easy  to  find  in  combina- 
tion. If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  any  considerable  number  of  does 
easily  and  cheaply,  and  if  they  could  be  maintained  at  low  cost  of  feed 
and  care,  and,  finally,  if  there  could  be  found  a  steady  market  for  the 
produce,  the  business  could  be  made  profitable  by  good  management. 
The  fact  that  the  packing  houses  buy  goats  now  at  a  price  slightly 
lower  per  pound  than  they  pay  for  sheep  leads  to  the  belief  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  the  meat;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  as  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  that  this  crossing  will  ruin 
the  skins  for  any  sort  of  manufacture  except  for  workingmen's  gloves 
and  morocco.  The  packer  who  bujs  the  goats  knows  this  as  well  as 
anyone,  and  he  pays  a  lower  price  accordingly.  Therefore  in  the 
matter  of  crossing  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  carcass  the  salable 
quality  of  the  skin  has  been  very  much  impaired. 

AS   DESTROYERS  OF  BRUSHWOOD. 

The  pronounced  characteristic  of  Angora  goats  for  destroying 
brushwood,  briers,  weeds,  etc. ,  has  been  exploited  so  extensively  that 
many  people  have  received  the  impression  that  this  is  a  characteristic 
peculiar  to  the  Angora  breed.  This  is  not  the  fact,  however,  for  the 
predilection  of  goats  for  such  a  diet  is  common  to  all  breeds  alike. 
Therefore  the  question  that  is  often  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  as  to  whether  common  goats  may  be  employed  for  clearing 
land  as  successfully  as  Angoras  is  answered  affirmatively. 

It  is  nearly  always  the  case  that  land  which  is  brush  ridden  is  rich  in 
quality,  and  when  cleared  is  most  excellent  for  natural  grasses  or  for 
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tillage.  To  clear  this  land  by  ordinary  methods  requires  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  varying  from  $5  to  §40  per  acre.  If  goats  can  do  this 
work  just  as  thoroughly  and  at  no  other  outlay  than  their  own  cost  and 
that  of  a  good  fence  and  a  shed,  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  not 
more  economical  to  employ  them  than  to  depend  upon  the  laborious 
process  of  the  grubbing  hoe. 

AS  COMPARED  WITH  ANGORAS. 

The  thoughtful  farmer,  however,  will  survey  all  sources  of  income 
and  outgo.  He  will  consider  the  questions  of  disposal  of  the  skins  and 
the  meat  and  of  the  animals  themselves  if  he  should  produce  a  surplus 
or  have  no  further  need  of  them.  These  matters  are  discussed  under 
other  heads,  but  a  little  investigation  will  no  doubt  soon  convince  the 
farmer  that  the  common  goat  is  not  so  promising  of  profit  as  the 
Angora  breed.  The  latter  goat  produces  a  fleece  for  which  there  is 
good  demand  at  good  prices,  while  the  common  goat  contributors  noth- 
ing of  this  kind.  The  Angora's  flesh  at  all  ages  is  nutritious  and  more 
palatable  than  that  of  the  common  breed;  it  is  less  inclined  to  jump  or 
climb;  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  ill  odor  characteristic  of  bucks 
of  the  common  breed,  except  during  the  rutting  season.  The  value  of 
the  skins  can  not  be  compared,  owing  to  an  unsteady  market  for  the 
Angora  skins  and  the  entire  absence  of  prices  for  the  very  few  domestic 
.skins  of  the  common  gt)at  that  find  their  way  to  market.  The  manurial 
value  is  the  same  for  both  breeds.  The  Angora  usually  has  but  one 
kid  a  year,  but  there  are  occasional  flocks  where  there  are  many  pairs 
of  twins.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rule  among  common  goats  is  twins, 
and  often  triplets  are  dropped. 

In  addition  to  these  facts  there  is  profit  in  keeping  Angoras  for 
mohair  production  even  after  they  may  have  served  their  purpose  in 
clearing  up  land  for  cultivation.  The  keeping  of  common  goats  after 
this  work  is  done  is  dependent  upon  the  value  of  their  skins  and  meat. 
At  this  time  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  Angoras,  while  it  can  not  be  said 
that  there  is  a  market  for  the  common  breed,  and  one  can  hardly  be 
developed  if  there  is  no  profit  in  raising  them  for  their  skins. 

AS   MILK  PRODUCERS. 

The  number  of  goats  kept  in  the  United  States  for  milk  production 
is  known  to  be  very  small;  it  is  also  known  that  these  are  principally 
of  the  common  breed,  although  there  are  occasional  individuals  among 
the  Angoras  that  are  excellent  milkers. 

A  public-spirited  gentleman  of  New  Jersey  has  for  many  years  been 
endeavoring  to  convert  the  common  goat  into  a  clean,  healthful,  hardy 
milch  goat,  and  he  has  had  pretty  fair  success.  A  good  milch  goat  is 
one  that  will  give  at  least  two  quarts  of  milk  per  day  and  have  a  period 
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of  lactation  of  four  to  six  months.  Vei-y  few  of  the  common  goats  of 
this  country  will  do  so  well  as  tlmt.  If  there  are  any  that  reach  this 
standard  they  ought  to  be  used  as  foundation  stock  for  an  American 
breed  of  milch  goats. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  from  the  common  goat  is  said  to  be  as  good 
as  that  from  any  other;  and  the  healthf ulness  of  goats'  milk  is  every- 
where acknowledged  and  recommended  by  those  who  have  investigated 
the  matter. 

TARIFF  BATES. 

Goatskins  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  presumably  owing  to  the  great 
demand  in  this  country  and  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  come  into 
competition  with  a  domestic  industry. 

The  animals  themselves  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  if  imported  for 
breeding  purposes,  upon  condition  that  they  are  registered  by  a 
society  recognized  by  the  Government;  but  there  are  very  few  regis- 
tered goats,  other  than  Angoras,  in  the  world;  probably  all  are  con- 
fined to  England  at  this  time,  and  so  imported  goats  will  be  subject  to 
the  tariff  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  fact  will  probably  be 
of  interest  only  to  those  who  may  contemplate  importations  of  com- 
mon goats  from  Mexico. 

THE  QUESTION   OF  PROFITS. 

The  purpose  in  this  circular  is  to  give  the  conditions  as  accurately 
as  possible  and  in  a  simple  and  complete  form  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  question  of  raising  common  goats  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
assumed  that  no  one  would  engage  in  this  or  any  other  enterprise 
without  informing  himself  as  to  the  conditions  that  he  is  likely  to  deal 
with  in  the  venture;  therefore  the  facts  are  given  as  they  appear  to 
the  writer,  and  these  ought  to  enable  anyone  to  deteimine  for  himself 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  profitable  to  engage  in  the  raising  of  goats. 
He  will  have  to  take  into  consideration  a  score  of  items  of  varying 
importance,  such  as  cost  of  land,  cost  of  labor,  cost  and  extent  of 
equipment,  and  cost  of  the  goats,  the  supply  of  these  animals  from 
which  to  select  his  stock,  and  also  the  markets  for  the  skins  and 
meat. 

The  information  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  that  very  few 
attempts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  raise  goats  for  their  skins, 
and  of  these  one  only  was  upon  a  scale  of  commercial  importance.  In 
this  case  a  company  had  an  abundance  of  capital,  good  management,  a 
ranch  of  cheap  land  but  with  an  abundance  of  feed,  and  employed 
labor  as  cheaply  as  such  labor  could  be  had",  yet  the  venture  was 
declared  a  failure.  It  should  be  stated  also  that  this  company  did  its 
own  tanning  and  manufactured  the  product  into  shoes,  thus  saving  to 
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itself  what  would  otherwise  become  middlemen's  profits.  The  best 
net  income  that  the  company  could  realize  for  skin,  carcass,  and  tallow 
was  80  cents  per  head. 

The  cost  of  carrying  on  the  raising  of  these  goats  is  the  great  draw- 
back to  the  development  of  the  industry  here.  A  study  of  the  table 
of  imports  shows  that  most  of  the  goatskins  come  from  countries 
where  the  cost  of  production  is  almost  nothing.  Similar  conditions, 
except  possibly  as  to  the  cheapness  of  land,  do  not  exist  in  any  part  of 
our  country. 
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MEAT  0\  THE  FARM :  BUTCHERING,  KEEPING,  AND 

CURING.- 

,         By  Andkew  Boss, 
Of  the  College  of  Agriculture j  University  of  Minnesota. 

BXrrCHEBINa  the  ANHCAIiS. 

SELECTION   OF   ANIMALS. 

In  the  selection  of  animals  for  meat  health  should  be  given  first  con- 
sideration. No  matter  how  fat  an  animal  may  be  nor  how  good  its 
form,  if  it  is  not  in  perfect  health  the  best  quality  of  meat  can  not  be 
obtained.  If  suffering  from  fever  or  any  serious  derangement  of  the 
system,  the  flesh  will  not  be  wholesome  food.  Animals  are  often 
killed  that  are  infected  with  actinomycosis  (lumpy  jaw),  tuberculosis 
(consumption),  cholera,  swine  plague,  and  other  diseases  of  like  nature. 
There  is  little  direct  evidence  of  hannf ul  results  from  the  use  of  such 
animals  as  food  when  in  the  early  stages  of  disease,  but  since  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  incipient  and  the  fully  developed 
forms  of  the  disease,  or  to  know  when  it  becomes  virulent,  the  safer 
course  is  to  discourage  the  use  of  anything  known  to  be  in  imperfect 
health.  Flesh  from  animals  that  have  recovered  from  the  ravages  of 
disease  before  slaughter  is  not  likely  to  cure  well  and  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  after  curing.  Bruises,  broken  limbs,  or  like  accidents  all  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  meat  as  ill  health,  and,  unless  the  animal  can  be 
bled  and  dressed  immediateh'^  after  such  accident,  it  is  not  best  to  use 
the  meat  for  food.  This  would  hold  true  especially  if  there  has  been 
a  rise  in  temperature  of  2^  or  more.  A  rise  in  temperature  at  or  just 
previous  to  slaughtering  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  stringy,  gluey  meat, 
and  to  create  a  tendency  to  sour  in  curing. 

CONDITION. 

First-class  meat  can  not  be  obtained  from  animals  that  are  poor  in 
flesh.  A  reasonable  amount  of  fat  must  be  present  to  give  juiciness 
and  flavor  to  the  flesh,  and  the  fatter  an  animal  is,  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  better  will  be  the  meat.  The  presence  of  large  amounts  of 
fat  is  not  essential,  however,  to  wholesome  meat,  and  it  is  far  more 
important  that  an  animal  be  in  good  health  than  that  it  be  extremely 

«  Published  also  as  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  183. 
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fat.  "Never  kill  an  animal  that  is  losing  flesh"  is  a  maxira  followed 
by  butchers,  and  observation  points  to  a  logical  reason  for  the  saying. 
With  an  animal  failing  in  flesh  the  muscle  fibers  are  shrinking  in  vol- 
ume and  contain  correspondingly  less  water.  As  a  consequence  the 
meat  is  tougher  and  dryer.  When  an  animal  is  gaining  in  flesh  the 
opposite  condition  obtains  and  a  better  quality  of  meat  is  the  result. 
Also  a  better  product  will  be  obtained  from  an  animal  in  only  medium 
flesh,  but  gaining  rapidly,  than  from  a  very  fat  animal  that  is  at  a 
standstill  or  losing  in  flesh. 

BREEDING  AND  OTHER  FACTORS. 

Quality  in  meat  is  largely  dependent  on  the  health  and  condition  of 
the  animals  slaughtered,  and  yet  the  best  quality  of  meat  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  obtained  from  poorly  bred  stock.  The  desired  "marbling,"  or 
admixture  of  fat  and  lean,  is  never  of  the  best  in  scrub  or  native  stock, 
nor  do  the  "gaudy"  fellows  of  the  show  ring,  with  rolls  of  fat  on  their 
ribs,  furnish  the  ideal  in  quality  of  meat.  There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
nection between  a  smooth,  even,  and  deeply  fleshed  animal  and  nicely 
marbled  meat  that  is  not  easily  explained.  It  is  found  that  the  two  go 
together  usually,  unless  the  animals  are  carried  along  too  far,  in  which 
case  there  may  be  a  surplus  of  "  spine,"  or  outside  fat. 

Fine  bones,  soft,  luxuriant  hair,  and  mellow  flesh  are  always  desir- 
able in  an  animal  to  be  used  for  meat,  as  they  are  indications  of  small 
waste  and  good  quality  of  meat. 

AGE   FOR   KIU>IXG. 

V 

Age  affects  the  flavor  and  texture  of  the  meat  to  quite  an  extent 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  state  the  age  at  which  an  animal  will  be 
best  for  meat,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  meat  from  old  animals  is 
more  likely  to  be  tough  than  that  from  young  ones.  The  flesh  of  very 
young  animals  frequently  lacks  flavor  and  is  watery.  An  old  animal 
properly  fattened  and  in  good  health  would  be  preferable  to  a  young 
one  in  poor  condition. 

Cattle  are  fit  for  beef  at  18  to  20  months  if  properly  fed,  though 
meat  from  such  animals  lacks  in  flavor.  The  best  meat  will  be  obtained 
from  animals  from  30  to  40  months  old,  though  they  may  be  used  at  any 
age  if  in  good  condition.  A  calf  should  not  be  used  for  veal  under  6 
weeks  of  age,  and  is  at  its  best  when  about  10  weeks  old  and  raised 
on  the  cow.  There  is  a  law  in  most  States  against  selling  veal  under 
6  weeks  of  age.  Hogs  may  be  used  at  any  age  after  6  weeks,  but  the 
most  profitable  age  at  which  to  slaughter  is  8  to  12  months.  Sheep 
may  be  likewise  used  when  2  to  3  months  of  age  and  at  any  time  there- 
after. They  will  l)e  at  their  best  previous  to  reaching  2  years  of  age, 
usually  at  8  to  12  months. 
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PREPARATION   OF  ANIMALS   FOR   SLAUGHTER. 

It  is  important  that  an  animal  intended  for  slaughter  should  be  kept 
off  feed  from  twenty-four  to  thii-ty-six  hours.  If  kept  on  full  feed  the 
system  is  gorged  and  the  blood,  loaded  with  assimilated  nutrients,  is 
driven  to  the  extremities  of  the  capillaries.  In  such  a  condition  it  is 
impossible  thoroughly  to  drain  out  the  veins  when  the  animal  is  bled, 
and  a  reddish  colored,  unattractive  carcass  will  be  the  result.  Food 
in  the  stomach  decomposes  very  rapidly  after  slaughter,  and  where 
the  dressing  is  slow  the  gases  generated  often  flavor  the  meat.  Water 
should  be  given  freely  up  to  the  time  of  slaughter,  as  it  keeps  the  tem- 
perature normal  and  helps  to  wash  the  effete  matter  out  of  the  system, 
resulting  in  a  nicely  colored  carcass. 

The  care  of  animals  previous  to  slaughter  has  considerable  effect  on 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  meat.  It  is  highly  important  that  they  l)e 
not  excited  in  any  way  sufficiently  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
bod}'.  Excitement  prevents  proper  drainage  of  blood  vessels,  and  if 
extreme  will  cause  souring  of  the  meat  very  soon  after  dressing.  In 
no  instance  should  an  animal  be  killed  immediately  after  a  long  drive 
or  after  a  rapid  run  about  the  pasture.  If  heated  by  such  cause  it  is 
far  better  to  allow  it  to  rest  overnight  before  killing  than  to  risk  the 
meat  spoiling.  The  flesh  of  an  animal  that  has  been  overheated  is 
usuall}'  of  a  pale  color,  and  very  often  develops  a  sour  or  putrid  odor 
within  three  or  four  days  after  being  dressed.  It  is  also  essential  that 
the  animal  be  carefully  handled,  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  body.  Bruises 
cause  blood  to  settle  in  that  portion  of  the  body  affected,  presenting 
an  uninviting  appearance,  and  often  cause  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
|K)rtion  of  the  carcass.  A  thirty -six-hour  fast,  plenty  of  water,  care- 
ful handling,  and  rest  before  slaughter  are  all  important  in  securing 
meat  in  the  best  condition  for  use,  either  fresh  or  for  curing  purposes. 

kilij:no  and  dressing  cattle. 

Wbeiv  much  meat  is  prepared  for  use  on  the  farm  it  will  be  best  to 
provide  such  tools  as  are  necessary  for  the  rapid  prosecution  of  the 
work.  A  7-inch  curved  skinning  knife  at  35  cents,  an  8-inch  straight 
sticking  knife  at  35  cents,  a  14-inch  steel  at  $1,  a  28-inch  meat  saw  at 
^2,  a  candlestick  scraper  at  25  cents,  and  an  ax  are  all  of  the  tools  really 
essential  to  rapid  dressing  (fig.  23).  Some  means  of  raising  the  car- 
casses of  beef  from  the  ground  or  floor  and  a  place  to  hang  the  lighter 
animals  should  also  be  provided.  What  these  arrangements  shall  be 
depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  circum- 
stances. A  block  and  tackle  with  6-inch  puller's  (fig.  24)  will  answer 
the  purpose  very  well  where  they  may  be  had  and  a  suitable  place  is  at 
hand  for  suspending  them.  In  its  absence  various  appliances  may  be 
used,  some  of  which  are  suggested  by  accompanying  illustrations. 
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The  first  step  in  killing  and  dressing  a  beef  is  to  secure  the  animal 
so  that  it  can  not  get  away  under  any  emergency.  For  this  purpose 
a  rope  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  should  be  used.  Put  a 
slip  noose  in  one  end  with  a  knot  just  far  enough  from  the  noose  to  pre- 
vent choking  when  dmwn  tight.  It  should  at  the  same  time  allow 
the  noose  to  draw  tight  enough  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
escape  if  the  rope  becomes  slack.  If  the  beast  has  horns,  pass  the 
noose  over  the  head  back  of  the  ear  and  horn  on  the  rightside  but  ia 
front  of  the  horn  on  the  left  side  of  the  head.  This  leaves  the  face 
bare  and  does  not  draw  tightly  on  the  throat.  Where  a  dehorned  or 
polled  beast  is  to  be  secured  the  noose  must  be  adjusted  around  the 
neck.  Attach  an  ordinary  hayfork  pulley  to  a  post,  close  to  the 
ground,  or  to  the  barn  floor  or  sill.  Pass  the  rope  through  it  and 
draw  the  animal's  head  down  as  close  as  possible.  Stun  completely 
by  a  heavy  blow  in  the  center  of  the  fprehead  at  the  point  where 
lines  drawn  from  the  eye  on  either  side  to  the  base  of  the  horn  on  the 
opposite  side  would  intersect  (fig.  24). 

Shooting  has  the  same  effect  as  stunning,  and  where  deemed  best 
may  be  resorted  to.  Some  danger  attends  the  use  of  a  rifle  about 
farm  buildings,  however,  and  the  use  of  an  ax  is  advisable  where  the 
animal  can  be  caught. 

BLEEDING. 

Bleed  by  sticking  the  animal  just  in  front  of  the  sternum,  or  breast- 
bone. To  do  this  properly  requires  practice  and  close  observation 
(fig.  25).  Stand  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  animal  with  the  back  toward 
the  bod3\  Place  one  foot  against  the  jaw  and  with  the  other  hold 
back  the  front  legs.  Reaching  down  between  the  feet,  lay  open  the 
skin  from  breastbone  toward  the  chin  for  a  distance  of  10  or  12  inches, 
using  the  ordinary  skinning  knife.  Insert  the  knife  with  the  back 
against  the  breastbone  and  the  tip  pointed  directly  toward  the  spinal 
column  at  the  top  of  the  shoulders,  cutting  just  under  the  windpii>e, 
and  about  5  to  6  inches  in  depth.  The  vein  and  artery  cross  just  at 
this  i>oint,  and  if  they  arc  severed  the  blood  will  flow  out  very  rapidly. 
When  the  vein  has  been  cut  below  the  windpipe,  run  the  knife  in  on 
top  of  it  and  sever  the  blood  vessels  on  that  side  also.  If  stuck  too 
deep  the  pleura  will  be  punctured  and  blood  will  flow  into  the  chest 
cavity,  causing  a  bloody  carcass.     This  should  be  avoided. 

While  an  animal  will  bleed  out  if  only  one  side  is  cut,  it  will  bleed 
more  quickly  and  the  blood  will  be  more  nearly  siphoned  out  if  both 
sides  are  opened.  A  little  practice  is  needed  to  become  expert  in 
"sticking''  a  beef,  but,  once  learned,  the  art  is  never  forgotten.  Not 
so  much  skill  is  required  simply  to  cut  the  animal's  throat  back  of  the 
jaws,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  quick  bleeding. 
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SKINNING   AND   GUTTING. 

Begin  skinning  as  the  carcass  lies  on  its  side  by  splitting  the  skin 
through  the  face  from  poll  to  nose  (fig.  26).  Skin  the  face  back  over 
the  eyes  on  both  sides  and  down  over  the  cheeks.  Cut  around  the 
base  of  the  horns,  leaving 
the  e^rs  on  the  hide.  Split 
the  skin  from  the  chin 
down  the  throat  to  meet 
the  incision  made  in  bleed- 
ing. Start  the  skin  in 
slightly  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  down  to  the  jaws. 
Remove  the  head  by  cut- 
ting from  just  back  of  the 
jaws  toward  the  depres- 
sion back  of  the  poll.  The 
atlas  joint  will  be  found  at 

this  point,  and  may  easily      yiq.  23.—T00I8  for  farm  slaughtering:  Ax,  saw,  steel,  stick- 
be    unjointed    with    the         ^^«  iLuUe,  skinning  knife,  hog  gambrel,  hog  hook,  com 

knife.     The  carcass  should         n  e,  pn 

then  be  rolled  on  its  back  and  held  by  a  small  stick  3  feet  long, 
with  a  sharp  spike  in  each  end,  one  end  being  inserted  in  the  brisket 
and  the  other  in  the  floor.  Split  the  skin  over  the  back  of  the  fore 
legs  from  between  the  dew  claws  to  a  point  8  or  4  inches  above  the 
knee.  Skin  around  the  knee  and  shin,  unjointing  the  knee  at  the 
lowest  articulation  (tig.  27),  and  skin  clear  down  to  the  hoof.     The 

>)risket  and  forearms  should  not  be 
skinned  until  the  carcass  is  hung  up. 
Cut  across  the  cord  over  the  hind 
shin  to  relax  the  foot.  Split  the  skin 
from  the  dew  claws  to  the  hock  and 
up  over  the  rear  part  of  the  thigh  to 
a  point  4  to  (J  im^hes  back  of  the  cod 
or  udder.  Skin  the  hock  and  shin, 
removing  the  leg  at  the  lowest  joint 
of  the  hock  (fig.  28).  In  splitting  the 
skin  over  the  thigh  the  knife  should 
be  turned  down  flat  with  the  edge 
Fig.  24.-Beef:  niustrating  method  of  sc-  pointed  outward  to  avoid  gashing  the 
curing  to  stun.  Intersection  of  dotted    fl^gj^     While  the  hind  lecf  is  strctched 

lines  shows  place  to  strike.  1         i  •     •  1 1  1  •       1 

ahead  it  is  well  to  skin  down  over  the 

rear  of  the  lower  thigh,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  skin  the 

outside  of  the  thigh  until  the  hind  quarters  are  raised.     After  the  legs 

are  all  skinned  split  the  skin  over  the  mid  line  from  breast  to  rectum. 

Begin  at  the  flanks  and  skin  along  the  mid  line  until  the  side  is  nicely 
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started.  Then,  with  a  sharp  knife  held  nearly  flat  against  the  sur- 
face and  the  hide  stretched  tightly,  remove  the  skin  down  over  the 
sides  with  steady  downward  strokes  of  the  knife  (fig.  29).  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  skin  be  stretched  tight,  with  no  wrinkles  in  it.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  leave  the  covering  of  muscle  over  the  abdomen 
on  the  carcass.  Its  presence  on  the  hide  is  not  entirely  objectionable, 
but  a  carcass  looks  much  better  and  keeps  better  with  it  on.  In 
''siding"  a  beef  it  is  customary  to  go  down  nearly  to  the  backbone, 

leaving  the  skin  attached  at  the 
thighs  and  at  the  shoulders; 
skin  over  the  buttock  and  as 
far  down  on  the  rump  as  pos- 
sible. Care  should  l)e  taken 
at  all  times  to  avoid  cutting 
into  the  flesh  or  tearing  the 
membrane  covering  it.  If  the 
meat  is  to  be  kept  fresh  for 

FiQ.25.-Beef:  Place  to  stick  audmaimer  of  sticking.      ^ny  length  of  time   mold  will 

form  in  such  places  and  will  be  hard  to  clean  off.  A  coarse  cloth  and 
a  pail  of  hot  water  should  be  at  hand  while  skinning,  and  all  blood 
spots  should  be  wiped  from  the  surface.  The  cloth  should  be  wrung 
nearly  dry  for  this  purpose. 

*    Open  the  carcass  at  the  belly  with  a  knife  and  pull  the  small  intes- 
tines out  to  one  side.     Open  the  brisket  and  pelvis  with  a  saw  or  sharp 
ax.     After  raising  the  windpipe  and  gullet  and  cutting  loose  the  pleura 
and  diaphragm  along  the  lower 
part  of  the  cavity,  the  carcass  is 
ready  to  raise  (figs.  »S0  and  81). 

When  raised  to  a  convenient 
height  remove  the  hide  over  the 
thighs,  rump,  and  hips.  While  in 
thisposi tion  loosen  the  rectumand 
small  intestines  and  allow  them 
to  drop  down  over  the  paunch. 
The  ''bed  fat"  lining  the  pelvis 

and    the    kidney    fat    should    not       ^m.  26.-Beef:  skinning  the  face,  illustimiing 
be  disturbed  or  mutilated.  manner  of  starting  to  skin  a  beef. 

The  intestines  are  attached  to  the  liver,  from  which  they  may  \ye 
separated  with  a  knife.  The  paunch  is  attached  to  the  back  at  the 
left  side  and  may  be  pressed  down  upon  with  sufficient  force  to  tear 
it  loose  (6g.  3;^).  Let  it  roll  onto  the  ground,  and  cut  off  or  draw 
out  the  gullet.  Raise  the  carcass  a  little  higher  and  take  out  the 
liver,  first  removing  the  gaU  bladder.  Remove  the  diaphragm,  lungs, 
and  heart,  and  finish  skinning  over  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  neck 
(fig.  33).     Sponge  all  blood  and  dirt  off  with  the  cloth.      Split  the 
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carcass  into  halves  with  a  saw,  if  one  can  be  had;  if  not,  use  a  cleaver 
or  a  sharp  ax.     Wash-out  the  inside  of  the  chest  cavity  and  wipe  it 


Fig.  27.— Beef:  Showing  manner  of  unjointing  fore  leg  and  skinning  shank. 

dry.  Trim  off  all  bloody  veins  and  scraggy  pieces  of  the  neck,  and 
leave  the  beef  to  cool  before  cutting  into  quarters  (fig.  34). 

DRESSING    VE.AL. 

Veal  for  home  use  should  be  dressed  in  a  manner  similar  to  beef, 
except  that  more  of  the  work  should  be  done  with  the  body  hung  up. 
The  calf  should  be  skinned  while  warm  and  the  entrails  removed,  the 
pelvis  and  sternum  being  split 
as  for  beef.     The  calf  should 
be  over  six   weeks  old,  and 
will  make  better  veal  if  it  has 
been  allowed  to  run  with  the 
mother.     The  fat  in  the  car- 
cass should  be  abundant,  white 
and  brittle. 

TREATMENT  OP  HIDES. 

The  skins  of  cattle  repre- 
.sent  considerable  value  if 
properly  saved.  To  save  them 
is  an  easy  matter  during  the 
cold  season  in  the  North,  as 
they  may  be   rolled   up  and 

kept  frozen  until  disposed  of.  ^'«-  ^"^"^'^  unjointing  the  hind  leg. 

In  the  South  and  in  warm  seasons,  however,  they  should  be  spread 
out  flat,  hair  side  down,  the  legs,  flanks,  etc.,  stretched,  and  all  parts 
rubbed  thoroughly  with  common  salt.  Particular  pains  should  be 
taken  to  reach  all  surfaces  of  the  skin.     If  more  than  one  skin  is  to  be 
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salted,  they  should  be  spread  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  salted  as 
spread,  with  the  hair  side  down.  Where  only  one  hide  is  to  be  handled, 
the  legs  and  head  should  be  folded  in  and  the  hide  rolled  up  as  soon  as 
salted.     Enough  salt  should  be  used  to  cure  the  hide  thoroughly  if  it 

is  to  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time.  Ten  to 
12  pounds  of  salt  will  be 
sufficient  for  an  ordinary 
hide. 

KILLING     AND     DRESSING 
SHEEP. 

Muchof  the  ''  sheepy  " 
flavor  of  mutton  comes 
from  the  genei'ation  of 
gases  in  the  stomach 
after  the  sheep  is  killed. 

Fig.  29.-Beef:  "Siding  down; "  knife  held  flat  against  the       For    this     rcaSOn     shcep 

tightly  stretched  skin.  should    be    dresscd     as 

i-apidly  as  possible.  A  platform  6  or  8  inches  high  is  a  convenient 
thing  to  work  on  and  aids  in  keeping  the  blood  away  from  the  body, 
insuring  a  cleaner  carcass.  A  clean  dry  place  is  necessary  for  neat 
work.  Water  or  blood  on  the  wool  makes  it  very  difficult  to  dress 
the  animal  nicely. 

If  the  sheep  is  an  old  one  it  may  be  stunned  before  bleeding.     If 
a  young  one  the  same  purpose  is  served  by  dislocating  the  neck  after 
cutting  the  throat.     This  is  accomplished  by  putting  one  hand  on  the 
poll  or  top  of  the  head 
and  the  other  hand  un- 
der   the     chin,    giving 
a  sharp   twist  upward. 
Lay  the  sheep  on  its  side 
on  the  platform,  with  its 
head   hanging  over  the 
end.     Grasp  the  chin  in 
the  left  hand  and  stick 
a   knife    through    the 
neck,   just  back  of  the 

iaW  (fio*.    35),      The    cut-    ^^^-  30— B^**^f'  ready  to  raise:   Breast,  forearms,  and  neck  left 
.  ,'  \     I        I      .-  covered  to  protect  the  meat  untij  the  carcass  Is  raised. 

ting  edge  of  the   knife 

should  be  turned  toward  the  spinal  column  and  the  flesh  cut  to  the 

bone.     In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  avoid  cutting  the  windpipe. 

SKINNING. 

Split  the  skin  over  the  back  of  the  front  legs  from  the  dew  claws  to 
a  little  above  the  knees  (fig.  36).     Open  the  skin  over  the  windpipe 
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from  brisket  to  chin,  starting  it  slightly  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. 
Split  the  skin  over  the  back  of  the  hind  legs  to  the  middle  line  and 
skin  the  buttock.     The  skin  should  also  be  raised  over  the  cod  and 


Fio.  31.— Beef:  Raising  the  carcaas.    Bl(x;k  and  tackle  suspended  from  a  tree.    Two-horse  evener 

used  as  a  gambrel. 

flanks.  Skin  around  the  hocks  and  down  to  the  hoofs,  cutting  off  the 
hind  feet  at  the  toe  joints.  Run  the  knife  between  the  cords  and  bone 
on  the  back  of  the  shins,  and  tie  the  legs  together  just  above  the 
pwistern  joints.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  skin  the 
legs  above  the  hock  until 
after  the  carcass  is  hung  up* 
Hang  the  sheep  up  by  the  hind 
legs  and  split  the  skir\  over 
the  middle  line.  Start  at  the 
brisket  to  "  fist  off ''  the  skin. 
This  is  done  by  giusping  the 
edge  of  the  pelt  firmly  in  one 
hand,  pulling  it  up  tight  and 
working  the  other  with  fist 
closed  between  the  pelt  and 
the  body  (fig.  37).  The  '^fist- 
ing off"  should  be  downward 
over  the  fore  quarters  and  up- 
ward and  backward  over  the 
hind  quarters  and  legs.     It  is 

unwise    to   pull    down    on    the        Fio.  32.-Beef:  Removing  paunch  and  intestines. 

skin  over  the  hind  legs,  as  the  membrane  covering  the  flesh  is  sure  to 
be  ruptured  and  an  unsightly  appearance  given  to  the  carcass.  The 
wool  should  always  be  held  away  from  the  flesh  for  the  sake  of  cleanli- 
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ness.     The  skin  on  the  legs  should  be  pulled  away  from  the  body 

rather  than  toward  it,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  covering  of  the  meat 
When  the  pelt  has  been  loosened  over 
the  sides  and  back  it  should  be  stripped 
down  over  the  neck  and  cut  off  close 
to  the  ears.  The  head  may  then  be 
removed  without  being  skinned  by 
cutting  through  the  atlas  joint. 


Begin  removing  the  entrails  (fig.  38) 
by  cutting  around  the  rectum  and  al- 
lowing it  to  drop  down  inside.  Do 
not  split  the  pelvis.  Open  down  the 
belly  line  from  the  cod  to  the  breast- 
bone and  take  out  the  paunch  and 
intestines,  leaving  the  liver  attached 
to  the  diaphragm.  If  the  mutton  is 
for  home  use,  split  the  breastbone  and 
remove  the  heart,  lungs,  and  dia- 
phragm together.     For  marketing  it 

Fig.  83.-Beef :  Skinning  shouldere  and       ig  best  not  to  split  the  breast.      Reach 

oreanna.  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  pelvis  and  puU  out  the 

bladder.     Wipe  all  blood  and  dirt  from  the  carcass  with  a  coarse 
cloth  wrung  nearly  dry  from  hot  water. 
Double  up  the  front  legs  and  slip  the  little 
cord,  found  by  cutting  into  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  forearm,  over  the  ankle  joints. 

KILLING    AND   DRESSING    HOGS. 

Quite  essential  for  rapid  and  neat  work 
at  hog-killing  time  is  proper  equipment. 
A  good  sticking  knife,  hog  hook,  scrapers, 
and  a  convenient  place  for  working  are 
among  the  important  items  of  considera- 
tion. A  barrel  is  the  receptacle  com- 
monly used  for  scalding,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  anything  better.  If  it  is  set  at 
the  proper  slant,  with  the  open  end  against 
a  table  or  platform  of  the  proper  height 
and  the  bottom  securely  fastened,  there  is 

little  danger  of  accidents  and  the  work  can    Fio.84.-Beef  rateedomoiUiew»y 
be  quite  easily  performed.    A  strong  table  of  animate  to  cool, 

built  for  the  purpose  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  on  which  to 
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work,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  A  box  often  serves 
very  well. 

The  same  caution  should  be  observed  about  exciting  or  heating  hogs 
before  slaughtering,  as  is  noted  in  discussing  the  dressing  of  beef. 
The  more  quietly  they  can  be  handled  the  better.  In  catching  and 
throwing  them  bruising  must  be  avoided. 

It  is  not  customary  to  stun  hogs  before  sticking  them,  although  in 
some  localities  this  is  com- 
monly done.  At  slaugh- 
terhouses they  are  usually 
hung  up  by  one  hind  leg 
for  sticking,  and  where 
appliances  are  at  hand  and 
labor  is  scarce  that  is  ad- 
visable. The  more  com- 
mon way,  however,  is  to 
lay  the  animal  on  its  back, 
where   it    is   held    until 

,  „,  Fio.  36.— Manner  of  sticking  a  sheep. 

stuck.     Iwo    men    can 

handle  a  large  hog  if  they  work  intelligently.  By  reaching  under 
the  animal,  one  at  the  fore  legs  and  one  at  the  hind  legs,  they  can  turn 
a  heavy  hog  on  its  back  easil3^  Then  one  man,  standing  astride  the 
body  with  his  feet  close  against  its  sides  and  holding  its  front  legs,  can 
easily  control  it. while  the  other  does  the  sticking  (fig.  39).     The  knife, 

narrow,  straight-bladed, 
8  inches  long,  is  inserted 
into  the  hog's  throat  just 
in  front  of  the  breast- 
bone. The  point  is  di- 
rected toward  the  root 
of  the  tail  and  held  ex- 
actly in  line  with  the 
backbone.  This  is  nec- 
essary to  avoid  running 
it  between  the  ribs  and 
the  shoulder,  causing 
the  blood  to  settle  there, 
with  consequent  waste 
Fio.  36.— ••LeRsringoufasheep.  «  'm  trimming  or  a  poorly 

keeping  shoulder.  When  the  knife  has  been  run  into  the  neck  6  to  8 
inches,  the  depth  depending  on  the  size  of  the  hog,  it  should  be  given 
a  quick  turn  to  one  side  and  withdrawn.  The  arteries  that  are  to  be 
cut  run  close  together  just  inside  of  the  breastbone  and  will  both  be 
severed  when  the  knife  is  turned,  provided  it  is  sharp  on  both  sides  of 
the  point. 
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SCALDING    AND   SCRAPING. 


The  water  for  scalding  should  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  200^  to 
212^  F.     Where  it  must  be  heated  in  the  house,  as  is  often  the  case, 

it  should  be  boiling  when  removed  from  the 
stove.     If  put  into  a  cold  barrel  it  will  then  be 
about  the  right  temperature  when  the  hog  is 
ready  to  be  scalded.     It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  state  that  the  water  should  be  nearly 
boiling  before  the  hog  is  killed,  but  should  not 
be  removed  from  the  tire  until  the  hog  is  nearly 
dead.     At  the  time  the  hog  is  scalded  (fig.  40) 
the  water  should  be  at  a  temperature  of  185^ 
to  195^.     Water  at  165^  to  175°  will  scald  a 
hog,  but  more  time  will  be  required,  and  the 
results  are   hardly   as    satisfactor3\      If  the 
water  is  too  hot  the  hair  is  likely  to  set,  caus- 
ing even  more  trouble  than  if  too  cold.    It  is 
not  expected  that  a  thermometer  will  always 
be  used,  but  if  the  water  is  boiling  when  taken 
from  the  stove  and  put  into  a  cold  barrel  the 
^  ^  *     temperature  will  be  about  right.     If  the  bar- 
rel is  hot,  as  it  would  be  ordinarily  for  the  second  hog  scalded,  add 
a  half  pail  of  cold  water.     By  testing  the  water  with  the  finger  each 
time,  one  can  soon  become  expert  in  gauging  the  temperature.     A 
small  shovelful  of  hardwood  ashes  added  to  the  water  aids  materially 
in  removing  the  scurf  from 
the  bod}",   though   it  has  no 
effect  in  loosening  the   hair. 
A  lump  of  lime,  a  handful  of 
soft  soap,  a  little  pine  tar,  or  a 
tablespoonful  of  concentrated 
lye  has  the  same  effect. 

The  hog  should  not  be 
scalded  before  life  is  extinct, 
or  the  blood  in  the  small  blood 
vessels  near  the  surface  of  the 
skin  will  be  cooked,  giving  a 
reddish  tinge  to  the  carcass. 
While  being  scalded  the  hog 
should  be  kept  moving  con- 
stantly to  avoid  cooking  the  Fig.  SS.-Removlng  the  intestines  of  sheep, 
skin.     Occasionally  it  should 

be  dmwn  out  of  the  water  to  air — when  the  hair  may  be  ^'  tried."  As 
soon  as  hair  and  scurf  slip  easily  from  the  surface,  scalding  is  complete. 
If  it  is  suspected  that  the  water  is  too  hot,  scald  the  hind  end  first;  if 
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too  cold,  the  front  end,  in  order  to  always  get  a  good  scald  on  the 
head,  which  is  difficult  to  clean. 

When  the  hair  starts  readily,  remove  the  animal  from  the  water  and 
begin  scraping.     The  head  and  feet  should  be  cleaned  first,  as  they 
cool  quickly  and  do  not  clean  so  easily  when  cold.     The  head  can  best 
be  cleaned  with  a  small  round  tool  called  a  ''' candlestick"  scraper. 
The  hands  and  a  knife  will  answer  where  such  a  scraper  is  not  to  be 
had.     The  feet  and 
legs  are  easily 
cleaned  by  gi-asp- 
ing    them   firmly 
with  the  hands  and 
twisting    around 
and  back.     Clean 
the  body  by  pull- 
ing out   the  long 
bristles    by    hand 
and  removing  the 
scurf  and  fine  hair 
with  a  scraper,  a 
long  corn  knife,  or 
other  tool.     Rinse 

^ ,  .  Fio.  39.— Manner  of  holding  and  sticking  a  hog. 

over  the  entire  car- 
cass with  hot  water,  then  shave  it  with  a  sharp  knife.     Clean  the  ears 
and  nose  thoroughly  and  the  feet  clear  to  the  hoofs.     Raise  the  gam- 
brel  cords,  insert  the  stick,  and  hang  up  the  hog  (fig.  41).     Wash 
down  with  hot  water,  again  shave  over  any  unfinished  patches,  and 

rinse  with  cold  water. 

Occasionally  a  hog  is  killed  that  is  too 
large  to  scald  in  a  barrel.  If  it  is  covered 
thickly  with  blankets  or  with  sacks  con- 
taining a  little  bran  and  hot  water  poured 
over  it  the  hair  will  be  loosened  readily. 
In  some  localities  hogs  are  skinned,  but 
scalding  is  far  more  satisfactory. 


In  removing  the  entrails  (fig.  42)  first 

split  the  hog  between  the  hind  legs,  sepa- 

Fio.  40.-8caiding  a  hog.  Note  ar-   rating  the  boncs  with  the  knife.     This  can 

rangement  of  table  and  barrel.       easily  be  donc  if  the  cut  is  made  directly 

through  the  joint.     Run  the  knife  down  over  the  belly  line,  shielding 

the  point  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  guiding  it  with  the 

right.     There  is  little  danger  of  cutting  the  intestines  in  this  way. 

Split  the  breastbone  with  the  knife  or  an  ax  and  cut  down  through 
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the  sticking  place  to  the  chin.  Cut  around  the  rectum  and  pull  it 
down  until  the  kidneys  are  reached,  using  the  knife  wherever  nec- 
essary to  sever  the  cords  attaching  it 
to  the  "bed."  Do  not  disturb  the 
kidneys  or  the  fat  covering  them,  ex- 
cept in  warm  weather,  when  the 
"leaf"  may  be  removed  to  allow 
quicker  and  more  thorough  cooling. 
Remove  the  intestines  and  paunch  to- 
gether. The  gall  bladder  lies  in  plain 
sight  on  the  liver  as  it  lies  attached  to 
the  diaphragm  and  hepatic  vein.  It 
should  be  stripped  off  after  starting 
the  upper,  or  "duct,"  end  with  the 
knife.  Avoid  spilling  the  contents 
on  the  meat.  Insert  the  fingers  un- 
der the  liver  and  strip  it  out.  Cut 
across  the  artery  running  down  the 
backbone  and  cut  around  the  dia- 
phragm,   removing   them   with    the 

Fio.  41.— A  convenient  way  of  hanging       "pluck" — that   is,    heart,    lungS,  gul- 

"^  ^  ^^'  let,  and  tongue.     Open  the  jaw  and 

insert  a  small  block  to  allow  free  drainage.  Wash  out  all  blood  with 
cold  water  and  sponge  out  with  a  coarse  cloth.  In  hot  weather  the 
backbone  should  be  split  to  facilitate  cool- 
ing. The  fat  should  be  removed  from  the 
intestines  before  they  get  cold.  Since  it 
is  strong  in  flavor  it  should  not  be  mixed 
with  the  leaf  lard  in  rendering. 

KILLING  AND    DRESSING   POULTRY. 

Poultry  for  use  in  the  farm  home  is 
dressed  in  small  quantities  and  kept  only 
a  few  days  at  the  most;  hence  circum- 
stances will  dictate  largely  the  methods  to 
be  followed. 

Where  only  one  or  two  chickens  are  to 
be  dressed  there  is  no  quicker  nor  surer 
way  of  bleeding  than  the  old-fashioned  one 
of  chopping  off  the  head.  If  to  be  used 
in  a  day  or  two,  they  should  be  scalded  at 
once  and  picked.     If  they  are  plunged  into 

a  pail  of  very  cold  water  as  soon  as  picked,     Fio.42.-openingtheftbdomento 
the  heat  will  be  taken  out  of  the  skin  and  remove  the  inteeUneB. 

the  bird  will  keep  without  the  skin  drying  so  much.     The  crop  and 
intestines  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  cooled,  though  if 
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they  are  empty  no  harm  will  come  from  leaving  them  undrawn  until 
the  fowl  is  wanted  for  use. 

Turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  though 
they  are  usually  bled  and  dry  picked.     In  dry-picking  turkeys,  as  soon 
as  the  feathers  droop,  showing  that  collapse  has  begun,  picking  should 
begin  with  the  bird  suspended  from  a  hook.     It  is  important  that  it 
be  done  rapidly,  so  as  to  complete  the  work  before  the  feathers  set. 
Grasping  only  a  few   feathers  between  the  linger  and  thumb,  pull 
upward  and  backward.      Leave 
the  bird   hanging  until  cool  in 
order  that  the  blood  may  settle 
to  the  head. 

With  ducks  and  geese,  owing 
to  the  thickness  of  the  feathers, 
dry  picking  is  a  slower  process 
than  with  other  fowls.  After 
bleeding,  place  a  board  across  an 
open  barrel  that  is  clean.  Wmp 
a  cloth  around  the  head  of  the 
fowl  to   catch  the  blood.     Lay 

the  goose  or  duck   on  the  board,       ^«-  48.-TooU,  for  cutting  meat:  ^w   cleaver. 
,**.-,  ,    _  .  steak  knife,  skinning  knife,  8teel. 

and  with  thumb  and  finger  strip 

the  feathers  into  the  .barrel.  When  the  feathers  have  been  removed 
the  down  may  be  singed  oflf  with  a  gasoline  or  alcohol  flame.  A  hot 
flame  should  not  be  used,  as  it  will  give  an  oily  appearance  to  the  skin. 
Where  it  is  not  important  to  save  the  feathers,  quicker  work  may  be 
done  by  scalding  the  fowls  and  wrapping  them  in  a  sack  or  blanket  to 
steam  for  a  few  minutes;  since  there  is  a  little  danger  of  their  being 
steamed  too  much  they  should  be  closely  watched.     The  feathers  may 

then  be  removed  as 
above  and  the  birds 
cooled  and  singed. 

KEEPING    OF 
MEATS. 

COOLING  THE  CAR- 
CASS. 

While  it  is  almost 

Fig.  44.— Carcass  of  beef  .showing  wholesale  cute.  ^  ^   ^" 

the  best  conditions 
for  handling  meat  on  the  farm,  a  knowledge  of  the  best  principles 
may  aid  in  getting  a  better  quality  of  meat.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  carcasses  be  cooled  soon  after  slaughtering,  and  yet  that  they 
be  not  allowed  to  freeze.  While  the  temperature  can  not  well  be  con- 
trolled on  the  farm,  it  is  possible  to  slaughter  when  the  weather  is 
favorable  to  the  proper  cooling  of  the  carcass.     If  during  the  winter 
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season,  choose  a  day  when  there  is  a  prospect  for  cooling  the  carca^a 
before  the  surface  freezes.  The  most  desirable  temperature  for  cool- 
ing meat  is  34^  to  40^,  and  an  approach  to  these  temperatures  will 
give  good  results. 

In  sununer  time  it  is   best  to  dress  the  animal  in   the   evening, 

leaving  the  carcass  in  the  open 
air  overnight  and  carrying  it  to 
a  cool,  dark  cellar  before  the  flies 
are  out  in  the  morning.  Very 
often  a  cool  room  in  the  barn  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose  if  made 
dark.  There  should  be  no  fresh 
paint,  tar,  kerosene,  or  like  sub- 
stance around,  however,  as 
freshly  killed  meat  absorbs  such 
flavors  readily.  Cooling  is  often 
hastened  by  splitting  the  car- 
casses into  halves  or  even  into 
small  pieces.  It  is  best,  how- 
ever, not  to  divide  the  carcass 
until  the  meat  is  firmly  set,  un- 

FiG.  46.--Piime  rite  of  beef:  a.  Rolled  roast;  6,      y^^  absolutely   UCCCSSary  to   pre- 
folded  roost;  c,  standing  roast.  •^  •^  r' 

best  results  in  cooling  meat,  the  aii 
low  temperature;  and  free  circulation 
foul  odors  and  mold  spores. 

It  is  also  important  that  flies  and 
insects  be  kept  away  from  the  meat. 
If  flyblown,  maggots  will  soon  ap- 
pear and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
save  the  meat. 

CUTTING   Ul»   MEAT. 

To  do  neat  work  in  cutting  up 
meat  one  should  have  a  short, 
curved  knife  (a  skinning  knife  is  as 
good  as  any),  a  12  or  14  inch  steak 
knife,  a  26-inch  saw,  and  an  8-inch 
cleaver.     An  ax  may  take  the  place 

of  the  cleaver,  but  is  not   nearly  so  fig.  46.— square  chnck  of  beef  showing 

useful  (tig.  43).     If  a  cross  section     ™°^;^ri^^'  '*  '^^"'^"''' ''  "''"'^ 

of  a  large  log  can  be  had  it  will 

answer  for  a  block.     A  table,  however,  can  be  used  in  most  cases. 

In  cutting  any  kind  of  meat  one  should  always  cut  across  the  grain 
of  the  meat.     Following  this  principle  will  result  in  uniform  pieces 
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and  the  joints  will  be  more  easily  carved  after  cooking.     Cut  to  the 
bone  with  the  knife,  and  use  a 
saw  rather  than  an  ax  for  cut- 
ting the  bone. 

^-.  THE  CUTS  OF   BEEF- 

i  Beef  should  not  be  cut  until 
the  muscles  have  set  firmly. 
When  they  are  in  the  proper 
condition  divide  the  halves  into 
hind  and  fore  quarters,  from  S 
to  T,  between  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  ribs  (fig.  44).  This 
leaves  one  rib  in  the  hind  quar- 
ter.    Lay  the  hind  quarter  on 

the  block  or  table    with   the   in-    Fiq.  47.— Loin  of  beef:  a,  Slrloin  steak;  b,  porter- 

side  up.      Remove  the   kidney  house;  c.  siriom  strip. 

and  suet.     Cut  oflf  the  flank  as  indicated  by  the  line  N  to  P  in  the 

illustration.  Turn  the  quarter  over 
and  cut  off  the  loin,  beginning  at  the 
middle  of  the  sacrum  near  O,  and  cut- 
ting to  a  point  li  or  2  inches  above 
the  stifle  joint  at  N.  If  cut  as  directed 
but  little  sawing  will  be  necessar}^  as 
the  division  will  be  made  in  front  of 
the  ball-and-socket  joint  of  the  hip. 
Turn  the  remainder  of  the  quarter 
over  and  separate  the  rump  from  the 
round  just  below  the  pelvic  arch  and 
parallel  to  the  backbone,  as  indicated 
by  line  R  to  I. 

Lay  the  fore  quarter  on  the  block 
with  the  outside  up.  Beginning  at  P 
(fig.  44),  12  to  15  inches  down  the  rib 
from  the  spinal  column — the  distance 
depending  on  the  thickness  of  the 
meat — cut  across  the  ribs  to  the  arm- 
pit above  M.  Cut  between  the  third 
and  fourth  ribs  to  M,  and  then  across 
the  shank  to  B.  Then  cut  off  the 
"cross  ribs"  just  below  the  shoulder 
joint,  H  to  D.  The  prime  "ribs" 
(fig.  45)  are  then  taken  off  between  the 

Fio.  48.— Finished  carcaaB  of  mutton.         .,  J^.  1     •    .1.      -l  j.*         £  i.u 

fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  countmg  from  the 
front.     This  cut  contains  seven  ribs,  and  is  usually  taken  off  in  one 
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piece,  though  it  may  be  cut  into  as  many  as  are  desired.  Cut  oflF  the 
remaining  five  ribs,  called  "chuck  ribs"  (fig.  46c),  making  the  division 
between  the  first  rib  and  the  shoulder  bone.     Divide  the  neck  and 

shoulder,  G  to  H.    These  cuts  are 
MOULDER  g^jj  ^^^  larffe  for  family  use,  and 

/  RApK       LOIN  ,  ^   .       J-    .  1     1   .    X       •    •    ,. 

'  "   ■     -     '  may  be  again  divided  into  joints 

of  suitable  size  for  the  table  as 
wanted. 


PLATE 


FLANK 


U8E8  OF  THE  CUTS  OF  BEBF. 


Fio.  49.— Method  of  cutting  up  a  carcasB  of 
mutton. 


The  uses  of  the  cuts  of  beef 
are,  of  course,  varied  to  suit  cus- 
toms and  families.     There  is  no 

portion  of  the  carcass  that  may  not  be  cooked  by  boiling  or  by  roast- 
ing.    The  texture  of  the  muscles  and  the  admixture  of  fat  and  lean 

each  have  an  effect  on  the  palatability  and  tenderness  of  meat.     The 

mode   of  cooking  will  be  in 

accordance  with  the  joint  at 

hand. 
The  flank  is  usually  boiled 

or  braized,  but  is  also  suitable 

for  corning.     Flank  steak  is 

sometimes  cut  from  the  lean 

muscle  on  the  inside  of  the 

flank.     The  loin  is  commonl}'^ 

cut  into  steaks,  though  fancy 

trade  often  demands  its  use 

for  roasting.    In  cutting  steak        ^^-  "^'"^  ^'  "^^'^^'^^  Untrimmed  and  trimmed. 

from  the  loin  one  should  begin  at  the  ''butt,"  or  rear  end,  and  cut 
parallel  to  the  line  N  O  (fig.  44).  The  first  slices  cut  are  the  sirloin 
steaks  (fig.  47«).     They  continue  until  the  ''hook  point"  is  passed, 

when  the  slices  are  termed 
porterhouse  steaks  (fig. 
475).  These  contain  both 
the  sirloin  and  tenderloin 
muscles,  the  sirloin  above 
the  spinous  processes  and 
the  tenderloin  muscle  be- 
low. Unless  both  muscles 
are  present  it  is  not  porter- 
house steak.  The  porter- 
house steaks  are  often  er- 
Fio.  6i.-Mutton:  Loin  cut  and  rib  cut  for  chopa.         roneously  Called  tenderloin 

steaks.  The  tenderloin  steak  consists  of  only  the  tenderloin  muscle 
stripped  from  beneath  the  loin.  Since  it  destroys  the  value  of  the 
porterhouse  steaks  to  strip  out  the  tenderloin  muscle,  the  tenderloin 
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Fig." 62.— Shoulder  of  mutton:  Untrimmed 
and  trimmed. 


steaks  are   usually  taken   from   thin  cattle  of  the  ^'canner"  class. 

Porterhouse  steaks  are  cut  from  the  hip  bone  forward  until  the  end 

of  the  tenderloin  muscle  is  reached.     The  end  of  the  loin  containing 

the  rib  is  used  for  roasting,  though 

it  may  be  cut  into  steak  if  desired. 

The  rump,  cut  into  suitable-sized 

pieces,  makes  pot  roasts  or  boiling 

pieces  of  good  quality.     The  round 

of  beef  is  usually  cut  into  steaks. 

If  cut  into  pieces  4  to  6  inches  thick 

it  makes  delicious  roasts.      Steaks 

should  not  be  cut  below  the  stifle 

joint.     The  remainder  of  the  round  may  be  used  for  pot  roasts. 
The  seven  best  ribs  are  used  as  oven  roasts,  and  may  be  divided 

into  one,  two,  or  three  rib  pieces, 
as  desired.  It  is  from  this  joint 
that  the  rolled  roasts  are  ob- 
tained; hence  its  high  value. 
The  chuck-rib  cut  may  likewise 
be  subdivided  into  one  or  two 
rib  pieces  for  oven  roasts,  or,  in 
the  case  of  old  or  tough  beef, 
for  pot  roasts.  In  making  the 
''best- rib  "and  "chuck-rib"  cuts 

the  divisions  should  always  be  made  parallel  with  the  ribs.     The 

shoulder  is  used  for  boiling,  corning,  or  mincemeat;  the  plate  cut  in 

strips  across  the  ribs 

is  used  for  stews  and 

corning,    and    the 

shanks  and  neck  for 

soup     stock,    mince- 

m^t,  or  sausage. 

CUTTING    MUTTON. 

First  split  the  car- 
cass (fig.  48)  into 
halves,  then  cut  off 
the  flank  and  breast, 
following  the  line  A 
BCD  (fig.  49).  Cut 
off  the  leg  at  the  top 
of  the  round,  A  to  K, 

just  touching  the   hip  pj^  54,_Ham8:  Trimmed  and  untrimmed. 

joint.      Remove    the 

shank  below  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg.     Cut  off  the  shoulder  between 

the  third  and  fourth  ribs  and  the  neck  at  the  shoulder  vein.     Remove 


Pig.  63. — CaitMiSM  of  pork:  Head,  shoulders, 
middle,  hams. 
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the  front  shank  at  the  elbow  joint.     Wher6  a  "saddle  of  mutton"  is 
wanted,  one  must  deviate  from  this  method  of  cutting  and  cut  the 
saddle  in  one  piece  before  the  carcass  is  split  into  halves. 
The  leg  of  mutton  (fig.  50)  is  sometimes  cut  into  steak,  but  is  usually 

roasted  whole  or  boiled.  The 
loin  may  be  used  for  chops  (fig. 
51),  the  slices  being  cut  parallel 
to  the  ribs,  or  it  may  be  roasted, 
if  desired.  The  chops  should  be 
cut  "one  rib"  thick.  If  used  as 
an  oven  roast  the  joints  in  the 
backbone  should  be  cracked  with 
a  cleaver  to  admit  of  easy  «irv- 
ing  at  the  table.  The  rack  is 
used  in  the  same  way  as  the  loin. 
The  joints  in  the  Imck  of  the 
shoulder  (fig.  52)  should  be 
cracked  and  the  ribs  broken 
across  the  middle  on  the  inside, 
riQ.  55.— side  cute  of  pork:  o.  Loin;  b,  fatback;  when  it  may  be  used  as  an  oven 

r,sparerib6;d.bacon8trip;e,lrimming8;/.lcaf.       ^^^^    ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^    mutton,  or 

as  a  boiling  piece  if  from  an  old  one.  The  breast  and  fiank,  when 
trimmed,  are  used  for  stews;  the  neck  and  shank,  for  soup  stock. 

CITTTING    l\>RK. 

Pork  is  unlike  beef  and  mutton  in  that  it  should  be  cut  just  as  soon 
as  it  is  cooled  through.  If  the 
carcass  (tig.  53)  has  not  been  split 
to  aid  quick  cooling,  it  should 
be  laid  on  the  block  and  the  head 
removed  an  inch  back  of  the  ears. 
Next  remove  the  shoulders  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs, 
and  cut  oflf  the  hams  about  2 
inches  in  front  of  the  pelvic 
bones.  Split  the  hams  and  trim 
to  a  smooth,  rounded  piece  (fig. 
54 J).  The  feet  may  be  removed 
at  the  hock  joints,  but  sawing 
them  off  a  couple  of  inches  above 

the  hock  is   recommended,  as  the  no.  fi6.-Pork  shoulders:  Untrimmedand 

hams  will  then  pack  much  closer  trimmed,  with  trimmings. 

in  the  barrel.  Split  the  middle  piece  with  a  saw  or  ax,  and  remove 
the  leaf  if  this  was  not  done  when  the  hog  was  dressed.  This  may  be 
easily  accomplished  by  starting  the  leaf  at  tne  front  end  and  peeling 
it  backward  with  the  fingers.     The  kidney  comes  out  with  the  fat 
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Take  out  the  loin  (fig.  55^)  and  sparerib,  leaving  the  lean  meat  found 
along  the  back  on  the  loin,  which  may  be  used  fresh  as  chops  or  for 
roasting. 

When  a  line  corresponding  to  the  line  O  P  is  reached  the  separation 
should  be  made  as  close  to  the  rib  as  possible,  thus  improving  the 
quality  of  bacon.  Cut  the  side  lengthwise  into  three  evenly  sized 
strips,  or  if  to  be  cured  and  smoked,  into  two  pieces,  the  upper  one- 
third  (called  the  back  strip)  for  salt  pork  or  lard,  and  the  lower  two- 
thirds  (called  the  bacon  strip)  for  bacon.  The  edges  should  always 
be  trimmed  up  square,  and  all  scraggy  parts  used  for  sausage  or  lard. 
Take  the  ribs  and  neck  bones  out  of  the  shoulder  (fig.  56)  and  trim  it 
down  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder  blade.  Trim  off  all  bloody  spots  and 
neck  meat.  Remove  the  foot  above  the  kneejoint.  Split  the  head 
through  the  center  and  then  into  quarters.  On  heavy  hogs  the  jowls 
are  often  removed  for  salting  before  the  head  is  split.  The  hams, 
shoulders,  and  bacon  strip  may  be  cured  and  smoked,  the  loin  cut  into 
chops  or  roasts,  as  in  mutton,  and  used  fresh.  All  lean  trimmings  are 
made  into  sausage  and  fat  trimmings  into  lard.  The  feet,  snout,  and 
ears  are  pickled  and  the  head  boiled  for  headcheese. 

If  it  is  not  intended  to  use  the  side  pork  as  bacon,  it  is  advisable  to 
cut  it  into  smaller  pieces,  as  it  packs  closer  in  the  barrel. 

CUTTING    VEAL. 

Veal  is  cut  in  a  manner  similar  to  mutton,  the  main  difference  being 
in  the  rump  cut.  The  method  in  brief  is  as  follows:  Remove  the  flank 
and  breast  as  in  mutton;  cut  off  the  leg  at  the  hip  joint;  cut  the  rump 
from  the  leg  below  the  pelvic  bones;  cut  the  loin  and  ribs  into  chops 
or  roasts  as  desired.  Tho  shoulder  ma}"  also  be  used  as  a  roast.  It  is 
more  easily  carved  if  the  shoulder  bones  are  removed  before  cooking. 

The  leg  of  veal  is  used  as  cutlets,  veal  steak,  or  as  a  fillet  of  veal  for 
roasting. 

KEEPING    FRESH    MEAT. 

COLD   STORAGE. 

Meat  used  while  fresh  is  more  nutritious  and  palatable  than  salted 
or  cured  rae^ts.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  use  as  much  of  it  uncured 
as  ix)ssible.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  meat  fresh  during  the  sum- 
mer months  without  the  use  of  ice,  and  even  then  but  little  can  be 
handled  at  one  time  on  the  ordinary  farm.  Where  a  room  or  famil}^ 
refrigerator  can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  40^  or  less,  with  good 
ventilation  and  circulation  of  air,  fresh  meat  can  be  kept  for  a  week 
or  ten  days.  It  is  very  important  that  tho  circulation  be  free  and  the 
uir  dry.  Moisture  in  a  refrigerator  tends  to  develop  wet  mold  or 
slime  and  a  little  decay  soon  contaminates  the  whole  piece.  Less  dif- 
ficulty will  be  experienced  in  keeping  fresh  meat  if  it  is  kept  in  a 
II.  Doc.  743,  58-2 24 
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room  where  the  temperature  is  high  and  the  air  dry  than  where  the 
temperatui*e  is  low  and  the  air  damp. 

Where  an  ice  house  is  filled  each  year  a  small  portion  of  it  may  be 
partitioned  off  as  a  cold-storage  room.  With  the  ice  properly  packed 
on  three  sides  of  it,  an  with  good  drainage,  this  makes  a  very  satis- 
factory place  for  keeping  meat,  and  it  may  also  be  used  for  storing 
butter  and  other  perishable  products. 

In  the  North  meat  is  kept  during  the  cold  season  by  freezing.  A 
carcass  is  cut  up  into  quarters,  or  even  smaller  pieces,  and  hung  in  an 
outbuilding,  where  it  will  remain  frozen  solid.  When  aportion  is 
wanted  it  may  be  cut  off  with  a  saw.  If  the  naeat  is  taken  into  a 
cold  room  and  slowly  thawed  out  the  flavor  is  only  slightly  injured. 
No  more  should  be  taken  in  at  one  time  than  is  wanted  for  immediate 
use.  Repeated  freezing  and  thawing  are  injurious  to  the  flavor  and 
quality  of  the  meat;  hence  the  importance  of  keeping  it  where  the 
temperature  will  remain  sufficiently  low  to  prevent  thawing. 

Insects  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  at  the  meat.  For  this  reason  a 
dark,  cool  cellar  is  the  best  place  for  keeping  fresh  meat  on  the  farnf. 
The  cellar  should  be  clean  and  free  from  odors  or  the  meat  will  become 
tainted. 

SNOW   PACKING. 

Packing  in  snow  is  a  better  way  of  keeping  meat  than  freezing. 
The  carcass  should  be  cut  into  steaks,  roasts,  and  boiling  meat.  All 
trimming  for  table  use  should  be  done  before  allowing  the  meat  to 
freeze.  Lay  each  piece  out  to  freeze  separately,  where  it  will  not 
come  in  contact  with  other  meat.  Secure  a  box  large  enough  to  hold 
it  all  and  put  a  layer  of  dry  snow  at  the  bottom.  When  the  meat  is 
frozen  put  in  a  layer,  packing  it  so  that  no  two  pieces  touch.  Cover 
this  with  a  layer  of  snow  and  lay  alternate  layers  of  snow  and  meat 
until  the  box  is  filled.  Set  the  box  in  an  outside  shed  where  it  will 
not  be  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  For  convenience 
in  getting  the  meat  when  wanted  it  is  well  to  pack  the  steaks  in  one 
section  or  end  of  the  box  and  the  roast  and  stews  in  another.  It  will 
not  then  be  necessary  to  disturb  anything  but  the  piece  desired  when 
a  supply  is  needed.  Use  only  dry  snow  in  packing,  be  sure  the  meat 
is  frozen  solid,  and  it  can  then  be  kept  through  the  winter  unless 
there  is  a  very  warm  spell.  This  method  is  applicable  only  to  locali- 
ties where  snow  and  continued  dry  cold  weather  prevail  during  the 
winter  months. 

COOKING. 

Partial  cooking  and  packing  in  jars  is  also  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
preserving  meat  in  some  localities.  This  method  is  applicable  to  a 
larger  territory  than  either  of  the  methods  already  given.  It  will  be 
the  most  satisfactory  in  the  keeping  of  pork  in  any  instance.  Slice 
the  loin  and  side  meat  or  any  portion  of  the  carcass  desired  and  fry 
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until  a  little  more  than  half  done.  Pack  the  slices  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble in  a  stone  jar  and  cover  with  hot  lard.  As  the  meat  is  wanted  for 
use  it  may  be  removed  from  the  jar  and  warmed  up.  If  the  jar  is  to 
stand  for  any  length  of  time  after  it  has  been  opened  without  using 
from  it,  it  will  be  best  to  cover  the  top  over  again  with  lard.  It  is 
better  to  use  several  small  jars  than  one  large  one.  They  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar  to  insure  safe-keeping  of  the  meat. 

When  meat  is  to  be  kept  for  only  a  few  days  a  light  coat  of  fine  salt 
applied  to  the  surface  will  be  found  sufficient  if  the  meat  is  kept  in  a 
dark  and  comparatively  cool  place.  Usually  when  meat  is  to  be  salted, 
however,  it  will  be  best  to  put  it  in  brine  of  sufficient  strength  to  pre- 
serve it  for  several  weeks. 

CXJBIKG  MEATS. 

Meat  must  be  properly  and  thoroughly  cooled  to  insure  good  keep- 
ing qualities  when  cured.  If  salted  before  the  animal  heat  is  out,  the 
shrinkage  of  the  muscles  causes  the  retention  of  injurious  gases,  giving 
an  offensive  odor  to  the  meat.  Neither  should  meat  be  frozen  when 
salted,  as  the  action  of  the  frost  will  prevent  the  proper  penetration  of 
the  salt  and  uneven  curing  will  result.  It  is  important  also  that  meat 
be  cured  as  soon  as  cooled  and  while  still  fresh.  Tainted  meat  may  be 
cured  so  that  it  will  keep,  Imt  nothing  in  the  line  of  preservatives  can 
bring  back  the  natural  flavor  when  it  is  once  lost.  The  safest  rule  to 
follow  is  to  salt  meat  as  soon  as  the  animal  heat  is  out,  and  before  it 
freezes  or  starts  to  de<*ay.  Ordinarily  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
after  slaughtering  will  allow  sufficient  time  for  cooling. 

VESSELS   FOB  CUEING. 

A  clean,  hardwood  barrel  is  a  suitable  vessel  in  which  to  cure  meat. 
A  barrel  made  for  this  purpose  is  best,  but  where  it  can  not  be  had  a 
naolasses  or  sirup  barrel  will  answer. 

A  kerosene  barrel  that  has  been  burned  out  and  used  for  a  water 
barrel  for  sometime  is  often  used  for  a  meat  barrel.  The  important 
point  is  to  have  it  clean  and  tight  enough  to  prevent  leakage.  A  large 
stone  jar  is  the  best  vessel  that  can  be  had.  One  holding  25  or  30 
gallons  is  expensive,  however,  and  must  be  carefully  handled  to  pre- 
vent breakage.  The  jar  is  more  easily  cleaned  than  a  barrel,  and  is  in 
every  way  preferable  if  the  first  cost  can  be  afforded.  A  barrel  or  jar 
that  has  once  held  meat  may  be  used  again  and  again  unless  meat  has 
spoiled  in  it.  If  used  repeatedly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  scald  it  out 
thoroughly  each  time  before  packing  with  fresh  meat. 

PRESERVATIVES. 

Salt,  saltpeter,  and  sugar  or  molasses  are  the  most  commonly  used 
preservatives,  and  are  the  only  ones  necessary  for  perfect  curing  and 
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the  finest  quality  of  cured  meats.  Borax,  boracie  acid,  formalin,  sali- 
cylic acid,  and  other  chemicals  are  sometimes  used  in  preserving  meats, 
but  they  are  considered  by  so  many  authorities  to  be  harmful  to  the 
health  of  the  consumer  that  their  use  sho\jld  be  avoided.  The  pro- 
prietary preparations  put  on  the  market  are  also  likely  to  be  dangerous 
to  health  if  used  in  large  quantities.  They  are  more  active  than  salt 
and  saltpeter,  and  the  chief  reason  for  their  use  is  to  hasten  the  curing 
process. 

Salt  is  an  astringent,  and  when  applied  alone  to  meat  renders  it  very 
hard  and  dry.  Its  action  is  first  to  draw  out  the  meat  juices.  In  a 
few  days  it  will  contract  and  harden  the  muscle  fibers,  thus  shrinking 
the  volume  of  meat.  Saltpeter  is  even  more  astringent  than  salt.  Its 
use  aids  in  retaining  the  natural  color  of  the  flesh.  In  Ikrge  quantities 
it  is  harmful  to  the  health.  Four  to  6  ounces  per  100  pounds  of 
meat  is  as  much  as  it  is  well  to  use.  Sugar  is  not  an  astringent  and 
its  presence  in  the  pickle  softens  the  muscle  fibers  and  improves  the 
flavor  of  the  meat.  Saleratus  (baking  soda)  is  used  in  small  quantities 
to  sweeten  the  brine.  In  warm  weather  a  small  quantity  will  aid  in 
preventmg  the  brine  from  spoiling. 

CURING  IN  BRINE  AND  DRY  CURING  COMPARED. 

Brine-cured  meats  are  best  for  farm  use,  for  the  reason  that  a  suit- 
■  able  place  for  dry  curing  is  not  usually  obtainable.  It  is  also  less 
trouble  to  pack  the  meat  in  a  barrel  and  pour  on  a  brine  than  to  go 
over  it  three  or  four  times  to  rub  in  the  salt.  The  brining  method 
also  gives  better  protection  from  insects  and  vermin.  Trouble  is 
sometimes  experienced  in  keeping  brine,  but  if  pure  water  is  used  and 
directions  followed  in  making  the  brine  there  should  be  no  diflSculty 
in  keeping  it  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  During  warm  weather 
brine  should  be  closely  watched.  If  it  becomes  ''  ropy,'"  like  sirup, 
it  should  be  boiled  or  new  brine  made.  A  cool,  moist  cellar  is  the 
best  plai'c  for  brine  curing.  Dry-curing  may  be  done  successfully  in 
a  cellar  also,  though  even  more  moisture  is  needed  to  eflTect  a  thorough 
cure.  The  cellar  should  be  dark  and  tight  enough  to  prevent  flies  and 
vermin  from  damaging  the  meat. 

RECIPES   FOR   CURING. 

CORNED    HEEF. 

The  pieces  commonly  used  for  corning  are  the  plate,  rump,  cross 
ribs,  and  })risket,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat.  The 
loin,  ribs,  and  other  fancy  cuts  are  more  often  used  fresh,  and  since 
there  is  more  or  less  waste  of  nutrients  in  corning,  this  is  well.  The 
pieces  for  corning  should  l>e  cut  into  convenient-sized  joints,  say  5  or 
6  inches  square.  It  should  be  the  aim  to  cut  them  all  about  the  same 
thickness  so  that  they  will  make  an  even  layer  in  the  barrel. 
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Meat  from  fat  animals  makes  choicer  corned  beef  than  that  from 
poor  animals.  When  the  meat  is  thoroughly  cooled  it  should  be  corned 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  any  decay  in  the  meat  is  likely  to  spoil  the  brine 
during  the  corning  process.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  meat 
be  brined  while  it  is  frozen.  Weigh  out  the  meat  and  allow  8  pounds 
of  salt  to  each  100  pounds;  sprinkle  a  layer  of  salt  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  depth  over  the  bottom  of  the  barrel;  pack  in  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible the  cuts  of  meat,  making  a  layer  5  or  6  inches  in  thickness;  then 
put  on  a  layer  of  salt,  following  that  with  another  layer  of  meat; 
repeat  until  the  meat  and  salt  have  all  been  packed  in  the  barrel,  care 
being  used  to  reserve  salt  enough  for  a  good  layer  over  the  top.  After 
the  package  has  stood  overnight  add,  for  every  100  pounds  of  meat, 
4  pounds  of  sugar,  2  ounces  of  baking  soda,  and  4  ounces  of  saltpeter 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  tepid  water.  Three  gallons  more  of  water 
should  be  suflScient  to  cover  this  quantity.  In  case  more  or  less  than 
100  pounds  of  meat  is  to  be  corned,  make  the  brine  in  the  proportion 
given.  A  loose  board  cover,  weighted  down  with  a  heavy  stone  or 
piece  of  iron,  should  be  put  on  the  meat  to  keep  all  of  it  under  the 
brine.  In  case  any  should  project,  rust  would  start  and  the  brine 
would  spoil  in  a  short  time. 

It  is  not  necessar^^  to  boll  the  brine  except  in  warm  weather.  If 
the  meat  has  been  corned  during  the  winter  and  must  be  kept  into  the 
summer  season,  it  would  be  well  to  watch  the  brine  closely  during  the 
spring,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  spoil  at  that  time  than  at  any  other 
season.  If  the  brine  appears  to  be  ropy  or  does  not  drip  freely  from 
the  finger  when  immersed  and  lifted,  it  should  be  turned  off  and  new 
brine  added,  after  carefully  washing  the  meat.  The  sugar  or  molasses 
in  the  brine  has  a  tendency  to  ferment,  and  unless  the  brine  is  kept  in 
a  cool  place  there  is  sometimes  trouble  from  this  source.  The  meat 
should  be  kept  in  the  brine  from  twenty -eight  to  forty  days  to  secure 
thorough  corning. 

DRIED  BBEF. 

The  round  is  commonly  used  for  dried  beef,  the  inside  of  the  thigh 
being  considered  the  choicest  piece,  as  it  is  slightly  more  tender  than 
the  outside  of  the  round.  The  round  should  be  cut  lengthwise  of  the 
grain  of  the  meat  in  preparing  for  dried  beef,  so  that  the  muscle 
fibers  may  be  cut  crosswise  when  the  dried  beef  is  sliced  for  table 
use.  A  tight  jar  or  cask  is  necessary  for  curing.  The  process  is  as 
follows:  To  each  100  pounds  of  meat  weigh  out  5  pounds  of  salt,  3 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  and  2  ounces  of  saltpeter;  mix  thoroughly 
together.  Rub  the  meat  on  all  surfaces  with  a  third  of  the  mixture 
and  pack  it  in  the  jar  as  tightly  as  possible.  Allow  it  to  remain  three 
days,  when  it  should  be  removed  and  rubbed  again  with  another  third 
of  the  mixture.  In  repacking  put  at  the  bottom  the  pieces  that 
were  on  top  the  first  time.     Let  stand  for  three  days,  when  they  should 
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be  removed  And  rubbed  with  the  remaiain^  tiiird  of  tiie  mixture  and 
allowed  to  &tand  for  three  days  nK)re.  The  meat  is  then  ready  to  be 
removed  from  the  pickle.  The  liquid  forming  in  the  jars  should  not 
be  removed,  but  the  meat  stould  be  repacked  in  the  liquid  each  time. 
After  being  removed  from  the  pickle  the  meat  should  be  smoked  and 
hung  in  a  drj*^  attic  or  near  ike  kitchen  fire  where  the  water  will 
evaporate  from  it.  It  may  be  used  at  any  time  after  smoking, 
although  the  longer  it  hangs  in  the  diy  atmosphere  the  drier  it  will 
get.  The  drier  the  climate,  in  general,  the  more  easily  me^>s  can  be 
dried.  In  arid  regions  good  dried  meat  <'an  be  made  by  expo&ing  it 
fresh  to  the  air,  with  protection  from  flies. 

PLAIN   SALT   POKK. 

.  Rub  each  piece  of  meat  with  fine  common  salt  and  pack  closely  in  a 
barrel.  Let  stand  overnight.  The  next  day  weigh  out  10  pounds  of 
salt  and  ^  ounces  of  saltpeter  to  each  100  pounds  of  meat  and  dissolve 
in  4  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Pour  this  brine  over  the  meat  when 
cold,  cover  and  weight  down  to  keep  it  under  the  brine.  Meat  will 
pack  best  if.  cut  into  pieces  about  6  inches  square.  The  poi"k  should 
be  kept  in  the  brine  till  used. 

BUGAR-CUBBD   HAMH  AND  BACON. 

When  the  meat  is  cooled,  rub  each  piece  with  salt  and  allow  it  to 
drain  overnight.  Then  pack  it  in  a  barrel  with  the  hams  and  shoul- 
ders in  the  bottom,  using  the  strips  of  bacon  to  fill  in  between  or  to 
put  on  top.  Weigh  out  for  each  100  pounds  of  meat  8  pounds  of  salt, 
2  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  2  ounces  of  saltpeter.  Dissolve  all  in 
4  gallons  of  water,  and  cover  the  meat  with  the  brine.  For  summer 
use  it  will  be  safest  to  boil  the  brine  before  using.  In  that  case  it 
should  be  thoroughlj'  cooled  before  it  is  used.  For  winter  curing  it 
is  not  necessary  to  boil  the  brine.  Bacon  strips  should  remain  in  this 
brine  four  to  six  weeks,  hams  six  to  eight  weeks.  This  is  a  standard 
recipe  and  has  given  the  l>est  of  satisfaction.  Hams  and  bacon  cured 
in  the  spring  will  keep  rig^t  through  the  summer  after  they  are 
smoked.  The  meat  will  be  sweet  and  palatable  if  it  is  properly  smoked, 
and  the  flavor  will  be  good. 

DRY-CITRED    PORK. 

For  each  100  pounds  of  meat  weigh  out  5  pounds  of  salt,  2  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar,  and  2  ounces  of  saltpeter,  and  mix  them  thor- 
oughly. Kub  the  meat  once  every  three  days  with  a  third  of  the  mix- 
ture. While  the  meat  is  curing  it  is  best  to  have  it  packed  in  a  barreJ 
or  tight  box.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  is  advisable  to  have  two 
barrels,  and  to  transfer  the  meat  from  one  to  the  other  each  time  it  is 
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rubbed.  After  the  last  rubbing  the  meat  should  lie  in  the  barrel  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  when  it  will  be  cured  and  ready  to  smoke.  To 
cure  nicely  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  cool  and  leather  moist  place  in  which 
to  keep  it.  This  recipe  should  not  be  used  where  the  meat  must  be 
kept  in  a  warm  and  dry  place,  as  the  preservatives  will  not  penetrate 
easily  and  uniformly. 

HEADCHEESE. 

Cut  a  hog's  head  into  four  pieces.  Eemove  the  brain,  ears,  skin, 
snout,  and  eyes.  Cut  off  the  fattest  parts  for  lard.  Put  the  lean  and 
bony  parts  to  soak  overnight  in  cold  water  in  order  to  extract  the 
blood  and  dirt.  When  the  head  is  cleaned  put  it  over  the  fire  to  boil, 
using  water  enough  to  cover  it.  Boil  until  the  meat  separates  readily 
from  the  bone.  Then  remove  it  from  the  fire  and  pick  out  all  of  the 
bones.  Drain  off  the  liquor,  saving  a  part  of  it  for  future  use.  Chop 
the  meat  up  finely  with  a  chopping  knife.  Return  it  to  the  kettle  and 
pour  on  enough  of  the  liquor  to  cover  the  meat.  Let  it  boil  slowly 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pep- 
per just  before  removing  it  from  the  fire.  Turn  it  into  a  shallow  pan 
or  dish.  Cover  with  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  and  put  on  a  board  with 
a  weight  to  make  it  solid.  When  cold  it  should  be  sliced  thinly  and 
served  without  further  cooking. 


This  article  of  food  is  made  just  as  headcheese  is  until  the  bones 
are  removed  and  the  meat  chopped,  when  the  liquor  is  added  and  the 
dish  returned  to  the  stove  to  boil.  Corn  meal  is  then  stirred  in  until 
the  contents  are  as  thick  as  corn-meal  mush.  Stir  it  constantly  for 
the  first  fifteen  minutes,  then  set  it  back  on  the  stove  to  boil  slowly 
for  an  hour.  WTien  it  is  done  pour  it  into  a  shallow  dish  to  mold. 
When  cold  it  is  sliced  thin  and  fried. 

PICKLED    pig's   feet.  • 

Soak  the  pig's  feet  for  twelve  hours  in  cold  water.  Scrape  them 
clean  and  remove  the  toes.  Boil  until  soft;  four  to  five  hours  will 
usually  be  required.  Salt  them  when  partially  done.  Pack  them  in 
a  stone  jar  and  cover  with  hot,  spiced  vinegar.  They  are  served  cold, 
or  split  and  fried  in  a  batter  made  of  eggs,  flour,  milk,  and  butter. 

TRYING   OUT   LARD. 

Only  the  best  of  fat  should  be  used  for  choice  lard.  Leaf  fat  is  the 
best.  The  back  strip  of  the  side  also  makes  nice  lard,  as  do  the  ham, 
shoulder,  and  neck  trimmings.  Gut  fat  should  never  be  mixed  with 
the  leaf  and  back  fat.  It  makes  a  strong-smelling  lard  and  should  be 
kept  separate.     All  scraps  of  lean  meat  should  be  cut  out  of  the  fat 
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before  trying  out,  as  they  are  very  likely  to  stick  to  the  kettle  and  get 
scorched,  giving  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  lard.  When  pref)aring 
the  fat  for  trying  cut  it  into  pieces  from  1  to  H  inches  square.  They 
should  be  nearly  equal  in  size,  so  that  they  will  try  out  in  about  the 
same  time.  Fill  a  clean  kettle  about  three-fourths  full  and  put  in  a 
quart  of  water,  or,  if  convenient,  a  quart  of  hot  lard.  One  or  the 
other  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  fat  from  burning  before  the  heat  is 
sufficient  to  bring  out  the  grease.  Keep  the  kettle  over  a  moderate 
fire  until  the  cracklings  are  brown  and  light  enough  to  float.  Frequent 
stirring  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  burning.  When  done  remove 
from  the  stove  and  allow  to  cool  slightly,  and  then  strain  through  a 
muslin  cloth  into  a  largo  jar.  Stir  it  occasionally'  until  it  is  cool  enough 
to  begin  to  solidify.  If  pails  or  smaller  jars  are  to  be  filled  the  lard 
should  be  dipped  out  while  just  warm  enough  to  be  liquid.  Stirring 
while  the  lard  is  cooling  tends  to  whiten  it  and  make  it  smoother.  A 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  saleratus  added  to  each  100  pounds  of  fat  has  a 
like  effect. 

SAUSAGE. 

Pork  sausage  should  be  made  only  from  clean,  fresh  pork.  To  each 
3  pounds  of  lean  pork  add  1  pound  of  fat.  As  the  pork  usually  used 
for  sausage  is  the  shoulder,  neck,  and  lean  trimmings,  the  sausage  is 
quite  likely  to  be  too  fat  unless  part  of  the  fat  is  removed  and  used 
for  lard.  Mix  the  fat  and  lean  meat  together  in  chopping.  Where  a 
rotary  cutter  is  used  it  is  best  to  cut  the  meat  twice.  After  it  is  cut 
the  first  time  spread  it  out  thinly  and  season.  One  ounce  of  pure, 
fine  salt,  one-half  ounce  of  ground  black  pepper,  and  one-half  ounce 
of  pure  leaf  sage,  rubbed  fine,  to  each  4  pounds  of  meat  will  suit  the 
taste  of  most  persons.  The  seasoning  should  be  sprinkled  thinW  over 
the  cut  meat  and  the  meat  again  run  through  the  cutter  to  mix  the 
seasoning  thoroughly.  This  method  will  give  a  more  even  mixing  of 
the  spices  than  can  be  obtained  by  working  it  with  the  hands.  For 
immediate  use  the  sausage  may  be  packed  away  in  stone  jars  or  crocks, 
to  be  sliced  for  frying.  Many  people  stuff  it  into  casings  made  from 
the  small  intestines  of  the  hog.  When  this  is  done  the  intestines 
must  be  turned  inside  out  and  carefully  cleaned. 

Casings  for  sausage  <!an  be  bought  for  about  3  cents  a  pound.  At 
this  price  it  will  hardly  pay  to  bother  cleaning  them  for  home  use. 
The  bought  casings  are  more  uniform  in  size  and  strength  and  will 
usually  give  better  satisfaction.  A  good  substitute  for  casings  may 
be  had  in  narrow  muslin  bags.  These,  when  filled,  should  be  2i  or  3 
inches  in  diameter  and  18  to  24  inches  long.  Stuff  the  sausage  in 
tightly  by  hand  and  hang  in  a  cool  place.  If  the  sausage  is  to  be  kept 
for  some  time  melted  lard  should  be  rubbed  over  the  outside  of  the 
bag.  This  excludes  the  air.  Sausage  may  be  kept  for  some  time  in  a 
large  jar  if  a  thin  coat  of  lard  is  put  over  the  top. 
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Mixed  sausage  may  be  made  from  a  mixture  of  pork  and  beef  in 
almost  any  proportion.  It  is  the  custom  on  many  farms  to  kill  three 
or  four  hogs  and  a  beef  during  the  winter  for  the  year's  supply  of 
meat.  When  this  plan  is  followed  a  nice  supply  of  sausage  can  be 
made  from  the  trimmings.  Sausage  should  not  contain  too  much  fat. 
A  good  proportion  is  2  pounds  of  lean  pork,  1  pound  of  fat  pork,  and 
1  pound  of  lean  beef.  Chop  together  fine  and  season  the  same  as  pork 
sausage.  Pack  in  jars,  muslin  bags,  or  casings.  Many  people  prefer 
this  to  clear  pork  sausage,  as  it  is  not  so  fat. 

HAMBURG   STEAK. 

This  is  made  from  lean  beef  by  running  it  through  a  sausage  cutter. 
A  very  little  fat  should  be  added  to  the  lean  beef  to  make  it  juicy. 
It  should  be  run  through  the  cutter  twice  before  using  and  salted 
slightly.  A  small  amount  of  sugar-cured  bacon  is  sometimes  cut  in 
with  the  beef  to  add  flavor.  Lean  beef  from  the  round  makes  the 
choicest  Hamburg,  but  neck  pieces,  flanks,  and  trimmings  are  fre- 
quently used.  Hamburg  steak  is  not  stuflFed  into  casings,  but  left  in 
bulk  and  made  into  patties  for  frying. 

BOLOGNA    SAUSAGE. 

To  ea(ih  10  pounds  of  lean  beef  use  1  pound  of  fat  pork,  or  bacon  if 
preferred.  Chop  finely  and  season  with  1  ounce  of  salt  to  each  4 
pounds  of  meat,  1  ounce  of  the  best  black  pepper  (ground,  pure)  to 
each  6  pounds  of  meat,  and  a  little  ground  coriander.  Stuff  into 
casings  called  beef  "middles"  or  beef  "rounds."  If  stuflFed  into 
middles,  make  the  sausages  10  or  12  inches  long  and  allow  them  to 
hang  straight.  If  stuffed  into  rounds  make  them  12  to  15  inches  long, 
and  tie  the  ends  together  so  as  to  form  rings.  Smoke  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours.  Cook  in  boiling  water  until  the  sausages  float.  Dry  on  cleaa 
hay  or  straw  in  the  sun  and  hang  away  in  a  cool  place  until  wanted. 

CASINGS. 

Sausage  casings  are  the  intestines  of  hogs,  cattle,  or  sheep  which 
have  been  emptied  and  cleaned.  They  are  turned  inside  out  and 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  lye  or  limewater,  thoroughly  washed,  and  then 
salted  down.  When  cleaned  and  put  up  by  a  reputable  packer  they 
are  as  good  as  when  cleaned  at  home,  and  when  they  can  be  bought 
at  a  reasonable  price  it  hardly  pays  to  clean  them  for  home  use.  The 
casings  from  different  animals  are  used  for  the  various  kinds  of  sau- 
sages. Beef  casings  are  of  three  kinds — "  rounds,"  made  from  the 
small  intestines;  "bungs,"  made  from  the  large  intestines;  and  "mid- 
dles," made  from  that  part  of  the  entrails  leading  from  the  bung  to 
the  rectum.  The  "rounds"  a. 3  used  for  Bologna,  the  "bungs"  for 
Bologna,  ham, and  blood  sausage, and  the  "middles"  for  Bologna  and 
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summer  sausage.  Hog  casings  are  made  from  the  small  intestines  of 
the  hog,  and  are  used  mainly  for  pork  link  sausage.  Sheep  casings  are 
from  the  small  intestines  of  sheep,  and  are  commonly  used  for  Wiener- 
wurst and  other  small  sausages. 

SMOKING    OF   MEATS. 

Pickled  and  cured  meats  ai*e  smoked  to  aid  in  their  preservation  and 
to  give  flavor  and  palatabilit3\  The  creosote  formed  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  wood  closes  the  pores  to  some  extent,  excluding  the  air, 
and  is  objectionable  to  insects. 

HOUSE    AND    FUEL. 

The  smokehouse  should  be  8  or  10  feet  high  to  give  the  best  results 
and  of  a  size  suited  to  the  amount  of  meat  likely  to  be  smoked.  One 
6  by  8  feet  will  be  large  enough  for  ordinary  farm  use.  Ample  ven- 
tilation should  be  provided  to  carry  oflf  the  warm  air  in  order  to 
prevent  overheating  the  meat.  Small  openings  under  the  eaves  or  a 
chimney  in  the  roof  will  be  sufficient  if  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily 
controlled.  A  fire  pot  outside  of  the  house  proper  with  a  flue 
through  which  the  smoke  may  be  conducted  to  the  meat  chamber 
gives  the  best  conditions  for  smoking.  When  this  can  not  well  be 
arranged  a  fire  may  be  built  on  the  floor  of  the  house  and  the  meat 
shielded  by  a  sheet  of  metal.  Where  the  meat  can  be  hung  6  or  7  feet 
above  the  fire  this  precaution  need  not  be  taken.  The  construction 
should  be  such  as  to  allow  the  smoke  to  pass  up  freely  over  the  meat 
and  out  of  the  house,  though  rapid  circulation  is  at  the  expense  of  f  ueL 

Brick  or  stone  houses  are  best,  though  the  first  cost  is  greater  than 
if  they  are  built  of  lumber.  Large  dry-goods  boxes  and  even  barrels 
may  })o  made  to  ser\'e  as  smokehouses  where  only  small  amounts  of 
jneat  are  to  be  smoked.  The  care  of  meat  in  such  sul>stitutes  is  so 
much  more  difficult  and  the  results  so  much  less  satisfactory  that  a 
permanent  place  should  be  provided  if  possible. 

The  best  fuel  for  smoking  meats  is  green  hickory  or  maple  wood, 
smothered  with  sawdust  of  the  same  material.  Hard  wood  of  any 
kind  is  preferable  to  soft  wood.  Resinous  woods  should  never  be  used, 
as  they  are  likely  to  impart  bad  flavors  to  the  product  Com  cobs 
are  the  best  substitute  for  hard  wood  and  may  be  used  if  dosired.  Soft 
wood  and  corn  cobs  give  off  large  amounts  of  carbon  in  burning,  and 
this  is  deposited  on  the  meat,  making  it  dark  in  color  and  I'ank  flavored. 
Juniper  berries  and  fragrant  woods  are  sometimes  added  to  the  fire  to 
flavor  the  meat. 

FILLING    THE    HOUSE. 

Meat  that  is  to  be  smoked  should  be  removed  from  the  brine  two  or 
throe  daj'j  before  being  put  in  the  smokehouse.     If  it  lias  been  cured 
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in  a  strong  brine,  it  will  be  best  to  soak  the  pieces  in  cold  water  over- 
night to  prevent  a  crust  of  salt  from  forming  on  the  outside  when 
drained.  Washing  the  meat  in  tepid  water  and  scrubbing  clean  with 
a  brush  is  a  good  practice.  The  pieces  should  then  be  hung  up  to 
drain  for  a  day  or  two.  When  drained  they  may  be  hung  in  the 
house.  All  should  be  suspended  below  the  ventilators  and  should 
hang  so  that  no  two  pieces  come  in  contact,  as  ^is  would  prevent 
unifoiTO  smoking. 

KEEPING    UP   THE   FIRE. 

A  slow  fire  may  then  be  started,  warming  up  the  meat  gradually. 
During  the  winter  months  in  cold  climates  it  is  best  to  keep  the  fire 
going  continually  until  the  smoking  is  complete,  holding  the  tempera- 
ture at  about  the  same  point.  If  the  fire  is  allowed  to  die  down,  the 
meat  becomes  cold  and  the  smoke  does  not  penetrate  readily.  This 
results  in  heavy  smoke  on  the  outside  and  very  little  on  the  inner  por- 
tions of  the  meat.  During  the  spring  months  and  in  the  summer  a 
light  fire  may  be  started  every  second  or  third  day  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  the  meat  being  allowed  to  hang  in  the  smokehouse  until  suffi- 
cienth"  colored.  When  the  fire  is  kept  going  steadily  and  an  even 
temperature  is  maintained,  twentj^-four  to  thirty -six  hours  will  be 
required  to  finish  one  lot  of  meat.  Smoke  will  not  peneti-ate  frozen 
meat  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  extract  all  frost  from  it  before  filling 
the  house.  The  house  should  be  kept  dark  at  all  times  to  prev^ent  flies 
entering.  As  soon  as  smoked  suflSciently  the  meat  should  be  cooled 
by  opening  the  ventilators  or  doors.  When  hard  and  firm  it  may  be 
canvased  or  packed  away  for  summer  use. 

KEEPING   SMOKED   MEATS. 

Smoked  meat  may  be  left  in  the  smokehouse  for  some  time  during 
moderate  weather.  The  house  should  be  kept  perfectly  dark  and  well 
enough  ventilated  to  prevent  dampness.  A  dr}',  cool  cellar  or  an  attic 
with  free  circulation  will  be  a  satisfactory  place  for  smoked  meats  at 
all  seasons  if  it  is  kept  dark  and  flies  are  excluded. 

If  to  be  held  only  a  short  time,  hams  and  bacon  will  need  only  to  be 
hung  out  separately  without  covering.  For  longer  keeping  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wrap  them  first  in  paper  and  then  in  burlaps,  canvas,  or 
muslin  and  bury  them  in  a  grain  bin  or  other  suitable  place,  the  object 
being  to  gain  a  uniform  temperature  and  to  keep  awa}^  insects.  A 
coat  of  ground  pepper  rubbed  into  the  piece  before  wrapping  will  be 
distasteful  to  them.  For  absolute  safe-keeping  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time,  it  is  essential  that  the  meat  be  thoroughly  cured.  After  it  is 
smoked  and  has  become  dry  on  the  surface  it  should  be  wrapped  in 
parchment  paper;  or  old  newspapers  will  do  where  parchment  can  not 
be  had.     Then  inclose  in  heavy  muslin  or  canvas,  and  cover  with  yel- 
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low  wash  or  ordinaiy  lime  whitewash,  glue  bein^  added.  Hang  each 
piece  out  so  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  other  pieces.  Do 
not  stack  in  piles. 

RECIPE   FOR   YELLOW   WASH. 

For  100  pounds  of  hams  6r  bacon  take — 

3  pounds  barytes  (barium  sulphate); 

0.06  pound  glue; 

0.08  pound  chrome  yellow  (lead  chromate);  and 

0.40  pound  flour. 

Fill  a  pail  half  full  of  water  and  mix  in  the  flour,  dissolving  all  lumps 
thoroughly.  Dissolve  the  chrome  in  a  quart  of  water  in  a  separate 
vessel  and  add  the  solution  and  the  glue  to  the  flour;  bring  the  whole 
to  a  boil  and  add  the  barytes  slowly,  stirring  constantl3\  Make  the 
wash  the  day  before  it  is  required.  Stir  it  frequently  when  using,  and 
apply  with  a  brush. 
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BACON  CURING  ON  THE  FARM." 

By  IvOUDON  M.  Douglas. 
PIG   FEEDING. 

The  great  extension  which  has  taken  place  during  recent  3'ears  in 
dairy  farming  has  made  pig  breeding  an  important  part  of  rural 
economy.  It  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  no  better  food 
for  raising  pigs  can  be  obtained  than  separated  milk,  provided  that 
the  butter  fat  which  has  been  taken  away  is  replaced  by  some  other 
source  of  fat,  and  provided  also  that  the  milk  is  pasteurized.  Milk  in 
the  complete  state  may.  be  set  down  as  the  perfect  food.  If,  there- 
fore, it  is  found  expedient  to  remove  the  fatty  matter,  very  little 
knowledge  will  be  necessary  to  devise  means  of  restoring  a  fatty 
equivalent.  Maize  meal,  together  with  potatoes,  would  seem  to  give 
the  best  results,  and  after  that  may  be  placed  a  mixture  of  barley 
meal  and  potatoes,  mixed  in  either  case  with  pasteurized,  separated 
milk.  The  rules  governing  pig  feeding  can  thus  be  reduced  to  great 
simplicity,  a  fact  which  is  fully  recognized.  Farmers  are  at  last  tak- 
ing to  pig  breeding  seriously,  as  the  agricultural  returns  clearl^'^  show. 
During  1902-03  the  total  increase  in  the  pig  population  of  the  British 
Isles  amounted  to  nearly  500,000,  whereas  in  Great  Britain  alone  the 
increase  was  17  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  or  over  380,000. 
This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  The  long  campaign  waged  against  disease, 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  at  last  been  successful,  and 
farmers  can  with  some  feeling  of  security  embark  on  this  business. 
As  the  signs  of  disease  become  scarcer  so  also^the  supplies  of  pork 
products- from  the  United  States  are  reported  short  and  unequal  to 
the  demand,  even  in  that  countr3^ 

CONDITIONS  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

It  was  from  the  United  States  that  we  received  the  bulk  of  our  for- 
eign bacon;  and  now  that  the  population  there  increases  so  rapidly, 
while  the  available  pig  supply  does  not  increase,  it  is  clear  that  the 
exports  of  surplus  bacon  must  grow  less  and  less. 

oThis  article,  which  is  copied  from  Farmer  and  Stockbreeder  Year  Book,  1904 
(London),  is  an  excellent  supplement  to  a  previous  article  by  Mr.  Douglas  on  the 
curing  of  bacon,  which  was  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1897. 
This  article  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  one  entitled  **Meat  on  the  farm," 
immediately  preceding  this  one. 
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The  economic  conditions  of  the  United  States  are  so  adjusting  them- 
selves that  we  have  to  rely  upon  our  own  produce  more  and  more. 
This  is  propitious  for  the  future  and  means  a  large  betterment  of  our 
rural  conditions.  We  have  for  many  years  been  relying  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  surplus  pig  products  of  other  countries,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  these  were  supplied  to  us  cheap,  and  we  have  thus  lost  the 
art  of  making  bacon  on  tbe  farm.  It  is  true  that  in  some  counties, 
notably  Yorkshire  and  Dumfriesshire,  home  curing  of  l>acon  still  lin- 
gers, but  only  in  a  perfunctory  way.  This  is  a  pity  and  can  easily  be 
altered,  for,  after  all,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  learning  the  business. 
A  very  ordinary  amount  of  intelligence  is  all  that  it^  i^equired. 

CTTRING   IN    A    SMALL   WAT. 

Farm  buildings  as  constructed  at  the  present  day  lend  themeelv^s  to 
such  an  extension  as  bacon  curing  in  a  small  way  requires.  There  is 
usually  a  dairy ,  and  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  very  cool.  That  is  the 
one  condition  necessary  for  successful  curing.  Coolness  must  be  pi'o- 
vided  above  everything.  More  tlian  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago 
Cobbctt  remarked:  ''Confined  air,  though  cool,  will  taint  meat  sooner 
than  the  midday  sun  accompanied  with  a  breeze."^  It  is  difficult  to 
a^ree  with  much  that  Cobbett  writes,  but  in  the  statement  given  he 
surely  could  not  have  written  more  concisely  a  truth  well  rocognhaed 
at  the  present  day.  Coolness  is  a  necessary  condition  of  good  bacon 
curing,  but  it  must  be  a  fresh  coolness.  Now,  it  is  «asy  to  iuiagine 
such  a  place  as  pai-t  of  the  ordinary  buildings  of  a  farm.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  excavate.  The  old  notion  that  a  cellar  must  be  under- 
ground is  exploded.  You  can  get  quite  as  low  a  temperatui'e  on  the 
ground  level  if  you  are  careful  in  your  construction.  You  can,  too, 
the  more  easily  get  fresh  air  when  you  want  it. 

A  small  establishment  capable  of  handling  a  few  pigs  at  a  time  would 
consist  of  a  slaughterhouse,  a  C/ellai*  with  curing  beds  and  pickle  tanks, 
and  a  smokehouse,  and  would  cover  a  space  of,  say,  28  by  22  feet.  Jt 
would  be  quite  iK)ssifele  to  do  without  a  regular  slaughterhouse,  but 
such  would  undoubtedly  be  advantageous  in  man^^  wajs.  We  will 
assume  therefore  that  a  slaughterhouse  will  be  provided.  In  it  will 
be  the  necessary  appliances,  which  consist  of — 

1.  A  windlass  for  hoisting  the  pigs  to  the  sticking  bar. 

2.  Singeing  furnace. 

8.  Cold-water  tank  for  cooling  the  carcas^ee  after  they  are  singed. 

4.  Track  bar  on  which  to  dress  and  dismember  the  carcasses. 

5.  A  few  small  tools,  such  as  knives,  saw,  chopper,  and  also  some 
comxnicnt  receptacles,  such  as  pails. 

Opening  from  the  slaughterhouse  will  be  the  cellar.     The  walls,  if  . 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  should  always  l)e  built  with  a  hoUow  space 

"Cottage  Economy,  ed.  1835,  p.  116. 
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SO  as  to  prevent  radiation  as  far  as  possible.     Bound  three  sides  there 
should  be  a  raised  stone  bench,  having  flagstones  on  the  top.     The 


Fig.  67.— Plan  of  slaughterhouse. 

\ridth  should  be  al)Out  3  feet  0  inches,  and  not  onl}^  should  the  flagstones 
be  sloped  downward  from  the  front  to  the  wall,  but  a  channel  should 


Fig.  58.— Pickle  pump. 


also  be  formed  so  that  pickle  when  formed  will  run  right  round  and 
discharge  into  a  pickle  tank  at  the  far  end.     In  the  center  of  the  place 
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a  stone  bench  should  also  be  constructed  similar  to  the  bench  round  the 
walls  and  sloped  also  in  the  direction  of  another  pickle  tank.  The 
pickle  tanks  collect  all  the  pickle  which  is  formed  in  the  curing,  and 
this  can  be  used  either  for  pumping  the  bacon,  or  the  tanks  are  used  for 
containing  heads,  feet,  houghs,  etc.,  which  are  always  cured  in  pickle. 

SMOKING. 

The  smoke  stove  should  have  a  few  bars  fixed  at  a  convenient  height, 
so  that  bacon  and  hams  can  be  hung  on  them  sufficienth'  above  the 
fire  not  to  get  melted.  The  height  of  the  cellar  need  not  be  greater 
than  7  to  8  feet,  and,  as  has  been  indicated,  it  should  be  pretty  solidly 
constructed.  There  need  not  be  any  windows,  inasmuch  as  sunlight 
destroys  the  color  of  bacon.  Any  ventilation  that  may  be  necessary 
can  be  provided  by  means  of  an  opening  ventilator  near  the  ceiling 
and  which  can  be  opened  occasionally.  The  opening  of  the  doors  will, 
however,  provide  nearly  all  the  ventilation  necessary.  The  height  of 
the  slaughterhouse  had  better  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  cellar,  say 
18  feet,  if  possible,  to  the  wall  plate.  The  roof  should  be  of  corrugated 
iron  with  plenty  of  ventilation  all  round.  There  can  not  be  too  much 
freely  circulating  air  in  this  department. 

HANDLING   THE   PIGS. 

In  such  a  structure  the  process  of  handling  the  pigs  is  very  simple. 
The  pigs,  having  first  been  well  rested  in  the  adjoining  pigpens,  are 
driven  one  by  one  into  the  sticking  pen,  where  a  shackling  chain  is  at 
once  passed  round  one  of  the  hind  legs,  and  the  animal  is  hoisted  onto 
the  sticking  bar,  hanging  head  downward.  In  this  position  a  knife  is 
passed  quickly  through  the  neck  in  the  direction  of  the  aorta,  or  main 
blood  vessel  of  the  heart,  and  quickly  withdrawn.  The  blood  at  once 
rushes  out,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  animal  is  dead.  It  is  then 
pushed  along  the  bar  and  dropped  onto  the  table  of  the  singeing 
furnace,  from  whence  it  is  carried  by  means  of  a  little  overhead 
trolley  into  the  furnace  itself.  Here  it  rests  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
and  is  at  once  withdrawn  and  plunged  into  the  cold  bath  alongside. 
From  this  it  is  raised,  either  by  a  windlass  or  by  hand,  onto  the  track 
bar,  and  is  scraped  by  means  of  a  flat  scraper.  (The  pig  is  suspended 
by  the  hind  legs  by  means  of  a  gambrel  passed  through  the  sinews.) 
As  soon  as  the  black  matter  is  removed  by  the  flat  semper  the  carcass  is 
washed  by  throwing  a  few  scoopf  uls  of  water  upon  it,  and  is  opened  and 
the  offal  removed.  Each  portion  of  this  has  a  separate  use  and  value, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  so  as  not  to  waste  any  portion.  The 
intestines  should  be  cleansed  and  salted  and  used  for  sausage  making. 
The  heart  and  liver  can  be  used  as  wholesome  food.  The  lard  should 
be  hung  up  to  cool  and  harden,  and  should  be  rendered  down  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  kidneys  and  steaks  are  tidbits  which  can 
easily  be  disposed  of. 
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WHEN   THE   OFFAL  IS   REMOVED. 

The  carcass  when  freed  from  offal  should  then  be  divided  and  the 
vertebral  column  removed.  There  will  then  be  two  sides,  to  one  of 
which  will  be  attached  the  head.  This  should  be  removed,  as  also 
should  the  fore  feet.  The  sides  should  then  be  left  hanging  up  to  cool 
and  diy.  Usually  this  means  hanging  them  till  next  morning,  when, 
if  the  weather  is  cool,  they  will  be  ready  to  be  put  into  salt  and  be 
cured.  In  the  meantime  such  offal  as  the  head  and  feet  should  be 
attended  to.  The  head  should  be  cut  in  two — the  lower  jaw  removed 
from  the  upper.  This,  with  the  tongue  still  in  it,  should  be  cured  in 
pickle  and  smoked.  It  is  known  as  a  ''  Bath  chap."  The  top  part  of 
the  head  should  be  split  in  two  and  the  brains  removed.  The  two 
pieces  should  then  be  cured  in  pickle,  and  form  a  nice  dish  when 
cooked. 

WILTSHIRE   METHOD. 

The  main  business  is  to  cure  the  sides,  and  first  of  all  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  pumping  pickle.  This  pickle  is  very 
important,  as  it  is  required  for  injecting  into  the  meat,  and  consists  of — 

55  pounds  salt, 

5  pounds  dry  antiseptic, 

4  pounds  fine  saltpeter, 
1  ounce  sal  prunella, 

5  ounces  cane  sugar, 

made  up  to  20  gallons  with  pure  spring  water  and  stirred  till  all  the 
ingredients  are  dissolved.  Should  it  not  become  clear  it  will  be  neces- 
sary then  to  boil  it  and  skim  off  the  thick  matter  which  will  rise  to  the 
top. 

The  sides  are  cut  down  from  the  hanging  bar  and  trimmed  nicely; 
the  sparerib  is  removed  and  the  blade  bone  drawn  out.  The  pumping 
pickle  is  then  injected  all  over  the  fleshy  parts,  so  that  the  meat  is 
permeated  at  once  with  it.  Immediately  this  is  done  the  sides  are  laid 
on  the  curing  benches  and  sprinkled  over  with  an  equal  mixture  of 
dry  antiseptic  and  saltpeter.  On  the  top  of  this  is  laid  a  heavy  coat- 
ing of  fine  salt,  and  the  curing  then  begins.  It  is  not  necessary  to  touch 
the  sides  again  for  about  fourteen  days,  when  they  will  be  cured  mild 
and  can  be  taken  out,  washed,  and  dried,  if  mild-cured  meat  is  desired. 
For  keeping  meat,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  replenish  the  salt 
at  about  the  fourteenth  day  and  leave  it  for  another  seven  days  any- 
way. This  treatment  will  be  necessary  for  sides  weighing  about  60 
pounds  each;  for  heavier  sides  a  longer  time  in  salt  will  be  necessary, 
both  for  mild-cured  and  for  long-cured  meats.  At  the  end  of  the  cure 
the  meat  should  be  taken  up  and  washed  in  cold  fresh  water,  dried 
with  a  cloth,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  If  wanted  smoked,  three  days' 
smoking  will  be  sufficient.  Sometimes  pea  meal  is  dusted  over  the 
H.  Doc.  743,  5a-2 25 
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sides  before  they  are  placed  in  the  smoke  stove;  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  taste.  In  any  case  they  should  be  dusted  ovei*  with  some  dry  anti- 
septic, and  some  should  always  be  dusted  into  the  "pocket  holes"  so 
as  to  prevent  any  chance  of  their  being  attacked  by  taiat  or  flies. 

OTHER   SYSTEMS. 

The  foregoing  refers  to  what  is  commonly  described  as  Wiltahir© 
bacon.  There  are,  however,  many  other  ways  of  dealing  with  sides. 
They  nmy  be  cut  into  sections  and  cured  in  separate  pieces.  Hams 
may  be  wanted,  and  in  that  case  some  modification  of  the  process  of 
curing  would  be  necessary.  The  same  pumping  pickle  would  do,  but 
it  should  not  be  pumped  all  over  the  ham,  only  into  the  blood  vein, 
and  that  after  the  ham  haa  been  purged  by  resting  in  pickle  overnight 
The  dry-curing  process  would  then  be  the  same  as  with  bacon.  With 
hams  special  care  is  necessary  to  have  the  shank  low  down  and  the 
cut  surface  raised.  This  insures  the  pickle  sinking  into  the  ham  as  it 
is  formed. 

Generally  speaking,  where  hams  and  other  products  are  made,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  meat  available  for  sausages.  •  These  can  be  prepared 
easily  enough  by  means  of  the  small  hand  sausage  machines,  which 
are  obtainable  everywhere.  There  are  many  recipes  published  for  the 
making  of  these,  but  it  is  rather  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
refer  to  them  here.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  said  tiaat  for  a  very 
trifling  expenditure  a  complete  sausage-making  outfit  is  procurable, 
and  whenever  bacon  curing  on  the  farm  is  carried  on  not  the  least 
profitable  part  of  the  business  will  be  the  production  of  homemade 
sausages. 
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KETNDEEE  AN»  CARIBOU. 

By  C.  C.  Geobgison,  M.  S., 
Special  agent  in  charge  of  Almka  Agricultural  Experiment  SlationSy  Office  of  Experimmt 

Stations. 

The  reindeer  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  caribou  of  America  are 
usually  considered  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  species,  Jiangife?' 
tarandixs,  though  some  distinguished  scientists  recognize  seven  differ- 
ent species.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  they  may  be  considered 
as  one. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION. 

The  reindeer  constitutes  one  of  the  several  genera  into  which  the 
deer  family  is  di\dded,  and,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  its  use- 
fulness to  man,  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  member  of  this  family. 
Its  range  in  the  wild  state,  though  extensive,  is  confined  to  northern 
latitudes.  On  the  American  continent  it  is  found  from  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  along  the  Alaskan  range,  even  below  the  boundary  of 
the  United  States  in  the  west,  and  in  the  east  through  Labrador  to  New 
Brunswick  and  Nei^'foundland,  while  on  the  plains  it  does  not  reach 
down  so  far.  In  Newfoundland,  which  is  as  yet  but  thinly  settled,  and 
the  settlemeote  located  chiefly  in  the  south  and  southeast  portion  of 
&e  Island,  ihere  are  still  large  herds  of  caribou,  which  feed  in  summer 
on  the  barren  highlands  of  the  north  and  in  winter  migrate  to  the 
wooded  districts  in  the  south.  Caribou,  it  is  reported,  are  likewise  still 
found  in  the  hilly  districts  of  New  Brunswick  and  adjoining  districts. 
In  the  interior  of  Alaska  caribou  is  the  most  important  game  animal, 
though  it  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  regions  most  frequented 
by  the  jMrospector  and  miner.  In  the  Kenai  Peninsula  caribou  are 
still  found,  but  they  are  scarce.  Its  range  is  here  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  moose.  Both  occupy  the  woods  in  winter  and  in 
Bummer  both  seek  relief  from  mosquitoes  by  going  to  open  groutid, 
the  caribou  seeking  the  mountains,  while  the  moose  is  more  inclined 
to  go  to  the  grassy  meadows  along  the  seacoast  to  escape  iixe  pest.  In 
the  interior  of  Alaska  there  are  still  large  regions  imexploited  where 
caribou  are  found  in  numbers,  but  they  are  scarce  along  the  trails.  In 
feet,  they  are  nowhere  numerous,  except  in  the  foothills  of  the  range 
in  which  Mount  MoKinley  is  the  principal  peak.  Small  herds  are 
scattered  all  through  the  northern  plains  of  the  continent  to  the  Arctic 
Ooeaa. 
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In  Europe  it  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia  in  the  same  regions  as  the  domestic  reindeer.  In  the  Scandi- 
navian range  it  extends  well  down  toward  the  south,  and  in  Russia  it 
is  said  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, but  not  in  the  Caucasus.  It  is  likewise  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  northern  Siberia  and  in  the  mountains  as  far  south  as  lati- 
tude 62*^.  Reindeer  are  especially  numerous  in  eastern  Siberia,  in 
Kamchatka,  and  in  the  region  bordered  by  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  where 
they  are  largely  domesticated.  They  have  been  imported  into  Iceland, 
where  they  have  escaped  from  domestication  and  now  run  wild  in 
great  herds.  They  are  found  in  Greenland,  and,  more  wonderful 
still,  in  Spitzbergen,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  nearly 
400  miles  north  of  Norway,  stretching  from  latitude  76^  30^  to  80^  30'. 
Sportsmen  have  killed  reindeer  there  by  the  thousand.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  long  way  north  of  the  northern  limit  of  tree  growth.  The 
forest  of  more  southern  latitudes  is  here  represented  only  by  willows 
a  few  inches  high.  There  are  some  flowering  plants,  but  the  principal 
vegetation  consists  of  mosses  and  lichen,  on  which  the  reindeer  feed. 
In  short,  the  range  of  the  reindeer  and  caribou  is  bounded  by  the 
isothermal  line  which  determines  the  character  of  the  vegetation  on 
which  they  feed.  They  apparently  prefer  a  species  of  lichen  ( Cla- 
donia  rangiferina)^  which  for  this  reason  is  commonly  called  "reindeer 
moss,"  but  they  eat  also  other  cryptogams,  and  they  are  very  fond 
of  mushrooms.  In  summer  they  browse  much  on  willows  and  other 
brush,  as  well  as  grass. 

In  a  former  epoch  the  reindeer  inhabited  all  of  Europe,  even  down 
to  the  Mediteri'anean,  having  apparently  been  driven  south  by  the 
advancing  ice.  Its  remains  have  been  found  in  France  and  elsewhere 
in  continental  Europe  and  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland. 

TWO   RACES   OF  CARIBOU. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  America  there  are  two  races  of  the 
caribou,  commonly  named  after  the  range  they  occupy.  One  is  called 
the  Woodland  caribou,  and  occupies  the  southern  limit  of  the  range; 
it  feeds  largely  on  grasses,  and  migrates  southward  in  summer.  The 
other,  which  is  known  as  the  Barren  Ground  caribou,  follows  the 
receding  cold  weather  to  the  northward  in  summer,  and  goes  to  the 
woods,  when  it  goes  there  at  all,  only  in  winter.  The  two  differ  in 
size,  the  northern  type  being  the  larger;  they  differ  also  in  the  antlers, 
which  in  the  northern  type  are  more  palmated — that  is,  flattened — 
than  in  the  southern  type.  These  and  other  slight  differences  maj'  be 
sufficient  to  separate  the  species — they  are  certainly  varieties;  but  it 
is  worth  noting  that  no  one  thinks  of  erecting  new  species  among  our 
domestic  cattle.     And  yet  there  are  more  marked  diffei^ences  between 
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a  Jersey  and  a  Galloway,  for  instance,  or  a  Merino  sheep  and  a  Black- 
faced  Scotch,  or  between  a  racer  and  a  Shire  horse,  than  between 
these  groups  of  the  reindeer. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Reindeer  vary  much  in  size.  An  abundant  food  supply  is  an 
important  factor  in  their  development,  as  in  the  case  of  other  animals. 
Again,  breed — perhaps  we  should  call  it  race — chai-acteristics  are 
another  factor  influenoing  size.  In  some  portions  of  Siberia  the  rein- 
deer is  much  larger  than  in  Lapland.  Some  domestic  deer  in  that 
region  stand  5  feet  high,  can  carry  200  pounds  on  their  backs,  and 
are  quite  generally  used  for  riding.  There  is  more  variation  in  size 
among  the  wild  deer  than  among  domesticated  ones,  the  largest  being 
found  among  the  former;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  a  large 
number,  the  domesticated  deer  will  average  larger  than  the  wild. 

Compared  with  other  members  of  the  deer  tribe,  it  is  not  a  graceful 
animal.  The  head  is  large,  muzzle  broad,  neck  short,  set  low,  and 
usually  carried  horizontally.  When  the  animal  walks  the  top  line  of 
the  neck  is  below  that  of  the  back.  The  withers  are  high,  reaching 
above  the  line  of  the  back;  shoulders  rather  heavy,  with  prominent 
shoulder  points,  though  when  the  animal  is  in  good  condition  they 
blend  pretty  well  with  the  thick  base  of  the  neck.  The  back  is  nar- 
row, rump  sloping;  hind  quarters  light;  flank  low  and  quite  full; 
underline  nearly  parallel  with  the  back.  In  the  fawns  the  legs  seem 
disproportionally  long,  but  in  the  mature  animal  they  appear,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  short;  the  forelegs  arc  straight,  but  the  hind  legs 
are  crooked  and  spreading  outward  from  the  hock  as  if  to  brace  the 
hind  quarters  and  prevent  their  wabbling  sidewise.  The  feet  are 
large,  and  the  hoofs  spread  when  pressed  against  the  ground — a  pro- 
vision of  nature  which  aids  the  animal  to  get  over  soft  snow  or  mud. 

In  color  the  caribou  is  grayish  brown,  darker  in  summer,  lighter  in 
winter;  and  while  this,  too,  is  the  prevailing  color  of  the  domestic 
i*eindeer,  the  latter  vary  more  than  the  wild  ones,  some  being  spotted, 
others  almost  white.  All  are  lighter  on  neck,  shoulders,  and  belly 
than  on  the  back.  The  coat  is  exceedingly  thick,  longer  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  and  under  the  neck  the  hair  is  some  5  or  6  inches 
long,  but  there  is  no  mossy  undercoat  such  as  most  animals  indigenous 
to  arctic  latitudes  have.  One  peculiarity  of  the  hair  of  the  Alaskan 
caribou  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning,  as  I  have  not  seen  it  referred  to 
elsewhere,  and  that  is  that  most  of  the  hairs  are  more  or  less  flattened, 
not  cylindrical;  the  cross  section  is  oblong,  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
as  much  as  three  times  broader  than  thick.  Moreover,  the  individual 
hairs  are  sinuous,  the  wave  lines  being  on  thfe  edges  of  the  hair,  so 
that  they  do  not  appear  wavy  when  viewed  on  the  edge.     The  hair  is 
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exceedingly  brittle  and  breaks  off  readily  when  handled.  For  this 
reason  caribou  and  reindeer  skins  do  not  make  good  rugs.  They  litter 
the  floor  continually  with  broken  hair.  The  summer  skins  are  better 
in  this  respect  than  the  winter  skins.  The  hide  is  thick  and  imper- 
vious to  water  to  a  marked  degree,  and  by  a  certain  mode  of  tanning 
practiced  by  the  I^pps  it  can  be  made  perfectly  impervious.  On  the 
face  and  lower  part  of  the  legs  the  skin  is  particularly  thick  and  dura- 
ble,  for  which  reason  the  Lapps  use  these  portions  for  footwear. 

A  unique  characteristic  of  the  species  is  that  \>oth  males  and  females 
have  horns  or  antlers.  They  shed  them  annually  in  March  and  April, 
after  which  a  new  pair  immediately  start  to  grow.  The  young  animal 
has  cylindrical  horns — nearly  straight — which  grow  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  length  the  first  summer,  but  as  it  grows  older  the  horns  become 
palmated  and  curve  outward  and  backward,  and  prongs,  or  branches, 
increase  in  number  annually  up  to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years. 
From  that  time  the  prongs  decrease  in  number  until  in  old  animals 
there  may  be  only  a  few  points  on  the  outer  ends  of  the  horns.  Jn  the 
prime  of  life  one  or  both  horns  produce  prongs  which  reach  down  over 
the  face,  called ''  brow  antlers."  The  size  of  the.  antlers  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  animal.  Antlers  of  females  are  smaller  than  those  of  males. 
Occasionally  a  pair  of  antlers  is  found  measuring  4  feet  in  length  and 
weighing  as  much  as  40  pounds,  but  this  is  extreme;  half  of  these 
figures  more  nearly  represents  the  average.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  ju^t 
what  function  they  fulfill  in  the  animal  economy.  They  appear  to  be 
a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  must 
be  a  vast  drain  on  the  system  to  furnish  nourishment  for  their  rapid 
and  prodigious  growth,  and  they  are  tender  and  of  little  use  for 
defense  during  the  summer  months  while  growing.  They  are  at  this 
season  covered  v^ith  skin,  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood 
vessels  and  a  fine  coat  of  hair,  when  they  are  technically  said  to  be 
"in  the  velvet."  They  are  full  grown  about  the  time  the  breeding 
season  begins  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  then  the  bulls  use  them 
freely  on  each  other,  but  otherwise  they  are  not  often  used  for  either 
defense  or  offense;  instead,  they  strike  their  antagonist  with  their 
fore  feet.  The  horn  is  soft,  spongy,  and  not  strong.  Nor  does  the 
animal  use  the  antlers  in  digging  away  the  snow  to  reach  the  moss 
underneath,  according  to  the  observations  of  reindeer  herders  and 
others;  this  is  done  with  the  feet  and  nose. 

The  writer  has  not  learned  if  any  of  the  modern  dehorning  fluids 
have  been  used  to  suppress  the  growth  of  horns  on  domestic  reindeer, 
but  it  would  appear  to  be  a  subject  worth  experimentation.  So  far 
as  known,  the  natural  life  of  the  caribou  is  about  fourteen  years,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  the  reindeer.  It  does  not  reach  its  prime  until  six 
or  seven  years  old. 
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DOMESTIC   REINDEES. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  when  reindeer  were  first  caught  and 
tMued  by  savage  man.  They  were  doubtless  first  captured  and  con- 
fined with  a  view  to  having  a  food  supply  handy.  Later  he  also  found 
that  his  fleet-footed  captive  could  be  made  to  draw  him  over  the  snow, 
and  this  is  as  far  as  he  has  reached  to-day.  They  have  been  domesti- 
cated for  ages  by  the  Laplanders,  or  rather  by  that  portion  of  them 
who  live  a  nomadic  life,  for  most  of  the  Lapps  are  fishermen  and 
farmers.  The  reindeer  is  also  domesticated  by  the  Mongol  tribes  of 
Siberia,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  fully  known.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  individual  owners  in  that  region  hold  herds  of  15,000  animals  or 
even  more.  One  interesting  feature  of  the  deer  in  that  region  is  that 
certain  breeds  or  races  of  them  are  larger  and  much  more  powerful 
than  the  Lapland  deer  and,  in  consequence,  are  of  greater  service  to 
man.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  breed  of  deer  kept  by  the  Tunguse 
tribe  in  eastern  Siberia.  It  was  to  introduce  these  large  deer  into 
Alaska  that  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bei-tholf,  of  the  United  States  Revenue- 
Cutter  Service,  visited  Siberia  in  1901  and,  as  we  shall  see,  succeeded 
in  landing  about  250  head  of  them  at  Port  Clarence. 

The  reindeer  people,  whether  they  live  in  Lapland  or  in  Siberia,  are 
all  nomadic.  They  have  to  be.  The  deer,  which  live  in  large  flocks, 
must  be  moved  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  pasture.  The  people 
consequently  have  no  fixed  abode,  but  live  in  tents,  both  winter  and 
summer.  They  take  the  reindeer  to  the  woods  in  winter  and  drive 
them  to  the  mountains  and  open  tundra  in  summer.  Some  of  the 
people  have  log  houses  for  winter  use,  located  at  various  points  on 
the  range;  others  live  in  tents  always.  This  is,  of  course,  not  condu- 
cive to  a  high  state  of  civilization.  Herding  deer  is  in  most  respects 
like  herding  sheep.  They  must  be  kept  together  to  prevent  their 
straying  off  and  becoming  lost;  they  must  be  protected  from  wolves 
and  other  predaceous  animals,  and  the  sick  ones  and  the  fawns  must 
be  looked  after.  In  i-etum  for  this  care  the  reindeer  supplies  nearly 
all  the  frugal  wants  of  its  owner.  The  meat  is  his  chief  food;  from 
the  milk  he  makes  cheese,  or  in  winter  he  keeps  it  in  frozen  chunks 
for  use  in  coffee  or  for  cooking,  or  it  is  evaporated  and  kept  that 
way,  or  it  is  made  into  butter;  the  Wood  is  saved  and  eaten;  the  fat  is 
used  for  food,  for  candles,  and  for  making  footwear  and  clothing 
waterproof;  the  skins  are  used  for  tents,  for  clothing,  for  mats  and 
blankets,  for  boots,  for  lassoes,  for  straps,  and  for  thongs;  the  bones 
and  horns  are  used  for  tools  and  utensils  and,  together  with  the  hoofs, 
are  used  in  boiling  glue;  and  the  animals  are  his  burden  bearers  and 
motive  power  while  they  live.  By  the  aid  of  the  reindeer  their  owners 
maintain  an  existence  where  they  otherwise  would  starve. 
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REINDEER  IN   ALASKA. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  reindeer  in  Alaska.  It  was  due  to  his  initiative  that  the 
work  was  begun  and  it  is  due  to  his  persistent,  unflagging  effoits  that  it 
has  been  continued.  W  hen  he  first  began  his  eiforts  were  greeted  with 
scoffing  and  ridicule.  Elaborate  arguments  were  advanced  to  prove 
that  reindeer  could  not  thrive  in  Alaska  and  that  the  attempt  must  end 
in  certain  and  disgmceful  failure.  But  he  followed  his  plans  undis- 
mayed. He  succeeded  at  length  in  convincing  Congress  that  it  was 
the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  of  preventing  the  starvation  of  some 
thousands  of  Eskimos.  Now  the  work  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  prove 
beyond  peradvcnture  that  reindeer  will  thrive  in  Alaska.  The  Eski- 
mos are  learning  to  handle  them;  the  herds  located  in  various  places 
in  the  Territory  are  increasing  fast;  the  white  people  who  have  seen 
the  progress  of  the  work  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  deer,  and  the 
voice  of  the  scoffer  is  now  but  seldom  heard.  Some  day  a  monument 
will  be  erected  to  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  to  commemorate  this  feature 
of  his  work  and  the  benefits  he  thereby  conferred  on  the  natives. 

The  story  of  their  introduction  is  most  interesting.  I  will  briefly 
note  the  salient  points,  derived  chiefly  from  Doctor  Jackson^s  reports 
on  the  subject. 

Doctor  Jackson  visited  arctic  Alaska  in  1890  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  schools,  a  task  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  He  found  the  Eskimos  more  in  need  of 
food  than  of  schools.  They  were  slowly  dying  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease. Their  condition  had  been  changed  for  the  worse  by  the  influx 
of  the  white  man.  The  relentless  hunt  of  the  whale  and  the  walrus  in 
steam  vessels  had  largel}'^  reduced  the  number  of  these  animals,  or  else 
the}'^  were  driven  beyond  the  reach  of  these  poor  people  with  the 
appliances  at  their  command  to  pursue  them.  Thus  their  main  food 
supply  was  lost.  The  fur  animals  had  been  hunted  until  well  nigh 
exterminated,  and  the  Eskimo  could  obtain  but  few  furs  to  barter  for 
food.  The  wild  caribou,  or  reindeer,  which  had  roamed  over  the  tun- 
dra, were  also  killed  off  or  driven  away.  Add  to  this  the  corrupting 
influence  of  the  introduction  of  intoxicants  and  the  vices  of  the  white 
man,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  their  condition  was  pitiable. 

In  casting  about  for  means  to  help  them,  it  occurred  to  Doctor  Jack- 
son that  the  introduction  of  the  reindeer  would  meet  their  wants.  So 
soon  as  the  deer  were  sufficiently  numerous  it  would  give  them  a  per- 
manent food  supply  and  forever  settle  the  question  of  starvation.  He 
realized  also  that  there  were  many  and  formidable  obstacles  to  such  a 
scheme.  It  was  a  task  that  it  would  take  many  years  to  accomplish, 
and  the  Government  and  people  must  be  converted  to  the  plan  before 
it  could  be  undertaken  at  all;  and  it  meant  that  the  modes  of  life  of 
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the  Eskimos  must  be  changed  to  some  degree  from  a  hunting  to  a  pas- 
toral life. 

On  his  return  to  Washington  he  advocated  an  appropriation  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  reindeer  in  Siberia  and  trans- 
porting them  to  Alaska.  The  proposition  was  new;  it  took  time  to 
convince  Congress  of  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  and  the  first  bills 
to  that  end  failed  to  pass.  Meanwhile  Doctor  Jackson,  firm  in  his 
conviction,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
to  whom  likewise  much  credit  is  due  for  his  cordial  cooperation, 
appealed  to  the  public  through  the  press — described  the  condition  of 
the  Eskimo  people  and  asked  the  aid  of  charitable  persons  to  inaugu- 
rate his  scheme.  "The  response  was  prompt  and  generous."  He 
received  something  over  $2,000,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  revenue  cutter  in 
arctic  waters,  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transport 
the  deer,  he  proceeded  to  procure  the  first  reindeer  from  the  semisav- 
age  tribes  in  Siberia. 

This  first  importation  consisted  of  only  16  head.  They  were  landed 
in  Unalaska  in  the  autumn  of  1891.  During  the  summer  of  1802  he 
made  five  visits  to  Siberia  and  purchased  and  imported  171  head  of  rein- 
deer. These  were  landed  at  Port  Clarence,  where,  on  the  29th  of 
June  in  the  same  year,  an  institution  for  their  breeding  was  established 
and  named  after  Hon.  H.  M.  Teller,  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  had 
taken  much  interest  in  the  enterprise. 

In  1893  Doctor  Jackson  purchased  in  Siberia  and  added  to  the  Alaska 
herd  127  deer,  and  79  fawns  were  born  to  the  herd  already  imported. 
In  the  same  year  Congress  made  the  first  appropriation  for  this  work — 
"$6,000,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and  maintaining  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  reindeer  for  domestic  purposes. "  Siberian  herders  Were 
employed  at  first,  but  it  was  soon  realized  that  the  Lapps  were  the  best 
teachers  for  the  Eskimos,  and  so  in  1894  seven  Lapp  herders  were 
brought  over  from  Norway.  For  their  traveling  expenses  Doctor 
Jackson  again  had  to  call  upon  private  beneficence.  He  also  hired  a 
superintendent  of  the  work,  Mr.  W.  A.  Kjellmann,  who  proved  him- 
self most  efficient.  The  work  was  now  fairly  started.  Congress 
increased  the  appropriations  as  follows: 


1900 $25,000 

1901 25,000 

1902 25,000 

1903 25,000 


1894 $6,000 

1895 7,500 

1896 7,500 

1897 12,000 

1898 12,500 

1899 12,500       Total 158,000 

In  the  meantime  there  was  a  steady  progress  in  the  growth  of  the 
herd.  Some  impoi-tations  were  made  every  year  except  in  1896  and 
1897.  The  average  increase  in  the  herd  for  ten  yeai*s  has  been  42  per 
cent.     This  is  not  the  percentage  of  the  fawns  born,  but  the  percent- 
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ag^  of  fawns  which  lived  through  the  yetir  in  which  they  were  bom. 
The  following  table  gives  a  clear  and  concise  view  of  the  growth  of 
the  herd: 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896.  I  1897. 

I              1 
1896.  I  1899.  '  1900. 

'              1 

1901. 

IWJ. 
3.4li4 

Total  from  previouK  y«ar. . 

143 
79 
124 

323 
145 
120 

4&2 
276 

748  i  1,000 

367  1      466 

1,132  '  1,877  1  2,538 
625  '      638  1      756 

2,792 

Fawns  surviving 

1.120  1  1.654 

Purchased  during  summer. 

171 

161  {      822          29        500  '        80 

1 

144  1 1 i  

*••    1 

Total  October  1 

Sold,  butchered,  or  died . . . 

171 

28 

846 

23 

568 
96 

891 
148 

1,100  ;  1,466 
100  1      884 

2.062  1  2,837  '  3,323     4,412     5,148 

185        299  1      531  1      918    

Carried  fonvard 

143 

323 

492 

743 

1,000     1,132 

1,877     2,538  ,  2,792 

3,464 

This  includes,  among  the  killed  for  the  year  1897,  180  deer  drivea 
to  Point  BanH>w  to  feed  the  starving  whalemen  and  66  which  weare 
lost  or  killed  on  the  way  up  there.  I  regret  that  I  h;ave  no  later  data 
at  my  disposal;  but  from  the  above  it  seems  safe  to  assume  t^at  oa  the 
Isl  of  October^  1^03,  there  were  7., 000  reindeer  in  Akska.  Tim  is  * 
remarkaW}'  successful  showing;  and  even  if  no  more  were  introduced, 
Alaska  could  be  stocked  from  the  present  herds.  At  a  rate  of  40  per 
cent  annual  inci^ease  there  would  by  1910  be  upward  of  70,000  rein- 
deer in  Alatika.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  greater 
percentage  of  losses  as  the  number  increases  for  tibe  reason  that  they 
must  be  scattered  more  and  more  among  the  inexperienced  jaatives, 
who  cTtn  not  give  them  the  same  care  tibey  have  so  far  liad  uoder 
Government  supervision,  and,  .with  the  increase,  more  will  probabij 
also  be  slaughtered  for  food.  There  should  be  no  cefisatioji  in  the 
importations  for  several  years  to  eomie.  It  will  take  many  yesrs 
under  the  most  favorable  eireomstanoee  to  fill  the  territory  with  a?]  it 
can  support.  Doctor  Jackson  estiioatee  in  his  report  for  1896  thai 
there  are  14,000  square  mUes  of  deer  pasture  in  Lapland,  and  thai 
there  are  23  reindeer  to  the  square  mile.  On  the  same  basis  be  also 
estimates  thai  it  will  require  9,000,000  head  to  stock  Alaska.  Of 
eourse,  this  is  only  tentative-  Lapland  is  more  densely  populated  than 
Alaska  i«  ever  likely  to  be,  and  fewer  deer  will  suf^ly  the  wants  <rf 
the  people. 

PRACTICAL  TESTS. 

The  first  notable  example  of  the  endurance  of  reindeer  in  Alaska 
and  their  adaptability  to  winter  travel  was  a  trip  made  in  the  winter 
of  1896-97  1)}^  W.  A.  Kjellmann  while  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Teller  Keindeer  Station.  He  left  Port  Clarence  in  the  middle  of 
December,  1896,  and  trnveled  southward  to  the  Kuskokwim  River, 
about  1,000  miles  distant,  and  returned  to  the  station  April  25,  hav^- 
ing  accomplished  2,000  mUes,  through  a  rough  and  bairen  country,  in 
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the  worst  Beason  of  the  year,  the  reindeer  obtaining  their  living  from 
the  moss  which  they  dug  out  from  under  the  snow. 

The  second  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  reindeer  was 
made  in  the  winter  of  1897-98,  when  a  relief  expedition  in  charge  of 
Lieut.  D.  IL  Jarvis,  of  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  was  sent  overland 
to  the  shipwrecked  whalers  at  Point  Barrow.  The  expedition  was  a 
success,  and  the  leaders  in  it,  First  Lieut  D.  H.  Jarvis,  Second  Lieut. 
E.  P.  Bertholf,  and  Surg.  S.  J.  Call,  were  awarded  gold  medals  and 
the  thanks  of  Congress.  On  December  16,  1897,  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
and  his  companions  started  from  a  point  some  300  miles  south  of  St. 
Michael  and  proceeded  northward,  first  with  dog  teams  and  later  partly 
with  reindeer  and  partly  with  dogs.  Some  distance  above  Nome  the 
herd  of  a  native,  Charlie  Antisarlook  by  name,  was  secured.  Charlie 
had  been  an  apprentice  at  the  Government  reindeer  station  and  had 
become  a  skillful  manager  of  the  deer.  At  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  a 
herd  of  nearly  300  animals,  belonging  to  private  pai-ties,  under  the 
management  of  W.  T.  Lopp,  was  secured,  and  Mr,  Lopp  volunteered 
to  drive  them  to  Point  Barrow,  a  distance  of  800  miles.  They  were 
to  be  used  for  food  to  succor  the  300  whalemen  who  had  been  frozen 
in  at  that  point  without  sufficient  provisions.  The  hardships  of  this 
trip  through  a  barren,  unpeopled  country,  with  the  temperature  from 
20^  to  50*^  F.  below  zero,  and  blizzards  raging  much  of  the  time,  can 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  The  undertaking  was  a  success. 
That  the  deer  could  be  driven  through  such  a  country  in  large  num- 
ber, find  their  own  food,  arrive  safely  at  the  destination,  and  there 
drop  a  large  number  of  healthy  fawns  is  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
reindeer  to  people  who  live  in  the  Arctics.  Dogs  must  carry  their 
food  with  them;  reindeer  scrape  the  snow  away  and  feed  on  the  moss 
they  find  underneath.  Numerous  other  tests  have  been  made,  though 
less  severe.  Reindeer  have  been  employed  to  carry  the  mail  for  sev- 
eral winters  between  the  settlements  scattered  along  Bering  Sea.  In 
abort,  it  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  fair-minded  per- 
son who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  post  himself  on  the  subject  that 
reindeer  are  an  unqualified  success,  both  as  a  means  of  transportation 
and  as  a  source  of  supplies  for  most  of  the  necessities  of  life  in  that 
region. 

TUXGUSE    DEKR. 

In  tiiat  portion  of  northeastern  Siberia  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  lives  a  tribe  known  as  the  '^  Tunguse  people."  Rein- 
deer breeding  appears  to  be  their  main  industry,  and  their  deer  are  of 
a  much  larger  type  than  those  found  either  in  Lapland  or  Kamchatka. 
To  introduce  a  stock  of  these  deer  in  Alaska  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  of 
the  Revenue-Cutter  Service — the  same  gentleman  who  had  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Jarvis  on  the  expedition  to  Point  Barrow — was  sent  to  Siberia 
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in  the  spring  of  1901 .  He  traveled  from  New  York  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  6,000  miles  across  Russia  and  Siberia  to  his  destination.  It  was 
an  eventful  and  interesting  trip.  A  few  quotations  from  his  report 
to  Doctor  Jackson,  published  in  the  latter's  report  for  1901,  will  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  deer  he  was  after  and  the  way  the  natives 
use  them: 

These  Tunguse  deer  were  big  fellows  *  *  *  and  they  stuck  to  their  woiic 
steadily.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  we  made  excellent  time,  and  by  2  p.  m. 
we  had  gone  some  12  miles,  including  7  miles  of  road  breaking.  Here  we  came  upon 
a  tea  caravan  of  40  sleds  and  100  deer  that  had  been  stalled  for  three  days  by  the 
storm.  *  *  *  The  deer  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  very  much  domesticated 
and  tame,  and  when  they  are  allowed  to  feed  the  drivers  never  tether  them  but  turn 
them  loose  to  wander  as  they  will.  When  ready  for  a  start  one  man  rounds  the  deer 
up  and  drives  them  to  camp,  where  the  rest  surround  them  and  inclose  the  herd 
with  a  long  hide  line,  which  is  stretched  along  between  the  men.  The  animals 
stand  very  quietly  while  some  of  the  drivers  pick  up  the  halter  lines  that  have  been 
trailing  in  the  snow,  and  the  deer  are  then  led  to  the  different  sleds  and  harnessed. 
I  never  saw  an  occasion  on  our  whole  route  when  it  was  necessary  to  lasso  a  deer. 
When  traveling  the  driver  uses  a  switch  with  which  to  touch  up  a  lazy  deer. 

Again  he  says: 

The  Tunguse  deer  are  certainly  magnificent  animals,  for  they  can  carry  a  full-grown 
man  several  miles  through  very  deep  snow.  In  fact,  when  we  were  sighted  from 
this  camp,  two  Tunguse  came  out  to  meet  us,  riding  deer  that  at  times  sunk  in  the 
snow  nearly  to  the  shoulder.  The  Tunguse  who  own  reindeer  do  not  remain  long  in 
one  place,  for  they  are  of  necessity  wanderers,  being  obliged  to  shift  camp  frequently 
to  keep  their  deer  on  good  feeding  ground.  In  these  shiftings  about  the  deer  are 
utilized  not  only  as  draft  but  as  pack  animals,  particularly  when  the  snow  is  deep. 

Speaking  of  their  use  for  freighting,  he  says: 

During  the  winter  over  1,000  sleds  leave  Ola  at  different  times,  bound  for  Ceme- 
chan,  in  caravans  of  about  100  each.  With  a  caravan  of  about  100  sleds  belonging  to 
one  outfit  there  would  be  about  10  men,  each  man  managing  a  train  of  10  sleds,  he 
driving  the  head  team,  while  the  other  teams  are  tied  by  their  halter  lines  to  the 
sled  in  front.  As  each  sled  has  two  deer,  and  each  train  extra  deer  for  emergencies, 
it  will  be  seen  that  some  2,500  reindeer  are  used  on  this  caravan  route.  Fifteen 
poods  (540  pounds)  per  sled  makes  a  total  of  at  least  15,000  poods  (270  tons);  and  as 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  deer  caravans  from  Ola  and  the  old  horse  cara- 
vans from  Yakutsk,  both  bound  to  the  same  place,  is  $4  a  pood,  over  $60,000  is 
saved  to  the  Government  yearly  by  the  establishment  of  this  deer  caravan  route  from 
Ola  to  the  Kolima  River. 

Concerning  their  use  as  pack  animals,  he  says: 

During  my  travel  in  the  winter  I  hatl  seen  the  reindeer  used  extensively  with  the 
saddle,  especially  in  deep  snow;  but  while  I  had  noted  their  occasional  use  as  pack 
animals,  it  w^as  by  no  means  general.  Now,  however,  in  the  summer,  I  found  they 
were  used  entirely  as  beapts  of  burden.  In  winter,  when  sleds  can  be  used,  two  deer 
draw  a  load  of  from  15  to  20  poods,  or  from  540  to  720  pounds,  thus  transporting  from 
270  to  360  i)ounds  per  deer.  That  amount  is  not  considered  excessive,  and  the 
animals  plod  along  with  such  a  load  day  after  day.  When  used  as  a  pack  animal, 
150  pounds  are  considered  the  proper  weight  for  the  pack,  though  some  animals  can 
carry  200  pounds  and  more. 
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After  much  trouble  Lieutenant  Bertholf  succeeded  in  purchasing 
428  head  of  these  large  deer,  and  a  ship  was  chartered  to  bring  them 
to  Alaska.  However,  owing  to  rough  weather,  174  of  these  deer  died 
or  were  killed  on  the  voyage,  and  only  254  were  landed  at  Teller  Rein- 
deer Station,  Port  Clarence. 

TRAINING   THE   DEER. 

Reindeer  are  naturally  wild,  and  it  takes  much  time,  patience,  and 
skill  to  train  them  so  they  can  be  handled  without  much  trouble. 
Their  wildness  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  usuallj'^ 
bred  in  large  herds,  and  individual  animals  are  therefore  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  handled  by  the  herders,  who  confine  their  attention  in 
this  respect  to  the  few  trained  sled  deer.  The  training  begins  when 
the  deer  is  3  years  old.  Generally  the  stoutest  males  and  geldings 
are  selected.  Females  are  also  trained,  but  they  are  smaller  and  less 
enduring.  The  training  begins  by  lassoing  the  selected  animals,  thus 
separating  them  from  the  herd.  The  poor  beasts  are  much  scared,  and 
jump  about  in  frantic  efforts  to  escape.  The  ti-ainer  advances  hand 
over  hand  on  the  rawhide  lasso  till  the  head  is  reached.  The}'-  are  then 
sometimes  given  a  little  salt,  of  which  they  are  fond;  the}^  are  then 
led  about  for  some  time  or  tied  to  a  post  to  accustom  them  to  confine- 
ment and,  the  lesson  over,  again  released.  This  is  repeated  day  by 
day,  and  when  sufficiently  tamed  they  are  harnessed  and  in  the  same 
manner  gradually  accustomed  to  draw  light  loads.  This  takes  a  long 
tinAe  and  persistent  work.  They  should  not  be  worked  before  they 
are  3  years  old.  At  6  or  7  they  reach  their  prime  and  then  gradually 
decline. 

In  regard  to  driving  them,  Lieut.  D.  II.  Jarvis  makes  the  following 
obsei'vation  in  his  report: 

All  hands  must  be  ready  at  the  same  time  when  starting  a  deer  train,  for  just  as 
soon  as  the  animals  see  the  head  team  start  they  are  all  off  with  a  jump,  and  for  a 
short  time  keep  up  a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  If  one  is  not  quick  in  jumping  and 
holding  onto  his  sled,  he  is  likely  either  to  lose  his  team  or  to  be  dragged  along 
through  the  snow.  ^They  soon  come  down  to  a  moderate  gait,  however,  and  finally 
drop  into  a  walk  when  tired. 

DEER   HARNESS. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  of  harnessing  deer — one  in  Siberia  and 
two  in  Lapland.  Lieutenant  Bertholf  makes  the  following  observa- 
tion on  the  Siberian  method: 

They  are  harnessed  in  pairs  by  a  very  simple  arrangement — a  plain  loop  of  raw- 
hide about  2  inches  wide  that  goes  over  the  off  shoulder  and  Ijetween  the  fore  legs. 
These  loops  are  made  fast  to  a  single  piece  of  rawhide  that  goes  over  the  bent  sap- 
ling on  the  front  end  of  the  sled  runners,  allowing  it  free  motion.  This  makes  both 
deer  pull  together,  for  if  one  gets  ahead  the  other's  hind  legs  hit  against  the  sled  and 
he  is  spurred  on. 
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That  is,  the  aaimal  palls  by  the  left  shoulder,  the  loop  or  strap  referred 
to  passing  over  the  withers  and  between  the  legs,  as  when  one  ties  a 
a  sash  over  the  shoulder.  The  trace  is  fastened  at  the  right  side,  at 
the  elbow  of  the  right  fore  leg;  the  hind  legs  arc  thus  both  on  the  left 
side  of  the  trace.  The  animal  can  not  pull  straight,  but  must  of  neces- 
sity advance  somewhat  sidewise.  It  appears  like  a  barbaric  and  prim- 
itive, not  to  say  cruel,  way  of  working  them. 

Another  method  used  in  Lapland  is  not  very  different,  but  yet  an 
improvement.  A  broad  strap  or  rawhide  is  placed  over  the  neck; 
the  two  ends  being  lashed  together,  they  are  drawn  in  between  the 
fore  legs  and  fastened  to  the  trace,  which  passes  out  between  the  hied 
legs  and  is  secured  to  the  sled.  The  deer  thus  straddles  the  trace,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  pull  comes  on  the  neck  just  in  front  of  the  shoulders 
and  on  the  brisket. 

A  more  modern  st\'le  of  harness  is  now  also  much  used  in  Lapland. 
Lieutenant  Jarvis  describes  it  so  fully  that  1  will  quote  him  again, 
this  being  the  manner  in  which  the  deer  he  used  on  his  Point  Barrow 
trip  were  harnessed: 

They  are  harnessed  with  a  well-fittmg  collar  of  two  flat  pieoee  of  wood,  from  whtdi 
a  short  trace  goes  back  on  each  side  to  the  ends  of  a  breast  piece,  orewingletree,  that 
fits  under  the  body.  £It  is  held  up  by  a  strap  over  the  back.  ]  From  the  center  of  this 
a  single  trace  runs  back  to  the  sled,  either  between  or  on  one  side  of  the  hind  legs. 
In  the  wake  of  the  legs  this  trace  is  protected  with  some  soft  fur,  or  the  skin  will  be 
worn  through  with  the  constant  chafing.  Generally  there  is  a  single  line  made  fast 
to  the  left  side  of  the  halter,  and  with  this  the  animal  ifi  gmded  and  held  in  check. 

In  Lapland,  as  in  Alaska,  there  is  seldom  more  than  one  animal 
hitched  to  a  sled. 

SLEDS. 

The  illustration  (PL  XVIII)  shows  two  forms  of  the  sled  used  in 
Alaska.  The  nearer  sled  in  the  picture  was  imported  from  Lapland 
and  is  there  called  a  ^^pulka."  It  is  a  stjde  which  has  been  used  i^ 
Lapland  for  centuries.  It  is  about  7  feet  long  and  2  feet  broad,  pointed 
in  front  and  square  in  the  back,  and  generally  rounded  underneath  so 
as  to  greatly  resemble  a  boat.  It  has  the  desirable  merits  that  it  pulls 
easily  and  does  not  sink  into  soft  snow.  The  front  half  is  covered 
with  deerskin  stretched  over  bows.  In  this  receptacle  the  baggage 
of  the  traveler  is  placed.  A  partition  in  the  filed  makes  it  a  closed 
box.  Access  is  had  through  a  square  hole  in  the  top  closed  by  a  tight- 
fitting  lid.  In  the  back  half  of  the  sled  is  an  upholstered  low  seat  with 
back  rest.  It  takes  much  experience  to  keep  the  seat,  as  the  sled  rolls 
from  side  to  side.  The  other  form  of  the  sled  is  like  the  dog  sled,  or 
hand  sled,  in  common  use.  It  varies  very  much,  as  it  is  largely  home- 
made. The  one  here  represented  is  a  common  type;  it  is  9  feet  long 
find  2  feet  wide,  built  of  thin  slats  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible,  and 
inclosed  by  a  railing  about  a  foot  high. 
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FLAN   OF   DISTRIBUTION   OF   DEER. 


The  object  in  introducing  the  deer  is  to  familiarize  the  Eskimos  with 
their  use  and  to  induce  them  to  breed  and-  to  handle  them.  To  this 
end  the  following  plan  has  been  adopted:  The  Teller  Reindeer  Sta- 
tion has  been  made  the  headquarters  for  the  Government  herd.  A 
general  superintendent  and  the  other  necessary  employees  have  been 
stationed  here.  A  number  of  expert  Lapp  reindeer  men  have  been 
employed,  who  have  the  handling  of  the  deer  and  also  act  as  teachers 
to  the  Eskimos.  The  most  intelligent  young  men  from  the  various 
villages  along  the  coast  have  been  selected  a^  apprentices  to  learn  the 
art  of  breeding  reindeer.  They  enter  into  an  agreement  to  remain 
from  two  to  five  years  or  until,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent, 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  handle  a  herd.  Meanwhile  they 
are  given  lutions  and  clothing  and  get  a  nominal  pay  in  deer.  If  they 
show  a  lack  of  interest  or  are  too  dull  to  learn  they  are  dismissed. 
When  capable  to  handle  them  the  Government  will  lend  them  a  few 
deer,  from  which  they  can  have  the  increase,  but  must  return  the 
original  number  loaned  within  five  years.  This  gives  them  a  nucleus 
for  a  herd.  The  Government  also  lends  herds  to  mission  stations  on 
the  same  conditions.  According  to  Doctor  Jackson's  report  for  1902 
there  were  then  60  individual  owners  of  reindeer  in  Alaska,  44 
of  whom  were  Eskimos.  Some  of  the  mission  stations  have  Lapp 
herders,  who  teath  the  natives,  and  where  this  is  the  case  these  missions 
become  in  effect  powerful  assistants  to  the  Government.  This  appears 
to  the  writer  to  be  an  excellent  plan.  It  helps  the  missions  and  at  the 
same  time  hastens  the  acquisition  of  skill  among  the  natives,  which  is 
a  prime  object.  By  lending  deer  to  those  natives  only  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  matter  and  who  have  learned  to  handle  them  the 
danger  of  loss  from  carelessness  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  deer 
owners  soon  become  important  men  in  their  respective  neighborhoods 
and  others  will  strive  to  emulate  them.  The  ownership  makes  them 
independent  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  making  a  living;  it  teaches 
them  self-respect  and  self-reliance.  The  deer  also  bring  in  money. 
The  meat  on  one  of  them  is  worth  from  $50  to  $100  at  the  mines  and 
sled  deer  are  worth  upward  of  $100  each. 

DISEASES   OF   REINDEER. 

The  reindeer  is  subject  to  several  diseases,  and  it  is  very  prone  to 
accidents.  In  every  herd,  therefore,  there  is  a  certain  annual  percent- 
age of  losses  which  seem  to  be  inevitable.  One  of  its  afliictions  is 
kiK>wn  as  the  hoof  disease.  It  begins  with  a  lameness,  followed  by  a 
swelling  near  the  hoof,  though  the  swelling  may  appear  higher  up  on 
the  leg  or  even  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  swelling  is  followed 
by  the  formation  of  pus,  which  may  result  in  a  running  sore,  followed 
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by  gradual  recovery  after  several  months;  or  the  disease  may  become 
systemic,  when  the  animal  usually  dies.  Dr.  F.  H.  Grambell,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Eton  Reindeer  Station,  writes  as  follows  on  the  subject: 

My  belief  is  that  the  disease  originates  in  the  bones,  generally  near  the  articula- 
tion; that  the  inflammation  is  due  to  pus-producing  germs  which  find  lodgment  in 
the  devitalized  bone;  that  gradually  the  pus  "  works*'  to  the  surface,  causing  an  open 
sore;  that  at  this  time  the  trouble  is  localized,  but  later  may  become  systemic. 

Doctor  Gam  bell  has  noticed  a  craving  for  calcium  salts^  and  advances 
the  theory-  that  the  disease  is  due  to  lack  of  vitality  owing  to  the  great 
strain  upon  the  system  to  grow  the  antlers  in  so  short  a  time.  It 
might  l>e  inferred  that  giving  them  access  to  lime  in  some  form  would 
have  a  tendency  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  no  experiments  on  that  point 
are  reported. 

Reindeer  are  also  subject  to  another  trouble,  designated  as  liver-and- 
lung  disease,  from  which  it  appears  many  have  died  in  the  Govern- 
ment herd.     No  remedy  has  been  reported. 

They  are  prone  to  accident,  and  many  deer  break  their  legs,  their 
necks,  or  their  backs  while  running  about  or  while  fighting  with  each 
other. 

IMPROVING   THE   BREED. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  much  could  be  done  ia  the  way  of 
improving  the  size  and  strength  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  its  use- 
fulness, by  breeding  them  up.  The  laws  of  breeding  which  hold  sway 
in  the  development  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  must  likewise  be 
applicable  in  the  breeding  of  reindeer.  As  has  been  noted,  many  of 
the  wild  deer  are  larger  than  the  domesticated,  probably  because  in 
the  former  case  nature  has  applied  her  laws  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  the  strongest  males  of  the  herd,  as  a  rule,  have  l)ecome  the 
sires  of  the  herd.  Under  domestication  these  laws  could  be  applied  to 
even  better  advantage  and  doubtless  with  good  results. 

The  abortion  of  the  antlers,  which  under  domestication  are  not  only 
utterly  useless  but  a  decided  disadvantage  to  the.  animal,  is  another 
line  in  which  experiment  might  be  tried  with  interesting  results. 

REINDEER  AND   AGRICULTURE   INCOMPATIBLE. 

The  zone  of  the  usefulness  of  the  reindeer  lies  wholly  outside  that  in 
which  agriculture  is  possible.  It  lives  chiefly  on  the  lichen  and  herb- 
age indigenous  to  the  region  where  no  agricultural  plants  will  grow. 
It  will  not  thrive  in  the  warmer  regions  where  agriculture  is  prac- 
ticable, and  it  can  not  live  on  the  kind  of  forage  which  we  feed  to 
cattle  and  horses.  Wherever  the  ground  can  be  cultivated  its  place 
will  be  taken  by  the  horse  and  ox.  But  it  is  by  far  the  most  useful 
animal  for  the  region  north  of  the  agricultuj*al  belt.  It  is  the  means 
of  tmnsmuting  a  vast  amount  of  vegetation  into  meat  and  skins 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  ISskimos. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT'S   IMPORTATION   OF  CAMELS:    A 
HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

By  Charles  C.  Carroll,  A.  M., 
Edilorial  Office j  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

In  the  early  ''fifties"  the  Government  was  sorely  beset  with  difficul- 
ties in  protecting  the  vast  frontiers  of  the  country  from  the  ravages 
of  hostile  Indians.  The  transportation  of  men  and  supplies  over  the 
great  reaches  of  plain,  mountain,  and  desert  that  stretched  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  coast  was  a  problem  that  swal- 
lowed liberal  appropriations  of  money  and  used  up  thousands  of  mules, 
and  was  in  the  end  so  poorly  solved  as  to  chafe  and  fret  the  spirits  of 
successive  commanders.  The  roving  Indian,  with  his  agile  pony  that 
enabled  him  to  make  deadly  swoops  on  isolated  settlements  and  escape 
with  ease,  was  a  continual  nightmare  to  the  War  Department;  while  the 
unprotected  condition  of  the  Pacific  coast,  so  remote  and  so  painftll  of 
access,  disturbed  it  no  less.  Under  these  circumstances  it  occurred 
to  the  military  officials  that  the  use  of  the  camel  might  at  least  aid 
them  in  performing  the  difficult  duties  of  protecting  the  expanding 
frontier  and  of  keeping  open  a  line  of  communication  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  coast. 

The  idea  of  transplanting  this  old  servant  of  mankind  from  the  East 
into  America  was  not  a  new  one.  After  the  conquest  of  South 
America  by  the  Spaniards,  it  is  recorded  that  Juan  de  Reineza,  a  Bis- 
cayan,  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  camels  into  Peru,  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  camels  were  seen  near  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  by  Jos^  Acosta,  the  Spanish  missionary  and  writer.  But  the 
animals  were  not  looked  on  with  favor  by  the  ruling  Spaniards,  and 
they  dwindled  away.  In  1701  a  vessel,  probably  a  slave  trader, 
brought  some  camels  from  Guinea  to  Virginia,  but  no  record  remains 
of  the  enterprise  except  that  it  failed.  In  the  early  times  camels  were 
brought  also  to  Jamaica  and  employed  there  with  success  ivitil  a  small 
insect,  called  the  "chiqua,"  so  we  are  told,  got  into  their  feet  and 
ended  their  usefulness. 

Maj.  George  H.  Crosman  was  the  first  of  our  military  men  to  con- 
sider and  advocate  the  use  of  the  animal  for  military  purposes  in  this 
country,  the  transportation  difficulties  of  our  stubborn  Indian  war  in 
Florida  convincing  him  that  camels  might  be  used  with  effect.  He 
made  a  study  of  the  subject,  and  about  1836  brought  it  to  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  authorities.  His  ideas  were  taken  up  by  Maj.  Henry  C. 
Wayne,  whose  studies  on  the  subject  were  more  complete,  and  who, 
as  early  as  18^8,  suggested  to  the  War  Department  and  to  mecibers 
of  Congress. the  plan  of  a  Government  importation.  At  about  the 
same  time  Jefferson  Davis,  then  a  United  States  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, was  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  trying  the  animals,  and,  as 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  labored  until  he  left 
the  Senate  (in  1851)  to  secure  some  practical  test  by  the  Government. 

The  suggestion  that  camels  be  used  in  this  country  for  travel,  for 
carrying  the  mails,  and  for  transporting  supplies  is  frequently  met  with 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  '^forties."  These  suggestions  we're  made 
both  by  tourists  from  other  countries,  surprised  at  the  wide  extent  of 
our  territory,  and  by  observant  Americans  who  had  traveled  in  the 
Orient  and  had  l>ecome  acquainted  with  the  universal  use  of  the  ani- 
mal throughout  all  of  the  eastern  countries. 

John  Russell  Bartlett,  who  was  appointed  in  1850  by  President 
Taylor  as  a  commissioner  to  run  the  boundary  between  this  country 
and  Mexico,  on  making  the  report  of  his  three  years'  service  in  that 
work,  strongly  urged  that  camels  be  employed  by  the  Government  in 
the  Southwest.  At  about  this  time,  too,  Prof.  George  P.  Marsh,  the 
philologist  and  diplomat,  who  served  this  country  as  minister  to  Tur- 
key and  to  Italy,  published  an  instructive  book  on  the  camel  "  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  his  introduction  into  the  United  States," 
taking  the  ground  that  an  energetic  attempt  to  import  and  use  these 
animals  could  not  but  result  in  success. 

In  the  wintei;  of  1852-53  th6  proposition  was  made  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  in  the  Senate  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  import  30  camels  and  10  dronwjdaries,  together  with  10  Arabs  to 
look  after  them,  the  proposal  being  supported  by  a  paper  of  some 
length  by  Mr.  George  R.  Gliddon,  the  archeologist,  who  had  lived 
twenty -eight  years  in  the  Levant,  and  was,  during  eight  years  of  that 
time.  United  States  consul  at  Cairo.  No  measures  were  taken,  how- 
ever, by  that  Congress  to  provide  for  the  importation. 

When,  in  1853,  Jefferson  Davis  became  Secretary  of  War  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Pierce,  he  came  more  intimately  into  contact 
with  the  troubles  of  military  transportation  in  our  great  West,  and 
resolved  to  give  the  camel  an  opportunity  to  lessen  these  difficulties. 
Major  Wayne  was  asked  to  prepare  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  to 
l)e  used  as  the  basis  of  an  appeal  to  Congress,  and  he  wrote  a  paper  in 
favor  of  the  project.  This  paper  was  liberally  drawn  upon  by  the 
Secretary  when  he  submitted  his  annual  report  and  recommendations 
in  December,  1853.  This  report,  which  was  transmitted  with  the 
President's  message  to  Congress,  aroused  a  good  deal  of  interest  on 
account  of  the  general  belief  that  something  could  be  accomplished 
with  camels  in  this  country.     After  reciting  the  dangers  of  the  slow 
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transportation  bet\f  een  the  East  and  the  West,  and  giving  in  detail 
the  l^esult  of  an  exploration  which  had  been  ordered  by  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  the  best  route  for  a  proposed  transcontinental 
railway,  Secretary  Davis  said  that  even  such  a  railway,  if  built,  would 
but  partly  remove  the  difficulty.  It  would  serve  to  transport  troops 
and  to  supply  depots  along  the  route  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  line, 
but  there  would  still  be  vast  reaches  in  the  interior  too  remote  from 
its  depots  materially  to  feel  its  effect.  "On  the  older  continents,"  he 
continued,  "in  regions  reaching  from  the  torrid  to  the  frozen  zones, 
embracing  arid  plains  and  precipitous  mountains  covfered  with  snow, 
camels  are  used  with  the  best  results."  They  carry  all  the  com- 
merce of  central  Asia,  and  have  b^en  used  from  the  mountains  of 
Circassia  to  the  plains  of  India  to  transmit  dispatches,  dmw  ordnance, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  dragoon  horses.  The  example  is  cited  of 
Napoleon  who,  by  the  use  of  the  dromedary  in  his  Egyptian  campaigns, 
subdued  the  Arabs,  a  race  "whose  habits  and  country  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  mounted  Indians  of  our  Western  plains." 
Mr.  Davis,  therefore,  believed  that  the  dromedary  would  supply  a 
want  in  the  way  of  carrying  expresses,  making  reconnaissances,  and 
moving  troops  rapidly  across  country;  and  he  recommended  that 
"necessary  provision  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  both  varieties  of  this  animal  to  test  its  value  and  adapta- 
tion to  our  country  and  our  service." 

The  Secretary's  recommendation  did  not  bring  results  from  that 
Congress,  but  it  served  to  encourage  those  who  believed  that  the  camel 
would  prove  useful  as  a  beast  of  burden  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
company  was  formed  in  New  York,  under  a  liberal  charter  from  the 
legislature  of  that  State,  with  the  announced  objects  of  importing  and 
developing  a  number  of  camels  of  different  kinds  and  of  employing 
them  in  transportation  in  the  West.  The  organization  was  styled 
"The  American  Camel  Company,"  and  its  officers  were  William  G. 
King,  Charles  W.  Webber,  and  Edward  Magouran,  the  last  an  enthu- 
siast on  the  subject. 

In  his  report  of  December,  1854,  Secretary  Davis,  after  again  call- 
ing attention  to  the  great  sums  expended  for  the  transportation  of 
men  and  supplies,  said,  "I  again  invite  attention  to  the  advantages  to 
be  anticipated  from  the  use  of  camels  and  dromedaries  for  military 
purposes,  and,  for  reasons  set  forth  in  my  last  annual  report,  recom- 
mend that  appropriation  be  made  to  introduce  a  number  of  the  several 
varieties  of  this  animal  to  test  their  adaptation  to  our  country."  The 
committee  that  prepared  the  annual  army  appropriation  bill  seemed 
still  skeptical,  for  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate  with  no  provision  for 
camels.  In  this  body  an  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Shields,  of 
Illinois,  was  attached,  appropriating  $30,000  "to.be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  War  Department  in  the  purchase  and  importation 
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of  camels  and  dromedaries  to  be  employed  for  military  puiposes.^ 
In  the  House  the  proposition  had  for  its  sponsors  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  James  A.  McDougall,  of  California,  the  latter  ventur- 
ing the  prediction  that  the  results  of  the  experiment  would  ''prove 
invaluable  to  the  country."  After  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  amend- 
ments to  appropriation  bills,  this  proposition  became  a  law  in  March, 
1855. 

Secretary  Davis  lost  no  time  in  beginning  what  he  evidently  expected 
to  prove  a  most  successful  and  far-reaching  experiment.  In  May  he 
directed  Major  Wayne  to  proceed  to  the  Levant,  stopping  in  England 
and  France  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  military  men  in  those 
countries  in  regard  to  the  camel  and  its  uses  in  war.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Davis  the  storeship  Supply^ 
with  her  crew,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  David  D.  Porter  (after- 
wards Admiml  Porter),  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  animals  to 
this  country.  It  was  supposed  that  the  climate  of  Texas  would  more 
nearly  furnish  such  conditions  as  the  camels  were  accustomed  to,  and 
it  was  accordingly  ordered  that  they  should  be  landed  at  the  most  con- 
venient point  in  that  State. 

Major  Wayne  arrived  in  England  in  June,  1855.  After  inspecting 
the  show  camels  at  the  zoological  gardens  in  London  and  interviewing 
scientists  and  military  men,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  pursued  the 
same  course,  obtaining  considerable  valuable  information.  He  joined 
Lieutenant  Porter  and  the  Supjjlt/  at  Spezzia,  Italy,  June  24. 

In  the  meantime  Lieutenant  Porter,  having  discharged  his  cargo  of 
supplies  for  our  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  entering  heartily  into 
the  spirit  of  the  camel  enterprise,  had  visited  the  fann  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  near  Pisa,  where  camels  had  been  bred  and  used  for 
two  hundred  years.  The  original  stock  had  come  from  Egypt,  and  a 
sufficient  number  were  kept  by  the  Tuscan  ruler  to  perfoim  the  work 
of  1,000  horses.  The  animals  were  found  to  be  performing  hard  work 
daily,  being  forced  to  carry  loads  as  high  as  1,300  pounds  each,  and 
toiling  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Despite  this  arduous'  service,  they 
were  badly  treated  by  unappreciative  keepei*s;  were  forced  to  obtain 
their  entire  subsistence  by  their  own  gleanings  from  nearly  barren 
tracts  of  land  covered  with  stunted  pines  and  scanty  grass,  and  were 
never  housed,  although  the  climate  was  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in 
winter.  The  number  was  limited,  but  this  seemed  to  be  because  the 
Grand  Duke  did  not  permit  them  to  be  used  off  his  own  estates. 

In  order  that  they  might  be  able  personally  to  study  the  animals, 
ascertain  how  the  voyage  would  be  likely  to  affect  them,  and  how  the 
arrangements  they  had  made  for  embarking  and  stabling  would  work, 
Major  Wayne  and  Lieutenant  Porter  determined  to  secure  one  camel 
at  the  first  opportunity.  They  accordingly  sailed  directly  for  Tunis, 
where  early  in  August  they  bought  their  first  animal.     Upon  apply- 
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ing  for  a  permit  to  bring  it  off,  the  Bey  of  Tunis  gmciously  presented 
to  the  United  States  through  them  two  other  eamels — one,  at  least,  a 
fine  animal,  that  subsequently  became  the  veteran  of  the  herd  and 
proved  himself  a  sturdy  sailor,  for  he  accompanied  the  ship  for  over 
10,000  miles  and  was  landed  in  good  health  on  American  soil  nine 
fnonths  after  his  embarkation. 

The  voyage  was  resumed  and  Constantinople  reached  early  in  Octo- 
ber. From  this  city  the  officers,  leaving  the  ship,  made  a  side  trip  to 
Balaklava,  in  the  Crimea,  to  learn  what  they  could  about  the  camels 
that  were  used  in  the  Crimean  war.  The  English  quartermaster  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  animals  in  the  possession  of 
the  English,  and  they  gained  much  information  which  they  regarded 
as  pertinent  and  valuable.  They  were  told  that  in  the  conquest  of 
Sind  some  25,000  camels  had  been  used  by  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
an  unusually  acute  student  of  transportation  problems;  and  so  satis- 
factory had  they  proved  in  the  Crimea  that  the  numbers  on  hand  at 
Balaklava  were  to  be  increased  for  the  next  campaign.  Here  the 
Arabian,^*  or  one-humped,  camel  was  used  almost  exclusively.  The 
aveiuge  load  was  600  pounds,  carried  25  to  30  miles  a  day.  A  corps 
of  1,000  men  mounted  on  500  camels  had  rendered  most  effective  serv- 
ice under  General  Napier.  It  was  often  marched  70  miles  in  twelve 
hours.  On  arriving  at  the  desired  point,  the  camels  w^re  left  with  the 
keepers  and  500  men  operated  as  infantry,  the  camels,  kneeling  and 
hobbled  in  a  hollow  square,  even  serving  as  a  breastwork  in  case  of 
necessity.  The  Bactrian,  or  two-humped,  camel  also  was  found  at 
Balaklava,  but,  though  stronger  and  heavier  than  the  Arabian,  was  not 
so  much  used  because  of  the  difficulty  of  placing  the  load  over  his  two 
humps  and  because  slower  in  pace.  Both  officers  were  enthusiastic 
over  what  they  saw  and  heard  of  the  camel  in  the  Crimea,  Lieutenant 
Porter  declaring  that  in  the  United  States,  at  any  point  south  of  36^ 
(about  the  latitude  of  Baleigb,  N.  C),  the  camel  would  be  fostered  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  that  its  value  there  for  labor  would  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  horse.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might 
see  the  day  when  every  Southern  planter  would  be  using  the  camel 
extensively,  and  he  thought  this  not  improbable,  as  a  good  work  animal 
might  then  be  imported  from  Smyrna  for  about  $300. 

«The  natural  historians  have  generally  designated  tlie  two-humpetl  animal  of  this 
genus  as  the  camel  and  the  one- humped  as  the  dromedary.  Atter  careful  study  and 
observation  in  the  home  of  the  animal  Major  Wayne  disregarded  this  classification 
>  and  speaks  of  it  as  of  two  distinct  species — the  fiactrian  and  the  Arabian.  The  Bac- 
trian has  two  humps;  it  came  originally  from  Bactria  and  is  now  found  more  gener- 
ally in  Tartary  and  the  northern  parts  of  Central  Asia.  The  Arabian  has  but  one 
hump  and  is  found  principally  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  India.  The  drom- 
edary (Greek  dramas^  a  runner)  is  simply  a  swift  courser,  or  racer,  as  distinguished 
from  the  camel  of  burden  (always,  however,  Arabian,  or  one-humped). 
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Two  of  the  three  camels  procured  at  Tunis  had  shown  symptoms  of 
the  itch;  and,  as  it  was  feared  that  they  might  infect  the  ship  with  the 
disease,  they  were  sold.  Their  lazy  life  on  the  vessel,  coupled  with  good 
care  and  abundant  food,  had  so  fattened  them  that  there  was  no  trouble 
in  finding  a  Turkish  butcher,  whose  bid  of  $44  for  the  two  was  accepted. 
The  Sultan,  professing  great  interest  in  the  experiment  of  our  Grov- 
ernment,  offered  to  present  4  of  his  finest  animals,  but,  as  they  had 
to  be  fetched  from  Asia,  our  officers  deemed  it  imprudent  to  wait 
Persia  had  been  thought  to  be  the  best  place  to  procure  fine  camels, 
but  it  was  now  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  mountain  passes  were 
filled  with  snow  and  ice,  and  a  trip  to  that  distant  country  would  have 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  So  the  Supply  was  headed  for 
Egypt,  arriving  at  Alexandria  in  December.  Major  Wayne  jour- 
neye<l  on  to  Cairo,  where  he  purposed  buying  20  dromedaries.  An 
unexpected  obstacle  was  encountered  in  the  ** custom  of  the  country." 
In  order  to  avoid  having  all  his  good  camels  and  hoi-ses  sent  out  of 
his  domain  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Eastern  war,  the  viceroy  had 
made  a  law  that  no  animal  of  any  kind  should  be  exported,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  issue  a  per- 
mit, first  for  the  exportation  of  2  camels,  then  of  10.  The  last  con- 
cession came  too  late,  however,  as,  wearying  of  the  slow  processes 
of  oriental  routine  (the  negotiations  being  conducted  in  due  form 
through  the  American  consul).  Major  Wayne  had  determined  to  sail 
after  loading  but  3  camels.  But  now  the  viceroy  himself  had  become 
interested  in  the  experiment  of  the  United  States,  and  proposed  to 
present  the  Government  with  6  dromedaries.  Jt  seems  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  ruler  to  present  6  of  his  finest  beasts,  and  on 
learning  of  the  proposed  gift  the  major  and  lieutenant  were  aroused 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  pleased  anticipation,  pai-ticularly  as  they  had 
met  with  such  ill  success  in  their  purchases  and  had  been  so  worried  by 
the  unforeseen  rules  against  exportation.'  They  expected  nothing  less 
than  a  group  of  lithe-limbed,  deep-chested  racers  of  the  best  blood  of 
Oman  or  Nubia — the  flower  of  the  royal  herd,  with  pedigrees  reaching 
back  toward  the  beginnings  of  recorded  time.  After  a  week  of  impa- 
tient waiting,  they  were  informed  that  the  present  of  the  potentate 
was  in  readiness  in  the  palace  yard,  and,  upon  going  to  embark  it, 
their  chagrin  was  severe  when,  instead  of  the  swift,  well-kept  drome- 
daries of  the  desert,  they  found  a  wretched  half  dozen  of  the  com- 
monest street  camels  of  Alexandria,  their  banging  heads  showing  the 
spirit  broken  by  ill  usage,  half  denuded  of  hair  by  the  itch,  and  loath- ' 
some  from  disease.  Lieutenant  Porter  spurned  the  gift  and  took  little 
pains  to  conceal  his  disgust.  The  viceroy's  minister  was  informed  of 
the  miscarriage  of  his  master's  well-intended  liberality,  and  the  blame 
was  laid  on  the  rascally  subordinates  to  whom  the  selection  of  the 
present  had  been  intrusted;  and,  after  another  week  of  waiting,  6 
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fairly  good  camels  were  forthcoming.  Thus,  when  the  Supply  sailed 
on  Janaary  23,  1856,  she  had  on  board  9  dromedaries  and  the  Tunis 
camel. 

Our  oflScers  reached  Smyrna  January  30,  and,  by  having  sent  in 
advance  Mr.  Gwynn  H.  Heap,  they  were  able  to  assemble  rapidly  the 
remainder  of  their  shipment  and  prepare  pack  saddles  and  covers.  This 
latter  item  was  carefully  attended  to,  as  it  was  certain  that  properly 
fitting  saddles  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Heap's 
acquaintance  with  the  languages  and  customs  of  the  EJast,  gained  while 
serving  as  vice-consul  at  Tunis,  enabled  him  to  purchase  the  animals  to 
the  best  advantage.  Those  he  brought  to  Smyrna  were  bought  at 
various  points  in  the  interior,  the  town  camel  being  avoided,  as  it  was 
generally  infected  with  the  itch  caught  from  the  streets  an^  dirty 
khans.  He  appears  to  have  paid  as  low  as  $100  for  at  least  one  ani- 
mal and  as  high  as  $400  each  for  several  others,  the  average  price 
being  about  $250.  No  such  fancy  prices  as  $1,800  to  $2,000  for  a  sin- 
gle animal  were  paid,  although  the  idea  was  prevalent  at  the  time  in 
this  country  that  the  camels  had  cost  the  Government  about  $2,000 
each.  The  prices,  indeed,  were  found  to  vary,  as  do  those  of  horses, 
according  to  breeding,  size,  training,  and  soundness,  ranging  from  $15 
to  $1,000  and  over.  A  sound  burden  camel  capable  of  carrying  from 
400  to  000  pounds  could  be  bought  at  $50  to  $130,  a  dromedary  at  $45. 
to  $1,000,  the  common  stock  bringing  $45  to  $150,  and  the  swifter, 
purebred  animals  from  $150  up.  A  good  Tuilu,  or  Maya,  brought 
$200,  while  two-humped  Bactrian  breeders  sold  at  $300  to  $600. 

Lieutenant  Porter  solved,  with  his  customary  intelligence,  the  prob- 
lem of  loading  the  camels  into  the  ship.  He  built  fii'st  a  boat  20  feet 
long  and  7  feet  wide,  flat-bottomed  so  that  it  would  easily  slide  up  on 
the  beach.  He  then  constructed  the  '*  camel  car,"  very  strongly  made 
and  bound  with  iron,  with  a  door  at  each  end,  and  shaped  to  fit  snugly 
into  the  boat.  The  camel  was  coaxed  into  the  car,  or,  if  he  withstood 
coaxing  and  refused  to  enter,  ten  sailors  with  a  block  and  tackle  forced 
him  in.  The  car,  mounted  on  trucks,  was  then  rolled  down  the  beach 
and  into  the  boat.  The  car  weighed  1,000  pounds  and  by  means  of  it 
the  animals,  avei*aging  in  weight  1,400  pounds,  but  going  as  high  as 
2,000  pounds,  were  loaded  into  the  ship  at  the  rate  of  one  each  half 
hour. 

The  home  voyage  was  begun  February  15, 1856,  with  33  animals,  as 
follows:  Nine  dromedaries,  or  runners,  23  camels  of  burden,  and  1  calf. 
Among  them  were  2  Bactrian  males  (two  humped)  for  use  in  breeding 
with  the  Arabian  female.  The  offspring,  called  a  *'booghdee"  (male 
Tuilu  and  female  Maya),  is  always  one  humped  and  much  heavier  than 
the  pure  Arabian  and  on  this  account  is  greatly  prized  as  a  burden- 
carrying  animal.  Mr.  Heap  had  picked  up  a  fine  Tuilu,  an  enormous 
fellow  7  feet  5  inches  in  height,  10  feet  long,  9  feet  9  inches  in  girth. 
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and  weighing  when  in  good  condition  2,000  pounds.  Lieutenant 
Porter  was  obliged  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  deck  which  served 
as  the  ceiling  of  the  camel  stable  in  order  to  accommodate  this  Tuilu's 
hump.  Seven  males  were  included  in  the  load,  the  remainder  being 
females,  not  counting  the  booghdee,  which  will  not  breed. 

It  was  an  interesting  voyage  home.  The  staunch  little  sailing  craft 
met  the  most  tremendous  gales  in  the  Mediterranean  and  was  buffeted 
by  unusually  heavy  weather  during  most  of  her  trip  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  often  necessary,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
injured  by  the  tossing  of  the  sea  during  the  more  violent  storms,  to 
tie  the  camels  down  in  the  position  they  assume  when  kneeling  to 
receive  their  burdens,  which  posture  they  held  for  daj's  at  a  time,  eat- 
ing and  drinking  much  as  usual  and  suffering  no  harm  be^^ond  a  tem- 
porary stiffening  of  the  joints. 

The  camels  occupied  a  huge  stable  between  decks.  A  thoughtful 
contrivance  was  a  covered  structure  60  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  10 
feet  high,  which  was  placed  on  the  upper  deck,  above  the  animals^ 
quarters.  Along  the  sides  of  this  were  placed  at  frequent  intervals 
large  portholes  fitted  with  glass  windows  and  heavy  shutters.  A  hatch 
was  provided  in  the  top  so  as  to  let  the  animals  down  to  their  deck, 
and  this  aperture,  being  so  far  above  the  upper  deck,  could  be  kept 
open  even  during  storms  when  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  portholes. 
Thus  fresh  air  was  assured  in  all  kinds  of  weather — a  very  important 
matter  on  shipboaixi. 

The  success  of  this  part  of  the  experiment  was  due  to  the  sagacity 
and  watchfulness  of  Lieutenant  Porter,  who  reduced  the  care  of  the 
animals  to  a  military  basis.  He  promulgated  a  set  of  "rules  and 
regulations  for  the  camel  deck,"  requiring,  among  oth6r  things,  that 
one  i)erson  should  always  be  on  watch;  the  camels  to  be  fed  and 
watered  every  day  at  3  o'clock  precisely;  the  females  having  young 
to  be  fed  and  watered,  in  addition,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning;  the 
deck  never  to  be  wet  except  by  order;  the  hayracks  to  be  filled  every 
two  days,  and  the  amount  of  food  to  be  kept  account  of;  the  camels 
never  to  be  struck  with  anything  but  the  flat  of  the  hand;  their  beds  to 
be  littered  down  before  sunset:  each  camel  to  be  curried  and  brushed 
half  an  hour  every  day  and  their  feet  and  legs  to  be  well  rubbed;  their 
feet  to  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water  twice  a  week;  particular  care 
to  be  observed  in  putting  hay  under  their  knees  and  haunches  when 
they  lie  down;  ''the  least  thing  the  matter  with  an  animal  to  be 
reported  at  once."  The  strictest  cleanliness  was  exacted,  the  stall's 
being  cleaned  daily,  and  frequently  whitewashed.  The  daily  ration 
of  food  consisted  of  a  gallon  of  oats,  10  pounds  of  hay,  and  a  gallon 
of  water  to  each  animal,  this  being  varied  by  occasional  portions  of 
crushed  pease  or  barley  made  into  a  dough  ball;  salt  was  served  once 
a  week.     The  animals  got  along  very  well  on  this  regimen,  although 
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their  natui*al  diet  consists  of  the  leaves  and  tender  branches  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  while  they  have  a  special  fondness  for  dried 
bushes  of  a  bitter  and  astringent  flavor  and  seem  to  consider  prickly 
and  thorny  vegetation  a  dainty. 

No  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  how  long  the  camels  could 
go  without  water,  and  the  information  gained  by  the  investigations  of 
the  expedition  show  that  the  tales  on  this  subject  are  largely  fables* 
The  camel  needs  water  each  day,  and  gets  along  best  when  so  supplied. 
He  has  a  set  of  several  stomachs,  in  one  at  least  of  which  are  cells 
where  water  is  stored  to  the  extent  of  about  a  gallon  and  a  half,  and 
this  can  be  dmwn  upon  when  the  animal  does  not  get  his  daily  supply. 
Habituated  to  traveling  across  the  deserts,  he  has  through  the  cen- 
turies developed  the  power  of  going  from  five  to  eight  days  without  a 
drink,  and  nature  has  assisted  him  by  giving  him  a  skin  so  constructed 
that  he  perspires  very  scantily.  But  there  is  nothing  in  his  supposed 
habit  of  drinking  vast  quantities  of  water  and' concealing  it  about  his 
body  for  use  in  emergencies.  His  hump  does,  indeed,  supply  him  with 
nourishment  when  at  work  where  food  is  scarce,  this  being  very  well 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  a  long,  hard  trip  this  unsightly  protu- 
berance gradually  decreases  in  size,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  change  the 
length  of  the  packing  thongs  acccordingly,  until  at  the  end  of  the  trip 
the  hump  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  substance  of  the  hump 
is  pure  fat.  After  a  course  of  high  living  without  work,  the* hump  so 
increases  in  size  that  it  is  awkward  to  place  a  saddle  on  the  animal. 
It  is  said  to  be  customary  then  to  slit  the  skin,  lay  it  back,  and  cut  off 
slices  of  fat.  This  fat  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  thick  cream 
and  was  said  to  be  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs,  who  use  it  in  tea  and 
coffee,  but  our  investigators  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  it. 

The  strict  regulation  against  wetting  the  camel  deck  was  necessary, 
because  the  camel  can  travel  over  any  kind  of  surface  except  one  that 
is  slippery.  In  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia,  North  Hindoostan,  and 
Tartary  he  ti*avels  loaded  across  valleys  and  mountain  ranges  and 
deserts  alike,  exhibiting  no  hesitancy  except  when  he  encounters  ice 
or  mud.  Here  he  loses  control  of  himself,  spreads  his  legs  wide  apart, 
and  if  not  helped  generally  ends  by  the  dislocation  of  shoulders  or  hips 
or  by  literally  splitting  himself  up,  an  injury  which  is  always  fatal. 

Six  Arabs,  one  of  them  a  Bedouin  of  the  desert,  were  engaged  to 
go  along  with  the  ship,  with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  useful  in  car- 
ing for  the  animals,  but  they  proved  helpless  in  bad  weather,  and  their 
services  were  unnecessary  in  good  weather.  A  Turk  was  also  employed 
because  he  represented  himself  to  be  a  "camel  M.  D.,"  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  management  of  camels,  their  diseases  and  treatment. 
This  gentleman  turned  out  to  be  an  Oriental  Sangrado.  His  cure  for 
a  cold  was  a  piece  of  cheese;  for  swelled  legs,  tea  mixed  with  gun- 
powder; and  for  some  further  trifling  complaint  he  gravely  proposed 
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to  tickle  the  animal's  nose  with  a  chameleon's  tail.  He  was  soon  «et 
aside  by  the  common  sense  of  Lieutenant  Poiier.  In  giving  birth,  one 
of  the  camels  died,  this  being  attributed  to  an  injury  received  in  load- 
ing. Two  young  ones,  born  soon  after  leaving  Smyrna,  were  so  much 
treated  by  the  camel  doctor  that  they  also  died;  four  others  born  dur- 
ing the  voyage  were  kept  out  of  his  hands  and  would  have  come  on 
very  well,  but  one  was  starved  because  the  mother  could  not  be  induced 
to  rise  and  suckle,  it  during  a  ten  days'  storm;  another  was  acci- 
dentally lain  on  by  an  old  camel  and  crushed.  The  other  two  were 
successfully  reared,  and,  having  the  run  of  the  camel  deck,  amused 
the  whole  ship  by  their  f  riskiness  and  precocity ;  they  were  thoroughly  at 
home  in  the  worst  of  weather,  perfectly  steady  on  their  legs,  going 
about  the  deck  without  falling  during  gales  that  forced  even  the  sailors 
to  hold  on  to  some  support.  Such  remarkable  seamanship  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  tibat  they  were  bom  at  sea. 

The  show  animals  of  the  lot  were  two  handsome  dromedaries — one  a 
Nomanieh  from  Oman,  the  other  a  Sennai  from  Nubia.  Of  all  drome- 
daries the  swiftest  and  most  enduring  is  the  Nomanieh,  as  it  is  also  the 
best  for  riding,  its  natural  gait  being  a  movement  of  the  hind  leg  and 
foreleg  on  opposite  sides  at  the  same  time,  or  a  movement  of  each  leg 
in  rapid  succession.  This  gait  must  be  taught  to  other  breeds,  as  they 
naturally^  move  in  a  rough  trot.  A  good  Nomanieh  can  travel  from  90 
to  100  miles  a  day,  but  can  not  keep  such  traveling  up  day  after  day. 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  days  he  can  keep  up  a  gait  of  50  to  60  miles  a 
day.  Many  stories  are,  of  course,  related  of  feats  of  endurance  and 
speed,  but  these  are  to  be  taken  with  allowance.  Our  explorers  found 
that  the  mail  was  regularly  carried  between  Cairo  and  Suez  on  a 
camel.  The  distance  is  84  miles  and  was  covered  in  eighteen  hours. 
The  burden  camel  usually  carries  from  250  to  400  pounds,  and  travels 
regularly  from  20  to  30  miles  a  day. 

In  the  cargo  were  4  Pehlevans — camels  which  had  been  taught  to 
wrestle,  a  sport  which  is  common  in  the  East.  It  seems  that  without  any 
training  at  all  the  animals  engage  in  contests  which  are  a  sort  of  wrest- 
ling bouts.  Whenever  two  males  meet  for  the  first  time,  esp>ecially 
if  there  are  any  females  about,  an  encounter  of  this  kind  is  indulged 
in.  The  camel  that  is  thro\vn  to  the  ground  acknowledges  his  inferi- 
ority b}'^  scarcel}'^  daring  thenccforwaixl  to  look  at  the  females.  This 
natural  propensity  is  cultivated  by  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  and  the 
J  oung  camel  is  taught  to  wrestle,  with  some  degree  of  science,  by 
hoisting  the  right  foreleg  over  the  neck  of  his  antagonist  and  coming 
down  upon  him  with  all  the  weight  of  the  body.  One  of  the  Arabs 
employed  by  Major  Wayne  amused  himself  on  the  voyage  by  training 
"Uncle  Sam,"  a  month-old  camel,  to  wrestle,  a  pastime  at  which  he 
soon  became  so  proficient  and  which  he  liked  so  well  that  it  was  found 
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necessary  to  tie  him  up,  as  he  developed  the. trick  of  making  sudden 
rushes  at  the  men  and  throwing  them  to  the  deck. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  rutting  season  when  the  animals  were 
taken  on  board  at  Smyrna.  At  this  period  both  sexes  are  cross  and 
disposed  to  kick  and  bite.  ''The  camel's  kick  is  soft,"  says  the  Arab 
proverb,  ''but  it  takes  life  away;"  its  bite  is  not  less  terrible,  as  its 
heavy  jaws  and  the  leverage  of  its  long  neck  enable  it  to  pull  and  tear 
with  great  force.  The  females  were  exposed  to  the  males  constantly 
at  this  period  with  the  purpose  of  securing  as  many  young  as  possible 
at  the  earliest  time.  Except  at  this  season,  the  camels  were  found,  as 
a  rule,  docile  and  well  behaved.  The  animal's  patience  is  sometimes 
sti'ained  beyond  endurance  By  the  brutality  of  its  drivers;  at  such 
times  it  displays  some  cunning  in  awaiting  until  the  man  is  well 
within  its  power,  when  it  takes  summary  vengeance.  It  appears  to 
believe,  however,  with  the  American  Constitution,  that  no  man  should 
be  put  in  jeopardy  twice  for  the  same  oflFense;  and  the  driver  who 
has  mistreated  a  camel  will  place  some  part  of  his  clothing  where  the 
beast  may  find  it;  and,  after  trampling  and  tearing  the  offender's  coat, 
the  camel  is  well  satisfied  and  harbors  no  further  grudge.  When  it 
does  become  necessary  to  discipline  the  beasts,  our  experimenters  were 
cautioned  that  the  punishment  must  be  severe;  they  were  instructed 
to  take  a  heavy  club  flattened  at  the  end  and  with  this  to  strike  the 
animal  with  great  force  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  about  6  inches 
back  of  the  jaw  and  to  keep  up  the  beating  until  the  refractory  animal 
rolled  on  the  ground  in  sign  of  submission. 

Mr.  Albert  Ray,  the  keeper  of  the  camels,  who  performed  his  work 
with  sagacity  and  zeal,  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  w  arm  friend- 
ships among  the  animals,  although  they  were  individually  named  and 
kept  track  of  in  his  journal,  in  the  picturesque  nomenclature  of  the 
Orient,  as  Gourmal,  Adela,  Mahomet,  Mas^andra,  Ibrim,  Ayesha,  and 
so  on.  Such  friendships  are  common  enough,  however,  among  the 
Arabs,  as  the  camel,  when  well  treated,  is  inclined  to  become  attached 
to  his  master,  though  perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree  than  the  dbg  or  horse. 

By  his  intelligent  and  energetic  care  Lieutenant  Porter  thus  kept 
his  charges  in  excellent  health,  and  landed  safely  at  Indianola,  Tex., 
May  14,  1856,  34  camels  (a  gain  of  1  on  the  voyage),  all  apparently 
in  really  better  condition  than  when  taken  from  the  sandy  wastes  of 
their  native  deserts. 

After  some  days  of  rest  the  herd  was  marched  by  easy  stages  to  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  about  120  miles,  where  Major  Wayne  set  about  making 
armngements  to  establish  a  camel  i-anch  and  to  attempt  the  breeding 
of  the  animals.  His  plans  were  interfered  with  by  Secretaiy  Davis, 
whose  idea  was  to  find  out  first  whether  or  not  the  animals,  in  the 
language  of  his  instructions,  "  were  adapted  to  military  service,  and 
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•could  be  economically  and  usefully  employed  therein,"  although  he 
directed  that  they  be  given  ample  time  to  recover  from  their  long 
voyage. 

Some  experimentation  along  this  line  was  at  once  attempted.  Major 
Wayne  reported  that,  having  removed  his  camp  to  Green  Valley,  60 
miles  from  San  Antonio,  he  one  day  sent  three  6-mule  teams,  with  a 
wagon  to  each  team,  and  6  camels  to  San  Antonio  for  a  supply  of  oat^. 
In  going  the  camels  were  held  back  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
slower  pace  of  the  mules.  Returning,  the  camels  cari'ied  3,648  pounds 
of  oats,  while  the  wagons  brought  1,800  pounds  each.  Thus  3  camels 
were  equal  to  6  mules  and  a  wagon,  and,  in  addition,  the  camels 
came  to  camp  in  two  and  one-half  days,  while  the  mules  were  nearly 
live  da3's  in  performing  the  journey. 

One  day  at  Indianola  Major  Wayne,  who  had  been  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  skeptical  attitude  assumed  by  many  persons  throughout  the 
country,  and  particularly  by  the  jests  of  the  unbelievers  in  the  Texan 
town,  thought  to  teach  these  latter  a  lesson.  He  brought  up  one  of 
his  finest  pets,  and,  having  caused  it  to  kneel,  ordered  2  bales  of 
hay,  weighing  314  pounds  each,  placed  upon  it.  The  knowing 
by-standers  were  convinced  that  the  animal  could  not  rise  with  such  a 
load,  but  they  laughed  in  scorn  when  the  Major  ordered  2  more  bales 
piled  on,  making  an  aggregate  weight  of  1,256  pounds.  To  the 
amazement  of  all,  and  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  scoffers,  the  camel, 
at  the  word  of  command,  easily  rose  and  walked  off  with  his  burden. 
This  signal  victory  for  the  camel  partisans  created  no  little  talk,  and 
the  incident  was  chronicled  in  verse  by  a  local  Texas  poet,  though 
unhappily,  says  Major  Wayne,  when  he  made  his  report,  ^'1  have  not 
at  hand  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  which  the  ode  was  published,"  and  it 
thus  failed  of  official  immortality. 

''  On  another  occasion,^'  to  use  the  language  of  Secretary  Davis  in 
his  annual  report  of  December,  1856,  ''the  capacity  of  the  camel  for 
travehng  over  steep  acclivities  and  on  muddy  roads  was  tested  with  the 
most  satisfactory  result.  Instead  of  making  the  detour  rendered 
necessary  by  the  location  of  the  road  to  avoid  a  rugged  mountain 
impracticable  for  wagons,  the  camels  followed  a  trail  which  passed 
directly  ever  it  and,  a  heavy  rain  occurring  while  they  were  at  the 
depot  to  which  they  had  been  sent  for  supplies,  the  road  was  rendered 
so  muddy  that  it  was  considered  impassable  for  loaded  wagons.  The 
train  of  camels  were  nevertheless  loaded  with  an  average  of  328 
pounds  each  and  returned  to  their  encampment,  ^  distance  of  60  miles, 
in  two  days,  suffering,  as  it  is  reported,  no  interruption  or  unusual 
fatigue  from  the  mud  over  which  they  passed  or  the  torrents  of  rain 
which  fell  upon  them.  These  tests  fully  realize  the  anticipations 
entertained  of    their   usefulness   in    the   transportation   of   military 
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supplies.  The  experiment  of  introducing  them  into  the  climate  of 
the  United  States  has  been  confined  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Texas. 
Thus  far  the  result  is  as  favorable  as  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
hoped  *  *  *  The  very  intelligent  oflBcer  who  was  sent  abroad  to 
procure  them,  and  who  has  remained  in  charge  of  them,  expi*esses 
entire  confidence  both  of  their  great  value  for  the  purposes  of  trans- 
portation and  their  adaptation  to  the  climate  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States." 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to  this  favorable  opinion 
expressed  by  Major  Wayne,  that  "'  intelligent  oflBcer,"  in  his  letters 
to  the  Department,  placed  especial  stress  on  the  comparison  in  use- 
fulness between  the  camel  and  the  mule,  claiming  superiority  for 
the  former  and  pointing  out  that  the  camel  required  less  food  and  no 
more  attention  than  the  mule. 

Something  over  $20,000  of  the  sum  appropriated  by  Congress  was 
yet  unexpended,  and  in  June  Lieutenant  'Porter  was  furnished  with 
$10,000  of  this  and  directed  to  fetch  home  on  the  Supply  another  ship- 
load of  camels.  The  storeship  then  lay  at  New  York,  and,  as  food  for 
the  return  trip,  she  took  on  board  150  bales  (about  20  tons)  of  hay, 
6,000  gallons  of  oats,  10  barrels  of  beans,  500  gallons  of  barley,  50 
pounds  of  powdered  sulphur,  and  50  pounds  of  lard.  The  Depart- 
ment commissioned  Mr.  Heap  at  $2,000  a  year  and  expenses  and  sent 
him  on  ahead  directly  to  Smyrna,  where,  by  the  time  that  Porter 
arrived  in  November,  he  had  collected  from  the  interior  a  shipment 
of  fine  young  animals.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  through  our  minister 
at  Constantinople,  presented  6  dromedaries,  which  were  included  in 
this  shipment.  On  the  whole,  this  shipload  was  a  much  finer  lot  than 
those  procured  on  the  first  trip.  At  Smyrna  Lieutenant  Porter 
employed  nine  men  and  a  boy  at  $15  a  month  each  and  brought  them 
along  to  help  care  for  the  animals.  The  Government  continued  to 
employ  some  of  these  men,  together  with  some  of  those  who  were 
brought  over  on  the  first  trip,  for  many  years  at  $10  to  $15  a  month. 
One  of  them  at  least,  Hiogo  Alii,  remained  in  the  service  as  camel 
driver,  interpreter,  or  mail  carrier  until  1870,  when,  on  being  dis- 
charged, he  filed  a  claim  for  further  employment  on  the  ground  that 
such  was  due  him  under  the  contract  made  in  1856. 

Lieutenant'  Porter  sailed  for  home  November  14,  and,  although 
meeting  the  roughest  weather  he  had  ever  encountered,  he  lost  but 
3  camels  on  a  voyage  of  eighty-eight  days,  and  was  able  to  turn 
over  to  Major  Wayne,  at  Indianola,  February  10,  1857,  41  anmials, 
all  in*  tine  condition.  The  new  animals  were  taken  to  Camp  Verde, 
which  was  now  oflScially  designated  the  camel  station.  Up  to  this 
time  Wayne  had  lost  5  of  his  first  herd— 2  by  Spanish  fever  (a  dis- 
ease incident  to  acclimation),  1  by  epilepsy,  1  from  the  bite  of  a  par- 
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ticularly  ferocious  companion,  and  1  from  blows  probably  inflicted 
by  a  mule  driver  who  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  foreign  beasts.  The 
second  shipload  thus  raised  the  camel  herd  to  70  in  number. 

In  February,  1857,  the  Senate  directed  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
furnish  it  with  a  report  regarding -his  camel  experiment.  This  report 
was  submitted  the  same  month,  and  is  a  well-written  and  comprehen- 
sive document  comprising  the  letters  of  Lieutenant  Porter  and  Major 
Wayne,  together  with  the  information  they  had  obtained  and  the  con- 
clusions they  had  drawn. 

About  this  time  the  administration  of  President  Buchanan  came  in 
and  with  it  John  B.  Floyd  as  Seci'etary  of  War.  Major  Wayne,  who 
had  thus  far  conducted  the  camel  experiment  so  vigorously  and 
efficiently,  was  now  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster- 
Genei'al  at  Washington,  and  could  not,  of  course,  give  his  personal 
attention  longer  to  the  Government  camels,  though  he  continued  his 
interest  in  them,  and  was'  honored  with  a  first-class  medal  from  the 
Soci^td  imperialc  zoClogique  d'acclimatation  of  Paris,  for  his  successful 
introduction  and  acclimatization  of  camels  into  this  country. 

During  the  summer  of  1857  the  camels  wei*e  used  sparingly  in  carry- 
ing supplies  and  in  short  scouts.  In  the  fall  of  that  j'ear  Lieut. 
Edward  Fitzgerald  Beale,  afterwai-ds  a  brigadier- general,  and  also 
minister  to  Austria  under  President  Grant,  was  employed  to  open  a 
wagon  road  from  Fort  Defiance,  N.  Mex.,  to  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
California,  and  a  part  of  the  herd  of  camels  was  put  at  his  disposal  for 
this  expedition.  The  journey  occupied  forty -eight  days  through  an 
unexplored  wildei-ness  of  forest  and  plain  and  desert,  the  Colorado 
River  being  reached  October  18.  Lieutenant  Beale  speaks  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  work  performed  by  the  camels  on  this 
arduou8  trip.  He  says  that  they  saved  the  members  of  the  expedition 
from  many  hardships,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  party 
by  their  ability  and  willingness  to  perform  the  tasks  set  them.  He 
started  with  the  determination  that  the  experiment  should  be  most 
thorough,  and  subjected  the  camels  to  trials  ''which  no  other  animals 
could  possibly  have  endured."  On  the  desert  they  carried  the  water 
for  the  mules;  traversed  stretches  of  country  covered  with  the  sharpest 
volcanic  rock  without  injurj'  to  their  {eet;  climbed  with  heavy  packs 
over  mountains  where  the  unloaded  mules  found  it  difficult  to  go  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  dismounted  riders;  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  the  party,  plunged  into  rivers  without  hesitation  and  swam  them 
with  ease.  The  lieutenant  concludes  that  he  would  rather  have  one  of 
the  camels  for  such  work  than  four  of  the  best  of  his  mules.  One  of 
the  men  who  had  charge  of  the  camels  on  this  trip,  writing  home  to 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Examiner,  paints  the  same  rosy  picture  of  their 
entire  docility  and  utility. 

This  and  other  favorable  reports  induced  Secretary  Floyd  in  his 
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annual  report  in  December,  1858,  to  make  some  interesting  comments. 
''The  entire  adaptation  of  camels,"  he  says,  'Ho  military  operations  on 
the  plains  may  now  be  taken  as  demonstrated."  The  beast,  to  his  mind, 
had  already  proved  its  "great- usefulness  and  superiority  over  the 
horse  for  all  movements  upon  the  plains  or  deserts,"  it  would  be  of  great 
value  against  the  marauding  Indians,  and  would  materially  reduce  the 
expenses  of  the  quartermaster's  department  in  furnishing  transporta- 
tion. He  recommended  that  Congress  at  once  "authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  1,000  camels."  So  far  was  Congress  from  authorizing  such 
a  wholesale  purchase,  however,  that  it  did  not  appi"opriate  a  cent,  and 
a  year  afterwards,  in  December,  1859,  the  favorable  reports  continuing, 
the  Secretary  renewed  his  i*ecommendation.     He  said: 

The  experiments  thus  far  made — and  they  are  pretty  full — demonstrate  that  camels 
constitute  a  most  useful  and  economic  means  of  transportation  for  men  and  supplies 
through  the  great  desert  and  barren  portions  of  our  interior.  ♦  *  *  An  abundant 
supply  of  these  animals  would  enable  our  Army  to  give  greater  and  prompter  pro- 
tection to  our  frontiers  and  to  all  our  interoceanic  routes  than  three  times  their  cost 
expended  in  any  other  way.  As  a  measure  of  economy  I  can  not  too  strongly  recom- 
mend the  purchase  of  a  full  supply  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

But  that  body  could  not,  as  so  often  happens,  see  the  matter  in  the 
same  light  as  the  Secretary,  and  did  nothing  toward  loosening  the 
purse  strings  for  this  purpose.  By  December,  1860,  the  Secretary 
was  still  further  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  good  work  of  the 
camels,  and  reiterated  his  recommendations  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

Secretary  Floyd  probably  based  his  beliefs  and  recommendations 
largely  upon  the  reports  of  Lieutenant  Beale,  for,  after  the  successful 
trip  of  that  officer  from  Texas  to  California  to  open  a  wagon  road 
through  the  wilderness,  the  Secretary  had  placed  twenty  of  the  camels 
in  his  hands  to  be  employed  by  him  in  national  explorations.  These 
expeditions  were  made  over  a  large  part  of  the  Southwest,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  extended  over  a  period  of  four 
years.  During  this  time  the  animals  rendered  efficient  service  and 
were  so  well  cared  for  by  Lieutenant  Beale  that  in  1861,  with  the  incom- 
ing of  a  new  administration  and  a  new  Secretary  of  War,  he  turned 
over  to  the  Government  quartermaster  in  California  a  herd  of  28,  all 
in  good  condition.  For  the  next  two  years  these  28,,  with  several 
others  that  had  been  brought  on  from  Texas,  were  held  at  the  various 
forts  and  military  stations  in  California,  no  one  of  the  officers  in 
charge  appearing  to  be  able  to  find  any  work  for  them  to  do.  In 
1862  Lieutenant  Beale  wrote  to  Secretary  Stanton  describing  the  idle 
and  unfavorable  conditions  under  which  the  animals  were  then  kept, 
stating  that  instead  of  any  natural  increase  since  he  had  returned 
them,  3  of  the  finest  had  died,  and  proposing  to  take  all  of  the 
remainder,  give  bond  for  their  safe  return  at  any  time  demanded, 
and  to  use  them  in  further  exploration  and  in  packing  supplies  across 
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the  great  basin.  At  this  time,  he  states,  they  were  ''of  no  earthly  use 
either  to  the  Government  or  anyone  else,"  and  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance  was  about  $600  a  month.  This  proposition  was  rejected, 
and  a  year  later  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  by  Deputy  Quartermaster  E.  B. 
Babbitt,  stationed  at  San  Francisco,  to  employ  the  camels  in  carrying 
the  mail  between  Fort  Mohave,  N.  Mex.,  and  New  San  Pedro  (Wil- 
mington), Cal.  Objection  was  made  to  this  plan  by  both  Lieut.  D.  J. 
Williamson,  commanding  at  the  former  place,  and  Capt.  William  G. 
Morris,  at»the  latter,  their  reasons  being  based  on  statements  entirely 
the  reverse  of  those  officially  made  by  Major  Wayne  and  Lieutenant 
Beale. 

Acting  on  this  unfavorable  information,  General  Babbitt  reported 
to  the  Department  that  for  two  years  he  had  endeavored  in  vain  to 
render  the  camels  serviceable,  and  gave  it  as  his  conclusion  that 
experience  had  proved  ''  the  inexpediency  of  substituting  them  for  our 
native  animals."  At  this  time  the  animals  in  California  numbered 
35  in  all,  and  were  kept  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  i^eport 
of  General  Babbitt  produced  an  order  from  the  Department,  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1803,  directing  him  to  advertise  and  sell  the  camels  at  pub- 
lic auction.  This  was  duly  carried  out,  and  the  animals  were  purchased 
by  Samuel  McLaughlin,  in  whose  care  they  had  been  for  some  time 
before. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  camels  found  their  way  into  men- 
ageries or  zoological  gardens.  It  has  been  supposed  that  some  of 
them  were  taken  to  Nevada  to  be  employed  in  packing  salt  from  the 
deserts  for  use  in  silver  extraction,  but  as  the  Nevada  camels  were  of 
the  two-humped  kind,  they  probably  came  from  a  diflFerent  source. 
In  1860  or  1861  a  company  was  formed  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
purpose  of  importing  camels  from  Asia.  They  sent  an  agent  to  the 
high  tablelands  of  Central  Asia  and  procured  about  20  Bactrian,  or 
two-humped,  camels,  and  from  this  herd  came  the  12  animals  that 
were  employed  for  some  time  in  carrying  salt  from  a  marsh  in  Esme- 
ralda County,  Nev.,  to  the  Washoe  silver  mill,  a  distance  of  200  miles. 
They  performed  this  work  satisfactorily,  carrying,  says  Mr.  L.  Metral, 
of  Virginia  City,  who  packed  them,  an  average  of  600  pounds  each, 
and  traveling  from  15  to  20  miles  a  day.  The  discovery  of  salt  at  a 
more  accessible  point  deprived  them  of  much  of  their  occupation, 
although  they  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Professor  Brewer,  of  Yale  College,  records  that  during  a  trip 
through  the  West,  made  about  1865,  he  saw  a  few  of  the  animals  near 
Virginia  City.  ''Their  backs,"  he  says,  ''had  not  been  cared  for,  and 
they  had  been  used  in  packing  heavy  loads  of  salt  from  the  deserts. 
Salt  water  and  alkali  had  accumulated  in  the  long  hair  of  their  humps, 
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their  pack  saddles  had  galled  them,  and  great  loathsome  sores  nearly 
covered  the  parts  touched  by  the  saddle.  A  pitiless  snow  squall  was 
sweeping  just  then  over  this  inhospitable  region,  and  these  miserable 
beasts,  having  fallen  into  bad  hands  in  a  bad  climate,  looked  sadly 
enough."  As  late  as  June  28,  1876,  the  Virginia  City  Enterprise 
contained  an  account  of  an  ascent  of  Mount  Davidson  made  by  a  train 
of  8  camels,  each  carrying  one-third  of  a  cord  of  wood.  The  animals 
approached  to  within  150  feet  of  the  summit,  reaching  an  altitude  of 
nearly  9,000  feet. 

The  historian  H.  H.  Bancroft  states  that  in  1876  the  Nevada  camels 
were  all  taken  to  Arizona,  with  the  exception  of  one  pair  which, 
placed  on  a  ranch  in  the  Carson  Valley,  in  a  few  years  increased  to 
26.  The  story  of  the  remarkable  fecundity  of  this  pair  of  camels 
spread  far  and  wide,  finding  its  way  into  Major  Leonard's  important 
work  on  The  Camel,  published  in  1893,  as  well  as  into  the  encyclo- 
pedias. It  should,  however,  be  taken  with  great  allowance,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  female  camel  gives  birth  but  once  in  three 
years,  and  does  not  begin  to  breed  until  5  years  of  age.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  animals  for  practical  purposes  in  Nevada  steadily  dimin- 
ished. Their  appearance  on  the  public  roads  frightened  horses, 
thereby  giving  rise  to  suits  for  damage,  and  leading  finally  to  legis- 
lation prohibiting  their  use  on  the  public  highways  and  their  running 
at  large. 

In  the  meantime  the  camels  left  at  Camp  Verde  were  employed  in 
various  errands  to  places  over  the  State  and  became  so  common  a 
sight  on  the  streets  of  several  towns  that  they  ceased  to  excite  curi- 
osity. In  some  instances  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance,  because 
they  frightened  horses,  and  the  city  council  of  Brownsville  is  said  to 
have  passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  them  the  streets. 

Thus  they  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  increasing 
naturally  to  some  extent,  showing  themselves  well  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  other  conditions  of  Texas,  and  described  in  the  papers  of 
the  day  by  those  who  saw  them  as  healthy  and  strong,  of  greater 
stature  and  in  all  respects  superior  to  the  camels  of  the  traveling 
menageries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  camel  station  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  from  whom  the  herd  received  scant 
attention,  being  allowed  to  pick  up  its  own  living  by  grazing.  Natu- 
rally, some  of  the  animals  wandered  away.  Of  these  there  is  an  oflB- 
cial  account  of  at  least  3.  These  were  captured  in  Arkansas  by  the 
Union  forces  and  '"sent  to  Mr.  Paden,  near  the  Des  Moines  River,  in 
Iowa,  for  the  benefit  of  his  care  and  economy  in  their  support."  In 
June,  1863,  Lieut.  J.  Grayler,  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  at  St.  Louis,  asked  the  Department  what  he 
should  do  with  them;  the  Quartennaster-Genei-al,  on  the  ground  that 
H.  Doc.  743,  58-2 27 
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the  number  yras  too  small  for  use,  recommended  that  they  be  sold  at 
public  auction,  which  action  was  accordingly  ordered  by  Secretary 
Stanton. 

Doubtless  others  of  the  herd  during  this  period  of  loose  discipline 
wandered  off  from  Camp  Verde  and  found  their  way  westward  to  the 
deserts  and  mountains  of  the  Texas  Panhandle,  of  New  Mexico  and  of 
Arizona,  where  they  lived  free  and  half  wild^  the  prey  of  hunters  both 
white  and  red.  There  are  numerous  recorded  instances  where  soldiers 
or  hunters  have  seen  the  animals  and  pursued  them.  These  instances 
occur  with  decreasing  frequency  down  to  within  the  past  ten  years. 

When  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  Federal  Government  was 
again  in  charge  of  Camp  Verde,  all  thought  of  making  practical  use 
of  the  camels  was  abandoned.  The  number  was  now  44,  and  in 
March,  18G6,  sealed  proposals  to  buy  them  were  invited.  Tlie  bids 
were  opened  at  New  Orleans,  at  the  office  of  the  chief  quartermaster, 
Col.  E.  G.  Sawtelle.  Three  persons  were  willing  to  buy:  Horace  Bell 
offered  $5  each;  Joseph  Hallam,  $10  each;  while  Col.  Bethel  Coop- 
wood's  bid  was  f  31  each.  Gen.  M.  C.  Meigs,  Quartermaster-General, 
at  Washington,  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  sell  at  $31  each,  express- 
ing at  the  same  time  his  l)elief  that  private  enterprise  would  better 
develop  the  animal  in  this  country  and  his  regret  that  the  experiment 
had  failed. 

The  camels  were  delivered  to  Colonel  Coopwood  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  and  kept  by  him  in  that  vicinity  until  December,  1866,  when 
they  were  driven  into  Mexico.  In  eJanuary,  1867,  12  of  them  were 
sold  to  the  proprietor  of  a  "circus  and  caravan,''  and  the  remainder 
appear  to  have  been,  during  tlie  next  fifteen  years,  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner.  As  late  aa  May,  1903,  the  Express,  of  San  Antonio, 
speaks  of  having  observed  in  one  of  the  midway  shows  which  had 
exhibited  in  that  city  a  camel  with  the  United  States  brand  on  it 
and  the  counterbrand  of  a  subsequent  purchaser.  No  doubt  a  search 
through  the  many  menageries,  traveling  shows,  and  the  zoological 
gardens  of  the  country  would  reveal  other  survivors  of  the  Govern- 
ment camels,  although  their  number  is  likely  to  be  few,  as  it  is  now 
more  than  thirty -five  years  since  they  passed  from  Government  owner- 
ship, and  the  camel  does  not  often;  even  with  the  best  treatment, 
attain  to  more  than  40  years. 

Thus,  after  a  checkered  official  life  of  eleven  years,  the  camels  passed 
finally  into  the  hands  of  private  owners.  Of  the  two  shiploads  of  ani- 
mals, the  Government  retains  nothing  except  the  bones  of  one  of  the 
beasts,  which  stand  in  a  case  at  the  National  Museum  at  Washington 
and  perform  the  duty  of  illustrating  to  students  the  peculiar  skeleton 
framework  of  the  ''ship  of  the  desert,"  besides  serving  as  a  souvenir 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  attempt  to  transplant  these 
ancient  dnidges  from  their  homes  in  Africa  and  Asia  to  the  Western 
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World.  The  camel  in  question,  while  at  Fort  Tejon,  CaL,  was  killed 
by  one  of  its  mates  that  had  gotten  loose  during  the  night.  The  ani- 
mals were  rutting  and  consequently  intractable.  The  soldiers  relate 
that  the  combat  was  most  furious,  the  beasts  striking  each  other 
resounding  blows  with  their  ponderous  feet,  while  the  drivers  dared 
not  interfere.  The  bones  of  the  defeated  animal  were  forwarded  by 
Lieut.  Sylvester  Mowry  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  most  potent  cause  of  the  f  ailui*e  of  the  camel  experiment  was  its 
iaterruptioa  by  the  Civil  War.  Had  Major  Wayne  been  left  in  control 
of  the  camels  which  were  imported  under  his  supervision,  and  supplied 
with  sufficient  money  to  breed  and  increase  them,  -as  he  so  well  knew 
was  necessary,  and  had  he  been  free  to  familiarize  the  teamsters  and 
drivers  with  their  management,  there  appears  to  be  no  particular 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  of  as  much  use  in  parts  of  this 
country  as  they  were  and  are  in  the  countries  of  the  East.  They  were 
easily  and  quickly  acclimatized  and  they  performed  with  success  their 
tasks  in  the  initial  experiments;  indeed,  so  long  as  Major  Wayne 
remained  with  them.  But  few  officers  understood  their  management, 
and  they  found  in  the  mule  driver  an  inveterate  enemy.  To  secure 
their  general  use,  a  long  course  of  experimentation,  as  well  as  teach- 
ing, was  required.  The  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  removed  Major 
Wayne  to  the  South,  and  during  the  succeeding  years  the  camels  were 
exposed  to  capture  and  recapture  by  the  contending  forces,  neither  of 
which  had  much  time  to  devote  to  experiment.  The  construction  of 
railways  between  the  East  and  W^est,  of  course,  limited  the  field  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  use  the  camels,  but  they  might  still  have 
been  employed  to  advantage  had  anyone  been  found  with  the  enthu- 
siasm and  information  on  the  subject  possessed  by  Major  Wayne  to 
collect  and  care  for  the  scattered  renmants  of  the  herd  and  increase  it 
to  such  numbers  as  might  be  of  some  real  use.  In  idleness  they  were 
merely  a  useless  expense  to  the  Government  and  were  very  properly 
sold;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  any  unfinished  experiment,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  trial  of  the  camel  in  the  Western  world  was  not 
carried  to  conclusive  results. 
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Horses  in  Hawaii. — In  an  address  on  ''  Horses  of  the  Islands,  past 
and  present,"  delivered  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  held  at  Honolulu,  December  21, 
1903,  Mr.  Julian  Monsarrat  discussed  the  history  of  horse  breeding  in 
Hawaii.  Horses  of  the  light  breeds  have  been  generally  imported, 
large  numbers  being  Thoroughbreds,  which  the  writer  regards  as 
most  useful  in  improving  the  native  stock.  Mr.  Monsarrat  states 
that  there  are  at  present  in  the  Territory  over  sixty  imported  stallions 
of  which  he  has  record,  but  that  this  is  probably  below  the  actual 
number  of  these  imported.  T)ie  breeds  include  Standard  bred,  Thor- 
oughbred, Arab,  and  Cleveland  Bay.  Some  draft  stallions  have  been 
imported,  though  the  breeds  are  not  stated,  and  even  mustangs  are 
used. 

The  greatest  demand  is  for  horses  for  road,  carriage,  and  saddle 
purposes,  the  latter  especially,  including  ''cow  ponies."  The  native 
stock  is  not  regarded  with  very  great  favor,  and  the  lack  of  good 
horses  is  ascribed  not  to  a  lack  of  good  stallion  stock,  but  to  inferior 
brood  mares,  lack  of  good  judgment  in  breeding,  and  impi-oper 
methods  of  management.  It  is  said  to  be  customary  on  some  ranches 
to  allow  stallions  to  run  in  the  pasture  with  the  mares  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  with  no  feed  but  the  pasture.  In  other  cases  mares 
and  colts  run  together  until  the  colts  mature,  with  the  result  that  colts 
frequently  cover  their  dams. 

Feeding  the  stallion  well  and  keeping  mares  in  good  condition  is 
advised.  The  Hawaiian  climate  is  said  to  be  very  favorable  to  hoi-ses, 
many  ''crippled"  trotters  regaining  form  and  condition  after  being 
sent  to  the  Islands  from  the  continent. 

The  zebrula  v.  the  mule. — German  papers  say  the  mule  will 
probably  be  replaced  in  the  twentieth  century  by  a  more  efficient 
animal,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  mule — the  cross  between 
the  donkey  and  horse — is  inferior  to  the  cross  between  the  hoi'sc  and 
zebra. 

Formerly  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  zebra  was  almost  extinct 
The  opening  up  of  Africa,  particularly  the  eastern  part,  reveals  these 
fine  animals  in  large  numbers. 

Compared  with  horses  and  cattle,  they  possess  peculiar  advantages, 

as  they  are  immune  from  the  very  dangerous  horse  disease  of  Africa, 

and  also  against  the  deadly  tsetse  fly.     The  question  was  therefore 

raised  whether  the  zebra  could  not  take  the  place  of  the  mule,  com- 
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monly  used  in  the  Tropics.  Tlie  greatest  credit  with  reference  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem  is  due  to  Prof.  Cossar  Ewai-t,  who  has  been 
trying  since  1895  to  produce  crosses  between  hoi-ses  and  zebras,  with 
a  view  to  developing  an  animal  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  mule. 

Three  species  of  zebi-as  still  exist  in  Africa:  The  so-called  ''  Grevy  " 
zebi*a,  on  the  high  plateaus  of  Schoa;  the  common,  or  mountain,  zebra, 
formerly  found  everywhere  in  South  Africa;  and  the  "Burchell" 
zebra. 

Professor  Ewart  produced  crosses  from  mares  of  different  breeds 
and  zebra  stallions  of  the  Burchell  kind.  The  offspring  is  called 
''zebiiila,"  and  on  account  of  its  form  and  general  bodily  condition — 
especially  the  hardness  of  the  hoofs — is  especially  adapted  for  all  trans- 
port work  heretofore  performed  by  mules.  The  zebrula  is  much 
livelier  than  the  mule  and  at  least  as  intelligent. 

The  Indian  government  has  already  experimented  with  zebrulas  for 
transporting  mountain  artillery  at  Quetta. 

In  Germany  much  interest  in  this  animal  is  manifested.  The  well-, 
known  Hagenbeck  is  experimenting  in  this  direction  and  intends  to 
introduce  the  zebrula  into  Germany  and  America.  The  zoological 
garden  at  Berlin  possesses  some  very  fine  specimens.  The  zebra 
stripes  are  often  well  preserved,  while  the  undertone  of  the  skin  is 
genemll}"  that  of  the  mother.  A  full-grown  zebrula  is  14  hands  high 
and  the  girdle  circumference  about  160  centimetei-s  (63  inches). 

The  experiments  so  far  have  been  so  successful  that  it  is  predicted 
that  the  zebrula,  during  the  present  century,  will  completely  super- 
sede the  mule. — {Richard  Guenther^  cmisiil -general^  Fvatikfoi't^  Gei'- 
tnany^  July  18^  1903,) 

Limousin  cattle.— The  following  remarks  are  by  Hon.  Walter 
T.  Griffin,  United  States  commercial  agent,  at  Limoges,  Fmnce. 
Although  the  indorsement  which  he  makes  of  the  Limousin  cattle  is 
too  sweeping  for  any  breed,  the  paragraph  is  published  for  the  bit  of 
information  which  it  contains: 

Attentiou  has  often  been  called  to  the  Limousin  cattle,  there  being  no  breed  known 
that  is  so  well  adapted  for  beef  as  the  hardy  native  Limousin  stock.  They  far  outrank 
the  Durham  or  any  other  breed  for  this  purpose.  This  breed  is  particularly  robust, 
easily  nourished  and  fattened,  and  has  all  the  prime  characteristics  for  producing 
first-quality  t)eef.  If  these  cattle  were  imported  into  the  United  States  and  crossed 
with  native  stock,  they  would  improve  the  quality  and  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  pro- 
ducer.    There  is  a  registered  herd  book,  and  all  information  can  be  easily  obtained. 

Free  entry  of  animals  for  breeding  purposes. — Paragraph  473  of 
the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  provides  for  .the  free  entry  of  animals 
for  breeding  purposes  under  certain  conditions  relative  to  registry. 
The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  at  the  port  of  New  York,  under  date 
of  December  20,  1902,  decided  that  horses  brought  in  under  this  sec- 
tion, if  for  sale,  were  dutiable.  The  same  decision  would  apply  to  all 
other  animals  that  might  be  imported  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
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The  eflFect  of  the  decision  was  cerlam  to  prevent  further  importE' 
tions,  and  therefore  Hon.  Charles  EHek,  of  Ohio,  introdnced  the  fol- 
lowing btHr 

1»  BULL  regnifttlog  the  importation  of  bnMding  MtioMblv. 

B^  it  enacttd  bij  Ute  Senate  and  House  of  Reprtfentativei  c^  the  UniUd  Slaie$  ef  America 
in  Congress  asgembledy  That  paragraph  four  hniKlred  and  seventy-three  of  the  act 
approved  July  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  **An  act 
to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government  and  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United 
States"  (Thirtieth  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four),  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"473.  Any  animal  imported  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  specially  for  breeding 
purposes  shall  be  atlmitted  free,  whether  intended  to  be  so  used  by  the  importer 
himself  or  for  sale  for  such  purpose:  Provided,  That  no  such  animal  shall  bcadmittefl 
free  unless  purebred  of  a  recognijied  bree<l,  and  duly  registered  in  the  books  of 
record  established  for  that  breed:  And  provided  further  ^  That  certrfieate  of  such  record 
and  of  the  pedigree  of  such  animal  shall  be  prodoced  and  sabmitted  to  the  ctwIobis 
officer,  duly  authenticated  by  the  proper  custodian  of  such  book  of  record,  together 
with  the  affidavit  of  the  owner,  agent,  or  importer  that  suck  animal  is  the  identical 
animal  described  in  said  certificate  of  record  and  pe<ligree:  And  pronded  fwriheTf 
That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  what  are  recognized  breeds  ami  purebred  animals  under  the  provisioBS  of 
this  paragraph.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  such  additional  regct- 
lations  as  may  be  re<}uired  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  provision.  Cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  or  other  domestic  animals  straying  across  the  boundary  line  into  any 
foreign  country,  or  driven  across  such  boundary  line  by  the  owner  for  temporary 
pasturage  purposes  only,  together  with  their  offspring,  may  be  brought  back  to  the 
United  States  within  six  months  free  of  duty,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretar>'  of  tbe  Treasury:  And  provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  apply  to  all  such  animals  as  have  been  imported  an<l  are  in  quarantine,  or 
othen^'ise  in  the  custody  of  customs  or  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  at  the  date 
of  the  passiige  of  this  act." 

Approved,  March  3,  1903. 

The  chairman  of  tiie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  concluded  a  favor- 
able repoi-t  upon  the  bill  with  the  following  language: 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  construction  of  the  subject  to  which  the  decision  of  th« 
General  Appraiser  applies,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  thai  Congress  never  intended  to 
paes  any  bill  or  put  any  provision  into  a  bill  that  would  receive  that  sort  of  constnic- 
tion.  It  was  the  intention  to  improve  the  live  stock  of  the  country  by  the  wisest 
possible  legislation  consistent  with  the  idea  of  protecting  the  revenue  against  illegal 
and  fraudulent  importation;  but  to  hold  that  an  animiri  importefi  for  breeding  pur- 
poses could  only  be  used  by  the  importer  and  eould  not  be  sold  i»  a  prscttcal  repesf 
of  the  statute.     We  submit  that  the  bill  ought  to  pase. 

An  ordinance  to  protect  horse  breeders  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories.— The  lieutenant-governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  territories,  enacts  as  follows; 

SBORT  TITLE. 

1.  This  ordinance  may  be  cited  as  **The  horse  breeders'  ofdinanee."  (I^d9,  e. 
20,8.1.) 

INTERPRETATION. 

2.  The  expression  *' commissioner  "  means  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  The 
expression  "department'*  means  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  expreflsion 
"  owner "  includes  a  part  owner. 
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3.  Erery  person,  firm,  or  company  standing  or  traveling  any  stallion  for  profit  or 
gun  in  the  Northwest  Territories  shall  eanse  the  name,  description,  and  pedigree  of 
■och  stallion  to  h%  enrolled  in  the  department,  and  shall  procure  a  certificate  of  Buch 
enrollment  as  hereafter  provided. 

(2)  No  fee  shall  be  required  for  such  enrollment  and  certificate  for  any  stallion 
registered  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  20  of  the  ordinances  of  1899,  but  in  all 
other  cases  there  shall  be  paid  for  such  enrollment  and  certificate  a  fee  of  $2. 

(3)  Upon  a  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  any  etalliOn  enrolled  under  this  section 
the  certificate  of  enrollment  may  be  transferred  to  the  transferee  by  the  commis- 
sioner upon  proof  to  his  satisfaction  of  such  transfer  and  upon  p«3rment  of  the  fee  of 
$1.     (1899,0.20,8.2.) 

4.  The  owner  of  any  stallion  shall  post  up  and  keep  affixed  during  the  whole  of 
the  season  copies  of  the  certificate  of  such  stallion  issued  under  the  next  preceding 
section  in  a  con^cuous  place  both  within  and  upon  the  outside  of  the  main  door 
leading  into  every  stable  or  building  where  the  said  stallion  stands  regularly  for 
public  service. 

5.  The  certificate  issued  for  a  stallion  whose  sire  and  dam  are  of  pure  breeding,  and 
which  is  registered  in  a  stud  book  approved  by  the  coramissicmer,  shall  be  in  Form  A 
in  the  schedule  hereto. 

6.  The  certificate  issued  for  a  stallion  whose  sire  or  dam  is  not  of  pure  breeding 
shall  be  in  the  Form  B  in  the  schedule  hereto. 

7.  The  certificate  issued  for  a  stallion  whose  sire  and  dam  are  pure  bred,  but  not 
of  the  same,  breed,  shall  be  in  Form  C  in  the  schedule  hereto. 

8.  •  Every  bill,  poster,  or  advertisement  issued  by  the  owner  of  any  stallion  enrolled 
under  this  ordinance,  or  used  by  him  for  advertising  sudi  stallion,  shall  contain  a 
copy  of  its  certificate  of  enrollment.     (1899,  c.  20,  s.  3.) 

9.  The  production  of  any  bill,  poster,  or  other  printed  or  written  matter  advertis- 
ing any  stallion  for  public  service  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  bill,  poster, 
or  other  advertising  material  was  used  to  advertise  the  stallion  named  and  described 
therein  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  said  stallion. 

BEGI8TRATI0N   OF   LIEN    FOR  SERVICE. 

10.  The  owner  of  any  stallion  holding  a  certificate  of  enrollment  for  such  stallion 
under  section  5  of  this  ordinance,  or  his  agent,  may  file  in  the  office  of  the  registra- 
tion clerk  of  the  registration  district  for  mortgages  and  other  transfers  of  personal 
property  in  which  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  any  mare  upon  which  such 
stallion  performs  service  resides,  within  twelve  months  after  such  service  is  per- 
formed, a  statutory  declaration  setting  forth — 

1.  The  amount  of  service  fee. 

2.  That  the  same  is  unpaid. 

3.  The  fact  of  such  service. 

4.  A  reasonable  description  of  such  mare. 

5.  The  name  and  residence  of  the  owner  of  such  mare. 

(2)  For  filing  sucb  statutory  declaration  the  registration  clerk  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  fee  of  ten  cents.     (1899,  c  20,  s.  4.) 

11.  The  owner  of  such  stallion,  upon  filing  such  statutory  declaration  and  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  shall  have  as  a  lien  for  the  amount  of  said 
service  fee  and  costs  as  hereinafter  provided,  upon  the  colt  or  filly,  the  offspring  of 
any  such  stallion  by  reason  of  the  service  in  respect  of  which  such  statutory  declara- 
tion is  filed,  which  lien  shall  take  and  have  priority  over  any  and  all  writs  of  execu- 
tion, chattel  mortgages,  bills  of  sale,  claims,  and  encumbrances  whatsoever.  (1899, 
c  20,  s.  5. ) 

ENFORCEMENT   OF  LIEN. 

12.  If  payment  of  tlie  service  fee  is  not  made  before  the  first  day  of  January  in  the 
year  following  the  year  in  which  the  colt  or  filly  is  born,  the  owner  of  said  stallion, 
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or  his  duly  authorized  j^nt,  may  at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of  May  following 
take  possession  of  the  colt  or  filly  upon  which  he  has  such  lien  as  aforesaid, 
wherever  the  same  may  be  found,  and  may  proceed  to  sell  the  same  by  public 
auction  after  giving  the  person  in  whose  possession  the  said  colt  or  filly  was  when 
taken  ten  days*  notice  in  writing  of  such  intention  to  sell,  which  notice  may  be 
effectually  given  to  such  person  by  delivering  the  same  to  him  personally  or  by 
postmg  it  upon  the  door  of  such  person's  last-known  place  of  residence  in  the  North- 
west Territories.     (1899,  c.  20,*8.  6.) 

13.  The  proceeds  of  sale  shall  be  applied,  first,  in  payment  of  the  reasonable  expenses 
of  the  taking  of  possession,  giving  of  notice,  and  conduct  of  sale,  not  in  any  case  to 
exceed  $10  in  all,  and  next  in  payment  of  said  service  fee,  and  the  balance  shall  be 
paid  forthwith  by  the  owner  of  the  stallion  to  the  person  from  whose  possession  such 
colt  or  filly  was  taken.     (1899,  c.  20,  s.  7.) 

14.  Violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  be  an  offense  for 
which  the  offender  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
$25. 

15.  Chapter  20  of  the  ordinances  of  1899  is  hereby  repealed. 

16.  This  ordinance  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1904. 

SCHEDULE. 

FORM  A. — GOVERNMENT   OF  THE   NORTHWEOT    TERRITORIES   OF    CANADA,    DEPARTMENT  OP 

AGRICULTURE. 

Certificate  of  purebred  stallion  No. . 

The  pedigree  of  the  stallion  [name],  described  as  follows:  [Color],  foaled  in  the 

year r,  has  been  examined  in  the  department  and  I  hereby  certify  that  the  said 

stallion  is  of  pure  breeding  and  is  registered  in  a  stud  book  recognized  by  the  depart- 
ment. 


Commissioner  of  AgricuUttre. 


FORM    B. — GOVERNMENT  OF  TOE  NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES  OP  CANADA,    DEPARTMENT    OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

Certificate  of  grade  stallion  Xo.  . 

The  pedigree  of  the  stallion  [name],  described  as  follows:  [Color],  foaled  in  the 

year ,  has  been  examined  in  the  department  and  it  is  found  that  the  said  stallion 

is  not  of  pure  breeding  and  is  therefore  not  eligible  for  registration  in  any  stud  book 
recognized  by  the  department. 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


FORM  C. — GOVERNMENT    OP    THE    NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES   OF  C.VNADA,    DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

Certificate  of  crossbred  stallion  No. . 

The  pedigre?  of  the  stallion ,  described  as  follows:  [Color],  foaled  in  the 

year ,  has  been  examined  in  the  department  and  it  is  found  that  his  sire  is  regis- 
tered in  the and  his  dam  in  the . 

Such  being  the  case,  the  said  stallion  is  not  eligible  for  registration  in  any  stud 
book  recognized  by  the  department 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
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Numbers  of  live  stock  in  United  Kingdom. — The  following 
figures,  showing  the  numbers  of  live  stock  for  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  year  1903,  are  from  the  "agricultural  returns"  (official)  of 
Great  Britain: 

Numbers  of  lire  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom^  1903, 


Country. 


England. 
Wale55.... 


Cattle. 


4, 746, 808 
711,064 


ScoUand |      1,247,246 

4,664,168 
89,774 


Ireland 

Isle  of  Man . 

Total. 


11,408,660 


Horses. 


1,179,860 

157,264 

^200,530 

*  628, 850 

8,968 


2,069,972 


Sheep. 


14,900,978 
3,511,424 
7,227,895 
3,944,581 
74, 462 


29,658,840 


Hog^. 

2,305,807 
243,983 
136,771 

1,388,472 
15,731 


4,086,764 


There  was  a  gain  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock  during  the  year,  except 
for  sheep,  in  which  case  there  is  an  apparent  loss  of  397,791.  The 
returns  for  the  years  1900  to  1902  may  be  found  on  page  477  of  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau,  and  those  for  the  years 
1891  to  1899  on  page  442  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report. 

Imports  and  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  of  Ger- 
many.— According  to  Hon.  Frank  H.  Mason,  consul-general  at  Ber- 
lin, Germany  (Consular  Reports,  January,  1904),  the  principal  imports 
and  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  for  the  year  1902  were  as 
follows: 

Principal  imports  and  exports  of  animals  and  annual  products  in  1902, 


Woolen  goods $63,522,200 

Woolen  yarn 14,875,000 

Leather 16,612,400 

Cattle  hides 10,186,400 

Total 105,196,000 


IMPORTS. 

Wool $76,088,600 

Eggs  and  egg  yolk 27, 393, 800 

Lard  and  f ate . 26, 108, 600 

Horses 21,991,200 

Cattle  hides 21,896,000 

Woolen  yam 20,611,800 

Total 194,090,000 

Elsewhere  in  this  report,  under  the  head  of  ''  Imports  and  exports 
of  animals  and  animal  products,"  a  statement  will  be  found  of  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  imports  into  Germany  of  animals  and  animal 
products  from  the  United  States. 

Number  of  animals  in  India. — The  report  of  animals  of  British 
India  for  the  year  1901-02,  gives  the  following  statistics: 

Number, 

Bulls  and  bullocks 28,366,260 

Cows 20,940,702 

Buffalo  bulls 3,280,425 

Buffalo  cows 8,853,616 
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Number. 

Calves  (including  buffalo  calves) 23,854,207 

Sheep \ 17,736,199 

Goats 19,296,718 

Hacks  and  ponies 1 ,  309, 189 

Mules  and  donkeys 1, 222, 377 

Camels 383,176 

For  the  native  states  the  following  are  given: 

Cattle  and  buffaloes 8,580,348 

Sheep  and  goats 5,  732,  795 

Horses,  mules,  and  (ionkeys 118, 598 

Camels 42,589 

Live  stock  in  Algeria  in  1902. — The  number  of  live  stock  in  Algeria 
in  1902  is  reported  in  the  following  table: 


Live  stock. 

In  Euro- 
pean po9- 
t^emlon; 

In  native 
posses- 
sion. 

Total. 

Horses ,., 

nead. 
48,700 
45,100 
148,800 
447,700 
76.800 
78,200 

Head. 
27»,000 
896,000 
925,300 
8,277,000 
4,181,000 

Head. 

824,780 

440,100 

1,071,800 

8,724,700 

4,256,800 

78,200 

189,280 

Asses  and  mules 

Beeyes  and  cows 

Sheep ., 

Goats 

Hogs 

Cftmels 

189,200 

Prices  of  fat  sheep  in  Australia. — The  following  prices  of  fat 
sheep  in  Australia  arc  quoted  from  the  Australian  special  correspond- 
ent for  the  American  Sheep  Breeder: 

Prices  of  fat  sheep  in  Australia  in  1903. 

Prime  wethers $4. 32  to  $5. 34 

Good  Merino  wethers 3.84  to  4.16 

Prime  crossbred  wethers 4. 48  to  5.04 

Good  crossbred  wethers 4. 08  to  4.  32 

Prime  lambs 3.  72  to  3.96 

Good  lambs 3. 36  to  3.60 

Medium  lambs ., 1.92  to  2.88 

These  prices  may  be  compared  with  Chicago  prices  for  the  same 
year  by  reference  to  page  680. 

During  the  year  of  1903,  1,785,000  sheep  were  brought  to  the  Syd- 
ney sales  yards  from  the  country  districts;  in  1902  the  number  was 
2,894,000.  The  decrease  was  due  to  the  severe  drouth  which  prevailed 
in  1902. 

Number  of  sheep  in  New  Zealand  in  1903, — The  number  of  sheep 
reported  in  New  Zealand  in  April,  1903,  according  to  a  report  recently 
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published,  wa»  18^,954,553,  which  shews  a  redaction  from  1902  of 
1,388,1T4.  The  decrease  i»  attributed  to  a  great  increase  in  exports  of 
mutton  carcasses. 

Argentina  wool  statistics. — The  raw  wool  exported  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  from  October  1,  1902,  to  July  3,  1903,  together 
with  the  points  of  destination,  was  as  follows: 

Bales. 

Dunkirk 187,642 

Antwerp 56,919 

Hamburg 97,181 

Bremen 40,093 

Genoa-^ 5,446 

United  Kingdom 28,807 

United  States 21,623 

Bordeaux 119 

Havre 7,310 

Marseilles 1,167 

Rotterdam 2 

Total 446,309 

The  exports  for  the  season  1901-02  comprised  ^134,283  bales.  The 
figures  for  1901-^2  include  17,000  bales  of  the  1900-1901  clip.— 
{D-.  Mayer^  conmd^  Buenos  Aires^  Argentina  Bepuhlic^  Jxdy  11^  1903.) 

Consumption  of  wool  in  England. — A  gentleman  writing  for  the 
American  Shepherd's  Bulletin  for  October,  1903  (p.  1319),  says  that  the 
estimated  consumption  of  sheep  and  lambs'  wool  of  the  United  King- 
dom went  from  313,000,000  pounds  in  1856  to  494,000,000  in  1902,  or 
from  10.4  to  11.8  pounds,  respectively,  per  head  of  the  population. 
The  average  a^inual  consumption  of  raw  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  also  estimated,  and  the  table  is  reproduced  herewith,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  the  domestic  clip: 

Eslimate  of  domestic  cUp  and  average  mimifd  consumption  in  United  Kingdom  for  the 

years  1870-1899, 


Period. 

Annual 

domestic 

clip. 

Total  an- 
nual con- 
sumption. 

lOTO-iaw --  

PouncU. 
160,060,000 
165,000,000 
135,000,000 
135,000,000 
146,000,000 
138,000,000 

Pounds. 
342, 000, 000 

1876-1879. 

353,000,000 
354,000,000 
416,000,000 

1880-1884 ..^ 

1885-1889 

189d-1894 

475, 000, 000 

18e5'1899 ^ 

523,000,000 

Wool  sates  and  wool  prices  in  Australia. — The  Australian  spe- 
cial correspondent  of  the  American  Sheep  Breeder  gives  the  figures 
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quoted  herewith  for  the  sales  of  wool  in  the  Australian  markets  for 
the  last  six  months  of  the  years  of  1902  and  1903,  and  also  the  prices 
of  the  different  kinds  and  grades  of  wool  for  1903: 


Wool  markeUd  in  Australia. 


Market. 


Sydney 

Melbourne 
Geelong . . . 
Adelaide.. 
Brisbane  .. 
Tasmania  . 

Total 


1902. 


19C3. 


Boies. 
177,  MO 
142,797 
80,138 
58,146 
7,980 
8,000 


BaU9, 
194,786 
119,386 
72.386 
57,232 
14.916 


474,561  I 


458,706 


The  decrease  of  15,687  bales  (of  300  pounds  each)  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  no  sales  were  held  in  Tasmania  during  Christmas  week. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  wool  of  the  various  grades 
that  obtained  in  1903: 

Prices  of  wool  {per  pound)  in  Australia  in  J  90S. 


Kind  of  wool. 


Superior. 


I  ' 

Good.      '  Medium.       Inferior. 


Greasy  Merino: 

Fleece 

Pieces  


23   to29 
20 


CenU. 
20   to22 


Bellies Ibk 


Lambs 

Locks 

Crassbred: 

Fine 

Coarse 

Scoured  Merino: 

Fleece 

Pieces  

Bellies 

Locks 

Lambs 


20 
8 

21 
18 

42 
88 
84 
24 


24 

18 

m 

19 

13 

15 

22 

16 

m 

10 

6* 

n 

24 

18 

204 

15 

lU 

124 

49i 

88 

41 

41 

84 

874 

39 

80 

834 

29 

20 

234 

40 

82 

854 

CCTUt. 

174  to  m 

141       171 


11 
12 


124  I 

15*1 


Irf 

6 

Hi 

10 

11 

84 

87i 

.30 

884 

25 

294 

18 

194 

26 

814 

OrUs. 

114  to  17 

8 

14 

8 

10* 

6 

111 

8 

44 

184 

154 

8 

94 

29 

S3 

22 

29 

20 

24 

14 

174 

20 

25 

The  wool-combing  industry  of  Bradford,  England. — It  has  been 
well  said  that  the  foundation  of  Bradford  is  wool.  It  has  grown  out 
of  wool,  as  Manchester  grew  out  of  cotton  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  out  of 
iron.  In  Bradford  are  centralized  the  industrial  and  commercial  activi- 
ties in  wool  and  wool  products  in  Great  Britain.  Probably  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  all  the  wool  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land is  at  some  stage  the  subject  of  a  bargain  on  the  Bradford  exchange 
or  in  some  Bradford  inerchant's  warehouse.  Several  phases  of  the 
industry  appeal  to  thos^  connected  with  the  wool  industry  in  other 
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parts  of  the  world;  hence  a  few  facts  concerning  one  leading  branch 
may  be  of  interest  to  our  manufacturers. 


The  wool-combing  industry  is  passing  through  a  serious  crisis,  but 
the  verdict  is  general  that  when  the  commercial  atmosphere  is  cleared 
and  the  trade  put  on  a  firm  footing  conditions  will  be  all  the  more 
sound  because  of  the  present  winnowing  process. 

American  textile  readers  in  general  know  that  in  the  autumn  of  1899 
a  wool-combing  trust  was  formed,  comprising  38  firms  of  commission 
wool  combers  and  top  makers,  three  other  firms  having  since  pooled 
their  interests.  The  authorized  ^capital  of  the  association  was:  In 
share  capital,  £1,500,000  [$7,299,750];  in  first-mortgage  debenture 
stock,  £1,000,000  [$4,866,500],  the  share  capital  being  divided  into 
800,000  preferred  ordinary  shares  of  £1  [$4.87]  each  and  700,000 
deferred  ordinary  shares  of  £10  [$48.66]  each.  The  actual  issue  was 
£750,000  [$3,649,875]  4  per  cent  first-mortgage  debenture  stock, 
650,000  preferred  ordinary  shares,  and  531,000  deferred  ordinary 
shares;  total,  £1,931,800  [$9,401,104].  The  prospectus  estimated  the 
net  profits  per  annum  accruing  from  the  38  businesses  at  £112,065 
[$545,364].  The  net  profits  as  earned  for  1900  were  £74,573  [$362,909] ; 
1901,  £16,812  [$78,267],  and  1902,  £43,318  [$210,783].  The  year  1901 
showed  a  debit  balance,  after  paying  all  charges,  of  £16,813  [$78,272], 
which  last  year  was  increased  to  £18,074  [$87,957].  Since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  wool-combers'  trust  the  managers  have  only  paid  debenture 
interest  and  5  per  cent  on  the  preference  shares.  Last  November  the 
bank  refused  to  increase  their  overdraft,  payment  was  stopped,  and 
since  that  time  the  syndicate  has  been  in  the  hands  of  two  gentlemen — 
one  representing  the  bank  and  the  other  debenture-stock  holders- 
pending  a  scheme  of  reconstruction.  It  is  impossible  to  say  now 
whether  such  a  scheme  will  be  approved  by  all  the  venders,  five  still 
refusing  to  admit  such  a  course  of  action.  The  outstanding  venders 
maintain  that  there  is  little  to  choose  between  liquidation  and  recon- 
struction, several  preferring  the  former  process,  because  this  would 
release  them  from  continuing  their  services  with  the  Wool  Combers' 
Association  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  starting  in  business  again 
on  their  own  account. 

CHARGES  FOR  WOOL  COMBING. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wool  Combers'  Association  the  chair- 
man laid  special  emphasis  on  the  increased  charges  which  all  wool 
combers  in  Bradford  had  been  compelled  to  make  in  view  of  the 
increased  cost  of  working  plants;  fuel,  soaps,  oils,  and  other  materials 
having  all  gone  up  in  value.  The  following  table  shows  to-day's  cost 
of  combing  the  various  classes  of  wool  in  Bradford: 
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Merino  wools. 

CcBte.. 

Wool  tearing  7  and  upward  of  top  to  1  of  noil 4 

Wool  tearing  5  and  under  7  of  top  to  1  of  noii 5 

Wool  tearing  3  and  under  6  of  top  to  1  of  noil 6 

Wool  tearing  3}  and  under3  of  top  to  1  of  noil 5J 

Wool  tearing  under  2J  of  top  to  1  of  noil ft 

Burring  and  regiUing,  each  half  a  cent  extra. 

€ro8sbred  wools. 

Ceats, 

5d8  crossbreds ^- 3i 

508  crossbred* 3 

50a  crossbreds  under  7  of  top  to  1  of  noil 3J 

40s  to  468  carding^. 2} 

40»  tr)  468  carding  under  8  of  top  to  1  of  noil^ 3 

Burring  and  regilling,  each  a  quarter  of  a  cent  extra. 

No  carding  to  l^e  done  under  2}  centsi 

All  qualities  jd)ove  56b  croa^reds  to  come  in  under  the  merino  tsffiSL 

Icdand. 

CentB. 

Wool  tearing  over  8  of  top  to  1  of  noil — .^     3 

Wool  tearing  under  8  of  top  to  1  of  noil Z\ 

As  showing  how  times  have  changed  in  the  wool-combing-  inrficstry 
of  Bi'adford,  and  how  charges  have  fallen  in  thi»  braneh  of  trade,  the 
following  table  was  publiahed,  under  the  names  of  16  of  the  first  comb- 
ers in  Bradford,  on  January  9, 1805.  The  difference  between  to-day'* 
prices  and  those  of  eight  years^ago  is  worthy  of  note.  The  charges 
below  have  reference  to  merino  wool»  only: 

Genu. 

For  wool  tearing  under  2tol « - 8 

For  wool  tearing  over  2  and  under  2ito  1 7J 

For  wool  tearing  over  2J  and  under  3  to  1 _ 7 

For  wool  tearing  over  3  and  under  4tol - 6 

For  wool  tearing  over  4  and  imder  5to  1 > 5 

For  wool  tearing  over  5  and  under  6  to  1 ^.  5 

For  wool  tearing  over  6  and  under  7  to  1 ^ 4 

For  wool  tearing  7  to  1 :.-  4 

Wool-combing  invoices  are  always  net,  no  discount  being  allowed 
oil  wool-combing  accounts. 

WOOL  combers'  wages. 

The  wool-combing  industry  of  Bradford  being  ef  such  large  dimen- 
sions, it  naturally  follows  that  a  large  staff  is  employed.  Full  time  is 
spoken  of  in  this  industry  when  factories  work  day  and  nighty  two 
shifts  of  men.  being  then  employed.  At  present  work  is  carried  on  by 
day  only,  and,  although  Bradford  has  enjoyed  a  good  year's  trade,  the 
wool  combers  have  been  somewhat  slack,  owing  to  the  shortj^  of  the 
Australian  wool  clip.  1  liave  obtained  a  list  of  wages  paid  the  help 
in  the  wool-combing  industry,  my  informant  (an  acknowledged  expert 
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in  connection  with  labor  matters)  stating  that  "  it  is  by  no  means  an 
arenge  one^  but  obtains  in  one  of  the  best-paying  firms  of  the  city.^ 

Table  of  weekly  wages. 


Description. 


Night      Dav 
work.  I  work. 


Warehouse  (men  only): 
Bowl  minders— 

Sbowla 

Feeder* 

Strippers  and  grinders  (men,  each  of  whom  has  to  attend  12  cards  and  2  grinders), 

jobbers,  for  11  botany  cards  or  6  English 

Card  feedeiSH  by  hoppers  and  hand,  for  6  cards:  I 


Men. 


Women 

Back-end  minders,  by  balling  head  or  coiler  cans: 
For  6  English  cards — 

Men 

Women 

For  11  botanr— 

Man 

Women  • 

Burr  takers-out  (men),  for  11  cards 

Shoddy  willeveis  (men) 

Wool  runners  (men),  for  11  cards 

Backwash  minders  (men),  for  1  backward  and  strong  box. 
Finishing  box  minders: 
Men- 
English  (for4boxe8) 

Medium  (for  2  boxes) 

Women- 
English  (for  4  boxes) 

Medium  (for  2  boxes) 

Cknnb  minders: 
Men- 
English  (for  2  combs) 

Medium 

Botany 

Women- 
English  ( for  2  combs) 

Medium 

Botany 

Strong  gill-box  mindere: 
Men- 
Botany  (for  2  boxes) 

Medium ^ 

EnglLMh  (for  4  boxes) 

Women — 

Engliah 

Botany 

Making-up  box  minders: 

M^n 


Women 

Jobbers  (men): 

English 

Botany 

One  man  taking  noils  and  cans  out  of  4  combs . 


I 


S5.28 
4.32 


5.28 

I 

4.32  ; 


4.32 
4.32 


6.28 
5.28 


4.56 
4.32 


4.32 
4.32 
4.56 


6.24 
5.76 


4.56  . 


5.52 
6.28 
4.80 


S4.80 
3.30 


4.80 


2.88 


2.88 
3.36 
4.32 
4.32 
2.88 


2.88 
2.88 


3.36 
2.00 
2.00 


2.88 
2.88 


2.88 

480 
4.80 
4.80 
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The  above  figures  refer  to  wages  earned  when  a  worker  had  done  a 
full  week's  work,  that  is,  fifty -five  and  one-half  hours  on  the  day  turn 
and  from  sixty-three  to  sixty -four  hours  on  the  night  turn. — {Erastus 
S.  ])ay^  coii^ul  at  Bradford^  Erujland^  in  Consular  Report  for  Jan- 
uary 29^1903.) 

Sterilization  of  meat  in  Belgium. — The  sterilization  of  meat  in 
Belgium  was  first  practiced  at  St.  Nicolas,  a  town  in  Flanders,  and  is 
yearly  gaining  in  importance.  The  object  of  this  innovation  is  to 
return  to  the  trade,  under  the  form  of  a  wholesome  product,  meat 
which  otherwise  would  be  unfit  for  consumption. 

During  the  year  1902  the  total  quantity  of  meat  sterilized  in  the 
kingdom  amounted  to  152,023  kilograms  (334,451  pounds),  distributed 
among  the  principal  cities,  as  follows: 


City. 


Antwerp 

Ghent 

Herenthals... 

Verviera 

Neufchatcau . 


Quantity. 

United 

States 

equivalent. 

Kilograms. 

Pound*. 

36,699 

80,788 

35,968 

79,130 

12,936 

28,469 

6,643 

14,615 

800 

1.760 

Sterilized  meat  sells  at  prices  ranging  from  25  to  80  centimes  (4.8  to 
15.4  cents)  per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds),  according  to  locality,  while  the 
sterilized  juice  sells  for  from  15  to  30  centimes  (2.8  to  5.7  cents)  per 
quart.  The  meat  is  also  converted  into  extract,  the  cost  price  of 
which,  not  including  labor,  is  2.50  francs  (48.2  cents)  per  quart. — 
( Geo.  W,  Roosevelt^  consul  at  Brussels^  in  Conmdar  Report  for  Feb- 
ruary  28,  1903.) 

How  shoddy  is  made. — The  rags  are  first  treated  to  an  acid  bath 
in  a  weak  solution  of  vitriol  and  water,  and  then  the  liquid  is  allowed 
to  drain  back  into  the  tank.  The  purpose  of  this  bath  is  to  destroy 
the  vegetable  fibers  in  the  rags  so  that  they  may  be  removed  easily  by 
processes  which  follow.  They  are  later  placed  in  a  close  room  heated 
to  a  temperature  ranging  from  210^  to  217^,  a  heat  suflicient  to  kill  all 
germs  with  which  the  most  filthy  might  be  affected.  After  that  they 
are  given  a  bath  of  cold  water  and  thoroughly  cleansed  in  a  cylinder 
in  which  the  mass  of  rags  is  kept  in  constant  motion.  This  is  contin- 
ued until  the  water  which  flows  from  the  rags  is  as  clear  as  that  which 
is  at  intervals  poured  upon  them.  The}'^  are  then  dried  and  put 
through  the  various  processes  of  the  mill  and  the  product  comes  from 
the  machinery  clean  and  pure — purer,  in  fact,  than  many  of  the  wools 
which  are  imported,  I  shall  say,  from  tropical  countries.  After  such 
processes  and  such  treatment  it  is  not  deleterious  to  health,  the  acid 
bath  and   the   intense  heat  destroying  all  possible  contagion.     The 
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French  call  it  the  BenaissaDce  of  wool — the  new  birth  of  wool — for  one 
of  its  peculiarities  is  indestructibility.  It  is  possible  to  use  it  many 
times  in  manufacturing.  Though  the  frequent  use  may  impair  its 
quality,  it  still  retains  sufficient  strength,  weight,  and  warmth  to  l)e 
useful  in  producing  many  warm,  attractive,  and  cheap  fabrics. — {J.  B, 
McPherson^  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
tiirera.) 

Injurious  efifect  of  German  meat-inspection  law. — Vice-Consul 
General  Murphy  sends  the  following  translation  from  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  of  June  22,  1903: 

Pork  prices  are  now  20  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  possible  that  as  the 
summer  advances  there  will  be  a  further  fall.  How  is  it  possible  that  in  spite  of 
the  complete  closing  of  the  frontiers,  in  spite  of  the  meat-inspection  law,  which  ren- 
ders importation  difficult,  prices  have  not  risen?  If  the  frontiers  were  opened  to-day 
for  the  admission  of  foreign  pork  the  Agrarians  would  cry  out  that  this  importation 
was  the  cause  of  the  low  prices;  but  now  we  have  the  proof  that  this  is  not  so.  The 
abnormally  high  prices  of  the  past  two  years  have  lessened  the  consumption,  and 
some  time  will  be  required  to  again  increase  the  consumption  of  pork  by  means  of 
temptingly  cheap  prices.  Through  the  chicanery  of  the  provisions  of  the  meat-inspect 
tion  law,  through  the  chicanery  of  the  measures  enforced  against  foreign  meat  on 
our,  German  imperial  frontiers  (resorted  to  under  the  pretense  of  sanitary  protec- 
tion), other  countries  have  been  led  to  adopt  similar  measures  against  German 
products.  Thus,  for  instance,  after  July  1  German  meat  products,  be  they  West- 
phalian  hams,  Thuringian  sausage,  or  Frankfort  wuerstchen,  will  no  longer  be 
admitted  into  the  United  States,  or  only  after  undergoing  the  same  troublesome  and 
expensive  inspection  as  that  now  enforced  in  Germany.  The  great  sausage  factories 
in  Westphalia,  which  for  twenty-five  years  have  been  exporting  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  sausages  to  the  United  States,  are  exposed  to  ruin,  and  the  exportation  of 
canned  Frankfort  sausages  is  likewise  seriously  threatened.  Thus  is  closed  a  safety 
valve  which  was  always  before  open  whenever  German  pork  prices  fell  to  a  low 
level.  At  such  times  much  more  than  usual  was  formerly  manu&u5tured  for  foreign 
markets.  Now  this  resource  is  lost,  and  the  same  people  who  thoqght  that  they 
were  playing  their  greatest  trump  in  the  enactment  of  the  meat-inspection  law, 
believing  that  it  would  hinder  importation  from  abroad  and  thus  keep  the  price  of 
hogs  at  a  high  level  in  Germany,  now  find  themselves  deprived  of  the  anticipated 
fruit  of  their  policy. 

Decline  in  Germany's  meat  imports. — During  the  months  of 
April  and  May  of  the  years  1903  and  1902  the  imports  of  meat  and 
meat  products  into  Germany  were  as  follows  (sausages  and  canned 
meat  came  under  the  inhibitory  regulations  on  October  1,  1902),  the 
amounts  being  given  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds: 


Article. 


1903. 


1902.      Decrease. 


Fresh  beef 

Pickled  pork 

Fresh  pork 

Hams  and  bacon 

Lard  and  other  fats  for  seasoning 

Total 


Tom. 

1,192 

474 

986 

854 

10,109 


Tom, 
2,161 
1,365 
1,989 
2,876 

17,142 


13,5«5 


25,523 


Tom. 

959 

891 

1,068 

2,022 

7,088 


11,958 


H.  Doc.  743,  58-2 
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The  butchers  in  their  annual  convention  lately  held  at  PotHclaiu 
adopted  a  resolution  to  petition  the  Government  to  ameliorate  the 
order  against  allowing  live  stock  to  come  in  from  foreign  countrie^s 
and  to  reduce  the  customs  duties  on  imported  cattle  and  hogs. — 
{Simon  W,  Hanauer^  deputy  conaxd-gen^ral^  Frankfort ^  Jvl/y  5,  1903,) 

New  meat-inspection  law  in  Germany. — The  new  meat-inspection 
law  went  into  effect  in  Germany  on  April  1,  1903.  What  trouble  and 
expenditure  it  must  bring  to  the  importer  and  how  much  it  is  sure  to 
increase  the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumer  may  be  seen  from  a  case 
which  occurred  recently  at  Bremen. 

A  local  firm  had  imported  20  barrels  of  pork  livers  from  New  York, 
which  were  examined  at  Bremerhaven  in  accordance  with  the  new 
rules  and  regulations.  At  the  end  of  the  examination  the  following 
bill  was  presented  and  paid  to  cover  the  expenses: 


Stoiea 

equira- 

lent 


To  general  fees  for  examination 

To  chemical  examination 

To  examination  for  trichinae,  50  pfennigs  for  each  587  liven. 

Total 


Marks. 

75.66 
60.50 
298.50 


DoUart. 
18.  OD 
14.40 
09.85 


429.66 


102.25 


In  addition  the  firm  has  to  pay  a  duty  on  said  livers  as  follows: 
Gross  weight,  3,596  kilograms  (7,929  pounds),  less  16  per  cent  tare; 
net  weight,  3,020  kilograms  (6,659  pounds),  at  17  marks  ($4:.04)  per 
100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  or  513.50  marks  ($122.21). 

Hence  the  cost  for  bringing  these  20  barrels  of  American  hog  prod- 
uct into  this  country  amounted  to  948.15  marks  ($224.46),  or  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  goods,  which  was  only  8,000 
marks  ($714). 

This  case  gained  considerable  notoriety  and  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  department  at  Berlin.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
authorities  there  would  order  a  reduction  of  the  charges  for  entering 
these  livers,  which,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  had  been  boiled 
before  shipment,  so  as  to  remove  any  objection.  However,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  decided  a  few  days  ago  that,  inasmuch  as  these 
livers  weighed  less  than  4  kilograms  (8.82  pounds),  section  12  of  the 
second  chapter  of  the  new  law  absolutely  prohibited  their  importation 
into  Germany. — {He^iry  TT.  Diederich^  constd^  Bremeti^  JunsS^  J90S.) 

Cost  of  meat  in  Germany. — United  States  Consul  Muench,  at 
Plauen,  Germany,  reported(Consular  Report,  February,  1904)  that  there 
is  no  decrease  in  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Germany  to  which  he  had 
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referred  a  year  before.  He  says  that  among  the  working  people  meat 
has  become  a  luxury.  The  ruling  prices  per  pound  at  Plauen  for  1902 
(in  quantities  of  not  less  than  110  pounds)  are  shown  in  the  following 

table: 

Wholesale  prices  of  meat  at  Plauen  in  190^. 


Descriptiou. 

First 
quality. 

Second 
quality. 

Third 
quality. 

Fourth 
quality. 

SteerK 

Cmt9. 
15.82 
14.67 
14.61 
10.78 
7.66 
15.78 

Cents. 
14.68 
14.04 
14.04 
10.18 
7.28 
16.25 

Cents. 
18.92 
18.33 
13.88 
9.68 
6.94 
14.68 

Cents. 

BuIlock>4 

Cows  and  heifen 

12.50 

Veal,  live 

Matton,  live 

Pork 

A/Miile  a  very  thorough  system  of  meat  inspection  at  the  public 
slaughterhouses,  or  abattoirs,  assures  the  consumers  of  the  complete 
healthfulness  of  the  meat,  it  adds  to  the  cost,  which  to  the  consumer 
in  the  city  of  Plauen  is  from  25  to  40  cents  at  retail.  The  consump- 
tion of  meat  in  this  comparatively  wealthy  district  amounted  in  1902 
to  68.54  pounds  per  capita. 

The  object  of  German  meat  restrictions. — ^The  following  is  from 
Hon.  Simon  W.  Hanauer,  deputy  consul-general  at  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many, and  is  published  in  Consular  Report  for  January,  1904: 

The  rep<)H  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  State  and  city  of  Hamburg  says  on 
the  subject  of  restrictions  on  the  importations  of  meats  that  they  are  Agrarian  meas- 
ures, instituted  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  high  prices  for  domestic  meat,  and  are  not 
justifiable  on  sanitary  grounds.  It  mentions  particularly  *' corned  beef/'  against 
which  nothing  can  be  alleged  as  being  hurtful  to  consumers,  and  it  quotes  the  opinions 
of  experts  to  show  that  the  small  amount  of  boracic  acid  used  for  the  precferving  of 
the  meat  is  not  injurious  and  is  actually  indispensable.  The  chamber  instituted 
inquiries  among  the  Hamburg  shipowners,  who  said  that  since  foreign  canned  meats 
have  been  used  on  their  vessels  the  health  of  the  crews  has  been  much  improved, 
but  after  trial  it  was  found  that  the  canne<i  meat  put  up  in  Germany  is  inferior  to  the 
foreign  article.  The  report  further  expresses  the  hot)e  that  the  Federal  Grovemment 
will  soon  realize  the  fact  that  by  keeping  out  cheap  foreign  meat  a  serious  injury  is 
done  to  the  working  classes  of  Germany,  and  that  such  injury  must  create  intense  feel- 
ing and  strengthen  the  Social- Democratic  party. 

Slaughterhouse  prices  in  Germany. — Statistics  on  slaughterhouse 
prices  which  were  recently  made  public  show  that  there  have  been 
some  changes  in  the  meat  supply  of  the  Empire.  The  scarcity  of 
hogs,  which  became  very  pronounced  from  1900  to  the  end  of  1902, 
is  reported  to  have  been  somewhat  relieved.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
supply  of  the  best  quality  of  cattle,  calves,  and  sheep  has  not  been 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market.  The  slaughterhouse 
statistics  show  that  both  the  number  and  quality  of  cattle  driven  to 
the  market  leave  much  to  be  desired.     As  a  result  of  this  scarcity  the 
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prices  for  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  have  been  considerably  advanced 
daring  the  last  year. 

The  following  table  is  a  comparison  of  the  average  wholesale  prices 
paid  for  meats  during  the  third  quarter  of  1901  and  of  1903  at  the 
slaughterhouse  at  Chemnitz.  The  prices  are  per  110  pounds  of  dressed 
beef  and  undressed  veal  and  mutton: 


Description. 

Price.        1 

Description. 

Price. 

1901. 

1903. 

1901. 

1908. 

Steers: 

First  quality  (full  fed,  up  to 
6  years)                              ... 

$16.19 

14.60 

13.60 

12.65* 

16.10 
14.76 

12.27 
10.21 

$16.69 

16.72 

14.72 

18.61 

16.47 
16.00 

13.84 
12.26 

Bulls: 

Full  fed 

$13.87 
13.18 
12.25 

9.62 
8.87 
8.06 

7.96 
6.92 

6.22 

$16.66 

Medium  fed 

15.00 

Second  quality  (young,  not 
full  fed,  or  older,  full  fed).. 

Third  quality  (medium-fed 
young,  well-fed  old) 

Fourth  quality  (poorly  fed, 
any  age) 

Poorly  fed 

14.22 

Calves: 

Full  fed 

10.97 

Medium  fed 

10.85 

Poorly  fed 

9.36 

Sheep: 

Lambs,  young,  full  fed 

Wethers,  older,  full  fed 

Wethers  and  sheep,  medium 
fed..i 

Heifers  and  cows: 

Hetfers,  first  quality 

8.W 

8.16 

Cows,  first  quality 

Cows  and  calves — 

7.85 

Third  quality 

Fourth  quality 

The  following  statement,  by  J.  F.  Monaghan,  consul,  Chemnitz, 
Germany,  October  29,  1903,  shows  the  increases  for  every  ^10  pounds 
of  dressed  or  undressed  meat,  as  indicated  above,  in  1903  as  compared 
with  1901,  viz: 

Steers,  first  quality $1.30 

Heifers 1.37 

Cows 1.24 

Bulls 1.59 

Calves 1. 45 

Sheep 1.14 

The  prices  for  beef  and  veal  are  at  present  continuing  in  their  upward 
tendency,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  half  of  October  the 
average  prices  were  considerably  higher  than  recorded  above,  viz: 

Steers $17.26 

Heifers 17.20 

Cows 16.72 

Bulls 16.01 

Calves 12.40 

Increased  French  duties  on  cattle  and  meats. — ^The  bill  increas- 
ing the  duty  on  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  animals  and  on  dried  and  salted 
meats,  which  was  passed  during  the  last  days  of  the  recent  Parliament, 
was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  on  July  21  last, 
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promulgated  in  the  Journal  OflSciel  of  August  11,  1903,  and  is  now  in 
force.  * 

Under  the  old  customs  law  there  was  but  one  tariff  for  all  the  animals 
and  products  mentioned  in  the  new  act,  with  the  exception  of  salted 
beef,  while  under  the  present  regime  not  only  have  maximum  and  mini- 
mum tariffs  been  established,  but  duties  have  been  greatly  increased. 
In  the  following  table  are  given  the  details  of  the  new  customs  law, 
together  with  a  comparison  between  the  old  and  the  new  duties: 

Comparison  between  old  and  new  duties  on  cattle,  meatSy  etc. 


Article. 


Steers per  220.46  pounds  live  weight. 

Cows do . . . 

Bulls do... 

Young  bulls  and  heifers do... 

Calves do... 

Sheep do . . . 

Lambs,  weighing  22  pounds  and  under. .  .per  head. 

Qoats do... 

Kids do... 

Hogs per  220.46  pounds  live  weight. 

Sucking  pigs  of  83  pounds  and  under per  head. 

Fresh  meats: 

Mutton per  220.46  pounds. 

Pork do... 

Beef do... 

Salted  meats: 

Pork,  ham,  bacon,  etc  do... 

Beef  and  other do... 


New  tariff  law. 


Maxi-       In-       Mini-       In- 
mum,    crease,    mum.    crease. 


$6.79 
6.79 
6.79 
5.79 
7.72 
7.72 
.772 


4.826 
.772 

9.65    I 
7.72    ! 

9.65  ! 

I 

9.66  I 
9.65    I 


86 

86 

86 

40 

78 
.483 
.483 
.198 
t.286 
.483 


I 


13.86 
8.86 
8.86 
3.86 
4.825 
4.825 
.434 
.579 
.289 
2.895 
.434 


8.48 
6.40 
4.826 

4.825 
8.86 


SI.  93 
1.93 
1.93 
1.93 
2.605 
1.835 
.145 
.198 
.096 
1.365 
.145 


Old  tariff  law. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


6.755  .586 
4.825       2.605 

6.756  1.93 


5.79 
6.79 


.966 
.58 


SI.  98 
1.98 
1.93 
1.98 
2.32 
2.99 
.289 
.8^6 
.193 
1.64 
.289 

6.17 
2.32 
4.826 

4.826 
6.79 


Mini- 
mum. 


SI.  93 
1.96 
1.98 
1.98 
2.82 
2.99 
.289 
.386 
.196 
1.54 


6.17 
2.32 
4.826 

4.825 
5.21 


After  the  passage  of  the  law  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  HUivre, 
through  its  president,  asked  the  minister  of  commerce  if  cattle  and 
meats — especially  salted  meats  of  American  origin — could  be  allowed 
to  enter  Paris  on  payment  of  the  minimum  tariff,  the  same  as  lard 
and  its  compounds  and  manufactured  meat  (charcuterie).  The  latter 
products  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  minimum  tariff,  in  accordance  with 
the  reciprocity  agreement  which  was  entered  into  by  France  and  the 
United  States  May  30,  1898. 

The  minister,  in  his  reply,  said  that  although  by  the  terms  of  the 
law  of  April  5,  1898,  the  French  Government,  by  decree,  was  able  to 
apply  the  minimum  tariff  to  lard  and  manufactured  meat  coming  from 
the  United  States  there  was  no  provision  in  the  new  law  by  which  the 
minimum  tariff  could  be  applied  to  any  of  the  products  enumerated  in 
that  measure. 

Hereafter  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  etc.,  and  fresh  and  salted  meats 
produced  from  the  same  will  be  subjected  to  the  maximum  tariff  if 
imported  into  France  direct  from  the  United  States,  or  if  imported 
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indirect  through  a  European  country  there  will  be  an  additional  tax  of 
3.60  francs  (69.5  cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds). 

The  American  cattle  and  fresh-meat  trade  with  France  is  practically 
nil,  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  rigid  sanitary  measures  prescribed  by 
the  French  Government  for  the  inspection  of  cattle  and  fresh  meats 
imported  into  France.  The  trade  also  in  American  salted,  pickled, 
and  cured  meats  with  France  has  been  progressively  declining  for  a 
number  of  years  past  on  accoimt  of  the  heavy  duties  imposed  on  these 
products  by  the  French  customs  law  and  the  high  prices  which  have 
been  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  The  falling  off  in  the  salted- 
meat  trade  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  are  given  the 
weights  and  values  of  the  exports  of  salted  beef  and  hog  products  from 
the  United  States  for  the  past  three  years: 

Exports  of  beef  and  hog  producU  from  the  IJniUd  SUUea  to  France  during  the  year$  1900, 

1901,  and  190B. 


Description. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Weight 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Canned  beef          

Pounds. 
1,176,776 

669,100 
7,464,961 
1,754,686 

111,726 

1118,842 

81,918 

494,066 

174,118 

6,771 

Pounds. 
674,688 
148,890 

1,960,196 
820.866 
91,800 

•67,448 
7.697 

166,909 
81,464 
7.296 

Poumds. 
602,000 
101,000 
282,884 
188,502 
46.000 

too.  016 

Salted,  pickled,  and  cured  beef... 
Bacon 

6. 590 
27.286 

Ham 

14,67$ 

Pork,  freeh  and  salted 

4,621 

The  prices  of  American  salted  meats  having  fallen  during  the  past 
three  or  four  months  some  business  has  been  done  in  these  products 
in  the  French  markets;  but  the  new  law  will  tend  to  greatly  restrict 
the  trade,  if  not  to  do  away  with  it  altogether. — {A.  M.  ThacJcara^  con- 
sul at  Hav7*e^  France^  August  Hy  1903.) 

Horse  meat  in  Paris. — It  is  stated  that  at  the  Villejuit  slaughter- 
houses 23,000  horses  are  killed  annually  and  at  Pantin  7,500,  making  a 
total  of  30,500.  Of  this  number  10,500  are  consumed  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  leaving  a  consumption  of  19,500  in  the  city  itself.  The  average 
weight  of  each  horse  is  said  to  be  250  kilograms  (551. 15  pounds).  One- 
third  of  this,  however,  is  composed  of  bone  and  sinew,  sold  as  waste  at 
4  francs  (77.2  cents)  per  200  kilograms  (440.92  pounds).  There  remain, 
therefore,  about  167  kilograms  (368.17  pounds)  of  marketable  meat  to 
each  horse,  which  would  give  a  total  consumption  of  3,256,000  kilo- 
grams (7,178,177.6  pounds)  annually. — {ThomweU  HayneSy  consul  at 
Roumy  France^  May  13 ^  1903.) 

Meat  statistics  in  Hawaii.— Statistics  in  the  Second  Annual  Report 
of  the  Hawaiian  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  show  that  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  there  were  slaughtered  by  the  Metro- 
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politan  Meat  Company,  6,895  cattle,  1,197  calves,  and  10,181  sheep, 
having  a  total  value  of  $357,810.84.  During  this  time  beef  was 
imported  to  the  value  of  $2,355.10,  mutton  to  the  value  of  $17,743,  and 
pork  worth  $12,387.53,  a  total  of  $32,486.05. 

Meat-canning  factory  in  Veracruz. — The  following  has  been 
received  from  Consul  W.  W.  Canada,  under  date  of  February  16, 
1903: 

The  government  of  Veracruz  has  authorized  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  Mason  to  establish 
a  canning  and  preserving  factory  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  place  selected 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  killing  beef  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  as  also  the 
refrigerating  plant  for  the  meats  and  fish,  is  the  town  of  San  Antonio  Tenejapa,  county 
of  Orizaba.  As  this  is  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  large  capital  invested,  the  concern  will  be  free  of  all  taxation;  but  in 
case  the  products  sold  are  in  fresh,  salted,  or  refrigerated  condition  the  regular 
license  tax  on  the  killing  of  cattle  is  to  be  collected.  The  construction  of  the  plant 
is  to  be  completed  within  two  years.  The  State  government  agrees  not  to  give 
similar  privileges  to  any  other  like  enterprise  during  the  term  of  ten  years. 

Argentina's  meat  supply. — On  March  24,  1903,  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  published  the  terms  of  the  Argentine-Uruguayan  conven- 
tion as  to  sanitary  inspection  of  live  stock,  the  completion  of  which 
was  necessary  to  bring  about  a  reopening  of  the  British  ports  to 
Argentine  stock.  To  that  convention  is  due,  perhaps,  the  recent 
increase  in  the  meat  production  of  Argentina,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing statistics  taken  from  the  South  American  Journal  of  August  29, 
1903: 

Extraordinary  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  Argentina  in  the  produc- 
tion and  export  of  beef  and  mutton.  Whereas  in  1895  it  was  difficult  to  get  40,000 
steers  in  all  Argentina  that  were  fit  for  the  British  market,  the  output  since  then  has 
increased  by  40,000  head  per  annum,  and  last  year  it  totaled  250,000  head.  Ai^gen- 
tina's  export  of  beef  and  mutton  will  continue  to  go  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  by  the  end  of  the  present  decade  Argentina  will  be 
able  to  export  to  the  European  market  —  which  practically  means  the  British 
market— no  less  than  10,000,000  hundredweight  of  beef  and  5,000,000  hundred- 
weight of  mutton.  The  resources  of  Argentina  are  practically  unlimited,  and  they 
have  been  immeasurably  developed  in  recent  years  by  the  wholesale  laying  down  of 
Argentine  lands  to  alfalfa,  a  very  nutritious  leguminous  crop,  which  enriches  the 
land  with  nitrogen  gathered  from  the  atmosphere  and  is,  through  its  deep-rooting 
habits,  practically  uninjured  by  drouth.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  exports  of  beef  and  mutton  from  Argentina  will  continue  to  steadily  increase. 
Indeed,  it  seems  clear  enough  that  between  Canada,  on  the  one  hand,  as  an  exporter 
of  wheat,  and  Argentina,  on  the  other  hand,  as  an  exporter  of  meat,  the  British 
farmer  will  before  long  have  to  face  a  keener  and  more  cutting  competition  than  ever 
before. 

Inspection  of  cattle  in  Argentina. — Minister  Lord  sends  from 
Buenos  Aires,  February  4,  1903,  clippings  from  a  local  journal  con- 
taining the  terms  of  the  convention  with  Uruguay  as  to  sanitary 
inspection  of  live  stock,  the  completion  of  which  was  necessary  to 
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bring  about  a  reopening  of  the  British  ports  to  Argentine  stock. 
The  clipping  reads: 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  decree  issued  yesterday  by  the  minister  of 
agriculture: 

•The  preamble  states  that,  in  addition  to  the  alterations  made  in  the  regulations  of 
February  15,  1902,  it  is  convenient  to  specify  the  prescriptions  to  which  the  foreign 
commerce  in  cattle  must  be  submitted,  that  of  oversea  as  well  as  of  the  oriental 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  as  regards  relations  with  the  latter. 

Article  i.— Prohibits  (a)  the  importation  or  landing  of  animals,  animal  remains, 
etc.,  from  any  nation  where  contagious  or  infectious  disease  in  animals  exists  which 
may  be  dangerous  to  the  national  live  stock;  (6)  the  importation  of  animals  proceed- 
ing from  a  nation  whose  laws  and  regulations  and  their  application  do  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Executive,  offer  a  sufficient  guaranty  against  contagion;  (c)  the  im- 
portation from  abroad  through  any  other  port  than  Buenos  Aires;  (d)  the  importa- 
tion of  animals  from  a  nation  whose  live  stock  may  be  imported  into  the  Argentine 
Republic  when  those  animals,  though  proceeding  from  a  nation  free  from  disease, 
may  have  originally  come  from  a  prohibited  nation;  («)the  importation  of  animals 
in  a  ship  which  had,  within  thirty  days  prior  to  their  embarkation,  loaded  animals 
in  a  prohibited  nation;  (/)  the  importation  of  animals  in  a  ship  which  after  loading 
has  been  in  contact  with  any  kind  of  animals  proceeding  from  a  prohibited  nation, 
or  which  has  called  at  a  port  of  any  such  nation;  (g)  the  entry  into  an  Argentine  port 
of  any  ship  which  during  the  preceding  sixty  days  shall  have  loaded  animals  of  such 
a  nation;  (h)  the  importation  pf  animals  attacked  by  ^^garrapatas"  (ticks). 

Article  ^. — Prohibits  the  exportation  of  animals  attacked  by  contagious  disease  or 
suspected  of  being  so,  or  bruised,  and  of  those  that  have  not  undergone  veterinary 
inspection  in  the  estancia  and  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  have  not  been  trans- 
ported in  disinfected  vehicles;  also  exportation  in  a  ship  which  has  on  board  animals 
from  prohibited  nation,  or  has  not  been  disinfected  after  having  remained  in  or 
touched  at,  during  the  preceding  sixty  days,  the  port  of  a  nation  prohibited  by  reason 
of  the  cattle  plague,  or  during  thirty  days,  if  prohibited  on  account  of  the  existence 
of  contagious  peripneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  or  glanders;  also  the  expor- 
tation of  cattle  attacked  by  garrapatas. 

Article  S. — For  the  purpose  of  this  decree  the  nations  mentioned  in  the  decrees  of 
the  9th  and  16th  instant  are  declared  to  be  prohibited,  and  the  prohibition  will  con- 
tinue until  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  the  animals  of  the  respective  nations  can 
be  imported  without  danger. 

American  pork  no  longer  prohibited  in  Turkey. — On  April  20, 
1881,  the  Sublime  Porte  issued  a  decree  prohibiting,  '*  in  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  trichinae  in  the  salt  pork  imported  from  America," 
importation  of  this  meat  into  the  Empire.  A  year  later  this  measui^ 
of  interdiction  was  extended  to  ham  and  Ijird  from  the  same  source. 
Minister  Wallace  observed  in  those  days  that  in  spite  of  the  decree 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  salted  meats  consumed  in  Turkey  would  con- 
tinue to  be  American  under  some  foreign  brand.  While  this  predic- 
tion has  proved  correct  to  some  extent,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
the  Turkish  Government,  in  reply  to  representations  made  in  April, 
1900,  by  Mr.  Griscom,  charge  d'affaires,  and  in  March,  1901,  by  Min- 
ister Leishman,  has  removed  the  prohibition  against  the  importation 
of  American  pork  products.  Importations  of  this  character  must  be 
accompanied  by  certificates  from  the  sanitary  authorities  at  the  point 
of  departure,  authenticated  by  the  Turkish  consul,  showing  that  the 
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article  has  been  microscopically  examined  and  found  clean.  On 
arrival  inlEi  Turkish  port  the  shipment  will  be  examined  again  and 
admitted  if  found  perfectly  sound;  otherwise  it  will  be  returned.  In 
my  report  on  this  subject  to  the  Department  of  State  under  date  of 
February  2,  1900,  I  stated  that  gixxiefs  here  wanted  American  hams 
for  this  market.  1  would  now  recommend  that  exporters  at  home 
take  advantage  of  the  opening  afforded.  Correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  Fadoul  Ribeiz,  George  Komnos,  or  Naijib  Letayf,  of 
Beirut;  American  Exchange  Company,  Haifa;  Meshaka  &  Nachman, 
Damascus;  John  Hakim,  Tripoli. — ( Q.  Bie  Ranndal^  consul  at  Beirut^ 
Syria,  July  i,  1903.) 

Meat  exports  of  New  Zealand  in  1902. — The  New  Zealand  Trade 
Review  publishes  the  following  figures,  covering  the  meat  exports  of 
1902,  and  a  comparison  with  1901: 


Description. 


Beef: 

Fresh 

Froxen 

Salted •. 

Lambs,  frozen 

Mutton,  frozen 

Sheep 

Pork: 

Frozen 

Salted 

Poultry,  frozen 

Veal,  frozen 

Other  meat 

Babbits,  frozen 

Hares,  frozen 

Prepared  and  preserved  meat 

Meat  extracts 

Total,  including  notions  not  named 


1902. 


English 
money. 


£56 

870,691 

9,708 

898,534 

1,183,072 

109,030 

9,729 

129 

8,101 

1,682 

8,818 

116,996 

1,888 

123,633 

17,951 


2,860,518 


United  Stales 
equivalent. 


f273 

1,803,967 

47,243 

4,872,715 

5,757,419 

530,594 

47,346 

628 

39,424 

8,185 

40,478 

569,361 

9,187 

601,660 

87,858 


18,915,888 


1901. 


English     United  States 
money.       equivalent. 


£165 

258,951 

8,463 

781,831 

1,027,679 

48, 410 

6.535 

1. 762 

419 

178 

1,881 

114,552 

3,261 

87,706 

847 


2,842,685 


1,260,185 

41,185 

8,804,781 

5,001,200 

235,587 

31,803 

8,574 

2,039 

842 

9,158 

557,467 

15,870 

426,821 

4,1-22 


11,899,682 


Butter  industry  in  the  Argentine  Republic. — During  the  years 
1896-1899,  inclusive,  9,027,027  poimds  of  butter  were  exported  from 
the  Argentine  Republic,  an  average  of  1,805,405  pounds  per  year.  In 
1900  the  exports  of  butter  amounted  to  2,322,663  pounds,  in  1901  they 
increased  to  3,322,391  pounds,  and  in  1902  they  reached  a  total  of 
9,240,000  pounds,^  an  increase  of  170  per  cent  on  the  previous  year 
and  of  400  per  cent  on  the  average  of  the  five  years  1895-1899.  For  the 
first  three  months  of  the  current  year  the  returns  show  an  exportation 
of  4,533,760  pounds*  of  butter,  about  half  of  the  amount  exported 
during  the  whole  of  1902. 


« Official  figures,  4,125  tons. 


»  Official  figures,  2,024  tons. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  Argentine  butter  imported 
by  various  nations  during  the  five  years  1895-1809,  and  afso  for  1900 
and  1901.  Detailed  figures  for  1902  and  the  first  three  months  of  1908 
are  not  available. 


Coantry  Importing. 

1895-1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Africa 

Poimdt. 

4.986 

54,606 

41,800 

68 

544.578 

147 

11.774 

5,962 

2,244 

8,855,246 

5,621 

PoutuU. 

Paundi, 

Germany 

Belgium 

110 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

28,599 

40,172 

Chile 

Spain 

229 

France 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

2.298,789 
275 

8,281,889 

Uruguay 

Total 

9,027,027 

2,822,668 

8.822,891 

The  price  of  butter  at  the  creameries  here  may  be  estimated,  allow- 
ing a  good  margin  of  profit  to  the  dairyman,  at  about  16  cents  in 
United  States  currency  per  pound. 

At  retail  in  this  city  the  average  price  of  butter  per  pound  in  Decem- 
ber for  the  years  1899-1902  has  been: 

Centa. 

1899 19i 

1900 19t 

1901 20 

1902 18| 

From  these  figures  and  from  a  study  of  railroad  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  butter  it  seems  safe  to  fix  the  average  price  of  Argentine 
butter  f .  o.  b.  at  18  cents  per  pound. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  ruling  in  the  London  market 
during  December  in  the  years  1900-1902  (reduced  approximately  to 
United  States  currency  per  pound)  for  butter  imported  from  various 
countries: 


Imported  from— 


1900. 

1901. 

OnU. 

CcnU. 

24   to  26 

24   to  241 

25ito274 

28   to24t 

26ito28i 

24    t025i 

17tto21^ 

15ito26 

16{  to  21| 

16|to22i 

15|to24| 

15H0  24 

16|  to  24} 

23|to24 

1902. 


Holland . . 
France  ... 
Denmark. 
Russia  — 
Canada . . . 
Australia . 
Argentina 


Omit. 
22}to22{ 
22|to2Sf 
241  to  261 
17|  to  28 
20k  to  28 
201  to  24| 
28ft  to  241 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  Argentine  butter  has  improved 
in  price  in  the  London  market  very  rapidly  in  the  last  three  years. 
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until  it  now  standi  second  as  regards  demand,  and  that  the  average 
price — approximately  24  cents — leaves  a  high  rate  of  profit  to  the 
Argentine  exporter. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  dairy  industry  should  be 
increasing  rapidly  in  importance  here,  and  it  should  ultimately  reach 
enormous  proportions.  By  conservative  estimates  the  average  yield 
of  milch  cows  is  4  quarts  per  day.  Assuming  that  there  will  be  two 
hundred  and  fifty  milking  days  per  year,  each  cow  will  give  1,000 
quarts  of  milk  annually.  With  improved  machinery  this  milk  will 
yield  from  3.2  to  3.3  per  cent  butter,  or,  say,  65  pounds  per  year. 

At  this  rate  the  amount  of  butter  exported  during  1902  (9,021,026 
pounds)  would  represent  the  yield  from  138,000  cows  or  thereabouts. 
Unfortunately,  no  statistics  exist  with  regard  to  the  home  consumption 
of  milk  and  butter;  consequently  no  very  accurate  estimate  can  be 
made  of  the  number  of  cows  now  in  use  for  dairy  purposes  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Assuming  that  there  are  700,000 — apparently  a 
fair  estimate — there  remain  about  8,000,000  cows  which  Could  be  util- 
ized for  dairy  purposes. 
The  average  cost  of  a  small  creamery  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

600cowe,  at  $25  each  =  $12,500  at  8  per  cent  per  annum $1,000 

500  hectares  of  land,  rented  at  $2.50 1,260 

10  peons  (laborers),  at  $16  per  month 1, 920 

House,  cart,  horses,  extra  peons,  etc 660 

Unforeseen  loss  in  animals,  taxes,  etc 770 

Coal,  oil,  machinist,  etc 440 

Interest  on  machinery 130 

Total 6,170 

The  yearly  yield  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

500  cows,  at  4  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  250  days=500,000  quarts, 
yielding,  at  3.15  per  cent,  approximately  31,500  pounds  of  but- 
ter, at  minimum  price  of  16  cents  per  pound $5, 040 

500calve8,  less  20  per  cent  =  400,  at$6.60 2,640 

Total 7,680 

This  would  leave  a  yearly  profit  of,  say,  24  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested.  Allowing  for  some  exaggeration  in  the  estimates  of  yield, 
one  can  safely  put  the  profit  at  20  per  cent. 

Much  is  being  done  toward  improving  the  breed  of  cattle  in  this 
country,  and  the  milk-producing  stock  will  doubtless  soon  be  greatly 
bettered.  The  Durham  breed  is  the  principal  base  for  the  crossing  of 
Argentine  cattle,  and  will  in  a  few  years  predominate  on  the  estancias, 
or  estates.  The  splendid  results  obtained  from  the  Durham  breed  for 
dairy  purposes  are  well  illusti-ated  on  the  estancias  of  Messrs.  Santa- 
marina,  at  Tandil.  In  a  little  less  than  six  months  5,000  mixed  or 
mestiza  Durham  cows  (natives  crossed  with  Durhams)  have  been 
tamed.  From  these  3,750  good  milch  cows  have  been  obtained,  each 
giving  an  avei-age  of  over  4  quarts  a  day.     In  a  short  time  all  5,000 
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will  be  giving  the  same  results  and  the  dairy  will  produce  330,000 
pounds  of  butter  per  year. 

Some  of  the  leading  estancieros  (farmers)  have  gone  in  for  crossing 
the  Durham  and  Flemish  breeds  and  have  obtained  excellent  results. 

The  principal  dairies  in  the  country  are: 

The  Granja  BJanca,  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  Fynn,  established  some 
twelve  years.  It  has  two  establishments  besides  the  factory  in  Buenos 
Ayre^.  The  first,  at  Las  Heras,  had  on  December  31,  1902,  2,455 
milch  cows,  and  on  the  Escobar  farm  there  were  2,492.  The  returns 
from  the  Las  Heras  farm  for  1902  were: 


Breed. 

Yield  per  cow. 

Avenge 

Per  year. 

Per  day. 

of  buuer. 

Flemish 

Quarts. 
1,522 
1,806 
1,682 

Quarts. 
4.1 

as 

4.4 

Per  end. 
2.9 

Dutch 

3.2 

Durham 

3.2 

This  establishment  tuiiis  out  the  following  products:  Pasteurized 
milk,  maternized  milk  for  rearing  children,  sterilized  milk,  in  bottles 
and  tins,  for  travelers  and  invalids,  concentrated  and  condensed  milk, 
kefir,  sweet  milk,  butter,  soap,  casein,  and  milk  liqueur. 

The  Martona,  at  Canueles,  is  another  establishment  which  ranks 
high.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Vincente  L.  Casares  and,  like  the  Granja 
Blanca,  has  shops  all  over  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Company  La  Union  Argentina,  at  Buenos  Aires,  makes  butter 
from  milk  and  cream  sent  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic.  It  has 
lately  purchased  one  of  the  largest  Radiator  separators  in  the  world, 
capable  of  handling  from  2,500  to  3,500  quarts  of  milk  per  hour. 

La  Marina  owns  a  farm  at  Las  Palmas  with  9  dairies  and  1,050 
Durham  cows,  and  there  are  1,600  more  when  any  of  the  others  get 
dry.  It  also  possesses  a  creamery  in  Zapiola,  with  a  cheese  factory; 
about  300  cows  are  milked  there. 

A  group  of  estancieros  sends  milk  to  the  Progreso  and  Tandilera 
dairies.  The  factories  make  the  butter  for  1.2  cents  per  pound,  and, 
in  case  of  export,  they  guarantee  the  estancieros  a  minimum  of  $19.54 
per  100  pounds.  The  Progreso  turns  out  2f  tons  per  day  and  the 
Tandilera  2i  tons. 

The  Santamarina  creamery,  in  Tandil,  has  3,000  cows,  and  will 
shortly  work  5,000;  there  will  be  24  dairies  spread  over  24i  leagues. 

The  dairy  industry  is  now  spreading  from  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Ayres  to  other  parts  of  the  Republic;  Cordoba,  Santa  Fe,  and  Entre 
Rios  are  all  going  in  for  the  business.  Large  orders  are  being  placed 
with  importers  of  dairy  machinery.— {JSdward  Window  Ames^  Charge 
cP Affaires  ad  interim^  Buenos  Aires^  May  18^  1903,) 
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Butter-making  machinery  in  Canada. — Quebec  and  Ontario  are 
the  best  butter-producing  Provinces  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  One 
can  hardly  travel  in  any  direction  without  seeing  a  creamery  or  a 
cheese  factory.  Small  farms  are  scarce;  on  the  other  hand  the  acreage 
to  a  farm  is  generally  200  or  more,  most  of  which  is  given  up  to  pas- 
turing and  the  raising  of  hay  and  grain.  The  average  number  of  cattle 
to  a  farm  is  30  or  more.  Since  the  establishment  of  creameries  at 
almost  every  hamlet  or  village  in  these  provinces  the  making  of  butter 
by  hand  h^  been  done  away  with.  1  find  that  separators  from  the 
United  States  can  compete  with  those  of  Canadian  make,  and  as  sepa- 
rators are  on  the  free  list  1  am  surprised  that  our  manufacturers  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  excellent  market,  to 
extend  their  trade  in  these  Provinces.  In  Canada  I  am  convinced 
there  is  a  splendid  field  for  our  people  to  operate  in.  The  Canadians, 
as  a  rule,  are  anxious  to  try  our  machinery,  which  is  superior  to  their 
own,  as  well  as  cheaper  in  price,  and  I  would  suggest  that  our  manu- 
facturers send  their  salesmen  to  these  Provinces  to  work  up  this 
trade. — {Felix  S.  S,  Johisoii^  Coynmereial  Agent ^  Stanbridge^  Canada^ 
September  1,  1903.) 

Dairy  products  of  Manitoba  in  1903. — Bulletin  No.  69,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration  of  Manitoba,  gives 
the  dairy  products  of  that  Province  for  1903  as  follows: 

Butter  marketed  by  farmers $429, 445. 00 

Creamery  butter 277,901.98 

Cheese  (factory)  151,362.28 

Total 858,709.26 

The  quantity  of  butter  was  4,271,703  pounds;  of  cheese,  1,382,304 
pounds. 

American  and  Canadian  cheese  in  England. — The  importations  of 
American  cheese  continue  to  decrease.  Canada  has  more  than  ever 
become  the  principal  source  of  supply  of  cheese  for  the  English  mar- 
ket, and  on  the  average  the  quality  is  considered  better  than  that  put 
up  in  the  United  States,  and  at  present  the  price  has  been  luther 
lower. — {James  Boyle^  consul^  Liverpool^  England^  October^  1903,) 

Purification  of  milk  by  ozonization. — An  apparatus  in  use  in 
Germany  for  the  purification  of  milk  by  ozonization  is  so  constructed 
that  the  milk  contained  in  a  vessel  flows  thence  in  a  thin  stream  into 
another  vessel,  placed  below.  The  wires  and  carbon  points  of  a  strong 
electric  battery  are  so  arranged  that  the  light  arc  passes  through  the 
stream  or  near  it.  The  ozone  which  is  thereby  engendered  from  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  kill  all  microorganisms 
contained  in  the  milk. — {Richard  Ouenther^  conavl-general^  Frankfort^ 
Germany^  October^  1903.) 
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Exports  of  Russian  butter  and  eggs.— The  exportation  of  butter 
and  eggs  from  Russia  is  assuming  large  proportions.  The  regular 
steamship  service  lately  established  between  Riga  and  London  for  the 
transportation  of  butter  and  eggs  to  England  could  not  carry  all  the 
consignments  and  an  extra  steamship  of  large  tonnage  had  to'be  added 
thereto.  Even  then  about  30  carloads  of  butter  could  not  be  shipped 
as  promptly  as  desired.  Russian  butter  is  even  shipped  from  Siberia 
to  Denmark.  Some  time  ago  frauds  were  discovered  in  this  trade, 
some  of  the  kegs  coming  from  Tomsk,  Siberia,  being  filled  with  bricks, 
sand,  and  hay.  The  Russian  minister  of  finance  has  instituted  an 
investigation  in  order  to  punish  the  perpetrators.  To  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  such  frauds  the  minister  has  directed  safeguards  to  be  adopted 
at  the  place  of  shipment  and  while  the  goods  are  in  transit. — {Simon 
W.  HaTiauer^  deputy  consvl-gen^ral^  Frankfort^  Germany  ^  August  31^ 
1903.) 

Butter  and  egg  production  of  Europe. — Within  the  last  ten  years 
Russia  has  more  than  doubled  its  butter  production.  The  Siberian 
Provinces,  especially,  have  within  a  few  years  largely  developed  their 
butter  industry,  and  it  is  stated  that  Siberia  at  present  contains  608 
dairies.  The  development  of  this  industry  has  been  greatly  aided  by 
the  facilities  furnished  by  the  Government  for  the  carriage  of  butter 
on  the  railroads  and  through  special  steamship  service  to  England. 
The  Government  also  runs  special  cars  for  the  transportation  of  eggs 
to  the  seaports  for  shipment  abroad. 

Denmark,  a  large  producer  and  exporter  of  butter  and  cheese, 
imports  considerable  quantities  of  cheap  butter  from  Russia. 

A  Danish  company  has  lately  been  organized,  with  a  cash  capital  of 
2,000,000  crowns  ($536,000),  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  Siberian 
dairy  industries.  It  has  already  established  branches  in  30  districts 
of  that  country. 

A  German  journal  publishes  the  following  statistics  showing  the 
number  of  cows  in  the  principal  dairying  countries  of  Europe  and  the 
annual  production  of  butter  and  cheese: 

Number  of  cows  and  annual  production  of  huUer  and  cheese. 


Country. 


Russia 

Gennany  

Austria 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Switzerland. 

Denmark 

Holland 


Cows. 


Annual  pro- 
duction of 
butter  and 
cheese. 


Number, 

Metric  tmu. 

10,000,000 

350.000 

8,9&0,000 

300.000 

6.000.000 

170,000 

5.000,000 

200.000 

2,400,000 

145,000 

800,000 

60.000 

800,000 

70.000 

1,060,000 

60,000 

900.000 

120,000 
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Italy's  production  of  butter  has  trebled  within  the  last  decade. — 
{Simon.  W.  Hanauer^  deputy  consul-general  at  Fra/rikfort^  Qermanyy 
September  y  1903.) 

Condensed  eggs  in  South  Africa.— Hon.  Richard  Guenther,  U.  S. 
consul-general  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  states  in  Consular  Report  for 
February,  1904,  that  '*  South  Africa  is  a  good  market  for  condensed 
eggs,  as  fresh  eggs  are  from  3s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  (85  cents  to  $1.82)  per 
dozen.  Condensed  eggs  are  prepared  from  ordinary  eggs  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  superfluous  water  and  adding  sugar.  When  being 
prepared  for  use,  some  water  is  added  and  the  mixture  quickly  beaten; 
it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  fresh  eggs.  These  condensed  eggs 
are  put  up  for  the  South  African  market  in  hermetically  closed  boxes, 
each  containing  from  one  pound  to  several  pounds.  A  one-pound  box 
contains  about  fifteen  eggs.'' 

Poultry  marketed  in  Manitoba  in  1903.— Bulletin  No.  69,  issued  by 
the  department  of  agriculture  and  inmiigration  of  Manitoba,  gives 
the  following  report  of  the  numbers  of  the  different  kinds  of  poultry 
marketed  during  the  year  1903: 


DUtrict 

Turkeys. 

Geese. 

Chick, 
ens. 

Northwestern 

i2,ogo 

W,636 
17,000 
28.100 
17,000 

10,660 
9,176 
6.890 
10.600 
10.680 

47,450 
114.700 

Southwestern 

North  central 

63.000 

South  central 

44,550 
118,860 

Ra^tem ........  ...........  ...  .  ... 

^         Total  for  Province 

88.726 

47,266 

888.060 

Egg-laying  contest. — ^There  has  been  concluded  at  the  Butts  poul- 
try farm,  Ashover,  Chesterfield,  Ireland,  the  great  annual  laying 
competition  of  the  Utility  Poultry  Club.  The  season  commenced 
October  12,  1903,  and  finished  on  January  1,  1904.  Each  pen  con- 
tained four  1903  pullets,  while  the  total  egg  yields  and  points  for  the 
season  were  as  follows: 


Breed. 

White  Wyandottes... 

Do 

Buff  Orpingtons 

Buff  Rocks 

Black  Orpingtons^ . . . . 
Buff  Orptngtons , 

Do 

White  Wyandottes..., 

Do 

Lincolnshire  Buffs — 

White  Leghorns , 

Buff  Orpingtons 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 
Buff  Orpingtons 

Do 


Eggs. 

Points. 

m 

474 

218 

435 

218 

411 

181 

860 

171 

841 

170 

.337 

168 

334 

169 

833 

165 

320 

157 

814 

151 

296 

147 

293  1 

148 

•290 

144 

287 

148 

285 

Breed. 


White  Wyandottes. 

Do 

Buff  Orpingtons  . . . 

Do 

Do 

White  Wyandottes. 

Anconas ...-. 

While  Wyandottes. 
White  Leghorns... 

Do 

Gold  Wyandottes . . 


Sliver  Wyandottes 

Partridge  Wyandottes . 
Black  Minorcas 


Eggs.  Points. 


180 
1-27 
125 
118 
117 
111 
104 
106 
101 
97 
102 
96 
67 
38 
28 


260 
252 
248 
236 
284 
219 
207 
207 
201 
103 
193 
191 
128 
75 
56 
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Two  points  are  given  for  every  egg  over  If  ounces,  and  one  point 
for  every  egg  weighing  H  ounces  or  less. 

The  biggest  incubator. — ^The  largest  incubator  in  existence  has 
just  been  installed  at  the  poultry  plant  of  a  large  firm  in  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.  In  length  this  incubator  is  51  feet  and  its  width  is  4 
feet  4  inches.  It  is  made  of  wood  and  stands  on  legs  about  3  feet  above 
the  floor  of  a  basement,  under  a  grain  elevator.  It  has  50  compart- 
ments, each  24  inches  square.  In  each  compartment  there  are  two 
trays,  each  capable  of  holding  75  eggs,  which  makes  the  total  egg 
capacity  of  this  single  machine  no  less  than  7,500. 

The  egg  trays  are  set  on  double  frames  made  of  J-inch  stuff,  and 
these  frames  are  hinged  by  galvanized-iron  arms  or  hinges.  This 
feature  is  called  the  adjuster.  In  the  bottom  of  each  compartment, 
under  each  tray  adjuster,. there  is  a  series  of  small  holes,  and  on  the 
bottom  of  each  adjuster  there  is  a  steel  pin  that  fits  in  the  holes.  As 
the  pin  is  advanced  toward  the  front  in  the  holes  the  adjuster  frame 
and  egg  tray  resting  thereon  is  lowered,  until  finally  it  settles  on  the 
bottom  of  the  compartment.  When  the  machine  is  started  the  tem- 
perature in  the  compartments  is  about  103^.  As  the  hatch  advances 
and  the  chicks  develop  the  animal  heat  of  the  eggs  is  added  to  the  vari- 
ous compartments,  and  this  develops  more  heat  in  each  of  them.  In 
compartments  where  the  eggs  are  very  fertile  more  heat  develops  from 
the  egg  life  than  in  compartments  where  the  eggs  are  less  fertile,  and 
the  heat  of  each  individual  compartment  is  told  by  the  temperature 
readings  of  the  thermometer  therein.  Six  days  after  the  start  the  trays 
receive  their  first  drop,  and  future  drops  are  regulated  by  the  tempera- 
ture readings.  Thus  each  compartment  requires  but  a  moment's  atten- 
tion, and  for  all  it  is  a  part  of  a  great  machine,  its  treatment  is  wholly 
regulated  by  the  existing  conditions. 

An  even  temperature  is  maintained  in  the  machine  by  a  hot- water 
jacket  heater  at  one  end.  This  heater  is  made  after  the  Hall  patent. 
It  stands  about  3  feet  high,  and  has  triangular  14-inch  grates.  An 
expansion  tank,  10  by  18  inches,  made  of  galvanized  iron,  stands  over 
the  heater  a  little  to  one  side.  This  tank  is  oil  filled,  and  in  it  a  float 
is  operated.  The  principle  of  action  is  that  as  the  furnace  heat 
increases  the  water  in  the  pipes  of  the  jacket  expands,  causing  the 
float  in  the  oil-filled  tank  above  to  rise.  This  action  closes  a  throttle 
attached  to  the  float  arm,  and  the  draft  of  the  heater  is  closed  off,  while 
at  the  same  time  another  brass  lever  opens  the  cold-air  draft  of  the 
heater.  This  double  action  makes  it  impossible  to  overheat  the  eggs 
in  the  machine,  and  it  is  surprising  how  sensitive  the  regulating  device 
is  Over  the  tops  of  the  compartments  sixteen  li-inch  pipes  are  run 
for  heating  purposes.  These  run  the  entire  length  of  the  machine  and 
are  connected  at  the  ends  by  headers.    The  doors  of  the  compartments 
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are  held  closed  by  buttons.  E^ch  door  has  a  double-glazed  front,  Y  by 
20  inches  in  size,  through  which  the  eggs  are  visible.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  heat  of  the  pipes  always  remains  the  same. 

Mr.  Hall  built  his  first  incubator  twenty-eight  years  ago.  Like 
many  others  he  became  fascinated  with  the  poultry  business.  He 
was  progressive,  and  soon  reached  a  point  where  he  found  it  too 
expensive  to  keep  buying  smaller  machines.  In  the  course  of  time 
he  thought  out  and  developed  the  plan  of  this  wonderful  machine, 
which  gives  promise  of  revolutionizing  the  poultry  industry.  Just 
think  of  what  it  can  do!  This  one  was  installed  by  the  firm  to  sup- 
plant about  40  incubators  of  various  sizes  and  capacities.  These  40 
incubatoi-s  were  operated  by  oil  lamps,  and  each  lamp  required  care- 
ful trimming  every  morning.  This  work  was  not  left  to  the  atten- 
tion of  their  employees,  and  so  two  of  the  firm  devoted  a  half  of 
every  day  to  it.  During  the  main  hatching  season  their  oil  bill  was 
about  $150.  This  huge  incubator  does  away  with  this  oil  bill,  and 
requires  but  a  few  minutes'  attention  to  the  fire  morning  and  evening, 
the  regulator  looking  after  the  temperature,  so  that  both  time  and 
money  are  saved. 

While  hatching  may  go  on  all  the  year  round,  let  us  say  that  the 
hatching  season  begins  March  1  and  ends  August  1,  covering  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  It  requires  twenty-one  days  to  hatch 
chicks,  so  this  great  incubator  could  be  filled  at  least  seven  times, 
which  would  require  52,500  eggs.  Not  all  eggs  placed  in  an  incubator 
hatch,  but  should  50  per  cent  of  the  number  given  come  out  it  would 
give  26,250  chicks,  while  a  hatch  of  Y5  per  cent  would  mean  39,375 
chicks,  a  pretty  good  season's  business.  Giving  each  hen  15  eggs  it 
would  require  3,500  hens  to  set  the  52,500  egg  capacity  of  this  incu- 
bator, and  the  percentage  of  chicks  hatched  would  be  governed  by 
similar  uncertainties. 

While  man  has  thus  succeeded  ift  accomplishing  with  one  machine 
what  thousands  of  hens  might  do,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  becoming  a 
rival  of  the  hen  in  the  actual  work  of  producing  eggs.  Probably  the 
hen  will  ever  remain  in  charge  of  this  department,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  installation  of  such  mammoth  incubators  must  of  necessity 
create  a  demand  for  eggs,  possibly  to  the  detriment  of  the  house- 
keeper, until  their  chicken  product  gets  down  to  the  egg-laying 
business.  Eggs  that  hatch  must  be  fresh.  At  this  writing  fresh  eggs 
are  worth  40  cents  a  dozen,  so  that  it  would  cost  over  $1,800  to  fill 
the  machine  with  eggs  at  the  market  price.  Eggs  for  hatching,  eggs 
from  alleged  fancy  stock,  are  rated  at  $5  per  setting  of  15  eggs,  and 
to  fill  this  mammoth  machine  with  that  class  of  eggs  would  require 
an  expenditure  of  $17,500. — {Orrin  E,  Dunlap^  in  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman.) 

H.  Doc.  743,  58-2 ^29 
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Introduction  of  musk  oxen  into  Norway. — The  Department  of 
State  has  ti-ansmitted  to  this  Department  the  information  concerning 
the  introduction  of  musk  oxen  into  Norway  which  is  contained  in  the 
following  dispatch  from  Hon.  Henry  Bordewich,  consul-general  at 
Christiania,  Norway: 

One  of  the  whalers  belonging  to  the  firm  of  ^fagnos  K.  Giaever,  of  Christiania  and 
Tromsoe,  brought  with  it  from  an  expedition  in  1903  five  live  musk  oxen — four 
females  and  one  male.  The  animals  had  been  caught  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland, 
and  were  supposed  to  be  from  four  to  five  months  old  at  the  time.  They  were  then 
from  3  to  3}  feet  in*height.  They  were  placed  on  an  island  called  Skaaroe,  not  far 
from  Tromsoe,  in  Finmarken.  The  animals  were  not  permitted  to  roam  at  laiige, 
but  were  given  the  run  of  a  lai^ge  inclosure  and  provided  with  a  shed,  where  they 
might  find  shelter  in  bad  weather.  A  keeper  attended  them;  they  were  kindly 
treated,  fed  much  like  domestic  animals,  and  they  appeared  to  thrive  well,  and  soon 
became  very  docile. 

Of  late  there  has  been  sickness  among  them,  however,  and  one  has  died.  I  inclose 
two  newspaper  articles  on  the  subject,  with  translations.  The  writer  of  one  of  these 
articles  believes  the  climate  in  northern  Norway  to  be  unsuited  for  them,  while  the 
owner,  in  the  other  article,  gives  as  his  opinion  that  the  experiment  will  prove  suc- 
cessful, and  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  to  be  laid  solely  to  the  limited  space  of 
the  inclosure  and  consequent  lack  of  exercise  for  the  animals. 

There  must  be  a  wide  difference  between  the  climate  of  Greenland  and  that  of  the 
coast  districts  of  Finmarken.  The  climate  in  the  latter  place  is  influenced  by  the 
Gulf  Stream.  It  is  very  changeable,  with  heavy  storms  both  winter  and  summer. 
The  annual  rainfall  is  42  inches;  the  annual  mean  temperature  is  33°  F. ;  the  number 
of  frosty  days  about  one  hundred  and  ninety.  The  ground  is  much  broken  with 
rocks  and  ravines,  between  which  are  patches  of  heather  and  bogs  covered  with 
arctic  plants  and  mosses. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  balance  of  the  animals  will  become  acclimated 
at  Skaaroe,  and  the  experiment  thus  prove  successful,  provided  they  survive  the 
present  winter. 

By  what  I  learn  from  reports  of  whalers  and  from  people  who  have  been  members 
of  polar  expeditions,  the  musk  ox  is  likely  to  become  extinct,  like  the  buffalo,  in  the 
course  of  time,  unless  something  is  done  for  its  protection.  I  have  been  informed 
that  one  single  ox  has  been  kept  at  the  zoological  gardens  at  Copenhagen  some  three 
years,  one  also  at  Berlin,  and  two  are  found  in  the  possession  of  a  private  party  in 
Sweden.  All  of  these  are  said  to  thrive  well.  I  presume  some  animals  are  also  kept 
in  other  places.  It  would  then  appear  rational  to  believe  that  the  species  could 
become  acclimated,  or  possibly  even  domesticated,  under  favorable  conditions  and 
with  proper  management. 

Below  is  the  letter  written  to  the  Trondhjems  Adresseavis  men- 
tioned above: 

Regarding  the  article  in  your  valued  paper  last  Tuesday  evening,  taken  from 
Trondhjems  Adresseavis,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  give  the  following  information: 

The  female  mentioned — the  smallest  of  them  brought  over— was  ailing  as  early  as 
last  August,  immediately  after  arrival  at  Skaaroe.  It  was  then  treated  by  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  who  pronounced  the  disease  ischury,  which  was  readily  cured.  It  is 
possible  that  the  same  disease  has  reappeared,  without  being  understood  by  the 
attendant,  or  the  animal  may  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  a  shot  wound,  hidden 
by  the  thick  wool,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  its  death.  The  animals  do  not 
roam  at  large  on  Skaaroe  and  care  for  themselves,  but  they  are  placed  in  a  quite  large 
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incloeare,  where  they  are  fed.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  animals  have  had 
insufficient  exercise,  whereby  the  hoofs  have  had  too  slight  wear.  The  ox  has  from 
this  cause  been  indisposed  of  late.  The  hoofs  have  now  been  trimmed,  after  which 
its  condition  appears  to  have  become  very  good,  as  app>ears  from  telegram  of  the  13th 
instant. 

I  entertain  meanwhile  no  doubt  but  what  musk  oxen  may  be  successfully  acclima- 
tized in  Norway  for  a  beginning  in  the  northern  territory. 

That  the  musk  ox,  with  its  abundance  of  wool,  its  great  strength,  its  hardiness  and 
frugality,  would  become  of  importance  to  our  farmers  can  not  be  doubted.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  experiments  are  too  expensive  for  private  persons.  The  interest 
in  these  experiments  is  very  great  in  Sweden,  wherefore  Swedish  scientific  people 
have  tried  to  obtain  the  animals  now  at  Skaaroe-  This  seems  to  favor  my  idea  about 
the  acclimation  of  musk  oxen,  etc. 

Other  information  concerning  the  musk  ox  may  be  found  in  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  1901  (pp.  507- 
512)  and  1902  (p.  484). 

Ostrich  farming  in  Australia. — Ostriches  have  been  introduced 
into  Australia,  and  the  experiment  of  their  acclimatization  and  rearing 
has  proved  highly  successful.  Twenty-two  of  the  birds  were  brought 
from  Africa  and  were  placed  on  a  farm  near  Sydney.  They  are  fed  on 
rice,  Indian  corn,  and  vegetables,  requiring  but  little  water.  They  lay 
eggs  about  three  times  a  year,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  eggs  at  each 
laying  period.  The  birds  mature  in  two  and  a  half  to  three  years. 
Those  raised  in  Australia  produce  magnificent  feathers,  pure  white, 
measuring  27  inches  in  length  by  15  inches  in  width.  Our  southwest- 
ern Territories  (Arizona  and  New  Mexico)  might  prove  profitable  fields 
for  ostrich  farming. — {Siraon  W,  Ilcmauer^  deputy  consul-general ^ 
Frankfort^  Germmiy^  August  ^P,  1903,) 

Hides  in  Java. — Hides  play  an  important  r61e  in  the  export  trade 
of  Java.  Buffalo  hides  are  well  prepared,  so  that  in  quality  they  are 
better  than  those  of  British  India  and  the  other  islands  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago.  These  hides  are  exported  to  Amsterdam,  whence 
they  go  in  large  quantities  to  Germany.  The  poorer  quality  find 
their  way  via  Singapore  to  England,  where,  under  the  name  of  ''Sin- 
gapore buff,"  they  are  known  as  an  inferior  article.  Hides  of  cattle 
are  also  exported  and  are  of  good  quality,  being  on  the  whole  thinner 
and  more  tender  than  European  cattle  hides.  All  hides  are  well 
stretched  and  sun  dried;  other  preservatives,  such  as  salt,  are  not  used. 

Goatskins  in  Java. — The  export  of  goatskins  has  become  very 
important  during  the  past  fifteen  years  and  amounts  to  more  than 
$500,000  per  annum,  although  the  oflicial  statistics  show  a  much 
smaller  figure,  owing  to  the  low  value  placed  upon  the  skins  in  com- 
puting the  export  duty.  The  United  States  is  the  best  customer  for 
goatskins,  even  the  greater  part  of  the  large  quantities  of  skins  con- 
signed to  Amsterdam  finding  its  way  thither. — { Walter  Schmnann 
eonsvly  MamZy  Oerrrumyy  July  ^5,  1903.) 
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Austrian  rice  for  horse  feed  in  the  United  States. — A  consider- 
able quantity  of  granulated  rice  and  rice  flour  was  exported  from 
Trieste  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  during  the  past  year.  This 
article  is  laid  down  in  the  United  States  at  from  li  to  li  cents  per 
pound,  and  is  said  to  be  used  for  horse  feed  in  the  Eastern  States. — 
{Frederick  W,  Hossfdd^  consul^  Trieste^  Austria,) 

Sheep-feeding  plant  in  AVashington. — By  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Rutter,  of  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  has  received  the  information  contained  herein  and  the  photo- 
graph shown  on  Plate  XXII.  This  feeding  plant,  which  is  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  Washington,  is  owned  by  the  Cameron  Brothers,  of 
North  Yakima,  and  consists  of  feed  yards,  barn,  hay-cutter,  engine, 
and  a  7-inch  pipe,  through  which  the  cut  alfalfa  is  delivered  into  the 
barn,  being  forced  upward  by  a  blower.  There  the  cut  hay  and 
threshed  wheat  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  2i  pounds  of  the  former 
to  2  pounds  of  the  latter.  The  wheat  does  not  settle  to  the  bottom,  as 
one  one  might  suppose.  The  feed  is  supplied  to  the  sheep  through 
numerous  chutes.  By  this  method  three  men  are  able  to  feed  as  many 
as  6,000  sheep.  The  owners  claim  that  this  method  of  feeding  insures 
the  quickest  fattening  and  minifies  the  waste. 

Sweepstakes  Angoras.— The  sweepstakes  Angora  buck  and  doe  at 
the  annual  exhibit  of  the  American  Angora  Goat  Breeders'  As^socia- 
tion,  at  Kansas  City,  last  October,  are  shown  on  Plate  XXII.  They 
are  both  from  South  African  bucks,  which  were  imported  by  Wm.  M. 
Landrum,  in  1901,  and  in  many  respects  represent  the  ideal  Angora. 
They  were  shown  by  Frank  O.  Landrum,  of  Laguna,  Tex.  The  buck 
was  sold  in  the  ring,  and  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Witt  &  Sons 
of  Montell,  Tex.,  at  the  price  of  $1,300. 
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CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES   OF  ANIMALS   IN   FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

By  George  Fayette  Thompson,  M.  S., 
EdUoTy  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

aKEAT  BBITAIN. 

The  following  report  of  the  contagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals 
in  Great  Britain  is  from  the  repoii;  of  the  British  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  year  1902: 

SWINE   FEVER. 

Jt  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  the  number  of  outbreaks  of  swine  fever  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  52  weeks  ended  December  27,  1902  (the  statistical  year),  fell  to  1,688 
as  compared  with  3,140  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Since  the 
Board  commenced  their  operations  against  this  disease  in  1893  the  lowest  returns  for 
corresponding  periods  had  been  2,155  in  1897  and  1,940  in  1900,  The  figures  for 
1902  show,  therefore,  a  decline  of  252  outbreaks  as  compared  with  the  lowest  figures 
previously  recorded. 

SHEEP  SCAB. 

As  regards  the  prevalence  of  sheep  scab,  1,664  outbreaks  were  reported  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  year,  a  slight  increase  over  the  1,537  reported  in  1901.  The 
figure,  however,  still  compares  favorably  with  that  of  1900,  which  was  1,939.  In 
England  there  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement,  there  having  been  691  outbreaks 
confirmed  by  the  local  authority  in  38  counties,  as  against  737  outbreaks  in  41 
counties  in  1901.  In  Wales  the  outbreaks  increased  from  696  to  779,  one  county 
less  being  involved  than  in  1901;  in  Scotland  from  104  to  194,  three  more  counties 
being  involved. 

GLANDERS. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  of  special  interest  to  chron- 
icle with  regard  to  glanders.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  outbreaks  as  compared 
with  1901,  viz,  1,155  as  against  1,347.  The  disease  remains  prevalent  in  the  same 
districts  as  before,  namely,  London  and  the  home  counties,  and  the  areas  round 
other  populous  centers  such  as  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  There  was  a  decrease  from 
1901  of  the  number  of  outbreaks  in  the  county  of  London  of  154  (from  1,009  to  855), 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  feature. 

ANTHRAX. 

The  cases  of  anthrax  showed  a  slight  increase,  rising  to  678.  The  method  of 
destroying  the  carcasses  by  burning,  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  last  year,  is  being 
more  generally  adopted,  and  the  results  have  given  satisfaction.  The  local  authori- 
ties in  ten  counties  have  obtained  the  necessary  licenses  for  cremation  from  the 
Board.  An  extension  of  the  practice  seems  desirable  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  gradually 
brought  about. 
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DENMABK. 

With  the  report  for  September  missing  from  our  records,  the  condi- 
tion of  diseases  of  domestic  animals  in  Denmark  in  1903  was  not  very 
dilBferent  from  that  of  1902,  except  the  increase  in  hog  diseases. 

Outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals  in  Denmark  for  the  year  190S. 


Name  of  disease. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Anthrax 

16 

1 

8 

1 

14 
4 

14 
5 

11 

26 
11 
97 

4 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

J 

Glanders 

Malignant  catarrhal  fever 

8 
2 

19 

7 
56 

1 

18 
8 

16 
7 
54 

6 
2 

14 

5 

62 

13 
2 

80 

8 

109 

K 

Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague 

1 

Rouget: 

Acute 

48 

Cb  ronic 

15 

Nodular  erythema 

273 

Foot  rot 

Name  of  disease. 


Anthrax 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Glanders 

Malignant  catarrhal  fever 

Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague. 
Rouget: 

Acute 

Chronic 

Nodular  erythema 

Foot  rot 


July.    Aug.    Sept    Oct.     Nov.     Dec.  ToUl 


1 
8 
4 

62 

14 

552 


28 
873 


5 
1 
6 
7 
5 

105 

88 

831 


48 
884 


20 
2 

1 
5 
5 

53 

42 

169 


111 
22 
17 
91 
86 

518 

223 

3.450 


BELOIXTM. 

The  contagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals  in  Belgium  in  1903  were 
neither  numerous  nor  extensive.  The  most  important  disease  reported 
upon  was  foot-and-mouth  disease,  of  which  there  were  43  premises;  in 
1902  there  were  870. 

Cases  of  contagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals  in  Belgium  in  1903. 


Name  of  disease. 


Glanders  and  farcy 

Foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Rabies 

Anthrax 

Foot  rot 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

1 

4 

1 

3 

6 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

5 

10 

4 

23 

23 

30 

27 

29 
59 

June. 


6 

1 

4 

23 


Name  of  disease. 


Glanders  and  farcy 

Foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Rabies 

Anthrax 

Foot  rot 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


4 

1 

2 

28 

187 


Oct 


12 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total. 


41 

25 

43 

834 

319 
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FBAKOE. 

It  seems  that  in  France  the  authorities  are  gradually  getting  the 
upper  hand  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  outbreaks,  which 
numbered  37,397  in  1901,  were  reduced  to  9,152  in  1902  and  to  1,454 
in  1903.  In  this  number  are  included  25  outbreaks  reported  from 
Algeria.  The  total  cases  of  rabies  continue  large,  the  number  being 
2,363;  this  is  28  larger  than  in  1902. 

Contagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals  in  France  in  190S. 


Name  of  disease. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

1 

4 

437 

606 

6 
4 

284 

82 

14 

47 

13 

4 

7 

26 

12 

8 

16 

8 

16 

27 

81 

26 

27 

28 

62 

67 

60 

89 

89 

60 

46 

69 

47 

64 

66 

68 

75 

62 

67 

172 

177 

844 

269 

190 

27 

20 

21 

20 

26 

17 

14 

22 

12 

19 

June. 


Pleuro-pneumonia: 

Number  of  outbreaks 

Number  slaughtered 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  (outbreaks) 

Sheep  scab  (outbreaks) 

Sheep  pox  (outbreaks) 

Anthrax  (outbreaks) 

Blackleg  (outbreaks) 

Glanders  and  farcy: 

Number  of  outbreaks 

Horses  slaughtered 

Rabies  (cases) 

Rouget  (outbreaks) 

Hog  cholera  (outbreaks) 


1 

1 
58 

9 
81 
28 
42 

66 

67 

196 

87 

14 


Name  of  disease. 


July.    Aug.     Sept.    Oct.    Nov.     Dec.    Total. 


Pleuro-pneumonia: 

Number  of  outbreaks 

Numt)er  slaughtered 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  (outbreaks) . 

Sheep  scab  (outbreaks) 

Sheep  pox  (outbreaks) 

Anthrax  (outbreaks) 

Blackleg  (outbrealcs ) 

Glanders  and  farcy: 

Number  of  outbreaks 

Horses  slaughtered 

Rabies  (cases) 

Rouget  (outbreaks) 

Hog  cholera  (outbreaks) 


46 
44 
89 
66 
44 

49 
71 
188 
38 
12 


8 
6 
83 
11 
85 
86 
61 

62 
66 
164 
74 
14 


46 
46 
179 
69 
16 


1 
1 

14 
4 

14 
46 
101 


40 
129 
63 
32 


1 
1 
4 
10 
8 
29 
85 

41 
49 
164 
53 
32 


12 
17 
1.454 
187 
206 
416 
726 

578 
695 
2,363 
609 
224 


SWITZEKLAND. 

The  only  material  change  in  the  status  of  contagious  diseases  of 
animals  in  Switzerland  in  1903  from  the  previous  year  is  the  great 
reduction  in  the  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  In  1902  the  reports 
showed  15,531  cases,  while  in  1903  the  number  was  but  659.  This  indi- 
cates that  such  attention  is  being  given  to  this  disease  as  will  very  soon 
eradicate  it  altogether. 
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Oases  of  contagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals  in  Switzerland  for  the  year  190S, 


Name  of  disease. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr.      May, 


June. 


Blackleg 

Anthrax 

Foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Rougct 

Sheep  scab 

Tuberculosis 

Rabies 

Glanders  and  farcy 


6 

40 

180 

128 

77 

6 


9 

29 

187 

68 

7 

8 


09 
19 


106 
1 

14 

1 
4 


180 
29 
12 


Name  of  disease. 


July. 


Blackleg 

Anthrax 

Foot-and-mouth  disease., 

Rouget 

Sheep  scab 

Tuberculosis 

Rabies 

Glanders  and  farcy 


172 

20 

100 

276 


Aug. 


144 
27 
28 

887 


Sept 


117 
26 


814 


Oct. 


282 

220 

1 

6 

1 


Nov. 


24 

17 

56 

185 

6 

8 


Doc. 


12 
28 
106 
174 


TotaL 


673 
816 
666 

2,188 

341 

55 

11 

16 


NETHERLANDS. 

Netherlands  makes  a  good  showing  when  comparing  1903  with  the 
previous  years.  In  1902  she  had  900  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
but  in  1903  there  was  but  1  case,  and  that  so  long  ago  as  May  of  that 
year. 

Cases  of  contagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals  tn  Netherlands  in  190S, 


Name  of  disease. 

Jan. 

Feb.a 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease 

1 
1 
71 
25 
47 
84 
4 

Olanders  and  farcy 

2 
960 
10 
25 
40 
5 
5 

1 

Sheep  8cab 

114 
17 
20 
82 
2 

64 
26 
24 
40 
6 

463 

Foot  rot 

45 

Rouget 

118 

Anthrax 

19 

Rabies 

3 

Trichina 

Name  of  disease. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.rt 

TotaL 

Foot-and-mouth  disease 

1 

OlanderH  and  farcy 

2 
208 
204 
500 
25 

1 

828 

117 

283 

18 

2 
114 

76 
181 

38 

4 

864 
54 
70 
47 

13 

Sheep  scab 

211 

165 

871 

24 

6 

2,887 
738 

Foot  rot 

Rougct 

1,724 
312 

Anthrax 

Rabies 

25 

Trichina 

5 

a  Report  for  month  not  received. 
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OEBKAN  EMPERE. 

The  continuance  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  Germany  is  an  unpleasant  feature  of  the  German  report  for  1903. 
However,  these  diseases  were  not  so  prevalent  as  during  the  previous 
year.  In  1902  the  farms  reporting  foot-and-mouth  disease  numbered 
3,087;  in  1903,  the  number  was  1,942. 

Number  of  localUiea  and  farms  infected  with  contagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals  in 
Germany  during  the  year  190S, 


Name  of  disease. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

20 

18 

21 

20 

2 

1 

2 

1 

29 

61 

63 

89 

694 

814 

887 

1,040 

Mar.      Apr. 


Glanders  and  farcy: 

Localities 

Farms 

Pleuro-pneumonia: 

Localities 

Farms 

Foot-and-mouth  disease: 

Localities 

Farms 

Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague: 

Localities 

Farms 

Name  of  disease. 

Glanders  and  farcy: 

Localities 

Farms 

Pleuro-pneumonia: 

Localities 

Farms 

Foot-and-mouth  disease: 

Localities 

Farms 

Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague: 

Localities 

Farms 


14 

16  I 


May. 


39 
93 


41 
129 


1,029  !    2,281  j    2,834 
1,828  I    2,980  '    3,028 


June. 


87 
89 

2 
2 

60 
183 

2,416 
3,447 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

61 

66 

63 

60 

60 

67 

68 

76 

72 

69 

66 

64 

2 

1 

2 
48 

1 
61 

117 

79 

43 

36 

181 

214 

424 

240 

86 

181 

2,399 

2,430 

2.393 

2,266 

2,306 

2,347 

3,190 

3,180 

3,166 

2,904 

3,068 

3,239 

Total. 


543 

606 

12 
12 

643 
1,942 

23,707 
31,446 


ITAI-Y. 

Last  year  attention  was  called  to  the  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  cases  of  anthi-ax  in  1902  over  the  previous  year;  this  increase  was 
from  2,500  to  5,697.  During  1903  some  good  work  was  evidently 
done  against  this  disease,  for  the  total  number  of  cases  reported  was 
874  only.  Of  this  number,  733  occurred  in  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October.  In  December  there  were  no  cases  what- 
ever. Last  year  the  number  of  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  was 
10,999,  which  shows  a  very  large  reduction  from  1902,  when  the  num- 
ber of  cases  was  35,263.  There  was  a  very  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  sheep  scab— from  30,421  in  1902  to  754,702  in  1903. 
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There  was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  number  of  cases  of  hog  cholera 
and  swine  plague,  but  a  very  large  increase  in  agalassia  contagiosa,  a 
disease  which  affects  both  sheep  and  goats.  In  1903  the  number  of 
cases  was  78,729,  being  an  increase  from  27,273  in  1902. 

Number  of  cases  of  conlagious  diseases  of  animals  in  Italy  during  the  year  190S, 


Name  of  disease. 


Anthrax 

Blackleg 

Foot-and-mouth  disease 

Tuberculosis 

Glanders  and  farcy 

Rabies 

Scab 

Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague . 

Barbone  of  buffalo 

Agalassia  contagiosa 

Sheep  pox 


January. 


2 
6 

660 
18 

106 


51,927 
500 


3.656 


Febru- 
ary. 


5 
8 

426 
18 

124 


March. 


54,815 
481 


2 

2 

1,047 

22 

192 


89,808 
806 


8,687 


April. 


8 
85 
286 
18 

165 

8 

75,758 


9,985 


May. 


5 

8 

678 

15 

175 

1 

98,616 

1.776 


7,584 
51 


June. 


U 

11 

878 

U 

97 

8 

60.877 

l,6tt 


4.7n 
66 


Name  of  disease. 


July. 


Au- 
gust. 


Sep- 
tember. 


Octo- 
ber. 


Novem- 
ber. 


Decem- 
ber. 


Total. 


Anthrax 

Blackleg 

Foot-and-mouth  disease 

Tuberculosis 

Glanders  and  farcy 

Rabies 

Scab 

Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague . 

Barbone  of  buffalo 

Agalassia  contagiosa 

Sheep  pox 


22 

657 

8 

71 

1 

69.124 

2,806 

60 

16,276 

51 


876 

6 

1,068 

7 

94 


78,265 
2,045 

1 

6,546 

85 


288 

5 

888 

4 

49 

2 

68,888 

476 

2 

4.227 


120 

6 

831 

8 

56 

8 

40.915 

424 


17 

2 

2,282 

5 

58 

8 

42,781 

765 


1,868 

4 

42 

12 

44,548 

1,678 


2,452 


7,604 


6.874 


874 

107 

10,999 

128 

1.229 

» 

754,702 

13.676 

68 

78.729 

208 


HT7NOABY. 

The  report  here  presented  for  Hungary  is  for  the  year  1902.     It 
shows  the  number  of  animals  affected: 

Cases  of  contagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals  in  Hungary  in  1902. 


Name  of  disease. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Anthrax 

881 

18 

823 

8,981 
147 

416 
25 

28 

Habies 

154 

Glanders  and  farcy 

Foot-and-mouth  disease 

263,628 
1,177 
8.954 

49,872 

8,926 

Blifcters  upon  genitals 

192 
4,021 

Scab 

1,643 

Rouget 

81.03t 
227.808 

Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague 
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INDIA. 

The  following  refers  to  an  outbreak  of  surra  in  India  which  was 
reported  in  the  Indian  Agriculturist,  published  at  Calcutta,  India, 
under  date  of  February  1,  1904: 

The  surra  that  had  broken  out  iu  Jallabad  and  other  lands  parallel  to  the  Sutlej 
all  along  the  district,  in  November  last,  has  practically  put  an  end  to  the  Mandot 
stud  at  Jallabad,  as  out  of  some  52  animals  only  a  few  of  the  young  stock  have  been 
saved.  These  were  wisely  sent  away,  when  healthy,  to  some  high  and  dry  land  a 
few  miles  off  by  the  local  authorities  before  the  veterinary  and  remount  authorities 
came  to  Jallabad.  Captain  Brown,  of  the  remount  department,  Lahore,  and  the 
assistant  to  the  imperial  bacteriologist  were  at  Jallabad  for  about  a  week,  and  after 
examining  all  the  animals  pronounced  the  disease  to  be  incurable,  and  they  were 
destroyed  and  incinerated  by  the  estate.  Very  many  rural  breeders  have  lost  all 
'their  animals.  They  did  not  destroy  any,  but  let  them  die  off.  No  new  cases  have 
been  reported  during  the  last  week  of  December,  and  both  the  zemindars  and  some 
veterinary  authorities  say  that  surra  generally  disappears  about  or  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  hardly  ever  appears  after  that. 

EGYPT. 

A  serious  outbreak  of  bovine  typhus—  ako  known  as  ''cattle  plague  " 
and  ''rinderpest" — occurred  in  Egypt  in  the  early  summer  of  1903. 
The  part  of  the  country  affected  at  that  time  was  the  northern  or  Delta 
portion,  known  as  Lower  Egypt.  Cases  were  first  observed  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  month  the  disease 
was  noted  among  the  army  cattle  at  Cairo,  and  also  among  other  cattle 
brought  to  the  abattoirs  of  that  city  for  slaughter. 

!^*evious  visitations  of  the  plague,  in  1865  and  1881-1883,  served  as 
warnings  that  prompt  action  was  necessary  to  avoid  serious  loss  among 
the  cattle  of  the  country;  the  authorities  therefore  at  once  introduced 
strong  repressive  measures  with  a  view  to  confining  the  disease  to  the 
smallest  possible  area  and  eventually  stamping  it  out.  All  the  cattle 
markets  were  closed,  also  all  bridges  and  ferries,  and  all  exports  of 
cattle  were  stopped;  veterinary  inspectors  were  sent  out  to  the  various 
districts  which  reported  the  disease,  and  they  instructed  the  local 
authorities  how  to  deal  with  the  cases;  but  the  disease  spread  alarm- 
ingly in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  it.  On  July  5,  less 
than  a  month  after  its  discovery,  it  was  reported  in  62  localities,  dis- 
tributed over  nine  provinces — practically  all  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  infection  had  taken  considerable  hold  in  the 
country  before  the  authorities  had  become  cognizant  of  the  situation, 
and  it  was  found  a  very  difficult  task  to  cope  with  it  successfully,  owing 
to  the  carelessness  and  lack  of  cooperation  of  many  of  the  owners  and 
village  authorities.  It  was  hoped,  however,  by  using  great  vigilance 
and  instituting  severe  penalties  for  concealing  cases,  to  prevent,  at  any 
rate,  the  disease  from  spreading  into  Upper  Egypt,  but  this  effort 
proved  unavailing,  as  will  be  seen  later. 
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Symptoms  and  treatment. — The  principal  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are:  High  temperature,  104°  to  107°  F.;  staring  coat;  animal  always 
seeking  shade;  rumination  arrested;  dribbling  of  saliva;  ulceration  of 
mouth,  tongue,  and  nose;  inflammation  of  vagina;  diarrhea;  very  rapid 
loss  of  flesh;  fecal  matter  very  fetid  and  often  dark  colored;  hurried 
and  labored  respiration;  sometimes  blood  in  feces  and  urine;  loss  of 
milk  in  milch  cows;  frequent  abortion  of  cows  in  calf. 

The  disease  is  usually  very  virulent,  causing  a  mortality  as  high  as 
80  to  90  per  cent,  and  no  medical  treatment  seems  to  be  of  any  avail. 
The  only  advice  that  the  sanitary  administration  of  Egypt  could  give 
to  the  cattle  owners  was  in  the  line  of  attention  to  the  sick  animals 
and  proper  diet.  It  was  stated  the  death  rate  could  be  kept  down  to 
some  extent  by  good  care  and  careful  feeding,  the  best  way  being  to* 
leave  the  animals  in  the  shade  in  the  open  air  and  feed  them  green 
food  and  strengthening  gruel  at  regular  intervals. 

Combating  the  outbreak, — The  method  of  dealing  with  the  outbreak 
was  by  isolating  and  destroying  the  infected  animals  and  immunizing 
all  others  in  the  area  affected. .  There  are  two  methods  of  immuniza- 
tion— both  by  inoculation — the  one  with  bile  and  the  other  with  serum; 
the  latter  may  be  used  alone,  but  it  is  considered  more  effective  to  use 
it  in  conjunction  with  infected  blood,  1  c.  c.  or  more  of  the  blood 
being  injected  into  one  side  of  the  animal  and  25  to  80  c.  c.  or  more  of 
serum  into  the  other  side.  The  bile  is  procured  from  the  gall  blad- 
ders of  animals  which  had  been  sick  with  the  disease,  10  c.  c.  being 
the  quantity  injected.  The  gall  method  is  slower  than  the  serum  and 
is  recommended  when  the  latter  can  not  be  procured,  or  in  localities 
not  actually  infected,  thus  giving  the  bile  the  necessary  seven  to  ten 
days  in  which  to  become  effective. 

Reports  show  that  the  use  of  the  serum  and  blood  was  wonderfully 
effective;  the  Government,  however,  had  only  a  small  quantity  on  hand 
when  the  epidemic  started  and  immediately  established  a  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  it.  In  the  meiintime  supplies  were  sent  for 
from  India,  South  Africa,  and  Constantinople,  all  of  which  countries 
are  subject  to  the  plague  and  which  manufacture  the  serum.  The 
Turkish  serum  was  the  first  to  arrive,  but  turned  out  to  be  either 
inefficient  or  else  was  not  properly  used;  at  any  rate  a  large  number 
of  animals  died  as  a  direct  consequence  of  inoculation  with  it.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  table  below  that  the  heaviest  mortality  occurred  during 
the  week  ended  July  26;  out  of  the  total  for  the  week  it  was  estimated 
that  about  400  died  as  a  result  of  using  Constantinople  serum.  This 
unfortunate  incident  had  a  retarding  effect  on  the  prophylactic  meas- 
ures and  the  mortality  remained  high  for  some  weeks,  inoculation 
with  serum  was  natumlly  looked  upon  with  disfavor,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  confidence  in  the  treatment  was  fully  restored.  However, 
later  reports  from  the  various  districts  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
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progress  of  the  epidemic  was  being  successfully  checked,  as  onay  be 
seen  from  the  following  weekly  figures  taken  from  the  oflScial  reports: 

Table  skowing  number  of  localities  affected  and  number  of  animals  died,  slaughtered^  and 
inoculated  toeekly,  from  July  S  to  September  6, 


July  5 

July  12 

July  19 

July26 

August  2 

Augu»t9 

August  16 

August  23 

August  30 

September  6 

ToUl  for  10  weeks 


Locali. 

ties 
infected. 


62 


137 
133 


764 


Died. 


67 
87 
252 
a  709 
445 
371 
434 
808 
880 
334 


3,387 


Slaugh- 
tered. 


126 

106 

105 

95 

98 

50 

31 

29 

17 

9 


Inoculations. 


Bile. 


8,476 

1,901 

1.411 

2,783 

756 

138 

90 

308 

97 

0 


10,960 


Serum. 


2,887 

1,810 

696 

167 

29 

5 

803 

574 

780 

660 


6,761 


a  At  least  380  died  from  use  of  Ineffective  serum. 

At  this  stage  the  situation  was  considered  so  hopeful  that  it  was  pro- 
posed very  shortly  to  reopen  the  cattle  markets. 

There  are  no  reports  on  hand  after  the  one  dated  September  6 — the 
last  one  in  the  table — until  the  first  week  in  December,  a  lapse  of  three 
months.  It  appears  from  the  latter  report  that  the  outbreak  in  Lower 
Egypt  had  been  fully  controlled,  had  in  fact  pmctically  subsided,  out 
that  the  endeavor  to  prevent  its  spread  into  Upper  Egypt  had  signally 
failed,  as  it  was  then  imaging  with  great  virulence  in  that  locality.  The 
report  in  question  states  that  while  there  were  80  deaths  from  the 
plague  in  Lower  Egypt  (indicating  a  slight  reappearance  in  that  part  of 
the  country),  it  was  strongly  in  evidence  in  Upper  Egypt,  upward  of 
800  head  having  succumbed  in  the  first  week  of  December. 

It  was  explained  that  the  greater  severity  of  the  outbreak  in  Upper 
Egypt  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  more  deadly  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  having  power  to  reduce  the 
virility  of  the  microbe. 
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IMPORTS  OF  MEAT,  MEAT  PRODUCTS,  EGOS,  AND  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


By  (trorob  Fayettb  Thompbon%  M.  S., 
Editor^  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  recognized  as  the  best  market  in  the  world 
for  food  products,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  that  those  countries 
which  produce  a  surplus  of  such  products  should  engage  in  keen  com- 
petition for  the  trade  of  that  country.  The  countries  prmcipaliy  con- 
cerned in  the  meat,  egg,  and  dairy -products  supply  are  the  United 
States,  Australasia,  Argentina,  and  Denmark. 

IMPORTS  OF  THE   UNFTED   KINGDOM. 

In  order  that  we  may  know  the, extent  of  the  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts under  consideration,  at  least  so  far  as  importations  comprise  the 
market,  the  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  official  reports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  of  1903.  The  statistics  for  the 
years  1901  and  1902,  also  from  the  same  source,  are  also  given  for 
purposes  of  comparison: 

Imports  for  the  years  1901  to  190S. 


Article  of  import. 


Cattle number. . 

Sheep  and  lambe . .  .do 

Fresh  beef pounds. . 

Fresh  mutton do 

Fresh  pork do 

Bacon do 

Hams do 

Salted  beef do 

Salted  pork  (not bacon  or 

^  hamK) pounds.. 

Poultry  and  game.  .do. . . . 

Rabbits do 

All  other  meat do 

Tallow      and       Htearin, 

pounds 

Butter pounds.. 

Cheese do 

Margarine do 

Lard do 

Condensed  milk  ...do 

Salted  or  fresh  meat  un- 

enumcrated ..  .pounds. . 
Preserved     meat    other 

than  salted  ...pounds.. 
Oleomargarine    or    oleo 

oil pounds.. 

Kggs dozens.. 


1901. 


Quantity. 


495,635 

383,594 

604,979,552 

I  404.121,648 

88.649,006 

I  646,502,976 

I  208,395,040 

I    22,892,862 

27,669.264 


Value. 


43, 889, 104 


$48,028,091 

2,852,445 

43, 345, 132 

82,109,556 

8,849,274 

66,136,592 

22,087,400 

1,301,088 

1,577,564 
4,772,864 
8,157,512 


199, 955, 728 
414,723,680 
289,725.744 
107,758,224 
220.220,672 
102,963.728 

68,850,852 

86,166,976 

18,779,040 
170.717,670 


Total 449,650.224 


11,354,742 
93,910,778 
80,304,352 
12,442,078 
19,649,414 
8,567,551 

5,462,655 

11,106,837 

1,454,159 
26,745,150 


1902. 


Quantity.        Value, 


419,488 

298,203 

415,227.844 

409,875,088 

73. 402, 112 

570,046,848 

166,016,144 

17.200,288 

22,989,006 

50,563.184 


138,080,495 
2,211,445 
88,470,388 
88,651,414 
7,086,665 
62,242,835 
18,779,888 
1,187,486 

1.487,189 
6,153,916 
8,573.598 


199,594,976 
445,192,496 
285,175,744 
108,211,040 
184,967,660 
102.831.600 

73,862,576 

102,071,872 

16, 144, 128 
189.667,950 


13,181,971 
99,899,191 
31,206,042 
12,504.248 
20,045,065 
8,795,474 

5,835.469 

18,569.018 

1,425,826 
80,702,676 


448,979,629 


1908. 


Quantity. 


522,546 
864,241 
466,875,872 
449,861.664 
79.054,528 
677,682,656 
127,829,184 
19,453,604 

26,609.296 


53,272,240 
74,286,282 

156,259,488 
454,796.606 
801,751.968 
96,917.616 
194.064.080 
102,576,432 

74.285,232 

85,966,884 


198.488.970 


Value. 


$44,816,192 

2,657,416 

40.713,82ft 

36,085,531 

7.569,607 

66,277,546 

15.293.886 

1.195.236 

1.558,686 

6.854.818 
8.522,767 
5,869,789 

9.674,042 

101.216.90 

84,329,775 

11,272.587 

18,837,487 

8,468,228 

5.869.789 
11.853.M7 


82.204.6a 


467.132.006 
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Cattle. — The  imports  of  cattle  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1903 
amounted  to  522,546  head,  and  their  value  was  $44,816,192.  The 
table  above  shows  that  the  imports  for  this  year  exceeded  those  of 
1902  by  more  than  100,000  head  and  six  and  three-fourths  million 
dollars.  Of  the  cattle  supply  of  1903,  the  United  States  furnished 
301,757  head,  which  was  a  decrease  of  22,674  head  from  the  number 
of  the  year  before,  and  of  103,947  from  1901.  The  reason  for  this 
decline  is  not  due  to  foreign  competition,  but  to  the  shortage  of  sup- 
ply for  the  home  demands.  Our  chief  competitor  in  this  cattle  trade 
is  Canada,  which  sent  190,815  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1903;  this 
was  an  increase  over  1902  of  over  100  per  cent.  Argentina  was  shut 
out  of  that  market  during  1901  and  1902  and  nine  months  of  1903. 
During  the  three  months  that  cattle  were  admitted  she  sent  27,817 
head.  The  absence  of  imports  from  Argentina  during  the  two  years 
named  was  because  of  the  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  that 
country.  The  last  full  year  of  exports  of  cattle  from  Argentina  to 
the  United  Kingdom  was  1898,  when  the  number  was  89,369,  valued 
at  $6,575,926. 

The  value  per  head  of  the  cattle  sent  from  the  United  States  in  1903 
was  $87;  those  from  Canada  for  the  same  year  were  worth  $84.40  per 
head,  and  those  from  Argentina  $79.71. 

The  United  States,  Canada,  and  Argentina  furnish  nearly  all  the 
imports  of  cattle. 

She^  and  Zam5«.— The  total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  received  as 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1903  was  354,241,  and  they  were 
valued  at  $2,657,416.  This  was  an  increase  over  1902,  but  a  decrease 
from  1901.  For  the  year  1903  the  United  States  furnished  the  United 
Kingdom  with  half  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  imported,  but  this  was 
possible  because  Argentine  sheep  were  shut  out  of  that  market  for  a 
long  time,  as  explained  above.  In  1898  this  country  furnished  430,073 
head,  and  382,080  head  in  1899.  Argentina  sent  82,941  head  during 
the  three  months  of  1903  that  the  markets  were  open  to  her.  Canada 
sent  83,291  head  in  1903.     All  other  countries  sent  but  16,623  head. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  were  fewer  in  1903  than  in  1902 
by  61,841  head,  and  fewer  than  in  1901  by  128,766.  This  falling  off 
is  due  to  the  high  prices  which  have  ruled  in  the  home  markets  and 
not  to  any  lack  of  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  American 
mutton. 

The  value  per  head  of  those  sent  from  the  United  States  in  1903 
was  $7.51;  from  Argentina,  $7.85;  from  Canada,  $7.54. 

Fresh  heef. — The  amount  of  fresh  beef  imported  in  1903  was 
465,875,872  pounds,  and  its  value  was  $40,713,825.  This  quantity  is 
less  than  the  imports  of  1900  and  1901,  but  50,000,000  pounds  greater 
than  in  1902.  The  decrease  was  not  because  of  the  lack  of  demand, 
but  because  of  the  shortage  of  American  and  Australasian  supply. 
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Of  the  total  impoils,  the  United  States  sent  301,719,040  pounds;  Argen- 
tina sent  129,047,632  pounds,  and  Australasia  sent  26,598,432  pounds. 

In  the  matter  of  price  the  United  States  leads,  receiving  1.5  cents 
more  per  pound  than  Argentina  and  2  cents  more  than  Australasia. 
The  United  States  received  9.2  cents  per  pound  for  its  sales,  Argen- 
tina 7.7  cents,  and  Australasia  7.2  cents. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  Australasian  supply  (271,247  pounds)  is  from 
New  Zealand. 

Fresh  mutton. — The  impoiiis  of  fresh  mutton  in  1903  amounted  to 
449,861,664  pounds  and  its  value  was  $38,085,531.  This  was  40,000,000 
pounds  more  than  was  imported  in  1902  and  45,000,000  pounds  more 
than  the  imports  of  1901.  Of  this  great  quantity.  New  Zealand  in 
1903  sent  227,968,608  pounds,  receiving  for  it  $20,211,884—8.8  cents 
per  pound.  Argentina  sent  166,406,240  pounds,  receiving  for  it 
$12,672,030—7.6  cents  per  pound.  Australia  sent  20,302,128  pounds; 
and  that  from  the  United  States  was  included  under  the  head  of 
*'  Other  countries."  The  amount  was  no  doubt  quite  small,  being  but 
200,592  pounds  in  1902.  Our  exports  of  mutton  to  all  countries  in 
1903,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  were  only  2,780,265  pounds, 
with  a  value  of  $253,384 — 8.7  cents  per  pound.  The  price  per  pound 
of  that  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  was  only  7.5  cents. 

Fresh  pork, — The  imports  of  fresh  pork  are  not  great  when  com- 
pared with  the  imports  of  fresh  beef,  fresh  mutton,  bacon,  and  hams. 
The  amount  for  1903  was  79,054,528  pounds.  This  was  6,000,000 
pounds  greater  than  the  amount  for  1902,  but  9,500,000  pounds 
smaller  than  that  for  1901.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  1903  was 
$7,569,607 — 9.8  cents  per  pound.  The  largest  part  of  this  supply 
came  from  Holland,  the  amount  for  1903  being  59,054,128  pounds, 
with  a  value  of  $5,461,196.  The  United  States  is  the  second  in  rank, 
sending  14,861,840  pounds,  having  a  value  of  $1,555,499.  Belgium 
has  a  small  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  fresh  pork. 

The  fresh  pork  from  Holland  brought  9.2  cents  per  pound,  while 
that  from  the  United  States  brought  10.6  cents. 

Bdcmu — With  one  exception,  bacon  is  the  article  imported  in  largest 
quantity,  and  the  countries  competing  for  this  trade  are  the  United 
States,  Denmark,  and  Canada.  The  total  amount  imported  in  1903 
was  577,582,656  pounds,  worth  $66,277,545.  The  United  States  con- 
tributed 324,072,784  pounds  of  this,  and  the  value  of  it  was 
$35,870,621—11  cents  per  pound.  The  amount  furnished  by  Den- 
mark was  167,563,312  pounds,  worth  $20,896,834—12.4  cents  per 
pound.  Canada  sent  74,507,888  pounds,  worth  $8,232,595—11  cents 
I)er  pound. 

These  figures  prove  that  Canadian  bacon  is  not  worth  more  than 
ours  in  the  English  markets,  but  what  of  that  from  Denmark,  which 
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brings  1.4  cents  more  than  that  from  the  United  States?  The  reasons 
for  this  will  be  touched  on  elsewhere  in  this  article.  If  our  bacon  had 
sold  for  the  same  price  as  the  Danish  article  in  1903,  we  would  have 
received  $4,537,019  more  than  was  received.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  our 
exports  of  bacon  to  that  market  have  been  decreasing  all  too  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  while  those  from  Denmark  have  been  increasing.  A 
tabular  statement  is  given  herewith  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  our 
losses  and  Denmark's  gains. 

Imports  of  bacon  from  the  United  States  and  Denmark, 


Year. 

United  States. 

Denmark. 

3001 

Pounds. 
475,S64.848 
867,791,760 
824,072,784 

Pounds. 

118,821,806 

140,630,224 

1902 

1903 

167,668,812 

Hams. — In  1903  the  United  Kingdom  imported  127,829,184  pounds 
of  hams.  This  was  38,186,960  pounds  less  than  the  imports  of  1902 
and  80,565,856  pounds  less  than  those  of  1901.  The  value  of  the  hams 
taken  in  1903  was  $15,293,336.  The  United  States  has  very  little  com- 
petition in  this  article.  The  amount  she  contributed  in  1903  was 
105,186,928  pounds,  worth  $12,665,817—12  cents  per  pound.  The 
contribution  of  Canada  was  22,119,664  pounds,  receiving  for  it 
$2,552,684,  or  11.1  cents  per  pound.  All  other  countries  furnished 
but  522,592  pounds.  There  is  no  plausible  explanation  as  to  why  the 
imports  of  hams  into  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  falling  oflf  nor 
why  the  exports  from  the  United  States  should  not  be  maintained  at 
the  highest  point  and  increased  annually,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

Rahhits. — ^The  people  generally  of  the  United  States  have  no  idea  of 
the  amount  of  rabbit  meat  that  is  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  are  no  data  available  to  show  either  the  domestic  production  or 
consumption,  which  is  no  doubt  considerable;  but  that  which  was 
imported  in  1903  amounted  to  53,272,240  pounds,  and  it  was  valued  at 
$3,522,767,  or  6.6  cents  per  pound.  Of  this  Australia  sent  27,312,768 
pounds,  worth  $1,390,447 — 5.1  cents  per  pound;  New  Zealand  sent 
15,027,152  pounds,  worth  $777,457—5.7  cents  per  pound;  Belgium 
sent  7,716,192  pounds,  worth  $963,324—12.5  cents  per  pound.  The 
Belgium  rabbits  are  the  domestic  sort,  while  those  from  Australasia 
are  of  the  wild  kind.  This  fact  explains  why  Belgium  gets  for  her 
rabbits  more  than  twice  the  amount  received  by  the  other  countries. 
If  the  United  States  sends  any  rabbits  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
amount  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  mentioned  separately;  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  we  export  any  whatever. 
H.  Doc.  743,  58-2 30 
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Lard. — Lard  is  an  article  of  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom 
that  is  of  much  importance.  The  total  imports  for  1903,  for  instance, 
amounted  to  194,064,080  pounds,  and  it  was  worth  $18,837,487.  This 
was  at  the  rate  of  9.7  cents  per  pound.  The  United  States  lias  no 
important  competition  in  that  market  for  this  product;  all  other 
imports  amounted  to  15,980,832  pounds  only. 

Margarine. — ^This  is  the  well-known  substitute  for  butter,  and  in 
the  United  States  usually  goes  under  the  name  of  "oleomargarine;" 
but  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  latter  terms  appeai-s  to  mean  *'  oleo  oil,'' 
and  not  the  butter  substitute.  The  amount  of  margarine  imported  by 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1903  was  98,917,616  pounds,  having  a  value  of 
$11,272,537.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  English  records  that  the 
United  States  has  any  part  in  this  ti-ade;  practically  all  of  it  is  with 
Holland.  That  country  sent  94,420,032  pounds,  receiving  for  it 
$10,650,321.     This  was  at  the  rate  of  11.3  cents  per  pound. 

Tallow  and  stearin. — ^The  figures  for  tallow  and  stearin  for  1903 
are  not  at  hand,  but  it  is  an  item  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
imports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  table  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  shows  what  the  amounts  were  for  1901  and  1902.  Over  a  dozen 
countries  contribute  to  this  supply.  The  statement  below  shows  for 
1902  the  leading  countries  furnishing  tallow  and  stearin  and  also  the 
amounts  sent  by  each  one: 

Tallow  and  stearin  imported  in  190£, 

Pounds. 

Argentina 75, 670, 560 

New  Zealand 72,a33,152 

New  South  Wales 47,393,584 

Queensland 22,457,488 

United  States 21,852,656 

Uruguay 15,222,928 

Butter. — ^The  largest  article  of  import  of  the  kind  under  considera- 
tion was  butter.  The  enormous  amount  of  454,796,608  pounds  were 
received  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1903,  and  it  was  valued  at 
$101,216,903.  This  amount  was  9,604,112  pounds  greater  than  in  1902 
and  40,072,928  pounds  greater  than  in  1901.  Nearly  half  of  this  butter 
was  from  Denmark,  the  amount  being  198,525,248  pounds,  having  a 
value  of  $46,584,274 — 28.4  cents  per  pound.  The  receipts  from  Russia 
are  second  in  importance,  with  those  from  France  a  close  third. 
Russia's  amount  was  54,344,736  pounds  and  the  value  $10,661,060— 
19.6  cents  per  pound.  France's  supply  was  50,857,856  pounds,  valued 
at  $11,443,093—22.5  cents  per  pound.  The  United  States  supply  was 
4,749,360  pounds,  valued  at  $927,934—19.5  cents  per  pound. 

So  many  countries  are  furnishing  large  supplies  of  butter  to  the 
United  Kingdom  that  the  following  table  showing  these  countries  and 
the  quantity  and  value  is  given  for  use  of  comparison  and  study. 
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Imports  of  buUer,  1901  to  190S. 


Country  of  export. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rowia 

Pounds. 

42,386,84» 

21.183.744 

Dollars. 

8.055.771 

4,569,103 

43,557,594 

780,977 

7,356,026 

8,293.139 

8,358,817 

4,484,504 

1,430,347 

1,265 

8,988,262 

4,905,442 

3,184.531 

Pounds. 

54,890,192 

21,458,192 

190,739,584 

2,954,000 

44,045,232 

46,394,880 

6,099,296 

7,002,128 

1,978,562 

2,240 

17,695,216 

32,005,680 

19,932,304 

Dollars. 

10,687,973 

4.846,246 

45.269,945 

707.584 

9,606,130 

10,867,488 

1,230,611 

1,521,161 

429,498 

606 

3,804,980 

6,666,854 

4,364,160 

Pounds. 
54,344,736 
23,769,984 
198,425,248 

1,400,672 
38,497,200 
50,857,856 

4,749,860 
10,995,824 

2,281,552 
88,032 
27,966,448 
20,871,968 
20,727,728 

Dollars. 

10,661,060 

5.396,851 

46,584,274 

317,126 

8,864,015 

11,443.098 

927,934 

2,283,206 

484,845 

18,128 

6,058,900 

4,215,601 

4,461,871 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Prance  

United  States 

178,8b4,832 
3,022,0% 
33,478.144 
34,899,312 
16,814,ir2 
20,847,792 
6,719,664 
5,936 
18.742.416 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland 

New  Zealand 

Canada 

24,146,856 
14.687,962 

Other  countries 

Total 

415,768,704 

93,910,778 

445,192.496 

99,898,136 

454,996,608 

101,216,903 

Cheese. — The  United  Kingdom  imported  301,751,968  pounds  of 
cheese  in  1903,  paying  for  it  $34,329,775.  Canada  furnished  nearly 
two-thirds  of  this,  the  amount  being  206,993,024  pounds,  valued  at 
$23,471,567—11.3  cents  per  pound.  The  United  States  sent  40,431,592 
pounds,  receiving  for  it  $4,638,821 — 11.2  cents  per  pound.  Holland 
sent  33,864,544  pounds,  valued  at  $3,438,027 — 11.5  cents  per  pound. 
Other  contributing  countries  are  France  and  New  Zealand,  with  unim- 
portant quantities  from  countries  not  named. 

JSgffs. — The  imports  of  eggs  have  been  increasing  for  several  years. 
In  1903  the  amount  imported  was  198,488,970  dozen,  and  they  were 
worth  $32,214,645.  Russia  has  the  lead  in  this  trade.  The  table 
below  shows  the  imports  from  leading  countries  for  a  series  of  yeara 
and  the  price  per  dozen  paid: 

Imports  of  eggSt  1901  to  190S. 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Price 

per 

dozen, 

1908. 

Country  of  export. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Russia 

Dozens. 
44,921,100 
80.194,140 
29,717,770 
25,756,420 
18,051.960 

7,040,330 
15,085.950 

Dollars. 

5.876,172 

5.649,753 

4,358,554 

3,918,705 

3,387,692 

1,246,610 

2,308,653 

Dozens. 
58,390,460 
35,182,120 
39,312,800 
26,274,670 
16,804,330 

5,178,220 
18,625,460 

Dollars. 
7,347,218 
6,647,994 
6,136,029 
4,029,043 
3,491,587 
979,704 
203,216 

Dozens. 
68,027,730 
38,515,570 
30,877,510 
22,912,620 
16,019,400 

6,570,800 
16,565.340 

Dollars. 

9,082,938 

8,021,778 

4,841,278 

3,541,522 

8,261.061 

1,063,676 

2,402,392 

13.2 

Denmark 

20.6 

Germany 

15.7 

Belgium 

15  4 

France 

20  3 

Canada 

19 

Other  countries 

14.5 

ToUl 

170,717,670 

26,745.139 

189,667,960 

28,834,791 

198.488.970 

32,214,645 

16.2 
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THE   SUPPLY   FROM  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

In  order  that  the  articles  which  are  supplied  by  the  United  States 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  the  accompanying  table  is  inserted  as  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  statistics  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Total  imporUfram  the  United  States,  1901  to  1903. 


Article  of  import. 

1901. 

1902.                                      1908. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cattle number.. 

Sheep  and  lambs. .  .do. . . . 

Presh  beef pounds. . 

Fresh  pork do — 

Bacon do — 

Salted  beef do.... 

Hams do — 

Bait  pork do.... 

Meat,  salted,  unenumer- 

ated pounds.. 

Butter do.... 

Cheese do.... 

Lard do 

Oleomargarine  a  . .  .do 

Sggs dozens.. 

405,704 

800,152 

856,192,592 

89,060,720 

475,864,848 

21,504,000 

193,820,082 

15,420,160 

19,680,960 
16,814,112 
60,491,424 
206,810,048 
8,585,927 
2,594,547 

$35,642,995 

2,555,716 
82,905,263 

8,718,105 
45,043,599 

1,201,670 
20,487,070 

1,011,518 

1,842,731 

3,854,817 

6,200,218 

18,874,262 

789,313 

611,442 

824,431 

233,227 

256,532,080 

28,271,152 

367,791,760 

16,127,328 

147,081,248 

11,806,592 

18,294,976 
6,099,296 

43,733,648 

172,229,120 

6,808,949 

1,693,720 

829,902,920 

1,760,406 

25,825,548 

2,785,234 

40,097,634 

1,106,073 

16,653,182 

910.678 

1,265,803 

1,280,611 

4.682,118 

18,661,280 

667,956 

880,601 

801,757 

171,886 

301,719,040 

14,861,840 

824,072,784 

18.553,712 

105,186,928 

10,176,068 

20,071,744 

4,749.860 

40,431,592 

178,083,248 

6,602,646 

$26,275,416 

1,286,780 

*    27.932,498 

1,556,499 

85,870,621 

1,180,554 

12,665.817 

770,458 

1,880,947 
927.984 

4,638,821 

17,291,784 

668.866 

Total 

173,183.703 

145,880,086 

182,290,985 

a  The  figures  for  oleomaigarine  arc  from  official  reports  of  the  United  States. 

This  table  should  be  studied  not  only  by  the  exporters  from  the 
United  States,  but  by  the  producers  of  the  articles  named.  If  there 
is  an  increase  in  any  commodity  it  will  be  well  to  know  the  exact  cause 
of  it,  so  that  further  increase  may  be  encouraged.  If  there  is  a 
decrease  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  know  the  exact  cause  of  it,  for 
a  constantly  falling  market  means  in  the  end  no  market  whatever. 
There  may  be  several  causes  of  a  diminishing  market,  such  as  shortage 
of  supply  at  home  or  increased  home  demands;  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction, making  competition  with  other  exporting  countries  impos- 
sible; the  development  of  agricultural  conditions  of  competing  coun- 
tries, like  Argentina,  where  the  cost  of  production  is  at  a  minimum. 

In  order  to  hold  any  market  our  producers  must  be  able  to  furnish 
the  article  demanded  in  that  market,  and  to  provide  it  in  the  quality 
and  manner  required.  Occasional  shipments  of  articles  of  indifferent 
quality  presages  only  ruin  to  the  industry.  Exporters  of  machinery 
find  that  in  order  to  hold  a  foreign  market  for  their  manufactures  they 
must  oftentimes  sell  at  prices  below  those  obtained  in  the  United  States. 
The  advantage  in  this  is  that  the  manufacturers  from  other  countries 
are  not  permitted  to  obtain  a  leading  foothold.  The  producers  of 
meat  products  must  adopt  the  same  principle  in  order  to  hold  that 
which  we  now  have.     In  order  that  there  may  not  be  a  continuation 
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of  low  prices,  or  loss  of  profits  rather,  means  of  cheaper  production 
must  be  adopted.  With  the  stock  raiser  this  means  better  animals  of 
quick  maturity,  more  rational  feeding,  and  more  intensive  agricultural 
conditions.  With  the  producer  of  cured  meats  and  dairy  products  it 
means  the  same  careful  study  of  the  foreign  market  conditions,  and 
vigorous  efforts  to  comply  with  all  those  conditions. 

The  efforts  of  other  countries  to  divide  our  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  should  serve  as  a  spur  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  may  well  ask  ourselves  the  question  whether  Canada  is  really  in 
better  condition  than  we  are  to  raise  cattle  for  the  English  market? 
Is  there  any  good  reason  why  Argentina  and  Australasia,  considering 
their  conditions  and  their  distance  from  the  English  market,  should 
enjoy  all  the  fresh  mutton  trade  ?  Should  we  remain  content  to  produce 
bacon  which  is  worth  1.4  cents  per  pound  less  than  that  from  Denmark  ? 
When  the  United  Kingdom  requires  nearly  half  a  billion  pounds  of 
imported  butter  annually,  and  when  we  have  the  conditions  in  this 
country  favorable  to  an  enormous  increased  production,  are  we  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  sale  of  less  than  five  million  pounds?  The  egg  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion, 
yet  our  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  so  small  as  not  to  be 
separately  stated,  and  our  total  exports  to  all  countries  amounted  to 
1,456,342  dozens  only  ($316,211),  and  this  sum  should  be  reduced  by 
301,868  dozens  ($21,850)  that  were  imported. 

Arguments  like  these  might  be  made  for  almost  all  of  the  articles 
which  we  send  to  the  Unit^  Kingdom.  In  no  particular  has  the  limit 
of  production  been  reached  in  this  country. 

THE   SUPPLY   FROM   DENMARK. 

Denmark  holds  a  large  place  in  the  British  market  for  her  bacon, 
and  her  exports  of  this  article  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  gradu- 
ally increasing.  Danish  bacon  brings  1.4  cents  more  per  pound  in 
the  British  market  than- that  from  the  United  States.  Denmark's 
supply  of  eggs,  like  its  bacon,  has  been  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
The  accompanying  table,  giving  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  three  years,  affords  opportunity  for  comparison  of  exports. 

The  position  held  by  Denmark  in  this  trade  is  an  enviable  one,  but 
the  reasons  of  her  success  are  well  known,  and  if  her  methods  are  not 
adopted  by  the  United  States  we  may  expect  never  to  have  the  hold 
upon  the  British  market  that  she  has. 

THE   SUPPLY   FROM   BELGIUM. 

The  trade  of  Belgium  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  matter  of 
meat,  meat  products,  etc.,  is  considerable,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  Belgium's  principal  article  of  export  to  this  market  is 
butter,  but  a  few  other  articles  equal  a  value  of  $1,000,000. 
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Imports  from  Denmark^  1901  to  1903. 


Article  of  import. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fresh  beef pounds. . 

6.779,696 

148,088 

287.952 

118.821,806 

89.600 

8.617.632 

5.726.896 

8586,188 

57,813 

86,917 

15,263,831 

11,655 

377,878 

246,770 

1,818 

44.266 

43.557.694 

20,206 

276,810 

5,640,798 

13.242,992 

747,876 

704,704 

140.680.224 

197,456 

8,614,144 

9,701,216 

11,317.064 
90,981 
72,387 

18,244,634 
28.126 

407.846 

433,479 

2,476 

82,526 

45,269,945 

18,176 

Fresh  pork do.... 

Bacon do — 

Hams                          do 

167,668,812 

$20,896,884 

Salted  pork  not  bacon  or 
hams pounds.. 

Meat    unenumerated, 
Dounds            ...     ... 

Poultry  and  game, 
pounds 

Lard pounds.. 

Butter do.... 

Cream    do.... 

46.266 

178.884.838 

138,320 

8,653,760 

30,194,977 

670,544 

190,789,584 

119,280 

198.625.248 

46.684.274 

Oondensed  milk       do 

Eggs dozens.. 

85,386,645 

6,657.994  !    88,615.670 

8.021.778 

Total 

66,069,584 

72,619,954 

75.502,886 

- 

A  comparison  of  1903  with  the  two  preceding  years  can  be  made 
with  a  few  items  only,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  full  returns  for  that 
year  are  not  yet  available. 

Imports  from  Belgium^  1901  to  190S, 


Article  of  import. 


Fresh  beef pounds.. 

Fresh  mutton do 

Fresh  pork do 

Preserved  meat  not  salted, 

pounds 

Other  preserved  meat, 

pounds 

Meat    unenumerated. 

pounds 

Rabbits pounds. . 

Poultry  and  game do — 

Lard do — 

Butter do ... . 

Margarine do — 

Condensed  milk do — 

Eggs dojsens. . 

Total 


1901. 


Quantity.       Value. 


1902. 


Quantity. 


1.344 
4,538.984 

1.618,696 

1,851,248 

I 

934,976  ! 
8,104,656  I 


$136 
477,511 


I 


609,912 

399,168 

8,881,472 

2,520,836 


338,875       1,285,648 


165,760  j 
8,682,912 

716,128 

1,461,600 

25,756,420  ' 


-I- 


.02,433 

999,214 

1,139,418 

14,509 

1.844,601 

77.723 

123,658 

8,918,706 


9,920,656 


799,456 
8,686,160 


1,824 
9,081,282 
1,527,296 


26,274,570 


Value. 


160,983 

42,032 

407.488 

1,449,497 

221,776 

78,468 

1.001.289 

1,867,793 

335 

1,943,588 

126,461 


4,029,043 


10,728,648 


1908. 


Quantity.       Value. 


4.451.440 


7.716.192 


22,912.620 


$476,868 


968.324 
1,339.129 


8.521.522 


6,300,843 


THE   SUPPLY   FROM   AUSTRALASLA.. 


The  imports  from  Australasia  have  been  hindered  by  several  years 
of  drouth,  but  even  at  this  time  they  are  of  great  importance  and  are 
likely  to  increase  rapidly  now  that  the  drouth  is  broken.  The  pre- 
liminary statistics  do  not  give,  for  1903,  figures  for  all  items,  but  those 
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for  f re«h  mutton,  fresh  beef,  and  butter  are  available,  and  these  are 
the  three  important  things  imported  from  that  country.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  what  Australasia  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
years  1901  to  1905,  inclusive: 

Imports  from  Australasia^  1901  to  190S, 


Article  of  import. 


Fresh  beef 

Fresh  mutton 

Fresh  pork 

Preserved  beef  not  salted. 

Preserved  mutton 

Other  preserved  meat 

Salted  or  fresh  meat  an- 

enumerated 

Rabbita 

Butter 

Cheese 

Oleomargarine 

Total 


1901. 


1902. 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 

52,805,088 

224,767,872 

319.536 

6,607,872 

6,109,936 

5,979,844 

1,457,904 
82.385,584 
46,337,232 

8,858,528 
230,384 


Value.        Quantity. 


Dollars.  Pounds. 

3,626,988  22,749,104 

18,990,309  I  235,658,007 

80,756  '  46,928 

929,964  ';  7,012,432 

701,676  8,298,864 

1,031,912  I  4,883,280 


138,622 
1,749,385 
9,961,983 

943,449 
16,716 


1,410,304 
38, 196, 144 
26,699,680 

5,810,784 
66,804 


38,121,705 


Value. 


DoUars. 

2,594,404 

13,442,684 

4,584 

1,014,198 

530,371 

328,505 

143,844 

2,044,548 

6,761,771 

63,776 

5,762 


25,929,447 


1908. 


Quantity.        Value. 


Pounds. 
26,598,432 
248,270,736 


42,339,920 
41.851,856 
6,309,968 


DoUars. 
1,916.023 
21.990.025 


2.167,904 

9,881,728 

817,917 


36,223,597 


THE   SUPPLY   PROM   ARGENTINA. 

The  principal  competitor  of  the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  Argentina,  especially  in  the  matter  of  beef.  The 
growth  of  Argentina's  exports  along  the  lines  under  consideration  is 
confined  to  a  very  few  recent  years,  but  it  has  been  in  a  marked  degree. 
The  table  herewith  will  show  the  annual  progress  of  this  growth  for 
the  years  1898  to  1903,  inclusive:- 

Imports  from  Argentina^  1898  to  190S, 


Product. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cattle number.. 

Sheep do.... 

Fresh  beef pounda. . 

Cured  beef do 

Fresh  mutton do — 

Cured  mutton do.... 

89,369 

430,073 

12.128,256 

1,439,312 

29,740,816 

256,032 

16,575,926 

3,101,849 

729,201 

287,386 

6.608,347 

16,410 

85,365 

882.080 

16,841.216 

1,954,624 

31,907,232 

63,392 

$6,777,083 

2,912,289 

975,884 

140,374 

7,261,455 

5.655 

38,562 

178,969 

46,173,844 

3,696,560 

37,107,840 

147,616 

$3,248,389 

1,406,419 

3,247.406 

281,649 

8,219,898 

15,806 

Total     

17,319,119 

18,062,740 

16.419,567 

Product. 

1901. 

1902.                   1                    1903. 

Quantity.   |     Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cattl**                  number. . 

27,817 

82,941 

129,047,632 

$2,217,528 

Sheep do.... 

653,274 

Fresh  beef pounds. . 

Cured  beef                do 

86,456,048 

8,372,208 

142,425,248 

77,168 

$5,928,594 

813,709 

9,492,590 

103,469,776 

5,232,804 

151,480,112 

19,376 

$8,888,152 

961,018 

11,061,685 

2.000 

9,994,180 

Fresh  mutton do. . . . 

Cured  mutton  ,    ..do.... 

166,406,240 

12,672,080 

Total     

16,743,488 

20,432,855 

26,537,007 
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There  were  no  imports  of  cattle  and  sheep  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Argentina  in  1901  and  1902,  owing  to  the  presence  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  the  latter  country.  The  figures  shown  for  1903  cover 
a  period  of  three  months  only,  when  British  ports  were  open  to 
Argentine  live  stock.  The  very  great  increase  in  the  imports,  in 
frozen  condition,  of  fresh  beef  and  fresh  mutton,  is  stated  in  England 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  live  animals  had  been  shut  out  during  a  part 
of  the  year  1900  and  all  of  the  years  1901  and  1902.  The  figures  appear 
to  sustain  this  view;  for  the  fresh  mutton  imported  in  1900 amounted 
to  37,107,840  pounds  whereas  in  1901  the  quantity  reached  142,425,248 
pounds,  then  up  to  151,480,112  pounds  in  1902,  and  then  to  the  still 
higher  figure  of  166,406,240  pounds  in  1903.  The  imports  of  fresh 
beef  also  increased  enormously.  The  quantity  imported  in  1900  was 
46,173,344  pounds;  in  1901,  86,456,048  pounds;  in  1902,  103,459,776 
pounds;  and  in  1903,  129,047,632  pounds. 

Argentina  is  gaining  much  prominence  because  of  her  rapid  increase 
of  her  export  of  animals  and  animal  products,  and  because  of  this  fact 
a  few  remarks  on  the  history  of  this  growth  are  in  order. 

FACTORIBB   FOR  SALTING   BEEF. 

Factories  for  salting  beef  were  first  established  in  Argentina  early 
in  the  last  century.  They  are  known  as ' '  saladeros. "  Previous  to  their 
establishment  ''boiled  down"  animals^  hides,  and  tallow  were  the  only 
exportable  animal  products.  The  number  of  saladeros  have  increased 
till  in  1901  there  were  fifteen  of  them.  The  product  of  these  saladeros 
is  called  tasajo,  or  jerked  beef.  The  kind  of  cattle  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tasajo  are  from  three  to  four  years  old  and  weigh  from  750  to 
950  pounds.  They  are  principally  of  the  criollo,  or  native  breed,  and, 
while  steers  and  cows  are  used  indiscriminately,  the  product  from 
cows  is  considered  somewhat  better  than  that  from  the  steers.  Fat 
cattle  are  not  used  to  a  great  extent,  but  rather  cows,  lean  oxen,  and 
steers^. 

The  quantity  of  tasajo  made  in  Argentina  during  four  recent  years, 
as  compared  with  the  total  manufacture  of  Uruguay  and  Brazil  (Bio 
Grande),  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  was  published  in  the 
Argentine  Yearbook  for  1902,  by  Ronaldo  Tidblom,  who  is  the  chief 
of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Live  Stock  Industry. 
Production  of  tagajofor  the  calendar  years  1898  to  1901, 

Coantry. 


Argentina 

Uruguay  

Brazil  (Rio  Grande). 

Total 


Industry,  p.  899. 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Pounds, 
840.100 
673,000 
840,000 

PoundB. 
815,400 
828,200 
270,000 

Poundt, 
829,400 
747,700 
282,000 

PoundM. 
403,000 
684,600 
210,000 

1,858,100 

1,413,600 

1,809,100 

1,297,600 

jenth  Annu) 
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Senor  Tidblom  also  states  that  from  100,000  to  250,000  Argentine 
steers  are  used  annually  in  the  saladeros  of  Uruguay  and  Rio  Grande 
(Brazil). 

The  exports  of  tasajo  for  a  series  of  years  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Exports  oftamjofrom  Argentina  for  the  calendar  years  1889  to  1898. 


Year. 

Metric 
tons. 

Value  in 
gold. 

Year. 

Metric 
tons. 

Value  In 
golds. 

1889 

88,804 
48,479 
49,633 
44,696 
41,116 

•6,139,875 
8,913,804 
8,566,854 
4,100,488 
4,115,134 

1894 

42,838 
55,089 
45,907 
86,238 
22,242 

4,564,447 
4,225,419 
3,217,541 
2,446,315 
2,116,458 

1890 

1895 

1891 

1896 

1892 

1897 

1893 '. 

1898 

The  principal  part  of  these  exports  go  to  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay, 
as  will  be  observed  by  the  next  table: 

Exports  of  tasajo  to  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  for  the  calendar  years  1889  to  1898. 


Year. 

Cuba. 

Brwdl. 

Uruguay. 

1889 

Tom. 

8,779 
10,800 
13,460 
12,718 

8,931 
11,619 
12,191 

3,250 

TonB. 

21,797 

22,000 

19,982 

22,530 

19,152 

22,271 

81,429 

82,273 

24,970 

14,369 

Tom. 
2,530 

1890 

8,898 

1891 

8,069 

1892 

4,049 

1893 

4,242 

18M 

2,538 

1896 

1,641 

1896 

558 

1897     

965 

1898 

597 

The  following  paragraph  concerning  the  making  of  tasajo  at  this 
time  is  from  Frank  W.  Bicknell,®  special  agent  and  agricultural 
explorer  of  this  Department: 

The  saladeros  are  showing  rapid  falling  off  in  their  production  of  tasajo,  or  jerked 
beef,  because  they  can  not  sell  their  product  at  a  price  that  will  warrant  paying  the 
prices  for  animals  in  competition  with  the  frigorificos,  the  beef  extract  factories,  the 
export  trade,  or  even  the  city  market.  One  great  factory  ha49  been  gradually  made 
over  from  a  jerked-meat  establishment  into  one  for  the  manufacture  of  beef  extract,  for 
which  a  better  quality  of  meat  is  used,  while  only  the  parts  undesirable  for  beef 
extract  are  used  for  tasajo. 

An  examination  of  the  preceding  table  shows  that  this  article  of  diet 
is  consumed  in  those  countries  where  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  meat 
can  not  be  had,  owing  to  the  high  temperature.     Tasajo  is  not  the  most 

«The  Animal  Industry  of  Argentina,  Bui.  No.  48,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  pp. 
72,  pis.  15,  1903. 
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desirable  meat  product,  but  it  has  no  substitute  in  the  tropical  climates. 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  will  ever  become  either  an  import  or  an 
export  product  of  this  country. 

FACTORIBB   FOR   FRBEZING    MBAT. 

The  first  factory  for  freezing  meat  was  established  at  Campana  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1883,  and  a  second  one  at  Barracas,  Buenos  Aires,  in 
1884,  and  still  a  third  one  at  Zarate,  Buenos  Aires,  in  1886.  Senor 
Tidblom  states  (in  1902)  that  these  three  establishments  have  handled 
all  of  the  frozen  meat  trade  of  Argentina.     He  says: 

From  the  year  1883,  when  17,165  frozen  sheep  were  exported,  until  1901,  the  meat 
exported  has  increased  steadily;  and  1901  saw  a  higher  export  than  in  any  preceding 
year,  about  100,000  tons  of  frozen  meat  having  been  shipped.  This  represented  about 
46  per  cent  of  the  frozen  meat  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  remainder  having 
been  shipped  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

POSSIBILITIBS   OF   BXTBNSION   OF   LIVB-STOCK    RAISING. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  Argentina's  capacity  for  extending  her 
live-stock  raising  is  very  great,  and  that  country  confidently  expects 
still  further  to  increase  her  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr. 
Bicknell,^  who  spent  about  two  years  investigating  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  Argentina,  quotes  portions  of  a  circular  that  was  published 
})y  Mr.  Daniel  Kingsland,  which  was  distributed  to  cattle  raisers.  As 
these  extracts  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  kind  of  animals  that  are 
exported  from  Argentina,  they  are  given  herewith: 

Mr.  Daniel  Kingsland,  manager  of  the  new  chilled-meat  works  in  La  Plata,  near 
Buenos  Aires,  has  just  issued  a  circular  to  estancieros  giving  them  advice  as  to  the 
best  kind  of  animals  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  chilled-meat  trade.  His  suggestions 
have  added  importance  from  the  fact  that  he  is  an  old  resident  of  the  country,  a 
producer  of  beef  animals  himself,  and  knows  the  conditions  and  possibilties  of  the 
country  well.     In  his  circular  he  says: 

**  With  regard  to  cattle,  the  export  of  beef  in  a  refrigerated  or  chiUed  state  to  the 
United  Kingdom  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  but  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  places 
this  country  in  the  position  of  being  the  principal  competitor  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  which  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  whole  of  this  trade.  To  compete 
with  them  successfully  it  is  our  opinion  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  produce 
bullocks  which  will  always  be  worth  more  for  this  purpose  and  command  a  higher 
price  than  for  any  other.  For  chilling  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  extremely  heavy- 
weight cattle.  Bullocks  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  years  old,  well  finished,  and 
weighing  from  550  to  620  kilos,  or  an  average  weight  of  580  kilos  (1,213  to  1,367 
pounds,  or  an  average  of  1,278  pounds),  will  command  the  best  prices.  To  produce 
this  article  from  the  average  well-bred  mestizo  (graded  animal),  now  plentiful,  it 
does  not  matter  whether  the  cross  is  Durham,  Polled  Angus,  Hereford,  Red  Lincoln, 
or  any  other  meat-producing  strain,  so  long  as  the  animals  are  always  well  fed  and 
looked  after  in  the  winter  season  when  grass  is  scarce,  or  any  other  time  when  there 
should  be  a  shortage  of  feed,  never  allowing  the  animals  to  become  poor.  This  can 
de  done  by  always  growing  a  certain  amount  of  alfalfa,  com,  or  other  foods  for  winter 
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feeding.  By  doing  this  estancieros  will  have  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  animals, 
required  all  the  year  around,  and  the  results  will  be  satisfactory  to  themselves.  The 
trouble  and  expense  of  cultivating  a  small  proportion  of  their  land  in  order  to  provide 
food  for  the  winter  and  fattening  stock  in  bad  seasons  will  be  well  repaid.*' 
Concerning  the  production  of  lambs  for  export,  Mr.  Kingsland  says: 
''The  production  of  lambs  for  export  shows  the  greatest  room  for  improvement,  and 
should  give  good  results  to  those  who  undertake  to  produce  the  suitable  article. 
This  can  be  done  by  introducing  meat-producing  strains  of  sheep  into  your  flocks, 
such  as  Hampshire,  Southdown,  Oxford,  Shropshire,  and  also  Border  Leicester  rams, 
and,  for  the  low  camps,  Romney  Marsh  rams.  Then  by  winter  feeding  the  ewes^ 
enabling  them  always  to  have  plenty  of  milk  for  their  lambs,  they  would  fatten 
at  from  five  to  seven  months  old  to  average  30  kilos  (68  pounds)  live  weight,  and 
would  be  worth  lOs.,  or  even  more.  Lambs  intended  for  export  should  never  be 
shorn,  as  it  throws  them  back,  and  the  wool  obtained  barely  covers  the  cost  of 
shearing.  By  producing  lambs  and  selling  them  at  this  age  you  are  turning  your 
capital  every  year,  and  therefore  doubling  your  producing  powers.  The  following 
facts  will  show  you  how  far  we  are  behind  New  Zealand,  which  country  is  our  chief 
competitor  in  the  frozen-sheep  industry:  The  total  number  of  sheep  of  all  classes  in 
New  Zealand  last  year  was  about  20,000,000,  and  it  exported  nearly  4,000,000  of 
frozen  sheep  and  lambs.  At  the  same  time  we  had  100,000,000  sheep  in  this  country 
and  our  export  was  only  3,500,000.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  should 
be  an  object  lesson  as  to  the  possibilities  in  the  production  and  early  maturing  of  fat 
lambs;  and  it  has  also  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  value  of,  and  extending  the 
demand  for,  land  suitable  for  the  production  of  lambs  to  a  very  great  extent.  We 
would  strongly  advise  estancieros  to  lay  themselves  out  to  prepare  a  certain  number 
of  lambs  for  export  every  year.  The  results  must  be  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature 
to  them  and  will  increase  the  value  of  the  flocks  and  camps  all  around." 
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PRODUCTS. 

By  John  Roberts, 
Editorial  Oerk,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

The  official  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  states  that  the  value  of  our  domestic  exports  of  all 
kinds  for  the  calendar  year  1903  was  $1,457,575,865,  this  being  an 
increase  of  rather  more  than  $120,000,000  over  the  total  of  the  pre- 
vious year;  but  the  last-mentioned  year  (1902)  showed  a  deficit  of 
quite  $100,000,000  when  compared  with  1901.  It  can  therefore  be 
seen  that  the  increased  activity  in  our  foreign  commerce  last  year 
resulted  in  recovering  the  big  loss  of  1902,  with  a  little  besides.  An 
examination  of  the  totals  of  the  respective  divisions  of  the  exports  of 
1903  shows  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  whole  were  agricultural  and 
forest  products,  and  about  one-sixth  was  animals  and  animal  products, 
such  as  come  under  the  cognizance  of  this  Bureau. 

The  total  value  of  the  last-named  exports  (animals  and  animal  prod- 
ucts) for  1903  was  $255,304,625;  the  total  for  1902  was  $244,886,259: 
there  was  therefore  an  advance  last  year  of  $10,418,366.  However, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  1902  was  the  lean  year  of  recent  times, 
because  of  the  great  scarcity  of  the  meat  supply  at  that  time,  and  a 
glance  at  the  statenrent  below,  showing  the  gain  or  loss  in  this  branch 
of  our  trade  from  year  to  year,  will  show  that  the  decrease  of  1902  was 
no  less  than  $41,939,893,  and  that  for  the  four  years  prior  to  1902 
there  had  been  a  succession  of  increases  averaging  close  upon 
$20,000,000  per  year.  It  would  thus  appear  that  last  year's  gain  was 
not  as  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected,  which  fact  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  trade  back  after  once 
losing  it. 

Turning  to  the  imports,  we  find  that  our  purchases  of  animals  and 
animal  products  in  1903  amounted  to  $101,007,543,  a  slightly  smaller 
total  than  that  of  the  year  before,  which  was  $102,907,186.  When 
these  figures  are  compared  with  the  previously  mentioned  totals  of  the 
exports  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  for  these  products  is  a  very  substantial  one.  The  excess  of  the 
exports  over  the  imports  in  1903  was  $154,297,082;  that  of  1902  was 
considerably  less— $141,979,073. 

EXPORTS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  annxial  value  of  our  exports 
of  animals  and  animal  products  for  the  years  1892  to  1903,  inclusive, 
together  with  the  gain  or  loss  over  the  previous  year. 
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Annttal  value  of  exports  of  animals  and  animal  productSy  1892  to  190S. 

Year. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Gain  (+)  or 

10fi8(-).. 

Year. 

Value  of  ex- 
porte.     . 

Gain  (  +  )or 

1892 

1222,666,575 
194,145,602 
212,754,689 
216,272,780 
218,268,615 
210,229,446 

1898 

1283,450,480 
250,099,826 
264,316,945 
286,826.162 
244,886,259 
256,804,625 

+123,221,084 
+  16,649,340 
+  14,217,119 
+  22,509,207 
-  41,939,898 
+  10,418,866 

1893 

-128,521,073 
+  18,609,087 
+    3,518,141 

-  8,009,115 

-  8,084,169 

1899 

1894 

1900 

1895 

1901                

1896 

1902 

1897 

1908 

Referring  to  the  detailed  list  of  exports  which  follows  next,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  few  of  the  articles  therein,  the  totals  of  which  have 
changed  conspicuously  from  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  the  whole  list  was  the  heavy  increase  in  the  ship- 
ments of  live  cattle;  the  number  sent  abroad  last  year  was  519,963, 
while  that  of  1902  was  327,118,  or  fewer  by  192,845  animals.  The 
total  values  of  these  cattle  were  $24,301,969  in  1902  and  $37,725,452 
in  1903.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  horses  fell  off  almost  one- 
half,  and  the  unusually  large  shipments  of  mules  which  had  prevailed 
since  1899  collapsed  utterly.  The  cause  for  this  will  be  explained 
later,  under  ''Imports  and  exports  of  farm  animals."  There  was  also 
an  unaccountably  large  decrease  in  bacon,  and  hams  fell  off,  too,  but 
to  a  much  less  extent.  The  shipments  of  bacon  in  1902  amounted  to 
270,141,141  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $27,101,431,  while  those  of  last 
year  totaled  only  213,519,817  pounds,  valued  at  $21,800,532.  Oleo  oil 
increased  sharply,  as  did  also  grease  and  other  soap  stock,  also  tallow; 
but  canned  beef  declined  from  81,362,981  pounds  to  66,738,931  pounds. 
There  were  no  unusual  changes  in  the  other  items,  and  all  the  impor- 
tant articles  will  be  dealt  with  separately  later  on. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  domestic  exports  of  animal  origin 
for  the  calendar  year  1903  were  as  follows: 

Quantities  and  values  of  animals  and  animal  products  exported  from  the  United  States  in 

the  calendar  year  1903, 
[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Article. 


Animals: 

Cattle number. 

Hogs do... 

Horses do... 

Mules do... 

Sheep do... 

All  other,  including  fowls 

Bones,  hoofs,  horns,  etc 

Dairy-  products: 

Butter pounds. 

Cheese do... 

Milk , 


Eggs dozens. 

Feathers 


Quantity. 


519,963 
6,823 
39,367 
8,101 

189,872 


9,845.416 
19,634,239 


1,456,842 


Value. 


137, 
8, 
1, 


725,462 
63,180 
142,731 
854,776 
168,770 
121,266 
178,392 

600,828 
302,118 
018,068 
816,211 
129,960 
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QuantUies  and  values  of  animals  and  animal  products  ej^ported,  etc. — Continued. 


Article. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Glue 

Grease,  and  other  soap  stock 

Hair,  and  manufactures  of , 

Hides  and  skins  (other  than  furs) 

Lard  oil 

Other  animal  oil 

Leather: 

Sole  leather 

Upper  leather , 

Other  leather 

Meat  products: 

Beef- 
Canned  

Fresh 

salted,  pickled,  and  cured 

Tallow 

Bacon 

Hams 

Pork- 
Canned  

Fresh 

Salted  and  pickled 

Lard 

Lard  compounds  and  substitutes . 

Mutton 

Poultry  and  game 

Sausage  and  sausage  meat 

Sausage  casings 

All  other  meat  products 

Oleo  oil 

Oleomargarine 

Wool,  raw 


.pounds. 


2,710,208 


.pounds, 
.gallons. 
....do... 


.pounds. 


21.261,307 
827,944 
202,091 

8S.  601. 774 


.pounds. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


66.788,981 
293,401,848 
68.164,546 
63,637.840 
213,619,817 
205,494,949 

10.817,461 

20,900.694 

107.062,084 

686.875,787 

62.984.214 

2,780.265 


.pounds. 


5.262.081 


.pounds. 
....do... 
....do... 


162,100,830 

7,891.199 

883.965 


•265.799 

8.496,418 

680. 8S2 

2.078,414 

251,968 

148.712 

6.820.668 
16,348.309 
1,068.437 


6.860.079 

26.092.868 

8.708.177 

8,820,060 

21.800.682 

24,888.662 

1,127.496 

1,962.657 

10.367,228 

50,224.669 

8,920.268 

268.884 

1.138,816 

686.884 

2.220.126 

4.215.181 

18.032.189 

747,860 

43.847 


Total . 


255.804.626 


IMPORTfl. 

There  were  few  changes  of  any  moment  in  the  imports  of  animal 
products  for  1903;  indeed,  there  were  only  two  that  were  of  any 
consequence,  namely,  a  decline  of  $3,382,579  in  hides  of  cattle,  and  an 
advance  of  $3,221,507  in  wool;  the  one  total,  it  may  be  observed, 
closely  oflFsetting  the  other.  There  were  a  number  of  small  decreases 
in  several  of  the  other  items  which  brought  the  total  value  for  the  year 
to  $101,007,543  as  against  $102,907,186  for  1902.  There  was  a  general 
decrease  in  the  importations  of  live  animals,  but  this  was  not  marked 
in  any  case  except  cattle.  Our  imports  of  cattle  for  market  purposes 
have  visibly  declined  for  two  years  past,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  accompanying  table,  and  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  were  pur- 
chased in  far  less  numbers  last  year  than  in  any  of  the  other  years  on 
the  list.  The  imports  of  cheese  continue  to  be  slightly  greater  year  by 
year;  those  of  1903  amounted  to  21,531,691  pounds'and  were  valued  at 
$3,252,653.     The  figures  for  crude  feathers  show  that  there  was  a  much 
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increased  demand  last  year  when  compared  with  the  year  before,  as 
the  total  value  of  the  imports  went  from  $1,916,125  to  $2,888,061. 
The  imports  of  grease  and  oils  fell  off  slightly,  as  did  also  those  of 
hide  cuttings  and  other  glue  stock,  but  our  manufacturers  have 
required  an  increasing  quantity  of  hair  since  1901;  the  total  value  of 
this  product  imported  last  year  reached  $2,505,612. 
-  A  perusal  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  only  really  large  sums 
thereon  are  confined  to  two  classes  of  products — hides  and  skins  (other 
than  furs)  and  wool,  these  being  the  only  important  items  wherein 
the  domestic  supply  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  our  manufacturers. 
A  detailed  account  of  these  branches  of  trade,  among  others,  will  be 
found  farther  on  in  separate  chapters. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  total  annual  value 
of  each  article  of  animal  origin  imported  during  the  past  four  years: 

Tabu  showing  the  vcUue  of  animcUs  and  animal  products  imported  into  the  United  Statei 
for  th€  calendar  years  1900  to  190S. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Article  Imported. 


Cattle 

For  breeding 

Horses 

For  breeding 

Sheep 

For  breeding 

All  other  animals,  including  fowls. 

For  breeding 

Bones,  hoofs,  horns,  etc 

Bone  and  horn  manufactures 

Bristles 

Dairy  products: 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk 

Eggs 

Feathers,  crude 

Glue 

Orease  and  oils 

Hair 

Hides  and  skins  (other  than  furs) : 

Ooatskins 

Hides  of  cattle 

Another 

Hide  cuttings  and  other  glue  stock 
Leather: 

Sole  leather,  calfekins,  etc 

Skins  for  morocco 

Upper  leather 

Meat  products 

Sausage  casings 

Wool 

Total 


1900. 


11. 


19, 


588,616 
282,980 
242,595 
644,216 

,214,912 
45,220 
138,649 
192,416 
806,755 
224,970 

,995,289 

14,185 
,948,083 
47,996 
7,862 
,897,834 
491, 190 
678,635 
,885.439 

1,008,097 
(,815,739 
1,264,157 
,186,627 

140,338 
!,  940, 949 
1,115,400 
452,669 
738,529 
210.062 


93,169,750 


1901. 


1902. 


$1,626,964 
815,641 
296,933 
969,776  ' 
940,825 
49,974 
119,804 
260,671  ^ 
670,171  j 
220,820  I 
1,666,747  t 

28,759 
2,885.829  ' 
86,897  ! 
12,041 
2,001,498 
449, 76 J 
888.018  ' 
1.796.138  i 

25,265,670 

16,001,902 

14,297,816 

828.206 

176,258 

2,399,603 

2.931,516 

474,282 

688,495 

14,017,432 


11,218,412  ; 
850,901  ' 
803,975  I 
1,441,893  [ 
1.006,186 
43,045  ' 
314,150  > 
308.795 
701, 138 
235,866 
2,458.481 


91,660,405 


95,571 

2.862,677 

24,459 

52,547 

1,916,125 

559,416 

1.038,611 

2.383.827 

24,171,569 

16,871,656 

16,689,172 

786.896 

607,734 
2,087,556 
2,406,071 
1,518.706 

918,031 
19.590,227 


102,907,186 


1903. 

$553,029 
91,740 
386,289 
1,086,131 
831,587 
21,826 
381,668 
332,819 
548,385 
268,410 
2,496.492 

39,899 

3.252.653 

60,705 

21.850 

2.888.061 

596.426 

847,929 

2.505,612 

23,441.687 

13.489.077 

16.350.180 

760.798 

966.837 

2.080.389 

2, 150, 179 

897.396 

919,255 

22,811,784 


101,007,543 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF   FARM   ANIMALS. 


Imports. — There  were  40,027  foreign  cattle  brought  into  the  United 
States  during  1903.  Of  these,  694  were  high-clat?s  breeding  stock  and 
39,333  inferior  animals — feeders — brought  in  from  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada to  be  prepared  for  the  market.  The  above  numbers  represent  a 
great  falling  off  as  compared  with  1902,  when  the  breeding  animals 
numbered  2,119  and  the  others  91,362.  As  regards  values,  the  breed- 
ing stock  imported  last  year  were  purchased  at  a  considerably  less 
avei*age  price  than  those  of  the  year  before,  which,  in  turn,  were 
cheaper  than  those  of  1901  by  a  still  greater  margin;  denoting  a  trend 
toward  the  acquisition  of  useful  rather  than  fancy  stock.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prices  of  the  range  animals  have  tended  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  averages  of  the  two  classes  for 
three  years  past: 


Average  price  per  head  of  imports  of  caUle,  1901  to  1903. 

Year. 

CatUefor 
breeding. 

Other 
cattle. 

1901 

t221.60 
166.60 
132.26 

$12.12 

1902 

13.  S4 

1908 

14.06 

Exports, — Our  export  cattle  trade  received  a  very  strong  impeUis 
last  year,  519,963  animals  having  been  shipped  abroad  against  327,118 
in  1902,  or  an  increase  of  192,845.  Of  course,  it  can  be  se^n  at  once 
by  a  glance  at  the  list  below  that  1902  was  the  year  of  scarcity  in  the 
cattle  business,  but  the  total  of  1903,  considerably  greater  as  it  is  than 
any  of  the  other  annual  totals  on  the  list,  is  quite  remarkable  notwith- 
standing. The  great  majority  of  these  export  cattle  go  to  supply  the 
English  market,  342,745  of  last  year's  total  having  been  destined  for 
that  purpose.  Nearly  all  the  remainder  were  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Canada,  the  former  taking  97,020  and  the  later  50,959. 
The  average  value  of  the  exports  of  cattle  was  slightly  less  last  year 
than  in  1902,  while  the  price  in  the  latter  year  was  much  below  that 
of  1901.  The  averages  for  the  years  in  question  were  $80.50  per  head 
in  1901,  $74.25  in  1902,  and  $72.50  last  year. 


HOOS. 


Imports, — So  few  hogs  are  imported  that  no  separate  entry  is  made 
of  them. 

Exports, — A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  whereas  considerable 
numbers  of  hogs  were  exported  annually  from  1896  to  1901,  the  pro- 
nounced scarcity  of  the  past  two  years  has  brought  the  output  to  a 
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very  low  point,  but  it  may  J>e  remarked  that  1,241  more  were  sent 
abroad  last  year  than  in  1902.  No  live  hogs  are  sent  to  the  English 
market.  Practically  all  our  exports  go  the  West  Indies  and  over  the 
Canadian  and  Mexican  borders. 


Imports. — Considerably  fewer  sheep  were  imported  last  year  than 
in  1902,  the  remark  applying  to  both  sheep  for  breeding  and  those  for 
market  purposes.  The  former  decreased  from  2,026  to  1,106,  and  the 
latter  from  302,729  to  247,276.  The  average  values  per  head  of  the 
two  classes  for  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows: 

Average  price  per  head  of  imports  of  sheep,  1901  to  190S, 


Year. 

Sheep  for 
breeding. 

other 
sheep. 

1901 

923.08 
21.25 
19.73 

$3.56 

1902       

3.32 

1903 

8.36 

Exports. — The  export  column  shows  an  unusally  heavy  shipping 
trade  in  1901;  this  was  followed  by  a  marked  decline  in  1902,  and 
there  was  no  recovery  last  year.  The  respective  totals  for  the  years 
mentioned  were  432,419  for  1901,  235,497  for  1902,  and  189,872  for 
last  year.  However,  the  shipments  for  1901  and  1902  were  much 
larger  than  the  average,  and  the  number  sent  out  last  year  yet  com- 
pares favorably  with  several  of  the  years  prior  to  1901.  As  regards 
values  the  high  prices  of  1902  receded  in  some  degree,  but  not  to  the 
level  of  1901;  the  average  price  per  head  of  the  sheep  exported  in  the 
last-named  year  was  $5.82,  that  of  1902  was  $6.34,  and  that  of  last  year 
$6.08.  About  two-thirds  of  our  sheep  exports  are  sent  over  to  Great 
Britain,  and  most  of  the  remainder  go  to  British  North  America;  small 
niunbers  are  taken  by  Belgium,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies. 


Imports. — The  majority  of  our  imports  of  horses  are  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  latter  are  supplied  by  France,  Canada,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  total  number  of  this  class  imported  in  1903  was  2,631, 
of  which  France  contributed  993,  British  North  America  587,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  550.  The  importation  of  breeding  stock  in  1902 
was  considerably  greater,  namely,  3,294,  while  that  of  1901  was  smaller 
than  both,  totaling  2,452.  Of  the  working  animals,  which  practically 
all  come  in  over  the  Canadian  border,  there  were  2,196  imported  last 
year,  this  number  being  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  over  the  two 
previous  years.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the  annual  average 
values  of  the  imports  of  horses  for  the  past  three  years.     It  will  be 
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noticed  that  in  conformity  with  the  rule,'<is  evidenced  by  all  the  other 
classes  of  breeding  animals,  there  was  a  slight  fall  in  the  cost  of  horses 
for  breeding  in  1903,  but  there  was  a  remarkable  rise  in  the  average 
of  the  working  animals  for  that  year. 

Average  cod  per  head  of  imports  of  horses j  190 1  to  190S, 


Year. 

Hones 
for  breed- 
ing. 

Working 
horses. 

1901       . 

9396.60 
437.75 
412.76 

$16125 

1902 

156.60 

1903 

176.00 

ExporU, — The  decline  in  the  exports  of  horses  in  1903  was  wholly 
due  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  shipments  to  South  Africa  consequent 
upon  the  Boer  war.  The  importance  of  this  trade  while  it  lasted 
may  be  judged  from  the  annual  shipments  to  British  Africa  since  1900, 
the  year  it  was  inaugurated;  they  were  as  follows:  In  1900,  23,242; 
in  1901,  59,096;  in  1902,  25,955;  in  1903,  46.  These,  however,  were 
not  all,  as  a  large  number  went  indirectly  as  well.  British  North 
America  was  the  chief  market  for  our  horses  last  year,  the  number 
sent  there  having  been  28,578  out  of  the  total  exports  of  39,367.  Th^ 
West  Indies,  United  Kingdom,  and  Mexico  took  most  of  the  remainder. 
The  slackness  of  the  demand  brought  prices  down  20  per  cent  in  1903, 
the  average  value  per  head  of  the  exports  last  year  having  been  $80, 
against  $100.25  in  1902  and  $100.50  in  1901.  This,  however,  should 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  prices  of  horses  have  fallen  in  the  markets 
of  the  United  States,  because  the  reverse  is  true,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  range  of  prices  of  horses  at  Chicago  and  Omaha  on 
page  681  of  this  volume. 

MULES. 

Imports, — Imports  of  mules,  if  any,  are  not  given  separately. 

Exports. — The  extraordinarily  heavy  shipments  of  1899  to  1902, 
inclusive,  were  caused  by  the  South  African  demand,  as  was  the  case 
with  horses,  previously  mentioned.  The  total  cessation  of  this  demand 
last  year  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  the  trade  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  exports  of  mules  in  1903  went  far  below  the  normal.  Contrary  to 
horses,  however,  values  continued  on  the  rise,  in  which  connection  it 
is  tentatively  suggested  that  this  may  be  merely  a  case  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  so  many  mules  having  left  the  country  in  recent  years 
that  only  good  ones  remain.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  returns  show  that 
average  values  of  the  exports  increased  $16.50  per  head  in  1902  and 
an  additional  $7.50  last  year,  the  full  averages  having  been  $90.50  in 
1901,  $107  in  1902,  and  $114.50  in  1903. 
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The  appended  tables  present  (1)  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  dif- 
ferent farm  animals  annually  from  1896  to  1903  and  (2)  the  exports  of 
the  same  for  1903  by  countries. 

Number  and  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  farm  animals  for  the  years  1896  to  190S. 
[Ck>mpiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of-Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

IMPORTS. 

1896 

141,653 
403,717 
261,826 
186,596 
142.065 
135,694 
93,481 
40,027 

394,772 
447,469 
897,879 
409,176 
423,181 
454,590 
827,118 
519,963 

t988,677 
3,581,648 
2,730,882 
2,235,383 
1,871,646 
1,942,605 
1,569,813 

882,443 
414,456 
360,820 
861,731 
845,985 
265,952 
804,756 
248,382 

828,576 
218,427 
176, 498 
160,824 
148,891 
432,419 
236,497 
189,872 

$1,018,481 
1,146,922 
1,187,210 
1,805,063 
1,260,182 

990,299 
1,049,231 

853.413 

1,948,841 
1,331,712 
1,070,966 
861,337 
900,734 
2,514,766 
1,492,484 
1,158,770 

8,262 
6,998 
2,718 
3,215 
3,641 
4,402 
6.248 
4,827 

28,632 
45,642 
48,917 
49,963 
79,520 
99,809 
60,694 
89.867 

$509,819 

506,838 

321,836 

581,928 

886,811 

1,266,709 

1,745,868 

1,472,420 

3,601,137 
5,617,266 
6,010,778 
5,747,468 
9,102,432 
10,087,204 
6,086,012 
3,142,731 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

644,769 



EXPORTS. 
1896 

36,576,412 
39,379,532 
88,463,267 
30,685,461 
33,819,164 
86,606,204 
24,301,969 
37,725,462 

83,785 
16,841 
16,879 
52,230 
83,915 
15,909 
4,582 
6,823 

$867,917 
150,814 
117,546 
363,609 
813,886 
169,097 
47,186 
58,180 

6,634 
7,753 
6,996 
20,228 
50,179 
25,058 
16,806 
8,101 

$476, 106 

631,904 

514,569 

1,702,099 

4,757.892 

2,267,262 

1,744,192 

354,776 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

Number  and  value  of  exports  of  farm  animals  for  the  calendar  year  190S  and  countries 

to  which  exported. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Country  to  which  exported. 

Number. 

Value. 

Cattle: 

United  Kingdom 

342,745 

12,774 

60,959 

16 

4,426 

97.020 

383 

62 

11,578 

$32,443,133 
1,257,318 

Belgium 

British  North  America 

1,908,451 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras          

1,287 

Mexico 

247,056 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

1,686,021 

South  America 

32,487 

Asia  and  Oceania 

4,750 

Other  countries ....          

244.954 

Total 519,963 


Hogs: 

British  North  America 

Mexico 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda  . 

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 


1,851 

895 

1,329 

24 

4 

1,720 


5,8 


87,726,452 


14, 114 
8,820 

16,920 
469 
100 

18,767 


53,180 
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Number  and  value  of  exports  of  farm  animals  for  the  calendar  year^  190S,  etc. — Cont'd. 


Country  to  which  exported. 


!  Number. 


Value. 


Sheep: 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

Mexico 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda . 

South  America 

Other  countries 

Total 


117,357 

4,471 

2 

58,442 

8,282 

5,256 

909 

163 


|}i56,921 
37,746 
25 
181,671 
19,962 
36,779 
6,861 
14,786 


189,872         1.158,770 


Horses: 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  . 

Mexico 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

South  America 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania 

British  Africa 


Total , 

Mules 

All  other  animals,  including  Cowls., 
Total  animals 


2,929 

42 

185 

19 

28,578 

9 

1,940 

6,500 

60 

50 

46 


39.867 


8.101 


495,630 

8,591 

27,868 

2,350 

2,218.161 

1,840 

124,969 

225.186 

6,422 

20,650 

11,630 


8.142.731 


354.776 


121.266 
42.551,174 


EXPORTS  OF   ANIMAL   PRODUCTS  TO  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Considerably  more  than  one-half  of  our  entire  exports  of  animals 
and  animal  products  goes  annually  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  pro- 
portion in  1903  was,  perhaps,  rather  less  than  the  average,  Great  Brit- 
ain's share  in  that  year  amounting  in  value  to  $154,028,012,  out  of  our 
total  exports  of  $266,333,734.  The  annual  totals  (since  1898)  of  our 
trade  with  Great  Britain  in  these  products,  given  below,  show  there 
was  a  steady  increase  all  along  until  1902.  This  was  the  3'ear  when  a 
serious  shortage  occurred  in  our  meat  supply,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade  is  composed  of  meats  and  animals  for  slaughter, 
there  was  bound  to  be  a  big  reduction  in  consequence.  Some  improve- 
ment was  manifested  last  year,  but  it  was  only  slight.  The  total  values 
of  our  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  past  six  years  were  as  follows: 

1898 $148,690,753 

1899 154,845,165 

1900 162,726,994 

1901 179,550,536 

1902 149,523,438 

1903 151,817,:»r8 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  whereas  there  was  in  1902  a  decline  of  $30,027,098, 
the  advance  last  year  over  1902  was  only  $2,294,040.  A  glance  down 
the  itemized  table  below,  which  shows  a  comparison  between  1902  and' 
1903,  will  place  the  chief  responsibility  for  this  poor  recovery  on  one 
item — bacon.  The  table  shows  a  remarkable  decline  in  the  export  of 
this  product  last  year,  the  total  being  163,894,472  pounds,  valued  at 
$16,892,518,  as  against  218,785,008  pounds,  valued  at  $22,079,353,  in 
1902.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  falling  off' was  caused  mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  by  two  things — the  increase  in  the  home  consumption 
and  the  continued  scarcity  of  the  market  supply.  The  first  of  these 
factors  was  largely  due  to  the  settling  of  the  retail  prices,  thereby 
bringing  the  domestic  consumption  back  to  the  normal.  The  second,  the 
continuance  of  the  short  supply^  was  probably  not  so  well  known.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  undoubtedly  true  that  the  scarce  supply  of  1902  was 
duplicated  last  year;  in  fact,  there  were,  if  anything,  fewer  hogs  mar- 
keted last  year  than  in  1902.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  reports  of  the 
various  stockyards  companies  and  by  our  records  of  the  receipts  and 
shipments  of  live  stock  throughout  the  country.  The  latter  are  given 
in  another  part  of  this  volume,  under  "The  movement  of  live  stock." 
It  will  there  be  seen  that  the  numbers  of  hogs  marketed  in  1902  and 
1903  were  practically  equal,  and  that  they  were  in  both  cases  about 
4,000,000  fewer  than  the  number  for  1901. 

However,  the  decrease  in  hog  products  was  more  than  compensated 
by  beef  products.  There  was  a  striking  increase  in  the  cattle  trade,  the 
total  value  going  from  $21,943,345  in  1902  to  $32,443,133  last  year,  an 
increase  of  over  $10,000,000.  Canned  beef  dropped  a  little,  but  fresh 
beef  increased  almost  $2,000,000.  The  other  items  of  the  table  show 
but  little  variation,  some  having  slight  increases  and  others  similar 
decreases;  there  was,  however,  a  sharp  decline  in  horses,  and  a  large 
increase  in  tallow. 

The  detailed  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  1902  and  1903,  in 
comparative  form,  were  as  follows: 

Quantity  and  value  of  animals  and  animal  producls  purcJiased  by  the  United  Kingdom 

from  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  years  190£  and  190S. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Article. 


Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep  

Bacon  

Beef- 
Fresh.... 
Canned.. 
All  other 


1902. 


Quantity. 


Number. 
229,681 
6,455 
175,726 

pQundB. 
218,785.006 

238,807,914 
57.093,654 
16,919,961 


Value. 


Dollars. 

21.943,345 
1,127.050 
1,248.865 

22,079,853 

24.692,148 
5,803,272 
1,805,779 


1903. 


Quantity. 


Number. 
842,745 
2,929 
117,857 

Pounds. 
168,894,472 

291.790.863 
48,822,078 
20,654.633 


Value. 


DoUara. 
82,443,183 
495,630 
856,921 

16,892.518 

26,544,184 
5,011,789 
1,895,889 
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Quantity  and  xmlue  of  animals  and  animal  produds  purchased,  etc. — Continued. 


Article. 

1902. 

1903. 

Quantity.          Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Butter   

Pound:           DoUan. 
4,424,982              837,882 
16,990,776          1,833,323 

199.744,746        28,862,282 
842,406               86,212 

198,718.040        20,419,181 

82.491.406           5.716.988 

Pmmdt, 
4,020,418 
17.866.068 
177.746,090 
3.298.943 
198.466,816 

27,914,899 

DoOars. 
676,328 

Cheese 

2,062.206 

Hams 

21,198.635 

Hides  and  skins  (other  than  furs) 

821,218 

Lard 

18,812.964 

Leather- 
Sole  

5.096,264 

Upper  and  all  other 

10,467,906 

U.  072. 694 
563,866 

Oleo  oil  and  oleomargarine 

6.808.949 

667,966 

7,667,471 

816,476 

6,602.646 
71.432,291 
23,214.137 

Pork,  fresh  and  salt 

80.075.644 
5, 262,  §76 

7,215.877 
1,170.902 

Tallow 

Total 

149,528,488 

161,817,478 

1 

IMPORTS  OP   ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  INTO  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom,  as  is  well  known,  is 
the  great  purchaser  of  food  products  and  raw  materials  among  the 
nations,  it  may  be  interesting  to  show  the  total  imports  of  animal 
products  into  that  country,  together  with  the  principal  sources  of 
supply,  more  especially  the  amount  contributed  by  the  different  parts 
of  the  American  continent.  These  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  this  class  of  products  that 
were  consumed  or  converted  into  manufactures  within  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year  1903,  transit  trade  not  being  taken  account 
of.  The  total  foots  up  to  the  large  sum  of  $660,952,170;  that  for  1902 
was  $631,833,325;  thus  there  was  an  increase  last  year  of  $29,118,845. 

Parallel  with  the  total  values  are  set  out  the  portions  severally  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Argentina,  the  two  last- 
named  countries  being  our  chief  competitors  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. The  figures  are  taken  from  the  British  official  returns,  and  it 
may  be  said  they  are  in  some  instances  widely  at  variance  with  the 
United  States  figures,  but,  whatever  their  degree  of  accuracy,  they  are 
the  best  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison.  The  amounts 
as  given  are  probably  somewhat  unfavorable  to  Canada,  because  it  is 
known  that  during  some  of  th^  winter  months,  owing  to  the  northern 
ports  being  closed,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  produce  is 
shipped  from  United  States  ports,  and  is  thus  credited  to  us.  This  is 
partly  offset,  however,  by  a  limited  amount  of  our  products  which 
finds  an  outlet  through  Canadian  poi*ts  in  summer. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  respective  totals  that  an  important  share  of 
the  trade  of  supplying  the  British  with  animal  products  is  in  our  hands; 
nevertheless,  a  few  of  the  items  are  conspicuously  adverse  to  ns,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  notice  these  in  detail.     The  first  item  of  this  nature 
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to  catch  the  eye  is  fresh  mutton.  It  should  be  noticed  in  the  first  place 
that  almost  as  much  mutton  is  imported  into  Great  Britain  as  beef. 
The  list  shows  the  total  receipts  of  mutton  last  year  to  have  been 
449,861,664  pounds,  valued  at  $38,086,531,  while  those  for  beef  were 
465,875,872  pounds,  valued  at  $40,713,825.  One-half  of  the  total  mut- 
ton was  supplied  by  New  Zealand,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
der by  Argentina.  These  two  countries  between  them  furnished 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  The  amount  contributed  by  the 
United  States  was  too  small  to  mention,  which  indicates  that  we  have 
no  surplus  and  that  there  is  therefore  room  for  enlargement  in  our 
production. 

In  regard  to  bacon  it  will  be  seen  that  we  supplied  rather  more  than 
half  the  total,  but.  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  attributed  to  us 
should  have  been  somewhat  smaller  and  that  to  Canada  larger  because 
of  the  movement,  before  alluded  to,  of  Canadian  produce  through 
United  States  ports  in  winter.  This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  official  returns,  inasmuch  as  the  figures  given  in  the  Canadian 
reports  show  that  rather  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  bacon  was 
exported  from  the  Dominion  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  is  credited 
to  Canada  in  the  British  returns.  However,  our  most  important  com- 
petitor in  the  English  bacon  trade  is  Denmark.  The  amount  of  Danish 
bacon  received  in  Great  Britain  in  1903  was  167,563,312  pounds,  valued 
at  $20,896,834.  This  is  very  much  less  than  our  total,  but  it  should  be 
especially  noted  that  the  Danish  product  excels  ours  in  one  important 
particular — quality.  United  States  bacon  sent  over  in  1903  averaged  11 
cents  per  pound,  while  Danish  averaged  12^-  cents.  These  figures  are, 
however,  very  encouraging  when  compared  with  those  of  a  few  years 
back,  as  the  Danish  product  had  for  a  long  period  brought  as  high  as 
4  cents  per  pound  more  than  ours.  Last  year's  average,  therefore, 
denotes  that  we  have  made  substantial  progress  as  regards  the  quality 
of  our  product. 

We  provided  less  than  one-hundredth  part  of  the  butter  imported 
into  England  last  year,  the  total  of  which  reached  the  enormous  amount 
of  454,796,608  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $101,216,903.  Canada  was  con- 
siderably ahead  of  us,  with  a  contribution  valued  at  $4,215,601.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  in  passing,  that  a  small  country  like  Denmark  pro- 
vided, in  round  figures,  no  less  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  this  butter — 
almost  one-half  of  the  total. 

Cheese  is  another  article  wh^ch  the  table  shows  in  the  Canadian 
exports  far  greater  than  ours.  The  cheese  trade  of  the  Dominion  is, 
judging  from  the  figures,  a  very  important  one,  as  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  imports  into  Great  Britain  last  year  came  from 
Canada. 

Of  the  large  total  of  upward  of  $100,000,000  worth  of  wool,  mohair, 
etc.,  purchased  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  1903,  none  was  furnished 
by  us.     We,  in  fact,  do  not  begin  to  supply  our  own  needs  in  these 
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necessary  articles  of  commerce.     Argentina  contributed  wool  to  tlie 
value  of  $5,445,589,  or  nearly  6i  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  table  also  shows  that,  whereas  considerable  amounts  of  con- 
densed  milk  and  of  hides  were  received,  our  share  in  the  trade  was 
insignificant. 

Imports  of  animals  and  animal  products  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  190S, 


Article. 


Cattle number. 

Sheep  and  lambs do... 

Horses do. . . 

Beef: 

Fresh pounds. 

Salt do... 

Mutton,  fresh do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Salt do... 

Bacon do. . . 

Hams do... 

Rabbits,  dead do... 

Poultry  and  game 

Meat,  pickled,  etc  — pounds. 

All  other  meat do. . . 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Milk,  condensed do. . . 

Eggs dozens . 

Lard pounds. 

Tallow  and  stearin do. . . 

Margarine do... 

Hides: 

Raw,  dry do... 

Raw,  wet do... 

Goatskins,  undressed. number. 
Sheepskins,  undressed . .  .do. . . 

Bristles pounds. 

Bone  manure do. . . 

Glue,  etc do . . . 

Leather do. . . 

Wool,  sheep's do... 

Alpaca do. . . 

Mohair do. . . 

Other  goat' H  hair do... 

Camel's  hair do. . . 

Shoddy,  et<; do. . . 

Woolen  yam do... 

Total 


Quantity. 


522,546 
354,241 
27,266 

465,875,872 
19,453,504 
449,861,664 


79, 

26, 

677, 

127, 

63. 


054, 
609, 
582, 
829, 
272, 


85, 
74, 
454, 
801, 
92, 
198, 
194, 
156, 


32, 
55, 
18, 
17. 

4, 

118, 

26, 

125, 

599, 

5, 
28, 

3, 

5, 
71, 
24, 


966, 
285. 
796, 
751, 
920, 
488, 
064, 
259, 
917, 

640, 
303, 
246, 
084, 
869, 
711, 
052, 
937, 
509, 
460, 
068, 
521, 
810, 
638, 
488, 


Value. 


$44,816,192 
2,667,416 
3,072.071 

40,713,825 
1,195,236 


7, 

1, 
66, 
15, 

S, 

6. 
11, 

&. 
101, 
84, 

8, 
32, 
18, 

9, 
11, 

4, 

6, 
6, 
8, 
2, 
1, 
2, 
39, 
100, 
1, 
8. 


569,607 
553,698 
277,545 
293,386 
622,767 
854,818 
853,947 
869,789 
216,903 
329,775 
463,223 
204,643 
837,487 
674,042 
272,537 


2, 
11 


269, 
989, 
141, 
452, 
926, 
132, 
280, 
371, 
359, 
511, 
662, 
813, 
716. 
995, 
496, 


660,952,170 


Amount  contributed  by — 


United  States.       Canada.       Argendna. 


126,275.416 

1,286,780 

688,742 

27,932,4*98 
1,130,554 


1,565,499 

770.453 

86,870,620 

12,665,817 


$16,136,224 

627,997 

71,246 


(«) 

1,880,947 

927.934 

4,638,821 


17.291,7M 
1,736,919 


(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
16,498,802 


(«) 
(") 
(«) 


150,645,682 


8.232.696 
2,562,684 


4,215,601 
23,471,867 


1,063,676 


66.S71.600 


12,217.523 
653,274 


9.993,888 


12.672,030 


2,038,6U 


M84,961 


«6. 446, 689 


33.205.896 


aOrigin  not  stated.         ^Includes  Uruguay.         oDefdgnated  "South  America,  east  coaiit" 


IMPORTS   OF  MBAT  INTO  THE   UNTTBD   KINGDOM. 

The  London  (England)  Live  Stock  Journal  publishes  annually  a 
computation  of  the  total  amount  of  foreign  meat,  live  and  dead, 
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imported  into  the  country.  The  table  appended  is  compiled  from 
this  report  and  gives  the  annual  totals  since  1890.  The  vast  increase 
in  this  trade  during  the  past  ten  years  can  be  seen  at  a  glance;  the 
diflference  between  the  totals  of  1893  and  1899,  for  instance,  being 
upward  of  1,000,000,000  pounds.  The  upward  tendency  of  the  totals 
received  a  check  in  1902,  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  cattle  that  year  in 
this  country.  Last  year's  totals  show  a  partial  recovery,  but  the 
figures  were  considerably  below  those  of  two  years  ago  and  even 
slightly  below  those  of  1900.  A  perusal  of  the  columns  will  show 
that  this  recovery  was  very  slight  in  the  case  of  dead  meat,  while  the 
total  of  live  meat  not  only  equaled  that  of  the  preceding  year  but 
exceeded  it.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  20,397  cattle 
were  received  from  Argentina  during  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
whereas  for  upward  of  two  years  previously  none  at  all  had  been 
received.  The  barriers  were  put  up  in  1900  on  account  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  and,  although  importations  were  resumed  in  February, 
1903,  they  were  again  prohibited  four  months  later  for  the  same 
reason  as  before. 

The  quantities  in  the  first  column  of  the  table,  giving  the  dead 
weight  of  the  live  meat,  are  got  by  allowing  an  average  dressed  weight 
for  cattle  of  90  stone  (720  pounds);  for  calves,  16  stone  (128  pounds); 
and  for  sheep,  7i  stone  (60  pounds): 

Estimated  annual  totals  of  meat  imported  into  United  Kingdom  since  1890, 


Year. 

Dead  meat 

Deadweight 
of  live  meat. 

Total  meat. 

1890 

Pounds. 
1,127,642,768 
1,108,116,240 
1,188,089,264 
1,068,760,644 
1,200,613,440 
1,364,944,192 
1,514,026,640 
1,680,679,712 
1,841,873,040 
1,921,760,880 
2,006,114,656 
2,101,616,272 
1,900,754,464 
1,959,790,560 

Pounds. 
452,868,000 
862,820,864 
366,239,776 
248,816,728 
871,314,720 
362,966,352 
451,092,666 
481,719,840 
449,444,576 
898,818,896 
379,828,432 
879,697,136 
319,474,736 
397.443,872 

Pounds. 
1,680,010,768 

1891 •• 

1,470,937,104 

1892 

1,664,299,040 

1893 

1,802,666,272 

1894 

1,671,828,160 

1895 

1,717,910,644 

1896 

1,965,119.296 

1897 

2,162,299,552 

1898 

2,291,817,616 

1899 

2,820,669,776 

1900 

2,886,443,088 

1901 

2,481,313.408 

1902                          

2,220,229.200 

1903 

2,357,234,432 

THE   LONDON   LIVE-STOCK   MARKETS. 


An  annual  report  on  the  cattle  and  sheep  markets  of  the  English 
metropolis  which  appeared  in  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal  enables 
us  to  present  a  number  of  interesting  details  relative  to  this  subject. 
First  is  shown  the  arrivals  of  cattle  for  each  month  of  the  past  year 
at  the  two  great  live-stock  marts  of  the  city — Islington  and  Dept- 
ford.     British  animals  are  handled  at  the  first-named  market,  while 
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foreign  stock  is  taken  care  of  at  Deptford.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  totals  in  the  British  column  include,  besides  fat  cattle,  butchering 
cows,  biills,  and  rough  cattle,  as  well  as  Irish  store  cattle. 

ArrivaU  of  British  and  foreign  catUe  in  London  in  1903. 


Month. 


January , 

Febraary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augast 

September 

October 

November 

December , 

Total  1903 
Totall902 


Britifih. 


7,760 
5,610 
6.810 
4.190 
4.830 
4,695 
4,140 
6.100 
6,205 
5,870 
7,080 
5,990 


68.210 
81,960 


United 

States. 


7,557 
9,049 
8,894 
11,252 
11,095 
15,810 
15,810 
13,868 
8.651 
14,524 
13,026 
18,665 


141,686 
108.189 


Canadian.   Argentine. 


897 


3,762 
1,668 
8,169 
4,518 
5.621 
8.641 
1,458 


25.251 
84.629 


133 
2.298 
9.450 
6.996 
1.518 


20.397 


The  average  top  prices  obtained  each  month  for  the  best  British  and 
foreign  cattle  are  shown  below.  The  amounts  as  published  are  per 
stone  (8  pounds) — ''sinking  the  oflfal,"  or  excluding  the  offal — which 
corresponds  roughly,  if  not  exactly,  to  our  dressed  weight.  These 
prices  have  been  converted  so  as  to  show  the  cost  per  100  poimds,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  for  dressed  weight  and  not  for 
live  weight.  The  quotations  are  for  the  best  animals  in  each  class,  and 
if  we  assume  that  the  cattle  in  question  dressed  on  an  average  62i 
pounds  to  100  pounds  live  weight,  then  the  amounts  given  in  the  table 
will  be  equivalent  to  160  pounds  live  weight,  and  a  rough  comparison 
with  United  States  live- weight  prices  may  be  had  by  dividing  each 
amount  by  this  figure;  thus  the  first  amount  ($14.15)  divided  by  1.60 
equals  $8.84,  which  is  the  live- weight  price. 

Average  top  rales  per  100  pounds  (dressed  vyeight)  of  British  and  foreign  cattle  in  London 

.  in  190S, 


Month. 

British. 

United  States. 

CanAdian. 

Ai^entine. 

$14. 15  to  $15. 66 
13.64        15.66 
13. 64        14. 15 
13.64        14.65 
13.64        14.16 
13.64        14.15 
13.64        14.65 
13.64        14.15 
13.64        14.15 
13. 64        14. 40 
13.14        13.64 
13.14         13.64 

$13. 14  to  $14. 90 
12.88        13.64 
13.14        13.64 
12.63        13.64 
11.  U        12.88 

11.86  12.63 

11.87  13.14 
11.62        12.88 
11.86        13.14 
10.61         12.63 

10.10  12.12 

11. 11  12. 12 

February  

March  

$12.88 

$12. 88  to  $12. 62 

April 

10.61        12.88 

May 

$10.61  to   11.11 

10.10  U.87 
11.62        12.88 
11.86        12.62 

11.11  12.88 
10.10        11.36 
10.10        11.62 
11.  U        11.87 

10.10        11.62 

June 

10.10        10.66 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 
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The  next  table  gives  the  number  of  British  cattle  oflfered  for  sale  at 
the  London  market  annually  since  1880,  together  with  the  top  rates 
obtained  per  100  pounds  dressed  weight.  Foreign  cattle  are  not  taken 
account  of  in  this  list,  but  all  the  different  classes  of  animals  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  preceding  table — butchering  cows,  bulls,  etc. — 
are  included. 

Annual  arrivals  of  British  cattle  in  London  since  1880. 


Year. 

Number. 

Top  rate. 

Year. 

Number. 

Top  rate. 

1880    

202,860 
188,870 
174,480 
160,440 
157,826 
182,000 
209,340 
223,600 
176,950 
154,370 
132,380 
115,040 

$19.20 
19.20 
19.20 
19.20 
18.69 
17.68 
16.17 
16.17 
16.17 
16.17 
15.66 
16.67 

1892 

88,871 
110,250 
99,020 
99,660 
78,930 
78,580 
76,745 
83,586 
78,490 
71,820 
81,960 
68,210 

$16.17 

1881 

1893 

15.66 

1882 

1894 

14.65 

1883                 

1895 

16.17 

1884     

1896 

15.66 

1885 

1897 

15.16 

1886                                    .     .   .. 

1898 

14.65 

1887          .                 

1899 

15.66 

1888      

1900 

15.16 

1889 

1901 

16.17 

1890                                  

1902 

1891 

1903 

15.66 

Next  is  given  the  monthly  arrivals  of  British  and  foreign  sheep  and 
lambs,  followed  by  a  table  of  the  top  rates  in  each  instance.  To  com- 
pare the  latter  with  live- weight  prices  the  same  procedure  may  be 
adopted  as  was  suggested  in  connection  with  cattle.  If  it  is  as^med 
that  the  sheep  dressed  an  average  of  55  per  cent  and  the  lambs  52^  per 
cent,  then  the  prices  quoted  are  equivalent  to  182  pounds  live  weight 
for  sheep  and  190  pounds  for  lambs. 

Arrivals  of  British  and  foreign  sheep  and  lambs  in  London  in  190S. 


Month. 


January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total,  1908 . 
Total,  1902 


British. 


87,640 
38,450 
47,090 
46,350 
44,820 
58,040 
48,390 
45,280 
86,180 
31,800 
83,550 
26,750 


493,690 
481.980 


United 
States. 


428 
749 


813 


2,680 
635 
621 
970 

1,261 


8,635 
38,766 


Canadian. 


1,053 


817 
148 
9,516 
8,238 
8,051 
6,918 
12,809 
9.907 


41,957 
41,050 


Argentine. 


26,004 

26.279 

3,844 


ee,095 
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Top  rates  per  100  pounds  dressed  weight  of  British  and  foreign  sheep  and  lambs  in  London 

in  190S. 


Month. 

British. 

United  States. 

Canadian. 

Argentine. 

Lambs. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Sheep. 

Lambe. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Sheep. 

January 

$21.72 
23.24 
24.25 
23.24 
20.71 
20.21 
20.21 
20.21 
18.19 
17.68 

$19.20 
18.69 
19.20 
18.69 
20.21 
17.18 
17.18 
17.18 
17.18 
17.18 
18.19 
18.19 

$15.16 
14.65 

February 

March 

$18.19 

$14.65 

$15  16 

April 

$15.66 

14.15 

May 

12.63 
12.68 

13.14 

June 

July 

12.12 
13.14 
12.12 
12.12 
11.87 
11.62 

August.-^ 

13.14 
12.63 
12.12 
11.62 
12.12 

September 

15.16 

October 

November 

15.66 
14.65 

December 

21.22 



The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  British  sheep  and 
lambs  placed  on  the  London  market  annually  since  1880,  together  with 
the  top  rates  for  the  same.  The  latter  are  for  100  pounds  dressed 
weight  in  each  instance,  as  given  throughout  these  tables. 

Annual  arrivals  of  Brilish  sheep  and  lambs  in  London  since  1S80, 


Year. 

• 

Number. 

Top  rate. 

Year. 

Number. 

Top  rate. 

1880 

872,910 
726,690 
661.600 
537,590 
608,220 
742,740 
748,820 
778.120 
698,880 
746. 140 
676.890 
772,590 

$2L72 
22.28 
24.25 
24.76 
22.23 
19.70 
20.21 
19.70 
19.70 
20.71 
21.22 
18.69 

1892 

755,620 
877,810 
835.160 
746,580 
644,780 
594,590 
588,180 
547,090 
498,180 
516,580 

$18.19 
18.19 

1881 

1893 

1882 

1894 

19  20 

1883 

1895 

19  70 

1884 

1896 

20  21 

isai 

1897 

--  18.69 
17  68 

1886 

1898 

1887 

1899 . .          .      . 

18.69 

1888 

1900 

19.20 
18.69 

1889 

1901 

1890 

1902 

1891 

1903 

493,690 

19.20 

The  total  number  of  calves  offered  for  sale  during  1903  was  2,230, 
all  British;  the  highest  prices  obtained  were  during  March  and  April, 
when  the  best  on  offer  were  quoted  at  from  $19.20  to  $19. 7u  per  100 
pounds  dressed  weight. 

Hogs  maintained  a  steady  trade  during  the  chief  season,  which  is 
from  September  to  December,  with  little  variation  in  values;  the  gen* 
eral  top  rate  was  $13.14  to  $13.64  per  100  pounds  dressed.  The  total 
number  placed  on  the  London  market  during  the  year  was  1,350. 
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EXPORTS  OF  ANIMAL  PRODUCJTS  TO   GERMANY. 

Our  trade  in  animal  products  with  the  German  Empire  picked  up 
considerably  last  year,  the  total  value  of  our  exports  having  been 
$23,774,953  against  $21,717,663  for  1902,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
$2,057,290.  This  improvement  is,  unfortunately,  likely  to  be  short 
lived,  as  the  tariff  changes  which  are  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  during 
the  present  year  will,  without  doubt,  hurt  the  trade  greatly.  The  new 
duties  will  be  almost  prohibitive  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the  items 
are  concerned. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  our  exports  of  animal  products  to 
Germany  for  the  past  two  years.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  down 
the  list  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  entire  trade  is  composed  of  one 
item,  namely,  lard.  The  amount  of  this  product  exported  last  year  was 
174,877,447  pounds,  which  was  valued  at  $16,525,877.  The  amount 
for  1902  was  150,157,720  pounds,  valued  at  $15,088,075.  There  was 
therefore  a  gain  of  very  close  upon  $1,500,000  in  1903.  There  was  a 
slight  fall  in  the  average  unit  price,  but  this  was  to  be  expected  after 
the  inflated  prices  of  1902.  The  figure,  nevertheless,  remained  sur- 
prisingly high,  the  drop  amounting  to  one-half  cent  only  and  the  price 
remaining  practically  1  cent  higher  than  two  years  ago.  The  average 
prices  per  pound  of  this  product  exported  to  Germany  for  the  past 
three  years  were,  in  1901,  8.52  cents;  in  1902,  10.05  cents;  in  1903, 
9.45  cents. 

There  were  only  two  other  items  on  the  list  that  exceeded  $1,000,000 
in  value,  these  being  oleo  oil  (including  oleomargarine;  the  latter, 
however,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total — about  5  per  cent) 
and  bacon.  The  exports  of  oleo  oil  last  year  amounted  to  31,884,775 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,819,220;  the  quantity  and  value  in  1902  were, 
respectively,  24,052,520  pounds  and  $2,368,574.  Thus  there  was  an 
increase  in  value  last  year  of  close  upon  half  a  million  dollars.  The 
exports  of  bacon  remained  about  stationary,  the  value  of  the  shipments 
of  1903  having  been  $1,426,046  and  the  total  for  1902  $1,455,434. 

A  number  of  the  items  which  appear  on  the  list  are,  as  stated  in  the 
footnote,  taken  from  the  German  reports,  which  are  given  in  greater 
detail  than  ours.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  least  two  of  these  items  are 
of  some  importance,  namely,  sausage  casings  and  stearin.  Both  of 
these  products  showed  a  considerable  advance  last  year,  stearin  going 
from  11,584,291  pounds  to  16,161,482  pounds  and. sausage  casings 
from  14,742,381  pounds  to  17,798,397  pounds. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  our  exports  of  animal  products  to  Ger 
many  for  the  calendar  years  1902  and  1903,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  are 
as  follows: 
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Quantity  and  value  of  animah  and  animal  products  purchased  by  Germany  from  the 
United  States  in  190$  and  190S. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


ArUcle. 


Albumina 

Bones,  horns,  and  hoofs« 

Bristlesa 

Dairy  products: 

Butter 

Cheese 

Lactosca 

Feathersa 

Hides  and  skins  (other  than  furs) 

Horsehair  a 

Horses number. 

Leather: 

Sole 

Upper  and  other 

Meats  and  meat  products: 

Beef,  canned 

Beef,  salted,  etc 

Pork 

Bacon  

Hams 

Lard 

Tallow 

Stearin,  etc.  a 

Oleooil,  etc 

Other  animal  fat  a 

Sausage  casingsa 

Wool,  rawa 


Total . 


1902. 


Quantity.         Value, 


Poundt. 

149,031 
S,  042, 128 

242,286 

7,887 

4,160 

178,061 

214,287 

5,565,901 

187,611 

187 

76,470 


529, 
8,987, 
5,793, 

16, 106, 
1, 

150, 157, 
8.278, 

11,584, 

24,052, 
1,175, 

14,742, 


Dollars. 


1,188 
406 


417,124 

16,476 

15,870 
774,246 

52,738 
646,317 
498,280 
1,455,434 
189,792 
15,088,075 
213,797 


2,868,574 


21,717.668 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 
668,223 

4,961,282 
100,680 

481,054 

5,800 

898,592 

54,674 

5,706,867 

82,672 

185 

82,815 


1,172,294 

8,922,471 

8,130,886 

15,260,392 

892.548 

174,877,447 

10.647,290 

16,161,482 

81,884,775 

8,475,381 

17,798,897 

171,969 


Value. 


DoOan. 


74.844 
804 


460.079 

27,858 

16,078 
808,586 

117.920 

575.068 

289,908 

1,426.046 

91.518 

16,625,877 

546,687 


2, 819. 226 


28,774.968 


a  Taken  from  German  official  returns,  which  glye  quantities  but  not  values. 
IMPORTS  OF  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  INTO  GERBffANY. 

A  comparative  list  of  the  entire  purchases  of  animals  and  animal 
products  by  Germany  for  the  years  1902  and  1903  is  given  below.  The 
respective  totals  are  seen  to  amount  to  $312,661,552  and  $347,431,686, 
thus  showing  an  increase  last  year  of  $34,770,134.  These  figures  are 
quite  large  when  compared  with  similar  ones  for  the  United  States 
and  for  France,  published  in  other  parts  of  this  article.  They  are, 
in  fact,  more  than  double  the  total  of  either  one  of  the  countries 
named,  and  therefore  greater  than  the  two  combined.  The  German 
figures  are,  in  turn,  quite  as  decisively  eclipsed  by  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (shown  on  page  553);  the  latter  are,  in  fact,  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  aggregate  for  all  the  other  countries  named. 
By  far  the  largest  single  amount  in  the  table  of  German  imports 
below  is  raw  wool.     The  different  wool  items,  together  with  wool 
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yams,  total  upward  of  $100,000,000,  almost  one-third  of  the  entire 
list.  Meats  and  meat  products  come  next,  with  a  total  almost  as 
large,  though  composed  of  a*  much  greater  number  of  articles.  The 
big  items  among  the  meat  products  are  eggs  and  lard. 

The  importations  of  eggs  last  year  were  valued  at  $26,667,900,  and 
the  quantity  involved  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000,000 
dozens.  Nearly  all  these  eggs  were  supplied  by  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  slightly  larger  proportion  coming  from  the  first-named 
country.  Practically  all  the  lard  was  supplied  by  us,  this  being  also 
the  case  with  oleomargarine  (oleo  oil)  and  stearin,  but  these  are  the 
only  products  on  the  list  which  are  in  any  sense  monopolized  by  us. 
We,  however,  furnished  a  larger  proportion  of  tallow  and  sausage 
casings  than  any  other  country. 

Germany  imported  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  hides  and  skins 
in  1903.  The  increase  was  especially  noticeable  in  respect  to  hides  of 
cattle,  the  value  of  this  item  alone  amounting  to  $27,120,814.  Calf- 
skins, horsehides,  and  the  skins  of  the  smaller  domestic  animals, 
though  much  less  important  than  hides  of  cattle,  were,  in  every  case 
except  the  first,  imported  in  much  increased  quantities.  We  contrib- 
uted only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  these  products,  nor  was  our 
showing  in  leather  much  better.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  we 
furnished  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  boots  and  shoes  imported 
into  Germany.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  the  latter  was 
$2,163,182,  more  than  half  of  which  was  supplied  by  Austria-Hungary. 

The  foreign  horse  trade  of  the  German  Empire  is  very  large  and 
important.  Of  the  several  classes  mentioned  in  the  table  it  will  be 
seen  that  nearly  all  the  animals  imported  are  in  the  "working  class." 
No  less  than  116,807  of  these  were  brought  in  last  year,  of  which  num- 
ber 63,234  were  light  working  horses,  most  of  which  (41,921)  came 
from  Russia,  and  53,673  were  heavy  working  horses,  the  great  majority 
of  the  latter  coming  from  Denmark  and  Belgium  (Denmark,  21,996; 
Belgium,  21,242).  In  regard  to  values,  the  light  horses  averaged  $108 
per  animal,  while  the  heavy  horses  brought  a  much  higher  price,  the 
average  cost  having  been  $272.  Germany  is  evidently  not  a  large 
producer  of  horses,  as  she  exports  only  a  few,  consequently  the  new 
fiscal  laws  will  bear  heavily  on  this  trade.  The  tax  on  horses  is  now 
$4.76  per  head,  whereas  the  charge  under  the  new  law  will  be  any- 
where from  $21.42  to  $86.68  per  head;  but  it  should  be  stated  that 
these  figures  are  subject  to  revision  by  treaty. 

The  great  majority  of  the  cattle  purchased  by  Germany  are  from 
Austria-Hungary.  Russia  has  a  monopoly  of  the  live-hog  trade,  as,  of 
the  78,679  hogs  imported  last  year,  all  but  81  were  supplied  by  that 
country.  The  balance  of  trade  in  sheep  is  in  favor  of  Germany,  as 
the  imports  are  very  light,  while  the  exports  are  considerable,  num- 
bering about  160,000.     There  were  7,814,723  geese  imported   into 
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Germany  in  1903,  of  which  number  no  less  than  6,613,870  were  sup- 
plied by  Russia,  but  in  regard  to  live  chickens  rather  more  than  half 
were  contributed  by  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  same  applies  to  dead 
poultry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  values  of  the  entire  imports  of  animals  and 
animal  products  into  Germany  for  the  calendar  years  1902  and  1903, 
the  German  figures  having  been  converted  into  American  dollars: 

Value  of  ardmals  and  animal  products  imported  into  Oermany  during  the  calendar  yean 

190£  and  190S, 

[Compiled  from  Aosw&rtiger  Handel  dcs  Deatschen  Zollgebiets,  published  by  the  German 

Government.] 


Article  imported. 


Bones,  horns,  etc.,  and  manufactures.. 
Bone  dust,  boneblack,  and  bone  ash  ... 

Glue,  etc 

Albumin 

Feathers: 

Crude 

Prepared 

For  quills 

Bristles 

Hides  and  skins: 

Hides  of  cattle 

Calfskins 

Horsehldes 

Sheepskins 

Goatskins 

All  other  hides  and  skins  (not  furs) 

Hide  cuttings 

Leather 

Meat  and  meat  products: 

Beef,  fresh 

Pork,  fresh 

Mutton,  fresh 

other  fresh  meats 

Beef,  salted,  etc 

Pork,  salted,  etc 

Hams 

Bacon 

Sausage 

All  other  prepared  meats 

Canned  meats 

Meat  extracts 

Poultry,  dead 

Lard 

Tallow 

Stearin,  etc 

Oleomargarine 

other  animal  fats 

Sausage  casings,  etc 

Eggs 

Dairy  products: 

Butter 

"Melted  butter" 


1902. 

1908. 

$1,876,392 

$1,898,526 

876,564 

676,396 

419,356 

861,760 

861,760 

271.668 

4,161.048 

4,269,720 

658.784 

748,510 

9,758 

14,280 

4,982,292 

5,043,984 

19,727,344 

27,120,814 

9,416.282 

9,369,346 

2,418,794 

8,027,596 

2,225,776 

6,051,074 

8,024,028 

3,511,452 

1,840,416 

2,785,790 

755,412 

556,444 

7,607,194 

10,092,866 

2,796,166 

2,377,144 

4,914,700 

2,108.442 

43,316 

88.318 

714 

952 

783,754 

923,678 

1,535,814 

852.516 

822,528 

492,422 

2,156.756 

1,207,136 

88,318 

42.126 

17.850 

13,828 

10,234 

10,234 

2,494,478 

1,761.200 

2,046,872 

2,016.336 

16,643,816 

20.537,734 

8,722,320 

3,937.710 

874,412 

1.130.262 

4,388,244 

6,898.392 

570,010 

610,748 

10,898.734 

11,421,382 

27.419.960 

26,667.900 

6,076,140 

9,462,642 

817,016 

844,862 
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Value  of  animals  and  animal  products  imported  into  Germany j  etc. — Continued. 


Articles  imported. 


Dairy  products— Continued. 

Cheese 

Milk  and  cream  (fresh) . . . 

Buttermilk  and  whey 

Condensed  milk 

Animals,  live: 

Horses- 
Working,  light 

Working,  heavy 

For  breeding 

For  pleasure 

Ponies,  etc 

Foals  (with  mare) 

Mules  and  asses 

Cows 

Steers 

Oxen 

"  Young  cattle  " 

Calves  (under  6  weeks) . . . 

Ho^a 

Sucking  pigs 

Sheep 

Lambfl 

Goats 

Geese 

Chickens 

Other  live  poultry 

Hair  and  wool: 

Horsehair 

Horsehair,  prepared 

Horsehair,  woven 

Hair  of  alpaca,  camel,  etc 

Other  animal  hair 

Mohair  and  alpaca  yams  . 

Yam  from  cattle  hair 

Hair  felt,  etc 

Wool,  raw 

Wool,  scoured 

Wool,  combed 

Wool  waste  and  shoddy. . . 

Wool  combingrs,  etc 

Wool  yams 

Total 


1902. 


»5, 


8, 


035,128 

438,160 

1,190 

1,904 


,427,352 

,553,862 

335,342 

,886,888 

74,970 

10,472 

29.750 

,553,482 

808,724 

,288,988 

,753,336 

343,910 

,696,  MO 

8,806 

35,462 

238 

14,9»1 

,024,180 

,773,652 

895,832 

,258,544 

130,186 

60,640 

344,862 

,189,286 

,675,738 

85,918 

65,450 

659,702 

203,202 

973,922 

059,814 

289,960 

383,454 


812,661,552 


1903. 


95,380,942 

559, 588- 

1,190 

4,760- 


6,855,1H 

14,682,260- 

201,110 

1,771,434 

71, 162 

16,422 

16,89& 

9,652,804 

814,674 

10,041,93* 

6,665,35ii 

296,072 

2,244,102 

5,474 

88,794 

476 

19,04» 

6,007,596 

2,752,470 

965,090 

1,269,25» 

133,280 

82,586 

470,764 

1,028,162 

7,084,784 

110,432" 

57,596 

59.010,910 

11,923,086- 

13,486,270 

1,819,74S 

1,238,*52 

14,711,018 


847,431,686 


EXPORTS   OF  ANIMAL   PRODUCTS  TO   FRANCE. 

The  Republic  of  France  is  akin  to  our  own  country  in  beingf  to  a 
large  extent  independent  in  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  animals  and 
animal  products,  consequently  our  exports  of  these  articles  to  French 
ports  is  very  limited.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  note  a  big 
improvement  in  last  year's  trade  over  that  of  1902,  the  table  below 
showing  it  had  more  than  doubled. 
IL  Doc.  743,  68-2 32 
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The  total  value  of  our  exports  of  animal  products  to  France  in  1903 
was  $2,232,516,  while  that  of  1902  only  totaled  $1,018,866.  The  table, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  composed  of  only  three  items  which  are  of  any  con- 
siderable size — namely,  tallow,  lard,  and  leather.  There  was  an 
increased  trade  in  all  of  these  during  last  year,  the  advance  in  the  two 
former  having  been  exceedingly  large.  The  quantity  of  our  tallow 
shipped  to  France  in  1902  was  1,535,842  pounds,  while  the  amount  last 
year  reached  12,729,106  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  about  800  per  cent. 
Shipments  of  lard  in  1903  more  than  doubled  as  compared  with  1902, 
the  respective  quantities  having  been  7,349,167  pounds  and  3,035,846 
pounds.  The  total  value  of  the  lard  increased  from  $288,266  to 
$667,087. 

All  the  lesser  items  of  the  table  increased  greatly,  with  two  excep- 
tions— canned  beef  and  hams,  both  of  which  decreased,  the  former 
considerably  and  the  latter  slightly.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than 
thrcfe  times  as  much  bacon  was  sent  over  in  1903  as  in  1902,  but  aD  the 
articles  named  are  of  such  minor  importance  as  regards  total  trade  that 
unlooked  for  fluctuations  are  liable  to  occur  in  any  year. 

Our  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  to  France  in  1902  and 
1903  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

QuantUy  and  vcdut  of  animak  and  animal  products  purchased  by  France  from  the  Unked 
Slates  during  the  calendar  years  190$  and  1903, 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Lab<».] 


1902. 
Quantity. 


Value. 


1903. 


Qaantity. 


Value. 


mdes  and  skins  (other  than  furs) . 

Leather  (upper) 

Beef,  canned 

Beef,  salted,  etc 

Tallow 

Bacon 

Hams 

Por.c 

Laid 


Pounds. 
125,279 


.592,000 

101,000 

1,535,&42 

282,  aS4 

138,592 

46,000 

8,036.846 


DoUan, 

14,145 

507,49a 

60,015 

6,590 

95,834 

27.236 

14,676 

4,621 

288,266 


Pound*, 

977,578 


380,530 
234,000 
12.?29,106 
930,215 
96,365 
133,437 
7,349.167 


«,573 

G06.6S8 

8«,95S 

14,204 

AM,  746 

9«.027 

10,418 

.12,815 

667,087 


Total. 


1,018,866 


2,232,516 


IMPORTS  OF  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  INTO  FRANCE. 

Appended  is  an  itemized  statement  of  the  animals  and  animal  prod- 
ucts imported  into  France  from  all  source  for  the  calendar  years  1902 
and  1003,  similar  to  the  list?*  previously  given  forthe  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany.  A  comparison  of  the  totals  of  the  lists  in  question  will 
show  that  of  France  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  other  two.  The 
French  list  of  imports  in,  in  fact,  to  a  great  extent  similar  to  our  own 
in  character  and  amount.     The  two  largest  items  in  both  are  the  raw 
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products  of  hides  and  wool,  the  difference  being  that  we  purchase  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  former  than  the  French  do,  while  they  import 
a  much  larger  supply  of  wool  than  we  do.  The  amount  opposite  each 
of  the  articles  in  the  table  represents  the  value  of  such  article  con- 
sumed in  France  during  the  year;  products  merely  passing  through 
the  country  are  excluded. 

The  total  value  of  the  animal  products  consunied  in  France  in  1903 
summed  up  to  $153,702,305,  which  was  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  nearly  $4:,000,000.  A  glance  down  the  columns  shows  there 
was  no  striking  change  in  any  of  the  chief  articles;  indeed,  a  remark- 
able uniformity  is  seen  in  the  totals  of  the  two  years,  and  the  increase 
referred  to  is  distributed  among  a  large  number  of  the  items.  The  some- 
what minor  item  of  tallow  shows  the  Ir.rgest  percentage  of  increase, 
going  from  $1,450,009  to  f 2,708,562.  We  supplied  about  one-fourth 
of  this  tallow. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  French  purchase  enormous  quantities  of 
foreign  wool,  not  far  from  half  the  entire  total  being  taken  up  by  this 
raw  product  Hides  and  skins  is  the  only  other  large  item,  and  of 
the  smaller  ones  the  most  prominent  are  sheep,  leather,  and  cheese, 
the  latter  being  practically  all  Swiss  cheese. 

Va!ue  of  animcdd  and  animal  products  imported  into  France  during  the  calendar  years 

1902  and  1903. 

[Compiled  from  "Tableau  G(5ndral  du  commerce  et  de  la  navigation,"  published  by  the  French 

Government.] 


Article. 


Live  animals: 

Horees 

Moles 


Cattle 

Sheep  and  Iambs. 

Goats 

Hogs 


Poultry 

Meats  and  meat  products: 

Beef,  fresh 

Mutton,  fresh 

Pork,  fresh 

Beef,  salt 

Hams  and  bacon 

Poultry,  dead 

Sausage 

Sausage  casings 

Canned  meats 

Meat  extracts 

Tallow 

Lard 

Oleomargarine 

Other  animal  fats 

Eggs 

Egg  yolks  (not  for  food) . 


1902. 


1903. 


$2,351,512 

$2,515,863 

165,980 

162, 120 

47,092 

58,672 

2,037,308 

1,946,019 

7,425,675 

8,022,045 

8,299 

11,580 

84,534 

175,051 

333,897 

293, 5.'>3 

345,470 

316,520 

87,249 

40, 114 

166,945 

168, 103 

33,003 

37,219 

1,341,543 

1,312,979 

873,262 

371,911 

727,031 

705,608 

231,SiJl 

255,701 

79,323 

71,410 

408,195 

419,196 

1,450,009 

2,708,502 

499,098 

846,305 

23,739 

11,861 

573, 403 

531,329 

4,258,159 

4,073,ftt4 

248, 198 

387, 737 
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Article. 


1902, 


Dairy  products: 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk 

Milk,  condensed . 

Animal  fertilizer 

Bones,  horns,  etc 

Bone,  ground 

Boneblack 

Bristles 


Feathers,  crude 

Feathers  for  quills 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  . 

Hide  cuttings 

Leather 


Horsehair 

Hair  of  goat,  etc 

Mohair,  combed  or  carded.. 

Mohair  yams 

Hair,  other 

Wool,  raw 

Wool,  combed,  colored,  etc  . 

Wool  waste 

Wool  yarns 

All  other  animal  products  . . 

Totals 


1903. 


83.1M,971 

r».  688, 490 

7,051,062 

6,982,547 

12,931 

10,808 

99,202 

i(X5.sa2 

835,  C90 

792,  «4 

2,510,351 

2,963,129 

61,374 

135,679 

M,42G 

59,068 

l,025,fi02 

1.042,39^ 

136,644 

124,292 

17,563 

17,177 

28,862,764 

29.979.076 

179, 101 

176,016 

7,076,731 

7,906,438 

637,672 

682,255 

411,862 

390,439 

115,221 

106,343 

1,097,205 

1,237,902 

169,261 

2*1, -250 

65,245,387 

63,699.071 

130,275 

159,611 

4,258,159 

5,7W,887 

1,711,910 

1,808,217 

1,089,678 

1, 199. 109 

149,196,650 

163,702,305 

EXPORTS   OF   MEAT  AND   DAIRY   PRODUCTS. 

The  series  of  tables  which  follow  show  the  status  of  this  important 
part  of  our  foreign  trade,  firstly,  by  annual  totals  for  each  product 
from  1896  to  1903,  and,  secondly,  in  detail  for  the  last-named  j'ear, 
showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  each  article. 

BEKF   PRODCCTS. 

These  consist  of  canned  beef,  fresh  beef,  and  salted,  pickled,  or 
cured  beef.  (Tallow  and  oleo  oil  will  be  found  under  "  Miscellaneous 
meat  products.")  Collectively  there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  value 
of  beef  products  exported  last  year,  as  compared  with  1902,  of 
$2,500,000;  but  this  does  not  bring  the  trade  back  to  the  level  of  three 
years  ago,  as  the  deficit  in  1902  was  $5,000,000.  The  recovery  there- 
fore amounted  to  one-half.  Inasmuch  as  there  were  more  cattle 
marketed  in  the  United  States  last  year  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  trade,  the  diflSculty  of  overcoming  a  setback  is  apparent. 

The  only  one  of  the  beef  products  showing  a  falling  off  in  1903  is 
canned  beef.  The  quantity  exported  in  1902  was  81,362,981  pounds, 
while  that  of  last  year  was  66,738,931  pounds.  However,  the  figures 
of  1902  were  abnormally  large,  owing  to  unusual  British  and  South 
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African  orders,  and  last  year's  total  is  quite  satisfactory  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  1901/  In  re^^ard  to  unit  prices  of  this  product,  we 
find  the  advance  of  1902  practically  maintained  last  year,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  avemge  prices  per  pound  obtained  for  the  exports  in 
the  last  three  years,  as  follows:  1901,  9.83  cents;  1902,  10.31  cents; 
1903,  10.26  cents.  A  reference  to  the  second  table  will  show  that  our 
canned  beef  is  very  widely  distributed  geographically,  although  not 
in  large  quantities  except  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Africa. 

Fresh  beef  comprises  the  great  bulk  of  our  export  trade  in  meat 
products.  There  were  293,401,843  pounds  sent  abroad  last  year, 
which  compares  favorably  with  the  242,015,093  pounds  of  the  year 
before,  but  the  table  shows  that  last  year's  total  was  nevertheless 
inferior  to  those  of  1901,  1900,  and  1899.  There  was  a  decided 
settling  in  the  prices  last  year,  the  average  per  pound  reverting  back 
to  about  the  same  point  as  in  1901.  The  price  in  the  last-named  year 
was  9.11  cents,  that  of  1902  (the  scarce  year)  was  10.34  cents,  and  that 
of  1903  was  9.10  cents.  The  distribution  table  shows  that  practically  all 
our  exports  of  fresh  beef  are  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Out 
of  the  total  of  293,401,843  pounds  sent  abroad  last  year  no  less  than 
291,790,863  pounds  went  to  British  ports. 

Salt  beef  made  a  satisfactory  advance  in  1903,  the  total  exports 
having  been  58,154,546  pounds,  as  against  47,198,997  pounds  for  the 
year  before  and  52,528,512  pounds  in  1901.  The  average  price  per 
pound  obtained  for  salt  beef  last  year  was  6.37  cents,  which,  although 
less  than  the  price  of  1902  (7.15  cents),  was  a  considerable  advance  on 
that  of  1901,  when  it  was  5.90  cents.  Fully  one-third  of  this  product 
goes  annually  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  considerable  quantities  are 
purchased  by  other  countries  as  well.  The  most  important  of  these, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  table,  were  Germany,  British  North  America, 
West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

HOG    PKODUCre. 

The  continued  scarcity  of  the  market  supply  of  hogs  during  1903 
caused  a  further  falling  oflf  in  our  exports  of  hog  products  for  that 
year  as  compared  with  previous  years.  This,  however,  was  not  in  any 
way  serious  except  in  the  case  of  bacon.  The  drop  in  the  shipments 
of  this  article  was  particularly  marked,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  annual  totals  given  in  the  accompanying  table.  There  has  been  a 
decrease,  in  fact,  every  year  since  1898,  but  it  was  not  ver}'  large  until 
the  corn  famine  of  1901  reduced  the  sliipments  almost  one-half,  and 
there  has  been  no  recovery  since.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  note 
that  the  high  prices  of  1902  were  more  than  maintained  last  year. 
The  average  amount  per  pound  brought  annually  by  the  export  bacon 
for  the  three  years  past  was,  in  1901,  8.80  cents;  in  1902,  10.03  cents; 
in  1903,  10,21  cents.     After  the  United  Kingdom,  our  best  customers 
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for  bacon  are  Germany  and  Belgium,  all  other  countries  being  much 
below  these  in  regard  to  quantity  purchased.  The  amount  taken  last 
year  by  each  of  the  three  countries  named  was:  By  the  United  King- 
dom, 163,894,472  pounds;  by  Germany,  15,260,392  pounds;  by  Bel- 
gium, 11,340,581  pounds. 

Contrary  to  bacon,  hams  have  almost  held  their  own  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  whereas  a  few  years  back  the  quantity  of  bacon 
exported  was  usually  about  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  bams  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  1903  they  were  not  far  from  being  equal.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  corn  famine  previously  alluded  to  should  not 
have  had  an  equally  disastrous  effect  on  the  exports  of  hams  as  it  had 
on  those  of  bacon.  For  want  of  a  better  explanation  of  this  discrep- 
ancy, it  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  due  to  a  possible  laxity  in  differ- 
entiating between  the  two  products,  and  that  in  consequence  more 
hams  and,  per  contra,  less  bacon  have  appeared  in  the  returns  than 
was  actually  the  case.  Values  were  maintained  last  year  in  regard 
to  hams  even  more  satisfactorily  than  was  the  case  with  bacon,  there 
having  been  an  increase  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  over  the 
high  price  of  1902.  The  average  prices  per  pound  of  the  hams 
expoi-ted  in  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows:  1901,  10.73  cents; 
1902,  11.62  cents;  1903,  11.87  cents.  The  great  bulk  of  our  export 
hams  is  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  The  table  shows  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  remainder,  but  generally  in  small  quantities. 

Canned  pork  is  an  unimportant  item  when  compared  with  the  other 
hog  products;  there  is,  however,  a  steady  trade  of  about  10,000,000 
pounds  annually.  Fresh  pork  shows  a  larger  volume  than  the  pre- 
ceding, but  the  total  has  fallen  off  one-half  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  only  hog  flesh  other  than  hamjs  and  bacon  of  which  there  is 
a  considerable  foreign  trade  is  salted  or  pickled  pork;  of  this  there 
were  107,082,084  pounds  exported  last  year,  as  against  98,262,179 
pounds  in  1902  and  127,846,335  pounds  in  1901.  The  unit  value  of 
this  product  has  advanced  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  hog  products,  the  average  values  for  1901, 1902,  and 
1903  having  been,  respectively,  8.02  cents,  9.57  cents,  and  9.68  cents 
per  pound. 

Lard  represents  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  value  of  all  our  exports  of 
animals  and  animal  products,  and  when  the  home  consumption  is  added  to 
the  exports  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  production  of  this  single  article 
of  trade  is  an  industry  of  great  magnitude.  That  our  foreign  com- 
merce in  lard  is  very  highly  developed  may  be  judged  from  the  fact, 
as  shown  by  authoritative  trade  figui-es,  that  the  exports  annually 
exceed  the  home  comsumption,  the  two  together  bringing  the  total 
production  measumbly  near  1,000,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  The 
exports  of  last  year  partially  recovered  from  the  stringency  of  1902, 
but  were,  nevertheless,  considerably  below  those  of  1901.     The  total 
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sent  abroad  last  year  was  535,375,757  pounds;  that  of  1902  was 
504,153,355  pounds,  and  that  of  three  years  ago  607,266,176  pounds. 
Lard  values  followed  the  rule  last  year  by  declming  about  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  per  pound,  but  the  average  price  was,  nevertheless,  a  distinct 
advance  on  that  of  two  years  ago.  It  may  be  interesting  to  show  the 
average  annual  prices  of  our  export  lard  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
and  thus  show  the  rapid  advance  in  values  that  has  taken  place.  They 
are  as  follows: 


Annuai  unit  rallies  of  exports  of  lard  since  1896, 


1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 


Cento. 
5.67 

5.18 
5.90 
6.02 


Centi. 

1900 6.90 

1901 8.50 

1902 10.09 

1903 9.38 


Fully  one-third  of  our  export  lard  is  consumed  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  quantity  sent  there  last  year  having  been  198,456,816  pounds 
out  of  the  total  of  535,875,757  pounds.  Germany  is  also  a  very  impor- 
tant customer,  almost  as  large  a  proportion  being  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans as  by  the  British;  last  year's  shipments  to  Germany  reached 
175,877,447  pounds.  After  these  two  countries,  there  is  a  big  drop 
to  the  next  one,  which  is  Netherlands;  the  Hollanders  average  about 
50,000,000  pounds  yearly,  last  year's  exports  having  been  53,603,949 
pounds.  Of  the  numerous  other  countries  of  destination,  Belgium 
and  Cuba  only  are  worthy  of  mention. 


MISC'ELLANEOra   MEAT   PBODCCTS. 


The  most  important  of  these  is  oleo  and  oleomargarine.  This  prod- 
uct is  practically  all  exported  in  the  fonn  of  the  oil;  margarine,  or 
imitation  butter,  comprises  rather  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  table  shows  a  substantial  gain  in  last  year  s  export  business,  which 
totaled  altogether  159,492,029  pounds;  that  of  1902  totaled  114,482,615 
pounds;  the  gain,  therefore,  amounted  to  45,009,414  pounds.  The 
average  price  obtained  for  our  oleo  last  year  dropped  1  cent  per 
pound,  as  compared  with  1902,  but  it  should  be  stated  that  the  price 
in  the  last-named  year  was  unusually  high,  as  was  the  case,  in  fact, 
with  most  meat  products,  because  of  the  prevailing  scarcity;  last  year's 
price  was  therefore  quite  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  shrinkage 
mentioned.  The  average  prices  per  pound  for  the  i^ast  three  jears 
were,  for  1901,  7.91  cents;  for  1902,  9.66  cents;  1903,  8.64  cents. 
Netherlands  is  our  chief  customer  for  oleo  products,  more  than  half 
the  total  going  there  annually.  Germany  is  next,  with  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total,  no  other  country  having  a  prominent  share  in  the 
trade.  The  United  Kingdom  took  less  than  5  percent  last  year,  which 
was  about  the  usual  proportion,  this  being  the  only  one  of  the  meat 
and  daily  products  of  which  the  British  do  not  obtain  the  lion's  sharp. 
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A  remarkable  advance  occurred  in  the  exports  of  tallow  last  year. 
The  total  shipnfients  for  the  twelve  months  named  reached  63,537,840 
pounds;  those  of  1902  were  only  21,365,465  pounds,  while  those  of 
1901  totaled  51,848,309  pounds.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sensa- 
tional decline  of  1902  was  more  than  recovered  in  1903.  There  was  a 
drop  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  the  average  price  last  year  as  compared 
with  1902,  the  figures  being  5.23  cents  and  6.23  cents,  respectively. 
The  average  price  in  1901  was  5.21  cents — practically  the  same  as  that 
of  last  year.  Tallow  is  a  widely  distributed  product,  although  last 
year  over  two-thirds  of  the  total  was  sent  to  the  three  principal  pur- 
chasing countries,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  headed  the  list,  with 
23,214,137  pounds;  France  came  next,  with  12,729,106  pounds;  and 
Germany  was  a  close  third,  with  10,647,290  pounds. 

DAIRY    PRODUCTS. 

Our  exports  of  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  have  been  of  little  impor- 
tance for  the  last  two  years.  Three  years  ago  the  shipments  of  these 
products  were  much  heavier,  but  there  was  a  serious  falling  oflf  in 
1902,  and  last  year  failed  to  show  any  reaction. 

The  exports  of  butter  last  year  slightly  exceeded  those  of  1902,  the 
respective  quantities  having  been  9,345,416  pounds  and  8,959,316 
pounds,  but  values  went  back  considerably,  as  it  can  be  seen  from  the 
table  that  the  total  value  of  the  greater  quantity  is  exceeded  by  that 
of  the  smaller.  The  average  price  per  pound  obtained  for  the  exports 
last  year  was,  in  fact,  17.12  cents,  while  that  of  the  year  before  was 
18.77  cents,  and  that  of  1901,  17.26  cents.  As  regards^  distribution, 
about  one-half  goes  to  Great  Britain,  the  remainder  being  well  scattered 
in  small  amounts. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Argentina  is 
outstripping  us  in  the  export-butter  trade.  Complete  figures  for  1903 
in  respect  to  the  latter  country  are  not  yet  at  hand,  but  a  reliable  com- 
parison for  the  year  named  can  be  had  by  means  of  the  British  official 
returns.  These  show  that  receipts  by  Great  Britain  of  United  States 
butter  nave  for  some  years  been  on  the  decrease,  while  receipts  from 
Argentina  have  greatly  increased,  especially  in  the  past  two  years. 
The  British  receipts  of  butter  in  1903  from  the  respective  countries 
were:  From  Argentina,  9,014,992  pounds,  valued  at  $1,936,730;  from 
United  States,  4,749,360  pounds,  worth  ^927,934.  The  unit  values  in 
each  case  work  out  to  21i  cents  per  pound  for  the  Argentine  product, 
and  19i  cents  for  the  United  States.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  this 
branch  of  trade  our  showing  in  the  English  market  is  inferior  to  that 
of  Argentina,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality. 

We  export  considerably  more  cheese  than  butter,  and  the  total  sent 
abroad  last  year  was,  similarly  to  butter,  slightly  in  excess  of  the  year 
previous.  The  contrary  was  the  case,  however,  in  respect  to  values, 
as  the  high  price  brought  by  the  cheese  of  1902  was  more  than  main- 
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tained  last  year.  The  exact  values  of  the  exports  for  the  three  past 
years  were:  9.57  cents  in  1901,  11.05  cents  in  1902,  and  11.73  cents  in 
1903.  With  the  exception  of  a  number  of  small  scattered  amounts, 
our  surplus  cheese  is  all  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  exports  of  milk  last  year  were  valued  at  $1,018,063,  which  was 
a  very  slight  decrease  from  the  total  for  1902.  This  article  is  no 
doubt  mostly  the  condensed  variety,  as  fresh  milk  is  not  a  substance 
that  can  with  facility  be  transported  long  distances.  It  may,  how^- 
ever,  be  remarked  in  passing  that  our  Dairy  Division,  in  connection 
with  our  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  delivering  American  milk  in  good  condition  at  the  French 
capital,  and  that,  too,  without  any  other  preservative  than  cold.  The 
Treasury  report  from  which  these  data  are  compiled  gives  only  the 
total  value  of  the  milk  exported  each  year,  omitting  quantity  and  dis- 
tribution, the  latter  omission  being  customary  with  items  of  small  size; 
therefore  the  unit  values  and  destination  of  this  product  can  not  be 
stated. 

The  annual  quantities  and  values  of  the  domestic  exports  of  eac*h  of 
the  foregoing  products  since  1896  are  as  follows: 

GENERAL  TABLES   OF   EXPORTS. 


Exports  of  meats  and  meat  products  and  dairy  products  for  the  years  1896  to  190S. 
[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Article 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Beef,  canned: 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

Beef,  fresh: 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

Beef,  Siilted,  etc.: 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 , 

1902 

1903 


Pounds. 

61,168,927 

42,804,831 

37,866,632 

49,393,218 

51,915,746 

53,239,582 

81,362,981 

66,738,931 

282, 925, 463 
279,882,590 
267,458,906 
322,635,630 
326,356,576 
364,421,731 
242,015,093 
293,401,843 

85, 893, 296 
43,854,117 
48, 724, 793 
46,065,647 
56,351,147 
52,528,512  i 
47, 198, 997 
58,154,546 


Article. 


Dollars, 

5,335,283 

3,728,607 

3,448,240 

4,529,550 

5,150,013 

5,233,782 

8,3»4,4M 

6,850,079 

22,498,261 
22,298.328 
22, 644,  (MO 
28,194,697 
29,307,778 
32.294,877 
25,028,304 
26,692,858 

4,707,094 
2,244,568 
2,737,301 
2,617,828 
3,277,680 
3,099,492 
3,376,401 
3,703,177  ,1 


Tallow: 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 
Bacon: 

1896. 

1897. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

Hams: 

1896 156,912,852 

1897 171,956,663 

1898 220,011,750 

1899 216,646,559 

1900 '    198,328,048 

1901 230,456,004 

1902 1    224,982,389 

1903 1    205,494,949 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
85,449,086 
55.609,096 
106,819,190 
97,213,186 
92,555,436 
51,846,765 
21,365,465 
63, 537,  WO 

436,859,660 
578,082,822 
619,683,235 
558,005,388 
469,924,828 
447,620,337 
270, 141, 141 
213,519,817 


Value. 


Dollars. 
3,336,111 
2,029,735 
4,209,395 
4,283,751 
4,674,801 
2,698,692 
1,330,604 
3,320,080 

31,057,506 
39,820,382 
45,786,045 
41,008,919 
37,099,980- 
39,402,500 
27,101,431 
21,800,532 

15,224,842, 
16,581,659 
20,384,050 
21,015,536 
21,043,597 
24,739,003 
26,151,091 
24,383,626- 
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ExporiB  of  meats  and  meat  products  and  dairy  products^  etc. — CoBtinQcd. 


Articles. 


Qnantlty. 


Pork,  Kaltcd  or  pickled: 

li>96 

1897 

1898 


1900 

1901 

1902 

19J8 

Pork,  fresh: 

189C 

1S97 

1898. 

1598 

1900 

1901 

1902. 

1903 

Pork»  canned: 

1899a 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

Lard: 

1896 

IS97 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1961 

1902 

1903 

Mutton: 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 : 

01  CO  oil  and  oleomar- 
garine: 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

Sansiure  and  Fansiiuo 
mcuts: 

1900rt 

1901 

1902 

19<XJ 


PaundM. 

63,&l4,»i8 

68,7(>1,630 
116,865,578 
137,573,906 
140,916,067 
127,863,335 

98,2fl2,179 
J07,G82,084 

315,3-15 
4,m5,059 
a0,4fr4,516 
34,041,243 
25,576,765 
40,348,780 
31,171,7M 
20,900,694 

3,570,524 
9,368,0©5 
9,341,262 
13,044,954 
10,817,461 

526,320,203 
630,060,611 
736,636,222 
690,068,669 
609,173,372 
607,266,176 
504,153,355 
535, 375, 757 

842,431 
519,986 
286,5*27 
719,399 
735,675 
298,700 
3,790,019 
2,780,265 


120,686,267 
122,a=>5,9il 
142,272,339 
144,438,709 
164,321,706 
ltW,923,216 
111,4S2,615 
159, 492, 029 


5.867,9**2 
7, 140, 383 
0,328,527 
5, 202, 081 


Value. 


Article. 


Quantity. 


Dollars, 

S>  204, 986 

8,563,945 

6,804,048 

7,908,794 

9,380,615 

10,2^4,695 
9,404,636 

10,307,228 

18,161 
289,237 
2,027,565 
2,334^826 
1,987,606 
8,224,726 
2,764,960 
1,962,557 

270,577 

744,197 

744,455 

1,240,831 

1,127,495 

29, 821, 308 
32,622,409 
43,440,170 
41,531,142 
42,033.597 
51,626,346 
50,869,099 
50,224,669 

27,173 
41,456 
22.147 
57,290 
53,215 
22,815 
319,327 
253,384 


8, 255, 849 
7,391,091 
8,6^,721 
10,241,8-17 
11,985,976 
13,451,231 
11,121,850 
13, 780, 019 


Saiua«e  caaiogB:            i      Pomnda, 
1886 

1897 « 

543.804 
699,  HJl 
672, 770 
586,38-1 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901..- 

190e. 

19« .- 

Meat  products  not 
specified: 

1896 

1897 

1898, 

1899.... 

1900...'. 

1901 «.. 

1902 

1908 

Ponltry  and  game: 

1896 

1897 

18»8 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1962 

1908 

Batter: 

1806 

1897 

1^98 

1S» 

1900 

19§1 

1962 

1908 

Clieese: 

vm 

1897 

1896 

1900 

1901 

1902 _ 

1908 

Milk: 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 


27,2a0,21» 
30,914,783 
15,034,189 
27,309,869 
13,283,867 
21,249,565 
8,959,316 
9,346,516 

44,630,2^ 
60, 180, 651 
40,623,9&1 
84,686,833 
64,059,049 
31,396,116 
19,095,438 
19,684,239 


Value. 

DofUam. 
l,flaK,980 
1,677,083 
1,762.431 
l,899,l«l 
2,9Sl,aW 
2,022,496 
1,756,298 
2,220,126 


2,413»2S1 
3. 213.188 
5,I90,6« 
5,810,956 
6,015.000 
5,672,448 
4,487.623 
4,216,131 

51,961 
66.316 
91. 819 
236,822 
679,440 
866,322 
»47.430 
1, 138, 816 

3,90ft»900 
4,497,8<*8 
2,428,143 
4,502,744 
2,aM,062 
4»1]M,966 
1,6M,723 
1,600,823 

3,»4O,i08 
6,«2.371 
8,376,818 
8,376,108 
5,648,251 
8,086,344 
2,  U».  847 
2,302,118 

397.181 
635,370 
692.925 
1,18»,067 
l,2a8t,127 
1,646,579 
1,010,051 
1,018<,063 


«  Included  in  "All  other  meat  products"  previous  to  189f. 
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The  geographical  distribution  (by  quantities  and  values)  of  each  of 
the  above  products  for  the  calendar  year  1903  is  shown  in  the  following 
tables: 

Quantity  and  value  of  exports  of  tneaX  and  meat  products  and  dairy  jproducts  fw  the 
calendar  year  1903,  by  countries. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Article,  and  countrj-  to  which  exported. 


Beef,  canned:  • 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

France 

Ctermany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

Central  ^Xmerican  States  and  British  Honduras  . 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

Argentina •. 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Other  South  America 

Chinese  Empire 

British  East  Indies 

Hongkong  

Japan  

British  Australasia 

Philippine  Islands 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania 

British  Africa 

All  other  Africa , 


Total. 


Beef,  fresh: 

United  Kingdom 

British  North  America 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda  . 
Other  countries 


Total. 


Beef,  salted,  etc.: 

Uni ted  Kingdom 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  . 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

Brazil 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Pounds. 

Dollars. 

48,822,078 

5,011,789 

566,250 

67,006 

880,530 

36,958 

1,172,294 

117,920 

103,026 

10,293 

401,200 

40,053 

936,383 

94,071 

672,666 

70,088 

226,379 

21,376 

160,889 

16,910 

63,468 

5,597 

640,623 

63,668 

3,102 

308 

73,517 

8,275 

129,421 

12,285 

267,757 

26,489 

49,497 

5,449 

152,619 

14,158 

213,398 

22,528 

48,468 

4,840 

180,410 

16, 191 

347,301 

37,074 

91,035 

9,952 

10,377,997 

1,080,665 

668,636 

66,049 

66,738.931 

6,850,079 

291,790,863 

26, 544, 184 

881,729 

36,904 

1,143,062 

103,260 

86,189 

8,450 

293.401,843 

26, 692, 858 

20,654,633 

1,395,339 

.  1,W8,810 

119, 639 

231,000 

14,201 

8,922,471 

575,088 

1,330,800 

87, 159 

4,015,^15 

226,463 

7,218,651 

412, 157 

744, 133 

40,771 

18,  .^81 

1,36G 

23,885 

1,389 

5,392,626 

335,502 

30,150 

2,020 
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QuaiUUy  and  value  of  exports  of  meat  an<l  meat  products,  etc, — Continued. 


Article,  and  country  to  which  exported. 


Beef,  salted,  etc.— Continued. 

Chile 

Colombia 

Other  South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

British  Africa 

Other  Africa 

Other  countries 

Total 


Tallow: 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netheriands 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  . 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Other  South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

•    Other  countries 


Total. 


Bacon: 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Other  Europe , 

British  North  America , 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  , 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

Brazil.'. 

Colombia 

Other  South  America 

Chinese  Empire 

Philippine  Islands 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania 

British  Africa , , 

Other  Africa 


Total . 


Hams. 

United  Kingdom . 

Belgium 

France 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

DoOars. 

99,130 

6,419 

265.218 

16,103 

3,639,475 

215,979 

2,601,140 

183.543 

878,838 

51,993 

147,800 

9,486 

54,900 

2.557 

58,1M,M6 

3,703.177 

23,214,137 

1,170.902 

8,126,200 

156,370 

12,729,106 

694.746 

10,&47,290 

646,687 

2,260,088 

123.966 

3,228,165 

169,029 

3,624.193 

186,159 

17.061 

956 

1,397,027 

83,821 

123,117 

6.331 

677,435 

90.189 

975,371 

54.463 

114,132 

8.063 

361,620 

21.977 

112,723 

6.960 

969.762 

55.226 

72,210 

3,661 

8.203 

531 

63,537,840 

3,320,080 

163,894,472 

16,892.518 

11,340,581 

1,083,876 

930,215 

96,027 

15,260,892 

1,426,046 

2,337,661 

230,960 

7,777,669 

729,014 

6,800.412 

619,218 

287,747 

30,105 

252.499 

36,289 

3,409,956 

322.383 

306,336 

39.909 

1,657,492 

187.438 

23,183 

2.696 

167,531 

16,947 

139,857 

23,437 

179,105 

27,899 

140, 4« 

23.324 

62,961 

6.596 

61,284 

5.850 

213,519,817 

21,800.532 

177,745,090 
4,818,978 

21.193,635 

607.089 

96,365 

10,41S 
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Quantity  and  value  of  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products^  etc, — Continued. 


Article,  and  country  to  which  exported. 


Hams— Continued. 

Germany , 

Netherlands 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras. 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Other  South  America 

Chinese  Empire 

British  Australasia 

Philippine  Islands 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania 

British  Africa 

Other  Africa 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Pork,  canned _ 

Pork,  fresh  and  salted: 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

France  

Germany 

Netherlands 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America , 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras. 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda .'. 

Brazil , 

Colombia 

Other  South  America 

Philippine  Islands 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania 

British  Africa 

Other  Africa 

Other  countries 


Total 127,982,778       12,329,780 


Lard: 

United  Kingdom , 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands , 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras.. 
Mexico , 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 

892,  MS 

1,1&4,151 

2,444.681 

8,683,0M 

236,803 

551,764 

5.223.192 

1,673,738 

20,356 

115,897 

310,044 

884,397 

201,892 

8,716 

169,468 

239,913 

612,059 

7,387 

10.067 


Value. 


Dollars. 

91, 518 

121,901 

274,425 

1,030,210 

29,403 

73,314 

576,763 

199,186 

2,691 

14,694 

42,449 

48,734 

31,752 

4S2 

24,362 

35,842 

72,730 

899 

1,165 


205,494,949       24,383,662 


10,817,461 


3, 


1,127,495 


,432,291 
,961,973 

133,437 
,130,886 
,472,272 
,791,314 
,132,967 
,462,541 
,206,427 
,596,447 

351.050 

163,043 

,209,706 

81,018 

707,045 

,059,016 

17,100 

74,216 


7,215,877 

475,256 

12, 815 

289,908 

236,808 

1,049,993 

1,017,019 

133,754 

273,938 

765,384 

30,488 

14.731 

285,474 

8,438 

73,292 

438,387 

1,481 

6,808 


198, 

28, 

7, 

174, 

4, 

53, 

17, 

1, 

1, 

2. 


456,816 
526,453 
849, 167 
877,447 
085,984 
603,949 
400,963 
724,912 
398,427 
794,225 


18,812,984 

2,602,238 

667,087 

16,525,877 

406,9^1 

5,068,260 

1,557,678 

162, 914 

116,400 

257,244 
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QtiardUy  and  value  of  ejcporti  of  meat  and  meat  products,  etc,  — Contimicd. 


Article,  and  country  to  which  exported. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Lard— Continued. 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indiesand  Bermuda. 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Other  South  America 

Philippine  Islands 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania 

British  Alriea 

Other  Africa 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Mutton 

Oleo  and  oleomargarine: 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras . 

Mexico 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

Colombia 

Other  South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 


Total 

Sau^^age  and  sausage  meats  . . 

Sausage  casings 

Meat  products  not  specified: 

Canned  

Another 

Poultry  and  game 


Butter. 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

Centml  American  States  and  British  Honduras. 

Mexico 

Culm 

Other  We.^t  Indiesand  Bermuda 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Other  South  America 

Oiincfic  P:^pire 

Jnpan : 

Philippine  Islands 


Pounds. 

16,630,335 

7,258,989 

43,000 

5,083.961 

788,407 

3,529,794 

3,788,822 

4,131,399 

224,829 

885,414 

2,406,492 

376,582 

28,400 


585,375,757 


2,780,265  I 


6,602,645 

31,884,775 

88,302,276 

27,959,269 

1,860,775 

72,727 

109,414 

2,543,197 

125,496 

151,735 

85,971 

50,760 


159. '»2, 029 


5,262,081  1 


4,020,418  I 
481,054  I 
800,393  ; 
519,065 
227,552  I 
403,810  ' 
102,913  , 

1,289,027 
782,025  ' 
129,133 
670,619 
159' 357  ! 
23.(V1.'>  ' 
293,372  J 
30 


BoUan. 

1,408,673 

688,575 

6,037 

608,911 

79,997 

80»,497 

336,951 

968,928 

22,981 

84,941 

247,319 

38,123 

2.459 


50,224,669 


253,384 


668,866 

2,819,220 

7,713,140 

•2,228,144 

158,844 

6,782 

14,739 

239,559 

10,943 

16,617 

8,953 

6,292 


13,780.019 


586,384 


2,230,1-26 


2, 157, 182 
2,057,949 


1,138,816 


676,328 
74,344 
45,237 

110,608 
50,520 
S4,e07 
21,301 

220, 7J9 
99,190 
23,935 
83,:)23 
29,190 
5,7:>4 
«,285 
10 
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QuatUitt^  and  value  of  exports  of  meai  and  meat  product»y  etc. — Continued. 


Article,  and  country  to  which  exported. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Butter— Cbnthraed. 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  . 

Britiah  Africa 

Other  Africa 

Other  conn  tries 


Total. 


Cheese: 

United  Kingdom  ..* 

German  J 

British  North  America 

Cfentral  American  Slates  and  British  Hondmas . 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Other  South  America 

Chinese  Empire 

Japan  

Philippine  Islands 

Other  Ajdaaod  Oceania 

Other  countries 


Total. 


MUk. 


Pounds. 

27,177 

11,843 

321 

4,732 


17.855,088 

5,800 

93,036 

172,  «10 

282,738 

55,961 

65G,  975 

267 

58,  IM 

10,973 

162,070 

56,312 

7,287 

211,772 

5,214 


19,634,239 


Dollars. 

6.963 

2,W5 

94 

760 


9,W5.416         1,600,323 


2,062,206 

801 

13,552 

23,789 

87,573 

10,220 

87,287 

37 

8, 085 

1,026 

23,630 

8,597 

1.143 

32,665 

954 


2,302,118 


1,018,063 


WOOL.  AND  WOOL  MANUFACTURES. 


The  annexed  tables  show  thai  the  value  of  our  imports  of  wool  and 
wool  manufactures  in  1903  aggregated  $42,133,238,  the  wool  amount- 
ing to  $22,811,734  and  the  manufactures  to  $19,321,504.  These  fig- 
ures denote  an  increase  of  close  upon  $4,000,000  when  compared  with 
the  totals  of  1902,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  tlus  advance  applies  both  to 
the  manufactures  and  to  the  raw  wools,  with  the  exception  of  class  1 
of  the  latter  (clothing  wool).  The  increase  in  the  manufactures  was 
only  slight,  the  total  value  for  last  year  having  been  $19,321,504, 
against  $18,771,774  for  1902,  which  makes  the  increase  $549,730. 
This  small  advance  makes  a  much  more  satisfactory  showing  for  our 
cloth  makers  than  was  the  heavy  increase — over  $3,000,00O~-which 
occuned  in  1902.  In  regard  to  the  unmanufactured  product,  clothing 
wool  fell  off,  as  before  intimated,  from  §7,333,855— the  total  of  1902— 
to  $0,942,447,  which  was  the  total  for  last  year.  The  wools  of  class 
2,  designated  combing  wools,  which  also  include  mohair,  cameFs  hair, 
etc.,  advanced  from  $2,003,527  to  $2,035,035.  By  far  the  greatest 
advance,  however,  occurred  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  wool,  known  as 
class  3,  or  carpet  wools.    The  latter,  it  may  be  remarked,  usually 
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contain  a  small  quantity  (from  1  to  2  per  cent)  of  Russian  camel's  hair. 
The  importations  of  carpet  wools  in  1903  were  valued  at  $13,234,252, 
which  was  within  a  few  thousands  of  being  $3,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year.  A  study  of  the  table  will  reveal  a  peculiar  fact  in 
regard  to  the  volume  of  trade  in  the  several  classes  of  wool.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  years  1895  to  1897  the  wools  chiefly  imported  were 
those  of  class  1,  class  3  coming  next,  but  far  below  the  first  named. 
Since  the  change  in  the  tariff,  however,  the  carpet  wools  have  annu- 
ally exceeded  the  clothing  wools  in  value,  with  the  single  exception  of 
1900,  when  the  values  were  practically  equal.  We  may  draw  from 
this  the  satisfactory  inference  that  the  domestic  supply  of  the  better 
grades  of  ^rool  is  more  adequate  than  that  of  the  poorer  kinds;  in 
other  words,  that  our  wool  growers  raise  a  superior  rather  than  an 
inferior  staple.  Last  year's  importation  of  carpet  wools,  it  will  be 
noticed,  was  greater  than  any  on  the  list,  exceeding  even  the  totals  of 
the  free-trade  years. 

In  regard  to  the  sources  of  supply  of  our  wool  imports,  the  returns 
show  that  practically  all  the  clothing  wools  are  obtained  from  the 
three  following  territorial  divisions,  each  of  which  last  year  con- 
tributed about  an  equal  proportion,  namely,  Asia  and  Oceania,  South 
America,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  first  of  these,  no  doubt,  are 
largely  Australasian  wools;  the  South  American  wools  would  be  chiefly 
from  Argentina;  and  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  prob- 
ably mostly  Australasian  wool  reshipped.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
South  American  product  is  of  inferior  quality  to  the  Australasian,  and 
that  the  quantity  annually  received  of  the  former  has  been  decrea^sing, 
while  the  direct  importations  of  Australasian  wool  have  been  on  the 
increase.  There  was  a  very  remarkable  rise  in  the  values  of  wools  of 
class  1  during  the  past  year,  the  average  price  per  pound  of  the 
imports  having  been  18.41  cents,  as  against  13.11  cents  for  1902  and 
13.35  cents  for  1901. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  imports  of  class  2,  combing  wools,  is  supplied 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  practically  none  coming  from  South  America 
or  Australasia.  There  was  a  considerable  advance  in  values  in  this  class 
also,  the  average  price  last  year  having  risen  to  20.63  cents  per  pound 
from  18.05  cents  for  1902  and  18.59  cents  for  1901. 

Class  2  includes  mohair,  this  important  article  of  commerce  com- 
prising about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  this  class.  Mohair, 
however,  averages  much  higher  in  value  than  the  wools,  the  price  of 
the  former  for  the  past  three  years  having  averaged  above  30  cents 
per  pound. 

Carpet  wools  are  supplied  to  us  in  large  quantities  through  the 
United  Kingdom,  fully  one-third  of  the  total  coming  from  British 
ports;  nearly  as  much  comes  from  the  eastern  portion  of  Europe,  and 
a  large  quantity  is  furnished  by  China.     The  two  latter  sources  were 
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responsible  for  an  increased  supply  in  the  past  year,  while  that  from 
the  United  Kingdom  decreased  somewhat.  Values  rose  in  this  class 
in  about  the  same  ratio  as  in  class  2.  The  average  cost  per  pound  of 
the  imports  of  carpet  wools  for  three  years  past  has  been  10.75  cents 
in  1903,  9.38  cents  in  1902,  and  9.52  cents  in  1901. 

Nearly  half  the  imports  of  wool  manufactures  is  composed  of 
women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  the  two  other  important  divisions 
being  cloths  and  carpets.  The  different  classes  of  the  manufactures, 
with  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  imported  in  1903,  were  as  follows: 
Dress  goods,  44,529,476  square  yards,  valued  at  $8,202,903;  cloths, 
4,431,061  pounds,  costing  $4,567,641;  carpets  and  carpeting,  1,041,711 
square  yards,  with  a  value  of  $3,634,714;  ready-made  clothing  valued 
at  $1,559,804;  knit  fabrics,  $512,624;  yarns,  250,569  pounds,  with  a 
valuation  of  $153,644;  mungo,  shoddy,  etc.,  312,861  pounds,  valued 
at  $78,800;  shawls,  $55,277;  all  other,  $556,097;  total  manufactures, 
$19,321,504. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  Kingdom  supplies  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  dress  goods  and  the  cloths  which  we  import;  France  is  the 
next  largest  contributor  by  reason  of  a  large  share  in  the  dress-goods 
trade;  Germany  is  the  only  other  country  that  sends  any  quantity 
worth  mentioning,  about  one-fourth  of  the  cloths  and  one-eighth  of 
the  dress  goods  coming  from  German  sources.  Continental  Europe 
supplies  the  greater  part^f  the  carpets  and  carpeting. 

Below  are  statements  showing  (1)  the  total  values  of  each  of  the 
several  classes  of  wool  and  of  the  manufactures  imported  annually, 
since  1892,  and  (2)  the  imports  of  1903  in  detail: 

Value  of  imports  of  wool  and  wool  manufactures  for  the  years  1893  to  190S, 
[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Calendar  year. 


■  Class  1 
(clothing 
wool). 


Class  2  a 

(combing 

wool). 


Class  8 
(carpet 
wool). 


Manufac- 
tures. 


Total. 


1892.. 
1893. 
1894., 
1895.. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898.. 
1899. 
1900.. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


89,309,640 
6,373,238 
6,315,919 
19,657,912 
13,077,712 
33,953,828 
4,639,220 
2,803,680 
8,498,228 
5,726,006 
7,833,855 
6,942,447 


375,651 
895,266 
166,150 
092,656 
032,169 
946,102 
801,337 
499,276 
235,096 
981,294 
003,627 
635,035 


$10,505,348 
7,485,045 
6,780,443 

10,019,591 
7,311,533 

12,532,300 
6,646,019 
7,356,688 
8,476,738 
7,310,132 

10,252,845 

13,234,252 


137,615, 
30,238, 
17,342, 
60,319, 
37,109, 
29,330, 
13,834, 
14,696, 
15,806, 
15,604, 
18,771, 
19,321, 


703,084 
182, 05& 
605,194 
089,490 
530,777 
762,214 
420,872 
256,491 
016,174 
621,964 
362,001 
133,238 


a  Includes  mohair,  camels'  hair,  etc. 
H.  Doc.  743,  68-2 33 
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Quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  wool  and  wool  manufactures  {including  hair  of  gocA^ 
camelj  etc. )  for  the  calendar  year  1903 f  by  countries, 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  LAbor.] 


Country  from  which  imported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

United  Kingdom. . . 

Class  l.^Clothing  wool 

Pound*. 
10,929,622 
85, 6M 
12,8M,711 
13,174,998 
671,800 

DoUart. 
1,936,468 

France 

4,&50 

South  America 

1,792,157 

Afiia  and  Oceania 

8, 102, 841 

Other  countries - 

117,431 

Total 

87,706,090 

6,942.447 

CLAflS  i^^Combing  wool. 


United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

Brltli?h  North  America. 

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 


Class  3.— CSarpd  wool. 


United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America.. 

South  America 

Chinese  Empire 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania. 
Other  countries 


Total 

Total  unmanufactured. 

Carpets  and  carpeting: 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

Japan  

Other  Asia  and  Oceania. 
Other  countries 

Total 

Clothing 


MANUFACTURES. 


Cloths: 

United  Kingdom. 
Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe  — 
Other  countries . . 

Total 


Dress  goods: 

United  Kingdom. 

France 

Germany 


8,800,226 
1,614,862  I 
l,422,2frl 
761,849  I 
74,432 
7,299  ; 


1,6»,493 

393,062 

238,450 

294,906 

22,188 

938 


12,770,932  ,      2,635,086 


84,625,570  ^ 
3,100,908 
2.889.837  i 
32,529,358  ' 
22,221  1 
10,163,394  ' 
24,224,160  I 
13,753,318  ; 
1,787,413 


4, 123, 748 
832,977 
818,573 

3,700,279 

2,262 

967,M2 

2.096,025 

1,575,766 
145,260 


123,096,269  f    18,234,252 


173.578,891       22,811.734 


8q.  yards. 

266,799 

566,707 

165 

206,174 

1,866 


1,041,711 


l\}undt. 

2,668.441 

177.087 

201,439 

213.819 

1,151,637 

3,008 

15,120 


4,431,051 


651,873 

2,326,932 

455 

648,885 

7,119 


8,634.714 


1,559,804 


2,816,722 

163,618 

196,681 

281,610 

1,090,882 

3,356 

14,828 


4,567.6U 


^S^.  yard$. 
29,046,176 
10,286,135 
5,109,679 


4,523,852 
2,505,306 
1,150.222 
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Quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  tvool  and  \oool  manufactures,  etc. — Continued. 


Countr>-  from  which  imported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

MANUFAcrrRKS— continued. 
DresB  goods— Continued. 

Other  Europe , 

Sq.  yards. 
71,  W2 
15,843 

Dollars. 
19,946 
8,577 

Other  countries 

Total 

44,529,475 

8,202,903 

All  other  manufactures 

1,356,442 

Total  manufactures 

19,321,504 

Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  home  supply,  it  follows  that  our 
exports  of  domestic  wool  products  are  of  minor  consequence.  What 
little  trade  there  is,  however,  seems  to  be  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  inas- 
much as  the  annual  totals  of  the  chief  item — the  manufactures — show 
a  steady  upward  tendency  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

The  accompanying  tables  exhibit  the  annual  total  values  of  the  ex- 
ports of  wool  and  wool  manufactures  since  1892  and  the  shipments  of 
1903  in  as  much  detail  as  the  returns  will  permit: 

Value  of  exports  of  wool  and  tvool  manufactures  for  the  years  1892  to  1903. 
[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Calendar  year. 

Raw  wool. 

Manufac- 
tures. 

Total. 

1892 

«88,799 

36,139 

232,162 

689.874 

968,866 

144,606 

14,406 

666,295 

59,338 

15,039 

63,814 

43,347 

f273,835 

559,379 

736,360 

782,855 

945,103 

1,058,956 

1,020,810 

1,229,539 

1,429,733 

1,631,972 

1,568,058 

2,002,913 

S312,634 

1893 

595, 518 

1894 

968,522 
1,472,729 
1,913,969 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1,203,564 

1898 

1,035,216 

1899 

1,795,834 

1900 : 

1,489,071 
1,547,011 
1,651,872 
2,046,260 

1901 

1902 , 

1903 

Quantity  and  value  of  exports  of  domestic  wool  and  wool  manufactures  for  the  calendar 

year  1903, 
[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Article. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Raw  wool . 

Pounds. 
883,965 

Dollars. 
43,347 

Manufactures: 

Cari)els 

Yards. 
71,434 
14,136 

60,920 

Dress  goods 

7,518 

Flannels  and  blankets 

111,115 

Wearing  apparel 

1,458,255 

AUother .- -    -  -- 

865,105 

Total 

2, 002, 913 
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HIDES  AND   SKINS. 

Hides  and  skins  (other  than  furs)  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
international  trade  of  the  United  States,  In  this  instance,  however, 
we  are  buyers  and  not  sellers,  as  may  readily  be  seen  from  the  first  of 
the  tables  below,  in  which  is  given,  side  by  side,  the  annual  quantities 
and  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  since  1896.  Our  purchases 
last  year  were  not  quite  so  heavy  as  they  were  fo^  the  two  previous 
years;  nevertheless,  the  trade  continues  to  be  of  very  large  propor- 
tions, as  inay  be  noted  from  the  fact  that  our  manufacturers  have 
paid  out  annually  for  the  past  five  years  upward  of  $50,000,000  for 
the  necessary  supplies  of  these  products.  Hides  and  skins  are,  indeed, 
much  the  largest  separate  item  in  the  whole  list  of  our  imports 
of  animal  products.  This  fact  may  be  well  illustrated  by  comparing 
the  value  of  last  year's  imports  with  the  value  of  all  the  animal  imports, 

as  shown  on  page ,  the  totals  being  $53,280,944  for  hides  and  skins 

and  $101,007,543  for  total  animal  products.  The  respective  totals  of 
1902  were  even  closer  than  these;  thus  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the 
i-aw  materials  purchased  from  abroad  for  our  tanneries  exceeds  that 
of  all  the  other  animal  products  combined. 

The  official  returns  show  there  are  four  main  classes  of  hides  and 
skins  imported,  namely,  goatskins  (not  the  Angora  goat),  hides  of 
cattle,  sheepskins,  and  calfskins.  The  goatskins,  although  second  in 
point  of  quantity,  are  easily  first  in  regard  to  value,  the  reverse  being 
the  case  with  hides  of  cattle,  which  are  first  in  quantity  and  second  in 
value.  The  two  remaining  classes,  sheepskins  and  calfskins,  are  much 
less  important  than  the  goatskins  and  cattle  hides,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  Treasury  returns  of  the  fiscal  year  1903,  which  are  the  most 
recent  figures  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  class  imported 
for  consumption  in  that  year.  The  figures  alluded  to  are  as  follows: 
Goatskins,  85,180,382  pounds;  value,  $24,926,329;  hides  of  cattle, 
120,738,049  pounds;  value,  $14,720,580;  sheepskins,  43,277,321  pounds, 
with  a  valuation  of  $7,099,960,  and  calfskins,  34,074,137  pounds,  valued 
at  $5,837,878.  The  average  unit  values  of  the  above  were:  Goatskins, 
29  cents  per  pound;  calfskins,  17  cents  per  pound;  sheepskins,  16 
cents  per  pound,  and  cattle  hides,  12  cents  per  pound.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  under  the  present  tariff  laws  all  the  foregoing  are 
admitted  free  except  hides  of  cattle,  upon  which  there  is  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  regard  to  the  sources  of  these  imports,  the  returns  give  the  hides 
in  bulk  only — that  is,  all  the  different  classes  are  lumped  together. 
They  are  shown  to  originate  over  a  very  wide  area,  large  quantities 
coming  from  every  continent  on  the  globe  except  Africa,  which  sup- 
plies a  very  small  quota  only.  The  largest  single  contributor  last 
year  Mas  Argentina,  and  far-away  India  was  probably  next  largest, 
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these  appearing  in  the  report  as  South  America,  with  a  total  quantity 
of  71,579,258  pounds,  and  East  Indies,  with  34,872,700  pounds;  how- 
ever, taken  as  a  whole,  the  European  supply  was  the  greatest,  as 
upward  of  100,000,000  pounds  came  from  the  different  countries  of 
that  continent.  The  remaining  imports,  which  amounted  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  of  289,001,032  pounds,  were  supplied  by  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  other  Asia  (except  India)  and  Oceania. 

In  \dew  of  the  necessity  of  supplementing  our  domestic  supply  of 
these  products  by  such  large  importations  as  the  foregoing,  it  natu- 
rally follows  that  exports  of  domestic  hides  and  skins  are  exceedingly 
small  in  comparison  with  the  imports.  The  exports  of  last  year  were, 
however,  more  than  double  those  of  1902,  the  total  sent  out  of  the 
country  in  1903  having  been  21,251,307  pounds,  valued  at  $2,078,414, 
while  in  1902  the  quantity  and  value  were,  respectively,  10,991,603 
pounds  and  $1,025,157.  One-third  of  the  exports  last  year  went  over 
the  border  to  Canada,  and  practically  all  the  remainder  were  taken  by 
Germany,  United  Kingdom,  and  Netherlands.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  grade  of  hides  which  we  export  is  inferior,  as  the  average  value 
works  out  to  a  little  under  10  cents  per  pound;  there  no  doubt  is  a 
better  market  at  home  for  the  higher  grades. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  hides  and  skins  (other  than  furs)  since 
1896  are  shown  in  the  first  table  below,  and  immediately  following  is 
a  statement  of  the  trade  of  1903  in  detail : 

Imparts  and  exports  of  hides  and  skins  for  the  years  1896  to  190S. 
[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Calendar  year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

189C 

Pounds. 
146,159,006 
286,372,068 
256,188,970 
318,261,631 
307,315,840 
310,539,594 
825,106,631 
289,001,032 

Dollars. 
20, 713, 528 
33,230,749 
39,906,373 
51,127,669 
61,587,993 
55,665,388 
57,732,397 
63,280,94i 

Pounds. 
42,009,166 
18,778,031 
11,897,129 

7,514,483 
10,635,394 

8,736,495 
10,991,603 
21,251,307 

DoUars. 
8,481,364 

1897 

1,563,622 

1898 

1,018,433 

1899  

769,927 

1900 

1,061,435 

1901 

860,961 

1902                             

1,025,157 

1903          

2,078,414 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the 
year  1903  was  as  shown  on  the  next  page. 
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Quantity  and  value  erf  imports  and  exports  of  hides  and  skins  (other  than  furs)  for  the 

calendar  year  1903. 

[Onxiplled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  lAbor.] 


Country  from  which  imported  or  to  which 
exported. 


United  Kingdom 

Belgi  um 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

Central  America 

Mexico 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda. 

South  America 

Japan 

East  Indies 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania . . . 

Africa 

Other  countries 


Total 289,001,032  i  63,280,944  I      21,251,807 


Imports. 


Quantity.         Value, 


Pounds. 
29,369,920 


17,890,626 
13,796,247 


46,601,097 
21,771,841 

3,391,453 
18,087,952 

2,475,839 
71,579,258 


H 872, 700 

25,703,323 

3,510,776 


Dollars, 
4,911,201 


8,641,128 
2,449,429 


8,510,550 
1,962,045 

533.175 
8.298,968 

517,566 
12,992,623 


7,729,156 

5,983,871 

721,336 


Exports. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

3,298,^43 
566,201 
977,678 

5,708,867 

2.268,218 
506,531 

7,842.171 


477 
1,800 


15,896 
87,892 


Value. 


Dollars. 

321,218 
78.081 
94,678 

460.079 

269.083 
63,298 

781.960 


8.666 
41 


128 
2.052 


4.840 


2.078,414 


The  annual  status  of  the  imports  of  goatskins,  morocco  leather,  and 
gloves  (of  leather)  from  1896  to  1903  is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  annual  imports  of  goaiskinSy  morocco  leathery  and  gloves  for  the  years 

1896  to  1903. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Calendar  year. 

Goatskins. 

Morocco 
leather. 

Gloves, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

1896 

Pounds. 

88,882,234 

59,177,656 

€5,646,570 

80,064,583 

69,104,872 

88,043,928 

83,115.160 

82,052,437 

Dollars. 

8,803,609 
13,802.604 
16,854,430 
20,992,949 
19,008,097 
25,265,670 
24,171,569 
23.441,687 

Dollars. 
2,808,322 
8,748.341 
2,452.655 
2.831,035 
2,940.949 
2.399.603 
2.037,556 
2,030,389 

Dollars. 
6.618,811 
6,887,410 
6,686,464 
5.544,871 
6.433.941 
5.060.224 
5,136,500 
5,447,379 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

LEATHER   AND   LEATHER  MANUFACTURES. 

Our  international  commerce  in  the  above  products  continued  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition  during  the  past  year.  The  first  of  the  tables 
below,  which  exhibits  the  annual  imports  and  exports  since  1896, 
shows  that  in  respect  to  leather  the  trade  balance  that  has  all  along 
been  in  our  favor  was  more  conspicuous  than  ever  in  1903.     In  respect 
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to  the  manufactures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  was  against  us  up 
to  and  including  1900,  but  since  then  it  has  been  more  and  more  in 
our  favor.  The  total  values  of  the  imports  of  last  year,  both  of 
leather  and  manufactures,  remained  much  the  same  as  they  were  in 
1902,  there  being  slight  increases  only  in  each  case,  but  the  exports, 
especially  of  manufactures,  advanced  in  a  pronounced  degree.  The 
imports  of  leather  in  1903  were  valued  at  $5,136,405  and  the  domes- 
tic exports  at  $23,697,409;  the  imports  of  leather  manufactures  in  the 
same  period  totaled  $6,571,344,  while  the  exports  were  valued  at 
$9,036,196.  Thus  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  last  year  was 
$18,561,004  for  leather  and  $2,464,852  for  leather  manufactures. 


Our  importations  of  leather  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  fancy 
kinds,  particularly  those  produced  from  goatskins.  The  largest  sepa- 
rate article  of  the  imports  is  in  the  latter  class,  namely,  skins  for 
morocco.  Nearly  all  the  latter  are  brought  in  tanned,  but  unfinished, 
because  of  the  fact  that  finished  leathers  have  to  pay  at  least  double  as 
much  duty  as  the  unfinished.  The  next  largest  item  after  morocco 
skins  is  upper  leather,  dressed  and  finished. 

Almost  all  our  imports  of  leather  manufactures  are  composed  of 
gloves.  The  total  value  last  year  of  all  manufactures  other  than 
gloves,  including  boots  and  shoes,  harness  and  saddlery,  and  miscel- 
laneous, was  $1,123,965,  while  gloves  alone  cost  $5,447,379.  The  great 
majority  of  the  latter  are  women's  gloves,  the  cheaper  kinds  of  which 
are  of  sheep  origin,  while  those  of  superior  quality  are  of  goat  or  kid. 
Considerably  more  of  the  cheaper,  or  sheepskin,  gloves  are  imported 
than  the  others.  The  approximate  average  unit  values  of  last  year's 
importations  were  35  cents  per  pair  for  the  cheaper  kinds  and  55  cents 
per  pair  for  those  of  goat  origin.  About  four-fifths  of  all  the  gloves 
come  from  France  and  Germany,  in  about  equal  parts,  and  the  total 
value  of  our  purchases  from  each  of  these  countries  last  year  was  a 
trifle  over  $2,000,000. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  leather  are  divided  into  two  classes,  upper  leather 
and  sole  leather,  the  bulk  of  the  business  being  done  with  the  former. 
There  was  some  falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  sole  leather  last  year, 
the  total  quantity  having  been  33,501,774  pounds,  against  37,057,483 
pounds  for  1902.  On  the  other  hand,  upper  leather  advanced  consid- 
erably, the  total  value  of  the  shipments  increasing  from  $16,099,430 
in  1902  to  $17,376,746  last  year.  The  United  Kingdom  is  our  big  cus- 
tomer for  the  surplus  product  of  our  tanneries,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  upper  leather  and  four-fifths  of  the  sole  leather  going  to  British 
ports. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  manufactured  exports  is  made  up  of 
boots  and  shoes.     The  total  value  of  each  of  the  items  of  leather  man- 
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ufactures  for  1903  was  as  follows:  Boots  and  shoes,  $7,244,726;  harness 
and  saddlery,  $533,996;  all  other,  $1,247,474.  A  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying table  will  show  that  this  branch  of  our  trade  Bas  been  making 
rapid  and  continuous  improvement  right  along,  the  total  value  6f  the 
exports  having  almost  quadrupled  since  1896,  the  first  year  on  the 
list.  Our  boots  and  shoes  enter  a  large  number  of  the  world's  mar- 
kets. Great  Britain  being  a  good  first  among  the  receiving  nations,  the 
West  Indies  coming  next,  with  Canada,  Aastralia,  ^nd  Mexico  the 
most  prominent  of  the  remainder. 

The  annexed  tables  show,  first,  the  total  values  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  leather  and  leather  manufactures  annually  since  1896,  and, 
second,  the  same  in  detail  for  the  calendar  year  1903: 

Value  of  imports  and  exports  of  leather  and  leather  manufactures  for  the  years  1896  to  1903, 
[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Calendar  year. 

Leather. 

Leather  manufactures. 

Imports,    j     Exports. 

Imports.   1   Exports. 

1896 

15,104,671  1    «16-279.ft47 

16.103,713 
6.789,576 
6,118,256 
6,143,3S0 
7,101,109 
5,868,628 
6,160,409 
6,571,344 

$2,597,510 

1897 

6,378,726 
5,236,171 
5.750,937 
6.196,687 
6,507,877 
6,051.861 
5,136,405 

16, 821, 849 
18,682,843 
22,1(M,451 
21.297,539 
21,776,862 
22,820,896 
23.697.409 

2,904,819 
3,233.979 
4.705,382 
5  871  475 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

7,178,067 
7,730,676 
9,086,196 

1903 

Quantity  and  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  leather  and  leather  manufactures  for  the 

calendar  year  1903. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 

IMPORTS. 


Article  and  country  of  import  or  export 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Leather: 

Band  or  belting  and  sole  leather 

PoundM. 

DoOart. 

65,152 

890,685 

2,030,389 

2,150,179 

Calfskins,  tanned,  etc 

Skins  for  morocco 

Upper  leather  and  skins,  dressed,  etc 

Total  leather 

6,136.405 

Leather  manufactures: 
Glovea— 

Belgium 

92,007 

2,181,715 

2,068,566 

1,069,394 

697 

France 

Germany . 

Other  Europe 

other  countries 

Total 

6,447,879 
1,128.965 

All  other  manufactures 

Total  manufactures '. . .  . . 

6,571,344 
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Quantity  and  value  of  imjxyrts  and  exports  of  leather,  e/c— Continued. 

EXPORTS. 


Article  and  country  of  import  or  export. 


Sole  leather: 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda . 

South  America 

Japan 

British  Australasia 

Philippine  Islands 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  . . . 

British  Africa 

Other  Africa 

Other  countries 


ToUl. 


Upper  and  other  leather: 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  . 

Mex  ico 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Other  South  America 

British  Australasia 

Philippine  Islands 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania 

British  Africa 

Other  Africa 

Other  countries 


Total - 


Total  leather  . 


Boots  and  shoes: 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America  , 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

27,914,899 

780.437 

82,315 

121.693 

180,844 

1,839,167 

502,598 

28,263 

14,556 

1,424,7M 

147,872 

9,383 

147,774 

196,761 

353 

110,605 


Value. 


Dollars. 

5,098,254 

159,100 

16,073 

23,240 

37,057 

363,500 

96,266 

6,238 

3.098 

366.022 

40,440 

2,784 

37,945 

43,566 

82 

26,998 


33,501,774        6,320,663 


11,072.694 

710,652 

6a5,688 

803,536 

W,823 

1,465,767 

606,643 

472,628 

79,973 

36,533 

116,494 

66,455 

92,147 

96,880 

24,064 

38,443 

54,667 

43,028 

737,588 

15, 710 

63,340 

67, 477 

21,860 

211 


17,876,746 


23,697.409 


2,210,534 
38,676 
99,964 
388,986 
11,864 
66,998 
744,290 
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Quantity  and  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  leather,  etc, — Continued. 
EXFORTS-Continued. 


Article  and  country  of  Import  or  export. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

BooU  and  8hoe»-€on tinned. 

Central  Ampiicnn  Btates aid  Briti-ih  Hondnxiw,..-. rr....^,..,.,.. 

Poundt. 

Dodan. 
161, 2S3 

Uexlco - 

689,831 

1,268,470 

143, 768 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda 



Colombia 

Other  South  America. 

128. 8S2 

872,012 

1W,882 

42,062 

Bri  tish  Australasia 

Philippine  Islands 

Other  Asia  aud  Oceania 

British  Africa 

244  855 

Other  Africa 

17,828 

Other  countries 

2,046 

Total 

7,244,?26 

533,996 

1.247,474 

Harness  and  saddlery 

All  other  manufactures 

Total  mannffl'^t"'^!! , : 

9.026,196 

COMMERCK   WITH   OUR  NONCONTIGUOUS  TERRITORIES. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  the  extent  and  growth  of  our  domes- 
tic commerce  with  Alaska  and  the  three  principal  island  Territories — 
Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands,  and  Porto  Pico.  The  series  of  tables  which 
follows  shows  this  trade  in  comparative  form,  contrasting  the  figures 
for  1903  with  those  of  the  year  before.  The  returns,  however,  do  not 
in  all  instances  give  the  information  required  for  the  complete  year, 
because  in  the  cases  in  question  the  compilation  of  the  data  was  not 
commenced  until  July  1, 1902.  Wherever  this  occurs  the  trade  for  six 
months  only  is  presented,  and  the  comparison  is  made  between  the 
last  six  months  of  1902  and  the  same  period  of  1903. 

ALASKA. 

Our  commerce  in  animal  products  with  Alaska  compares  very  favor- 
ably in  extent  with  that  of  any  of  the  island  Territories.  The  largest 
totals  in  the  series  are  those  of  the  shipments  to  Porto  Bico.  The 
Alaskan  figures,  however,  are  for  six  months,  and  if  these  are  doubled 
they  will  be  found  to  exceed  those  of  Poi-to  Rice  for  1903,  although 
somewhat  less  than  the  total  for  1902.  The  total  value  of  tlie  ship- 
ments to  Alaska  for  the  last  six  months  of  1903  was  $926,542,  that  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  having  been  $846,340, 
thus  showing  a  substantial  growth  in  the  past  year.  There  were  no 
strikingly  large  items  in  the  list,  which  is  mainly  composed  of  food 
products.  The  largest  single  total  in  the  table  is  that  of  butter, 
$128,340  worth  having  been  shipped  there  the  last  six  months  of  1903, 
as  against  $104,834  worth  for  the  similar  period  of  1902.  Last  year's 
butter  averaged  26  cents  a  pound.     There  was  quite  a  drop  in  the 
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shipments  of  eggs,  although  the  amount  was  still  large,  $85,613.  This 
sum  also  practically  represents  the  value  of  the  bacon  and  hams, 
and  is  not  much  below  that  of  fresh  beef.  The  eggs  shipped  in  the 
last  six  months  of  the  past  year  averaged  the  same  price  per  dozen  as 
the  butter  did  per  pound,  namely,  26  cents.  There  were  large  increases 
in  the  shipments  of  live  animals,  particularly  of  horses,  which  went 
from  95,  valued  at  $7,535,  for  the  six  months  of  1902,  to  264,  valued 
at  $28,457,  for  the  same  period  of  1903: 

Commerce  of  the  United  Slates  in  animaU  and  animal  products  with  Alaska  for  semi- 
annual  periods  of  190S  and  1903. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 

SHIPMENTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 


Article. 


Animals: 

Cattle number.. 

Hogs do — 

Horses do.... 

Mules do — 

All  other do 

Eggs .' dozens . . 

Boots  and  shoes pairs.. 

Other  leather  manufactures 

Meats  and  meat  products: 

Beef,  canned pounds.. 

Beef,  fresh do 

Beef,  salted,  etc do. . . 

Fork,  salted,  etc do... 

Bacon  and  hams do... 

Lard do... 

Tallow do — 

All  other  meat  products 

Dairy  products: 

Butter pounds.. 

Cheese do... 

Milk 

Wool  manufactures: 

Carpets yards. 

Flannels  and  blankets 

Wearing  apparel 

Another 


ToUl. 


Last  six  months  of 
1902. 


Last  six  months  of 
1908. 


Quantity.      Value.      Quantity.      Value. 


361 


358,545 
26,938 


56,371 
747,366 
67,833 
27,822 
496,761 
132,666 
8,032 


442,529 
71,867 


5,663 


$17,496 
1,051 
7,535 
2,524 
17,449 
97,311 
50,102 
8,4W 

6,263 
70,581 
4,433 
2,582 
75,709 
14,155 
517 
109,869 

104,834 
10,031 
50,601 

4,898 

4,296 

109,016 

76,603 


846,340 


540 

145 

2&1 

13 


330,716 
28,740 


67,669 

1,129,606 

163,469 

83,144 

566,380 

2M,537 

8,200 


495,549 
83,342 


6,189 


$18,606 

1,588 

28,457 

•  650 
35,255 
85,613 
56,314 
13,804 

7,213 
96,218 
16,991 
10,643 
86,576 
25,599 
143 
70,623 

128, 340 
12,945 
&4,903 

4,545 

4,925 

120, 1€7 

36,424 


926,542 


SHIPMENTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Animals: 

Cattle number.. 

Horses do 

Another 

Eggs dozens.. 

Boots  and  shoes pairs.. 

other  leather  manufactures 


»50 

1,150 

.498 

256 
2,324 

800 


45 

f6,650 
625 

855 
820 

192 
740 
965 
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Commerce  of  tlie  United  ^ates  in  animals  and  animal  products^  dc^ — Continued. 
SHIPMENTS  TO  UNITED  STATES—Ctontinued. 


Article. 


Meats  and  meat  products: 

Beef,  canned pounds. . 

Beef,  frcflh do.... 

Beef,  salted,  etc do — 

Pork,  salted,  etc do.... 

Bacon  and  hams do — 

Tallow do — 

All  other  meat  products 

Dairy  products: 

Butter pounds.. 

Cheese do — 

Milk 

Wool  manufactures: 

Carpets yards.. 

Flannels  and  blankets 

Wearing  appjirel 

Another 


Total  . 


Last  six  months  of 
1902. 


Last  six  months  of 
1903. 


Quantity.      Value.   ]  Quantity.      Value. 


320 
1,578 


1,437 
1,665 


1,164 
110 


20 


130 
100 


230 
81 
952 

264 
19 
130 

25 

355 

16,322 

251 


23,837 


900 


450 

70 

1,500 


3,496 
175 


•90 


25 

13 

90 

676 

909 
32 
126 


217 

8,045 

360 


19,655 


The  totals  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  also  for  semiannual  periods. 
They  denote  a  steady  trade,  with  a  slight  increase  in  1903.  The  most 
important  item  in  the  Hawaiian  table  is  boots  and  shoes.  Of  these 
there  were  63,121  pairs  exported  in  the  last  six  months  of  1902,  and 
73,478  pairs  in  the  same  period  of  1903,  which  represents  an  increase 
at  the  rate  of  upward  of  20,000  pairs  for  the  year.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  an  unusually  large  number  of  live  hogs  are  shipped  to  Hawaii. 
The  table  shows  there  were  1,661  in  the  semiannual  period  of  1902 
and  1,512  in  the  similar  period  last  year.  When  it  is  considered  that 
our  entire  exports  of  hogs  for  1903  only  amounted  to  5,623,  and  that 

'  the  number  for  1902  was  still  smaller,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Hawaiian 

i   figures  are  quite  remarkable. 

^,  Hawaii  is  the  only  one  of  our  noncontiguous  Territories  that  sends  us 
any  considerable  quantity  of  animal  products  in  return.  The  traffic 
in  question  is  virtually  confined  to  two  items,  namely,  hides  and  skins 
(other  than  furs)  and  raw  wool.  A  reference  to  the  table  will  show 
that  over  1,000,000  pounds  of  the  former  were  received  in  the  last  six 
months  of  1903,  and  that  265,605  pounds  of  raw  wool  came  in  during 
the  same  period. 
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Commerce  of  the  United  Stales  in  animals  and  animal  products  with  Hawaii  for  semiannual 

periods  of  1902  and  190S, 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 
SHIPMENTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 


Article. 


Last  six  months  of 
1902. 


Quantity.     Value. 


Last  six  months  of 
1903. 


Quantity.      Value. 


Animals: 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Horses 

Mules 

Another 

Eggs 

Boots  and  shoes 

Other  leather  manufactures. 
Meats  and  meat  products: 

Beef,  canned 

Beef,  fresh 

Beef,  salted,  etc 

Pork,  salted,  etc 

Bacon  and  hams 

Lard 

Tallow 

All  other  meat  products. 
Dairy  products: 

Butter 

Cheese 

MUk 

Wool  manufactures: 

Carpets 

Flannels  and  blankets... 

Wearing  apparel 

Another 


.number. 

do... 

do... 

do... 


.dozens. 
...pairs. 


.pounds.. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.'... 
....do.... 


.pounds. 
....do.... 


.yards. 


Total. 


27 
1,561 


51 


56,280 
63,121 


287,795 
61.098 
34,178 
25,174 
822,145 
378,899 


184,252 
107,016 


1,168 


•3,071 

13,475 
6,370 
4,250 
2,479 

12,699 
107, 104 

52,476 

32,313 
4,464 
2,238 
2,568 
48,889 
83,752 


68,032 

49,782 
16,457 
48,654 

1,180 
7,969 
53,791 


22 

1,612 

43 

149 


64,950 
78,478 


326,627 

21,404 

90,975 

26,760 

281,817 

409,068 

477 


182,240 
112,362 


2,304 


611,876 


11,630 
11,418 

6,600 
17,460 

2,249 
14,620 
129, 313 
67,790 

84,378 
1,686 
5,424 
8,127 

42,260 

84,658 
29 

58,756 

47,970 
15,461 
46,540 

2,170 
10,530 
58,889 
27,859 


629,317 


SHIPMENTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Animals: 

Cattle number.. 

Horses do — 

Another 

Hides  and  skins  (other  than  furs) pounds. . 

Boots  and  shoes pairs.. 

Other  leather  manufactures 

Meats  and  meat  products: 

Beef,  canned pounds.. 

Bacon  and  hams do. 

Lard do — 

Tallow do. 

All  other  meat  products 

Dairy  products: 

Cheese pounds.  . 

Mnk 

Wool  and  manufactures  of: 

Wool,  raw pounds. 


840,540 
928 


456 


4,320 
61,508 


90 


274,706 


tlOO 
3,850 
75 
77,853 
1,606 
2,153 

44 


310 
2,833 
1,524 

21 
1,140 

82,708 


1,013,505 
1,318 


320 

2,980 

380 

196,741 


1,025 


265,605 


$250 
2,050 
892 
82,509 
2,467 
2,587 

35 

355 

39 

8,316 

35 

152 
137 

33,649 
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Commerce  of  the  United  J^ates  in  animals  and  animal  products^  etc. — ContmnecL 
SHIPMENTS  TO  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


Article. 

Last  six  months  of 
1902. 

Last  six  months  of 
1903. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wool  and  manufactures  of— Continued. 

Carpets yards.. 

Flannels  and  blankets 

112 

•?13 

71 

4,867 

817 

1,178 

«2.565 
1-12 

Wearing  apparel 

10,100 

All  other 

2.577 

Total 

129,685 

148,357 

PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 


The  traffic  in  animal  products  with  our  most  distant  territory  made 
a  rapid  advance  during  the  past  year,  the  accompanying  table  showing 
the  total  value  to  have  been  $576,506,  as  against  $327,311  for  1902. 
Our  leather  manufacturers  have  been  unusually  active  in  this  market, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  almost  half  of  the  entire  trade.  The 
boots  and  shoes  exported  last  year  totaled  70,376  pairs,  which  were 
valued  at  $124,382;  other  manufactures  of  leather  amounted  to  a  still 
gi-eater  valuation — $140,575.  The  m6st  important  food  itemp,  in  the 
order  of  magnitude,  were  milk  (necessarily  of  the  condensed  variety), 
the  total  value  of  which  was  $126,961;  bacon  and  hams,  valued  at 
$52,261;  meat  products  not  specified,  valued  at  $49,533;  canned  beef, 
with  a  valuation  of  $37,074,  and  lard,  which  was  valued  at  $22,981. 
With  the  exception  of  canned  beef  and  lard,  all  the  above  items  show 
striking  advances  on  the  figures  of  the  previous  year;  the  decrease  in 
lard  was  very  slight,  but  the  drop  in  canned  beef  was  unaccountably 
large,  the  valuation  for  last  year  having  been  less  than  half  the  total 
for  1902. 


Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  animals  and  animal  products  with  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  the  calendar  years  190^  and  1903, 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 
SHIPMENTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 


Article. 


Animals 

Boots  and  shoes pairs.. 

Other  leather  manufactures 

Meats  and  meat  products: 

Beef,  canned pounds.. 

Beef,  salted,  etc do 

Pork,  salted,  etc do 

Bacon  and  hams do 


1902. 


Quantity.      Value. 


89,485 


717,921 
10,900 
11,400 

228,066 


1110 
77,038 
57,136 

78,446 

729 

1,072 

29,232 


1903. 


Quantity.      Value, 


70,376 


347,301 

1,710 

44,860 

847,573 


«2.598 
124,382 
140,575 

37,074 

85 

4.596 

62,261 
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Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  animals  and  animal  products^  etc, — Continued. 
SHIPMENTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


Article. 

1902. 

1903. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Meats  and  meat  products— Continued. 

Lard 

Tallow 

pounds.. 

do.... 

240,579 
1,809 

«23,890 

122 
16,691 

1.193 

1,493 

25,700 

224,829 

$22,981 

All  other  meat  products 

49,533 

10 

1,143 

126,961 

842 

Dairy  products: 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk 

pounds.. 

do.... 

6,623 
11,339 

30 
7,287 

Wool  manufactures: 

Flannels  and  blankets 

Wearing  apparel 

14,823 
228 

10,648 
2,987 

Another 

Total 

327,311 

676,506 

SHIPMENTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 


B<Hies  horns,  etc 

$42 
72 

$7 
37 

Wool  manuCacturefl 

Total 

114 

44 

PORTO   RIC?0. 


There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  our  trade  with  Porto  Rico  last  year, 
the  table  showing  a  total  of  $1,881,712  for  the  shipments  of  1902, 
while  those  of  1903  were  valued  at  $1,789,427.  Notwithstanding  this 
the  majority  of  the  articles  on  the  list  had  larger  totals  last  year  than 
for  1902.  The  decrease  in  the  grand  total  is  accounted  for  by  the 
unusually  large  falling  off  in  one  item,  namely,  lard.  There  were 
5,798,534  pounds  of  the  latter  exported  to  Porto  Rico  in  1902,  while 
last  year  the  quantity  was  only  2,419,138  pounds — a  drop  of  over  50 
per  cent.  The  Porto  Ricans  seem  to  have  a  preference  for  our  pork 
products,  as  the  three  items  comprising  this  trade  amount  to  close 
upon  half  the  entire  shipments.  The  most  important  of  the  products 
mentioned  and  at  the  same  time  the  largest  single  item  in  the  table  is 
salt  pork,  of  which  4,555,297  pounds  were  shipped  last  year,  valued  at 
$395,363.  Lard  came  next,  with  a  valuation  of  $198,870,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  bacon  and  hams  which  totaled  $192,679.  Boots  and  shoes 
is  the  third  largest  item  on  the  list,  the  number  of  pairs  shipped  last 
year  having  been  235,662  and  the  value  $215,336,  these  figures  being 
a  little  less  than  those  for  the  previous  year;  but  ''Other  leather  man- 
ufactures" increased  from  $70,313  to  $84,513.  Of  the  dairy  products 
butter  increased  sharply,  as  did  also  milk,  while  cheese  fell  off  from 
993,715  pounds  to  763,754  pounds. 
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In  the  shipments  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  it  will  be 
seen  there  is  one  item  only  which  is  of  any  size,  that  is,  hides  and  skins. 
We  received  of  these  in  1903,  535,610  pounds,  valued  at  $66,491. 

Commerce  of  the  United  fitates  in  animals  and  animal  products  with  Porto  Rico  for  the 
calendar  years  1902  and  1903, 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 
SHIPMENTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 


Article. 


1902. 


Quantity.      Value, 


1908. 


Quantity.      Value. 


Animals: 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Horses 

Mules 

Another 

Eggs 

Boots  and  shoes .,.., 

Other  leather  manufactures. 
Meats  and  meat  products: 

Beef,  canned 

Beef,  fresh 

Beef,  salted,  etc 

Pork,  salted,  etc 

Bacon  and  hams 

Lard 

Tallow 

All  other  meat  products.. 
Dairy  products: 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk 

Wool  manufactures: 

Carpets 

Flannels  and  blankets  ... 

Wearing  apparel 

Another 


.number 

do.... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

..dozens. 
— pairs. 


6,460 
247,119 


.pounds.. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.. 


.pounds.. 
....do.. 


.yards.. 


Total. 


57,201 

290,868 

803,683 

4,048,150 

1,795,963 

5,798,534 

107,742 


329,760 
998,715 


380 


f266 

650 

3,300 

809 

1,614 

238,275 

70,313 

5,630 

32,779 

16,894 

865,276 

181,070 

552,429 

6,499 

110,017 

56,827 
116,684 
12,125 

819 


9,018 
235,662 


53,698 

300,572 

181,655 

4,555,297 

1.926,994 

2.419,138 

4,981 


433,881 
763,754 


3,997 


78,003 
33,523 


1»^1,712 


15 

1,725 

450 

289 

1,794 

215,336 

84,513 

5.292 

33.150 

12.232 

896,363 

192,679 

198,870 

362 

373,980 

77,407 
96,662 
15,687 

8,018 

7,873 

34,810 

85,938 


1,789,427 


SHIPMENTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Horses 

Bones,  hoofs,  etc 

number.. 

7 

1405 
3,131 
78,881 
8,057 

10 

1800 

1,554 

Hides  and  skins  (other  than  furs) 

Tallow 

pounds.. 

do.... 

682,910 
64,362 

535,610 
32,068 

66,491 
1.441 

Total 

85,474 

70,286 

Digiti 


ized  by  Google 


FARM  ANIMALS  IN  1903. 

mniBEK  AND  VAIiXTE  OF  FABM  ANIMALS. 

yumberj  average  price  j  and  total  value  of  farm  animals  in  the  United  States  in  1903. 
[From  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture.] 


States  and  Territo- 
ries. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

-  South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky  *. 

Ohio.„ 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 


Horses. 


Number. 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 

head. 


123,773 

64,268 

88,247 

140,332 

16,923 

57,428 

631,287 

95,230 

595,594 

34,742 

142,260 

259,907 

160,814 

73,991 

121,922 

45,589 

146,291 

247,280 

181,255 

1,252,714 

243,672 

277,884 

170,737 

359,411 

801,932 

548,015 

642,56: 

1.120,276 

645,726 

676,202 

1,156,016 

801,868 

871,908 

779,953 

458,096 

369,533 

244, 104 

104.368 

203,283 

H.  Doc.  743,  68-2- 


?85.43 
79.96 
81.42 
88.04 
95.00 
83.91 
93.76 
99.28 
89. « 
80.06 
76.61 
68.97 
81.06 
84.64 
94.94 
68.97 
62.79 
64.71 
57.24 
35.16 
54.27 
69.97 
70.14 
69.34 
83.96 
88.67 
80.12 
80.60 
85.50 
74.66 
72.41 
67.46 
63.34 
60.00 
66.66 
67.93 
36.82 
25.73 
41.92 

—34 


Value. 


$10,673,812 

5,138,899 

7,184,807 

12,354,201 

1,512,649 

4,819,022 

59,186,681 

9,454,882 

53,391,436 

2.781,638 

10,897,856 

17,926,388 

13,035,058 

6,262,562 

11,575,478 

3,144,392 

9,185.063 

.16,002,539 

10,375,510 

44,047,429 

13,225,095 

19,444,012 

11,975,475 

24,921,020 

67,336,165 

48,538,005 

61,482,058 

90,297,838 

46,658,534 

50,313.952 

83,712,676 

54,093.772 

56,226,565 

46,795,623 

26,955,764 

25^101,324 

8,988,890 

2,685,679 

8,521,713 


Mules. 


Aver- 

per 
head. 


3, 825m  39 

5,024   98.21 

37,776!  93.36 

6,334  96.68 


17,901 
41,699 
139,428 


97.62 
86.16 
95.65 


106,537  99.59 
195,204104.02 
15,118  97.08 
156,892  85.50 
211,444   84. 


134,876 
899,018 
160,106 
170,824 


88.17 
65.09 
74.82 
81.86 
71.06 
79.26 
80.84 
62.61 


141,624 
16,291 
2,686 
56,309  82.24 
110,930J  78.38 
4,796   77.47 


8,164 
44.996 


72.21 
72.00 


202,888  77.44 
90,773!  71.41 
47,182  70.99 
6,893,  61.79 
7,  IO2J  79. 12 
3,390,  47.66 
1,466  59.61 
9,098'  67.61 


Value. 


Milch  cows. 


Number. 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 

head. 


Value. 


$353,382 

493,413 

3,526,759 

610,380 

1,747,410 

3,583,996 

13,336.658 

10,510,088 

20,306,732 

1,467,672 

13.414,873 

17,777.623 

11,891,393 

21,983,352 

11,979,477 

13,984,310 

709,992 

11,225,763 

1,316,983 

168, 159 

4,630,902 

8. 694. 882 

371,534 

689,537 

3,239,722 

15,710,951 

6,481,783 

8,349,436 

425,940 

661,919 

161,552 

87,243 

524,099 


185, 417  $29. 

124,90l|  31. 

288,197   26. 

188,740  40. 
25,723,  40. 

129,567 
1,655,328 

179,241 

1,055,071 

34,779 

148,912 

255,280 

197,431 

110, 812 

280,096 
86,149 

232,444 

269,311 

168.000 

821,991 

278,082 

285,383 

182,201 

295.584 

782, 866 

550,643   32. 

653,115  30 
1,005.484 
1,063,944   31. 

820,439  25. 
1,303,094   29 

581,415   26, 

699,246   24. 

649,839,  26. 

386,253   24 

183,332  28 
53,951  36. 
19,391   32 

121,775  30, 


J 


:i 


91   $5,545,822 

Oil    3,873,273 

7,685,345 

7,625,096 

1,031,492 

5,117,896 

68,747,591 

6,997,569 

35.956,820 

1,179,356 

4,412,263 

6,320,733 

4, 414, 657 

2, 712, 678 

6,352,577 

2,014,164 

4.548,929 

6,027,180 

4,097,520 

66l  16,160,343 

5,113,928 

23|    6,314,(J64 

66'    5,221,881 

a^l    7,404,379 

17.  25,967,665 

79J  18,055,584 

57   16,908,726 

33. 81 1  33.995,414 

.00   32,982,264 

45  20,880,173 

09J  39,652.404 

04    15.140,047 

91    17,418,218 

53   17,240,229 

93     9,629,287 

89|    5,296,461 

1,953,026 

639, 127 

8,660.556 


20 

96 

oe' 
519 
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Number  f  average  price^  and  total  value  of  farm  animaUj  etc. — Continued. 


States  and  Territo- 
ries, 


New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  . . 

United  States.. 


Horses. 


Number. 


115,932 
108,781 
105,809 
79,812 
142,848 
221,328 
212.888 
367,009 
344,637 
184,618 


16,736,069 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 

head. 


$17.52 
26.83 
42.98 
46.03 
37.61 
66.72 
51.30 
65.66 
49.98 
30.48 


67.93 


Value. 


92,031,649 

•2,918,733 

4,625,673 

3,674,072 

5,363,451 

H 766, 354 

10,921,551 

24,099,139 

17,207,124 

7,289,190 


Mules. 


Num- 
ber. 


5,04r$34. 

3,701 

2,044 

2,217 

1,551 

2,319 

6,944 
67,081 
61,185 
41.895 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 

head. 


1.81 
47.76 
86.44 
49.75 
49.41 
60.67 
51.67 
72.68 
63.50 
61.60 


Value. 


fl75,67S 

176,751 

74,486 

110,303 

76,635 

140,704 

358,824 

4,871,487 

8,885,888 

2,545,667 


1,136,940,2982,757,916  78. 88  217, 532, 832 17, 419, 817|  29.21508,841,489 


Milch  cows. 


Number. 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 

head. 


Value. 


19,590pi.30t      $613,167 

18,856  35.91         677,119 

69.496  30.98     2,149.511 

592,145 

1.793,189 

5,160,808 

30.06     4,094,142 

344,232  3S.56J  13,270,144 

188,616  21.05     8,970,867 

101.447  22.64,    2,296,760 


16,17a  36.62 
57,3271  31.28 

154,454   33.41 

136,199 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire... 

Vermont 

Massachasetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .. 

Delaware 

Mar>'Iand 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sogth  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee , 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky , 

Ohio 

Michigan , 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 


Other  cattle. 


Number. 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 

head. 


122,440816.74 


Value. 


102,210 

223,634 
91,334 
10,549 
86,609 

936,800 
82,061 

798,449 
21,39C 

132,652 


15.83 
13.73 
17.11 
19.25 
20.37 
18.08 
20.33 
21.83 
17.61 
18.49 
436,189'  17.04 


298,539 
176,003 
635,494 
522,526 
379,353 
423,132 
404,945 
087,989 
468,964 
433,567 
845,209 
488,561 
154,323 
729,077 
895,583 
683,709 
137,211 
932,481 
502,532 
419, 132 
mi,  174 


10.74 
11.17 
11.36 
9.09 
7.70 
9.60 
10.29 
10.13 
7.65 
11.48 
20.64 
16.61 
21.37 
16. 71 
21.13 
24.78 
14.59, 
11.41 
22.10 
19. 40 
18. 9o! 


$1,926,648 

1,566,620 

8,070,176 

1,614,366 

208,026 

1.754,498 

16,924,184 

1,668,489 

17,431,341 

876,622 

2,452,053 

7,431,780 

3,206,759 

1,972,444 

7,219,407 

4,749,132 

2,922,797| 

4,060,881 

4,168,908 

81,928,093 

3,587,246 

4,954,470 

7,123,727 

8,131,271 

24,666,963 

12,180,406 

18,919,826 

41.714,062 

16,593,165' 


Sheep. 


Number. 


10,636,253 
77,395,457 
27,525.9131 
49,228,000 


813,962 

82,605 

246,488 

44,865 

8,834 

S4,26l 

1,813,974 

44,685 

963,421 

ll,iM6 

163,564 

572,814 

208,027 

59,452 

276,660 

110,965 

195,773 

187,489 

176,655 

1,667,139 

198,704 

800,378 

&18,951 

719,779 

8,171,963 

2,120,090 

1,233,447 

820,184 

1,355,341 

513,337 

862, 118 

778,121 

263,219 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 

head. 


Value. 


92.84 
2.83 
2.83 
4.27 
8.69 
4.64 
8.84 
4.08 
8.58 
4.06 
8.64 
2.96 
1.98 
1.97 
1.72 
2.16 
1. 
1.68 
1.89 
1.97 
1.66 
2.24 
8.08 
2.71 
8.20 
8.14 
8.46 
3.66 
2.94 
2.61 
8.31 
2.90 
2.97 


Hogs. 


Number. 


1898,153 

238,892 

697,117 

191,424 

82,576 

156,632 

5,042,638 

182.439 

3,402,129 

48,199 

594,686 

1,706,611 

401,425 

117,311 

476,298 

238,909 

858,600 

814,907 

833,012 

3,285,431 

327,027 

671,684 

1,995,784 

1,948,441 

10,158,528 

6,659,415 

4,249,472 

2,910,751 

3,981,721 

],»«0,631 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 

head. 


2,856,886  7, 

2,254,683  8, 

781,8121  1, 


65,356 
49,723 
89,510 
70,510 
12,208 
46,501 
682,437 
154,069 
,000,082 
44,681 
298,257 
759,567 
,047,669 
661,870 
,411.032 
387,617 
018,816 
045,942 
649,872 
404,806 
074,214 
058,663 
812,713 
948,509 
728,585 
979,199 
668,051 
710,020 
670,016 
219,770 
364,268 
142,002 
866,965 


•8.76 
10.40 
9.06 
9.46 
18.08 
11.92 
9.52 
11.35 
9.08 
8.20 
7.65 
5.00 
4.84 
6.64 
5.25 
3.48 
4.84 
4.99 
4.9S 
5.19 
4.06 
4.79 
6.46 
4.27 
6.26 
7.84 
6.17 
6.82 
7.76 
7.16 
6.89 
6.80 
6w53 


Value, 


|G72,510 

617,119 

810,961 

667,025 

159,615 

664,293 

6. 496, 809 

1,748,688 

9,090,7«> 

366,384 

2.24S,41« 

8,797,885 

6,0701,718 

8,676,547 

7,407.918 

1,348,907 

4,399,961 

6,219,251 

8.201,404 

12,480,951 

4,382,798 

6,047,046 

1,707,418 

4,050.138 

17,063,844 

7,187,821 

16,400,175 

26,802,386 

12,959,824 

8,738,568 

47,057,673 

16,652,611 

12,125,786 
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Number  y  average  price,  and  total  value  of  farm  animah,  e^c— Continued. 


states  and  lerri- 
tories. 


Other  cattle. 


Number. 


Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  , 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  .. 

United  States.. 


2,356,919 

1,485,417 

610,923 

1,059,045 

8Oi,021 

1,260,574 

916,095 

556,841 

251,783 

882,373 

351,226 

297,513 

575, 744 

1,0S9,532 

1,351,999 

610,582 


43,629,498 


Aver- 

ice 
per 
head. 


age 
pric< 


fl7. 
18. 
17. 
19. 
19. 
16. 
14. 
17. 
17. 
22. 
17. 
19. 
16. 
21. 
14. 
13. 


Value. 


Sheep. 


Number. 


48^41, 


I 


16.32 


184,298! 
013,343 
719,863 
563,797 
760,416 
733,666 
330,466 
633,401 
378,504 
541, 141 
310,761 
670,810 
354,628 
944, 214 
011,943 
705,420 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 

head. 


493,340 

927,246| 

836,059 

5,270,063 

4,602,658 

1,846,518 

3,860,466 

1,088,188 

2,391,947 

879,602 

3,588,084 

894,335 

2, 927, 198 

2,271,249 

64,242 

25.295 


Value. 


Hogs. 


Number. 


f2.79 
2.71 
2.69 
2.31 
2.58 
2.25 
1, 
2.18 
2.29 
2.48j 
2.2li 
2.78 
2.04 
2.75 
2.58 
2.11 


91,376,664 
2,509,221 
2,252,008 
12,184,386 
11,888,603 
4,152,265 
7,464.598 
2.375,841 
5,468,230 
2,185,283 
7,913,05o| 
2,490,683 
5,976,461 
6,237,758 
165,686 
53,488 


2,860,242 

820,416 

184,173 

54,850 

15,823 

74,882 

22,238 

18,368 

56,818 

14,800 

116,023 

179,513 

274,421 

526,650 

491,429 

701,805 


712, 178, 134  51 ,  030, 144     2. 59 133, 530, 099;47, 009, 367 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 

head. 


Value. 


96.43 
6.73 
7.79 
9.06 
7.% 
7.56 
7.90 
7.29| 
8.20 
7.79 
6.37| 
7.98| 
5. 75| 
6.551 
5.84 
4.71 


918, 
6, 
1, 


391,356 
521,400 
434.706 
496,941 
125.951 
562,828 
175,680 
133,908 
465,906 
111.397 
739,067 
482,514 
677,921 
449,566 
869,945 
305,602 


6.15289,224,627 


LOSS  OF  FAKM  ANOCAUS. 

Estimated  losses  of  farm  animals  during  the  year  ended  March  Sly  1904. 
[From  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture.] 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Maine : 1.1 

New  Hampshire  ...  1.4  ! 

Vermont 1.4  | 

Massachusetts 1.6  ' 

Rhode  Island |  2. 3 

'  ConnecUcut I  2.2 

New  York 1.8 


Horses. 


Estimated 
losses  from  dis- 
ease. 


Per 
cent. 


Number. 


From  From 
expo-  dis- 
sure.    ease. 


New  Jersey '. 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


2.3  1 
1.9 

1.8  ! 

1.7 
2.0  I 
2.2  , 
3.6 


Georgia 3.5  , 

Florida '  4.3 

Alabama '  2.5 

Mississippi I  2.8 


1,362 

900 

1,235 

2,245 

366 

1,263 

11,363 

2,190 

11,316 

6'25 

2,418 

5,198 

3,538 

2,664 

4,267 

1,960 

3,657 

6,921 


Cattle. 


Estimated  losses. 


Perd. 


0.7 
.5 
.4 


.4 
.4 
2.8 
1.1 
1.6 
2.2 
3.4 
5.3 
6.3 
2.7 
2.6 


Perct. 
0.8 
1.4 
2.9 
1.9 
2.1 
1.8 
1.9 
2.3 
2.0 
2.9 
1.3 
2.1 
2.3 
2.9 
3.1 
4.2 
2.9 
3.0 


From  all 
causes. 


Number. 

2,463 

4,770 
17,402 

6,610 
762 

4,107 
67,382 

7,a'>5 
44,484 

3,202 

6,757 
24,893 
22,318 
18,107 
76,909 
63,911 
34,261 
88,777 


Sheep. 


Estimated  losses. 


From 
expo- 
sure. 


Perd 
0.2 
1.6 
1.1 


.5 
.9 
.7 
1.2 
1.4 
1.9 
2.4 
3.1 
3.9 
6.3 
4.8 
3.6 
4.4 


From 
dis- 


Perct. 
2.2 
3.7 
2.5 
1.0 
1.2 
3.0 
1.7 
1.9 
2.8 
3.4 
2.2 
3.3 
3.1 
3.5 
5.1 
3.2 
6.1 
3.9 


From  all 
causes. 


Nuvabir. 

7,536 

4,378 

8,873 

449 

106 

1,199 

34,164 

1,162 

38.537 

573 

6,706 

32,622 

12,588 

4,400 

31,540 

8,877 

18,990 

15,562 


Hogs. 


Estimated 
losses  from  dis- 
ease. 


Per 
cent. 


1.0 
1.5 
1.6 
2.3 
2.5 
2.8 
3.3 
3.2 
2.7 
10.1 
3.1 
6.5 
9,6 
7.5 
8.9 
7.2 
8.2 
8.1 


Nunlber. 


654 

746 

1,343 

1,622 

305 

1,302 

22,520 

4,930 

27,002 

4,513 

9,091 

41,776 

100,576 

48,890 

125,582 

27,906 

83,133 

84,721 
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Estimated  losses  of  farm  animals  during  the  year  ended  March,  Sly  1904 — Continued. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

We8t  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

niinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon , 

California 

Oklahoma , 

Indian  Territory... 

United  States 


Horses. 


Estimated 
losses  from  dis- 
ease. 


Per 
cent. 


3.1 
2.6 
2.8 
1.9 
1.7 
1.8 
1.5 
1.8 
1.9 
1.6 
1.7 
2.0 
1.5 
1.8 
1.8 
1.6 
1.6 
2.4 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 
2.7 
10.3 
1.6 
4.8 
1.7 
2.2 
1.8 
2.0 
1.7 
3.0 


2.0 


Number. 


5,019 

82,571 

6,823 

5,280 

2,903 

6,469 

12,029 

9,864 

12,209 

16,804 

9,277 

13,504 

17,340 

14,434 

11,335 

12,479 

7,330 

8,869 

4,150 

1,879 

3,862 

8,130 

11,204 

1,686 

3,831 

2,420 

4,869 

3,832 

7,340 

5,859 

6,539 


828,230 


CAttle. 


Estimated  losses. 


Sheep. 


Estimated  losses. 


From  From 
expo-l  dis- 
sure.    ease. 


Perct.Perd 


4.1, 
2.9  I 
8.8 
2.1  ' 
1.4  I 

1.7  I 

.6 

.7 

.7 

1.3 

.8 

1.1  j 

1.3  1 

8.8  I 
6.1 
5.4 
2.3  I 
2.3  I 
3.0  I 
7.0  I 
2.6 
4.4 

2.9  ' 
2.8  I 
4.3] 
4.4 
2.0 
3.0 


3.1 
8.2 
3.6 
2.7 
1.8 
2.0 
1.4 
1.5 
1.8 
1.6 
1.5 
2.1 
2.0 
2.5 
1.8 
2.6 
2.2 
3.4 
1.7 
3.0 
2.4 
2.6 
4.7 
1.4 
3.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
3.3 
2.5 
2.5 


2.0  I    2.4 


From  all 
causes. 


From 
expo-l 
sure. 


Number. 
41,252 

543.608 
51,  M7 
84,609 
16,877 
29,013 
40,681 
29,434 
84,769 
61,851 
48,425 
59,699 

136,288 
72,020 
89,193 

117,225 

102. 1M2 
75,456 
79,023 
43,640 
64,970 
62,399 
67,357 
12,851 
32,681 
19,202 
20,338 
42,006 

110,400 
69,327 
83,662 


From' 
dis-  I 
ease. 


From  all 
causes. 


2,676,463 


Perct. 
3.6 
2.7 
8.0 
8.2 
2.2 
2.7 
1.9 
1.4 
1.6 
1.0 
1.1 
1.4  I 
1.2 
1.8 
.6 
1.8 
2.7 

12.3 
7.8 
4.1 
8.2 
2.8 
6.8 
4.5 
4.9 
6.0 
6.3 
4.4 
5.2 
6.3 
2.3 


Perct. 
4.9 
2.3 
3.1 
8.4 
8.4 
8.5 
2.4 
8.5 
8.2 
2.8 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 
8.2 
1.2 
2.7 
2.4 
3.8 
1.8 
2.0 
3.2 
2.4 
3.3 
2.2 
4.8 
2.6 
2.3 
2.8 
3.0 
2.0 
3.7 


.1 


8.8       2.6 


Number. 

15,016 

83,367 

12,121 

19,826 

S6,»41 

44,626 

136,894 

108,884 

59,206 

27,066 

61,608 

21,047 

32,760 

88,906 

4.788 

22,200 

47,290 

134,605 

606,926 

280,762 

118,178 

200,744 

96,684 

160,261 

85,321 

269,103 

67,970 

196,123 

186,242 

4,690 

1,618 


8,289.668 


Hogs. 


Estimated 
losses  from  dis- 
ease. 


Per 
cent. 


8.5 
3.7 
10.8 
7.9 
3.6 
7.1 
6.0 
3.7 
7.8 
6.8 
2.7 
8.0 
6.5 
7.7 
3.9 
6.7 
6.4 
2.4 

.9 
8.4 
1.5 

.8 
5.3 
1.0 
1.8 
2.8 
2.0 
1.8 
4.5 
2.4 
7.8 


Number. 


5.8 


65,197 

88,978 

116,015 

83,289 

10,945 

67,344 

136,427 

36,230 

207,328 

215,181 

45,090 

36,5«3 

405,035 

241,934 

72,420 

163,084 

44.302 

4,420 

4M 

538 

1,116 

178 

974 

568 

257 

8,249 

8.590 

3,567 

23,099 

11,794 

64,741 


2,721,091 
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BEOISTERED  LIVE  STOCK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DECEMBEB 

31,1903. 

A  census  of  improved  live  stock  has  been  frequently  suggested  as 
an  interesting  field  for  the  statistician  and  has  been  occasionally 
attempted  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  Census  without 
much  success.  Inquiries  frequently  come  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  regarding  the  number  of  registered  domestic  animals  in  the 
countr}^  and  to  secure  data  on  which  to  base  estimates  for  replies  to 
such'  questions  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
pedigree  record  associations  certified  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, asking  them  to  submit  estimates  of  the  number  of  males  and 
females  recorded  in  their  books  which  were  living  on  December  31, 
1903.  Their  replies  are  embodied  in  the  table  at  the  close  of  this 
article,  with  some  figures  from  the  latest  published  volumes  of  books 
of  records  in  cases  of  breeds  whose  associations  failed  to  respond.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  no  replies  were  received  in  several  instances. 

Using  the  figures  submitted  as  a  basis,  and  making  allowances^  for 
associations  and  breeds  from  which  reports  were  not  received  or  were 
not  complete,  the  proportion  of  domestic  animals  in  the  country  which 
are  registered  is  approximately  estimated  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Horses 0.94 

Dairy  cattle ^2.00 

Beef  ("other")  cattle 84 

Sheep 47 

Hogs 29 

In  general  terms  we  may  say  that  the  proportions  of  the  various 
classes  of  domestic  animals  which  are  registered  approach  2  per  cent 
for  dairy  cattle,  1  per  cent  in  the  case  of  horses  and  beef  cattle,  0.5 
per  cent  in  sheep,  and  0.3  per  cent  in  hogs.     In  the  Eastern  States 

a  Horses  allowed,  95,000;  beef  cattle,  15,000;  sheep,  70,000,  and  hogs,  20,000. 
These  estimates  were  made  by  taking  the  sum  of  registered  animals  for  which  esti- 
mates were  not  made  and  estimating  the  nmnber  of  living  animals  as  approximately 
one-half  of  the  total  number  registered  in  case  of  horses  and  beef  cattle  and  one-fourth 
in  that  of  sheep  and  hogs.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
estimates  generally  furnished  by  the  secretaries.  In  estimating  the  number  of  regis- 
tered beef  cattle  this  term  was  used  to  include  all  breeds  but  the  Ayrshire,  Dutch- 
Belted,  Guernsey,  Holstein-Friesion,  and  Jersey. 

«>  Estimate  of  Maj.  H.  E.  Alvord.    See  B.  A.  I.  Bui.  No.  55,  p.  13. 
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and  the  com  belt  the  actual  percentages  doubtless  exceed  these  consid- 
embly.  In  these  sections  and  in  some  parts  of  the  range  there  are 
also  many  cases  where  animals  are  practically  purebred  though  not 
eligible  to  record  for  various  reasons,  and  there  are  comparatively  few 
farms  in  these  localities  on  which  some  evidence  of  improved  blood 
may  not  be  seen. 

Using  the  proportions  in  the  table,  we  find  from  the  figures  of  the 
Twelfth  Census  the  following  as  the  approximate  number  of  regis- 
tered animals  living  on  December  31,  1903: 

Number. 

Horses 180,000 

Dairy  cattle 340,000 

Beef  (**other*»)  cattle 500,000 

Sheep 300,000 

Hogs 190,000 

These  figures  are  of  but  little  statistical  value,  but  they  have  some 
interest  for  the  stock  breeder  in  that  they  show  the  really  small  num- 
ber of  animals  which  can  be  drawn  upon  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
grades  of  the  different  breeds  are  not  considered  in  the  above  figures. 

The  acknowledgements  of  the  Bureau  are  due  those  secretaries  who 
furnished  estimates. 
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PEDIOBEE  BECORD  ASSOCIATIOKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Paragraph  473  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897  (amended  March  3, 
1903),  provides  that — 

Any  animal  inoiported  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  specially  for  breeding  pur- 
poses shall  be  admitted  free,  whether  intended  to  be  so  used  by  the  importer  him- 
self or  for  sale  for  such  purpose:  Provided,  That  no  such  animal  shall  be  admitted 
free  unless  purebred  of  a  recognized  breed  and  duly  registered  in  the  books  of 
record  established  for  that  breed:  And  provided  farther.  That  certificate  of  such  record 
and  of  the  pedigree  of  such  animal  shall  be  produced  and  submitted  to  the  custoois 
officer,  duly  authenticated  by  the  proper  custodian  of  such  book  of  record,  together 
with  the  affidavit  of  the  owner,  agent,  or  importer  that  such  animal  is  the  identical 
animal  described  in  said  certificate  of  record  and  pedigree:  And  provided  further, 
That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  and  certify  to  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Treasury  what  are  recognized  breeds  and  purebred  animals  under  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph. 

Accordingly  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  certified  a  large 
number  of  books  of  record  of  pedigrees  and  their  publishing  agencies. 
The  list  has  been  published  in  Circular  No.  51,  Division  of  Customs, 
Treasury  Department,  and  in  instructions  to  officers  of  the  customs. 
The  American  books  included  in  this  circular  and  the  ones  certified 
since  its  publication  (April  24,  1903)  are  given  below,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  associations  publishing, them  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  publishing  officer: 
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STATE  lilVE  STOCK  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATIONS,  a 


Name  of  organization. 

8ecretarj\ 

Nome. 

Address. 

Alabama  Stock  Breeders'  Association 

E.  A.  Bishop 

Talladega,  Ala. 

Arizona  Cattle  Growers'  Association 

Harry  Heffncr 

N.  A.  Chisholm 

Burton  C.  Patterson  .. 

Fred.  P.Johnson 

J.  A.  Hollomon 

H.M.McIntoshft 

Geo.Ketchum 

Albert  F.Judd 

M.Gwinn 

Pantano,  Ariz. 

California  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 

Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders'  Association 

Colorado  Cattle  and  Horse  Growers' Association. 

Southeastern  Stock  Growers'  Association 

Southwest  Georgia  Live  Stock  Association 

State  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 

Jacinto,  Cal. 
Torrington.Conn. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Albany,  Ga. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Hawaiian  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 

Idaho  Wool  Growers'  Association 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Inland  Registered  Stock  Breeders'  Association . . 

H.T.French 

Moscow,  Idaho. 

Wood  River  Cattle  Growers'  Association  of  Idaho . 
Illinois  Cattle  Breeders'  Association 

MertonOsbom 

O.H.SwIgart 

Hailey,  Idaho. 
Champaign,  111. 

Illinois  Cattle  Feeders'  Association 

Chas.F.MIlls 

SpringOeld,  HI. 

Illinois  Horse  Breeders'  Association 

George  Williams 

Fred  H.Rankin 

Eugene  ^Funk 

Cha8.F.Mill8 

Athens.  HI. 

Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 

Illinois  Sheep  Breeders*  Association 

Crbana,IU. 
Bloomlngton,  111. 

Illinois  Swine  Breeders'  Association 

Sprlngfleld,  m. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Indiana  Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. 
Indiana  Swine  Breeders'  Association 

J.  H.  Skinner 

W.R.MfdkIff-' 

Shelby  vllle,  Ind. 

Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association 

H.H.Keim 

Ladoga,  Ind. 

Iowa  Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 
Iowa  Com  and  Hog  Breeders*  Association 

W.J.Kennedy 

Geo.  8.  Prine 

Ames,  Iowa. 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Improved  Swine  Breeders'  Association 

H.  W.  Cheney 

Topeka,Kan8. 
Do. 

Kansas  Improved  Stock  Breeders'  Association. . . 

H.  A.  Heath 

Kentucky  Live  Stock  Breeden*'  Association 

Clarence  Sale 

Room  17,  Board  of   Trade 

Louisiana  Stock  Breeders'  Association 

W.  H.  Dalrymple 

J.  E.  Osborne 

Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Eastern  Horse  Breeders'  Association 

Calais,  Me. 

Massachusetts  Farmers  and  Cattle  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation. 
Minnesota  Live  Stock  Breeders*  Association 

J.  L.  Harrington 

Thos.  Shaw 

Lunenbui*g,  Mass. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 

Minnesota  Sheep  Breeders'  Association 

C.W.Glotfelter 

Charles  Kenning 

J.M.Aldrichc 

Geo.  B.Ellis 

Watervllle,  Minn. 

Minnesota  Swine  Breeders'  Association 

Southern  Live  Stock  Association 

Michigan  City,  MtsB. 

Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Missouri  State  Sheep  Breeders'  Association 

Central  Montana  Wool  Growers'  Association 

L.E.8hattuck 

A.  C.  Logan 

Springfield,  Mo. 
BUUng8,Mont. 

Montana  Registered  Cattle  Breeders'  Association 
North  Montana  Round-Up  Association 

John  W.  Pace 

Helena,  Mont. 

Roy  M.  Clary 

Conrad,  Mont. 

Northern  Montana  Wool  Growers'  Ai^ociation .. 

Wm.EwIng 

Great  Falls,  Mont 

Montana  Stock  Growers'  Association 

W.G.  Preultt 

426  Power  Block,  Helena, 

Mont. 
Osceola,  Nebr. 

Ogallala,  Nebr. 

Nebraska  Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders*  Asso- 
ciation. 
Nebraska  Stock  Growers'  Association 

O.E.  Mickey 

A.L.Searle 

State  Swine  Breeders'  Association 

A.T.Cole 

Beatrice,  Nebr. 

New  Mexico  Cattle  Growers'  Association 

W.  C.  Barnes 

Dorscy,N.Mex. 

New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders'  Association.... 
North  Dakota  Live  Stock  Association 

E.M.Berrhamc 

E.S.Delancey 

Hopewell  Center,  N.  Y. 
Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

a  This  ILst  excludes  associations  devoted  to  particular  breeds,  dairy  cattle,  dairying,  and  poultry. 

b  President. 

V*  Secretar>'-treasurer. 
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State  live  stock  breeders'  associations — CJontinued. 


Name  of  oi^granization. 

Secretary. 

Name. 

Address. 

Ohio  Hors©  Breeders*  Association 

Samuel  Taylor 

C.  8.  Plumb 

Grove  City,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dayton.  Ohio. 
Quaker  City,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Live  Stock  Association 

Ohio  Swine  Breeders'  Association 

Carl  Freigaua 

W.N.Cowden 

Ohio  Wool  Growers*  and  Sheep  Breeders'  Asso- 

ciation. 

Improved  Stock  Breeders*  Association  of  Okla- 

Emll Bracht 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

homa, 

Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Association 

W.E.  Bolton 

Woodward,  Okla. 

Oregon  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 

M.D.  Wisdom 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association . 

E.S.  Bayard 

East  End,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

South  Carolina  Live  Stock  Association 

G.KNesom 

Missouri  River  Stockmen's  Association 

John  Hayes 

Fort  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Northwest  Stock  Growers*  Association 

Geo.  W.  Ross 

Bellefourche,  S.  Dak. 

South  Dakota  improved  Live  Stock  and  Poultry 

Jas.  W.Wilson 

Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

Breeders'  Association. 

Western  South  Dakota  Live  Stock  Association... 

Frank  M. Stewart .... 

Buffalogap,  S.  Dak. 

Tennessee  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 

May  Overton  ft 

44  Arcade,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cattle  Raisers*  Association  of  Texas 

Jno.  T.  Lytle 

Port  Worth,  Tex. 

Cattle  Growers*  Association  of  Utah 

Wesley  K.Walton.... 
Fred. Jensen  ......... 

Murray,  Utah. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Utah. 

Mount  Pleasant  Wool  Growers'  Association 

Utah  Wool  Growers'  Association 

O.P.Hatch 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Washington  State  Live  Stock  Association 

Grant  C.  Copeland. . . . 

West  Virginia  Live  Stock  Association 

H.E.Williams 

Duo,  W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Grow^ 
ers'  Association. 

J.M.Bell 

Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 

Frank  W.Harding.... 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Sheep  Breeders'  Association 

do 

Do. 

Snake  River  Live  Stock  Association 

Harry  L.  Hays 

Dixon,  Wyo. 

Wyoming  Stock  Growers*  Association 

Alice  R.Smith 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

a  Deceased. 


b  President. 


THE  MOVEMENT  OF  IjIVE  STOCK. 

The  tables  which  follow  show  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  the 
different  classes  of  live  stock  at  the  stock  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  the  year  1903,  in  total  and  by  months.  The  returns  are  sub- 
stantially complete  for  all  the  cities  named,  with  the  one  or  two 
exceptions  noted,  in  which  cases  our  agents  found  it  impossible  to  get 
more  complete  figures.  The  totals  of  the  columns  must  not  be  taken 
as  representing  so  many  separate  animals,  because  there  are  of  neces- 
sity a  great  number  of  duplications;  receipts  at  one  city  will  appear 
later  in  the  arrivals  at  another  place,  and,  in  cases  of  long  journeys, 
possibly  a  third  or  fourth  registration  will  occur.  However,  the  fig- 
ures as  given  serve  to  show  the  extent  of  the  movement  of  stock  at 
each  of  the  centers,  and  also,  in  a  general  way,  the  local  consumption, 
including  the  packing,  which  may  be  seen  by  noting  the  difference' 
between  the  receipts  and  shipments. 
H.  Doc.  743,  58-2 36 
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In  addition  there  ivill  also  be  found  taMes  "givTiig  the  average 
weigirts  of  togs  at  leading  centers  for  a  series  of  years,  imd  also  state- 
ments of  the  range  and  average  prioes  of  the  diffesfeot^dftflflefi  of  cattle, 
^ogs,  sheep,  iuid  Jiuirses  at  Chicago  -and  Omaha. 

££ceipt8  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1901  io  19&L 


19Q1. 


Animals. 


Receipts.    Shij>mente. 


I    Number. 

Cattle I  10,807. 4W 

Calves I    1,104,«0 

Hogs j  84,464,424 

Sheep 16,808,068 

Horses  and  miilcs 696,997 


Total— . 


62,876,873 


Number. 
4,206,706 

216,821 
7, 621, 444 
5,«21,6B5 

628,592 


18^821,700 


IMQ2. 


Receipts.  IShlpmentK.    Receipts.  'Shipments. 


Number. 
11,896,926 

1,209,^96 

80,Q20,M6 

17,678,406 

616,840 


61,896,0U 


Number. 
4,788,991 

280,791 
7,270,807 
6,8M,290 

466,919 


19,680,228 


Number. 
12,170,273 

1,552,  M5 

81,132, 6M 

19,199,680 

015,749 


NutNbet . 
5.109.400 

89e,no 

7,778,795 

-6,838,498 

4»,Df4 


64,670,871  ,    22^062,896 
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An.  Rpt.  B.  a.  I.  1903.  PLATE  XXII. 


Fig.  1.— Lady  Holmes  and  Dick,  Jr.,  Sweepstakes  Champion  Angora  Goats,  1903. 


Fig.  2.— Delivering  Chopped  Alfalfa  into  a  Barn  by  Pipe. 
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BUBEAU   OF  AKIXAL   UfDU6TBT — 20tlh.  RSPC^CT. 


WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES  OF  UVE  STOCK. 

Average  weight  of  hogSy  in  pounds,  for  ten  years,  by  months,  at  leading  cities. 

CHICAGO. 


Month. 


I  I 

1903.    1902.  j  1901.    l»Oa    1899. 


January ,  208      208 

February 209  |    205 

March 215  i    216 

April.. 222      210 

May i  227 

June I  281 

July '  236 

August I  248 

September j  257 

October 241 

November 228 

December !  226 


Average  for  year I    226  1    216 


227 
224 
222 
226 
227 
231 
229 
238 
248 
236 
218 
202 


226 

'  22S' 
223 
228 

i  22f  ; 

;  23S 

'  246 
1 
247 

{  234 

246 

'  238 


2ltl 
2t9 
SS2 
231 
232 
236 
S$7 
244 
250 
240 
250 
243 


226      238       2S7 


hBim.    1S97.    1896. 


18S6.  j  UM. 


2» 

227; 

t29 

228 

22S 

22f 

232  . 

24:^' 

246 
236  ; 
235  I 


347  I 

238 

230 

•235 

237 

24D  , 

238  ^ 

249 

2S2 

244 

•252 

245 


289 
246 
243 
243 
249 
249 
253 
257 
242 
245 
2M 


'  228 ; 

'    220^ 
I    222 
226 
,    227  ■ 
!    2S5: 

!  ^'^ 

237 
•    242 
I    290^ 
,    241 
,    243 


I 


234       242  ,    246       230  , 


2U 
234 

232 
226 
227 
233 
226 
224 
232 
232 
•235 
229 
23(3 


January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December  . 


Average  for  year . 


KANSAS  CITY. 


224  ' 
2-20  ' 
218 
223  I 
215 
211  ; 
213  ' 
216  I 
•232 
223  ! 
211 
220 


172 
176 
188  ■ 
194  ' 
196  * 
198 
205  \ 
209  ' 
208 
217 
223 
224 


213 

210  : 

207 

207 

21§  . 

205 

187 

187 

185 

199 

179 

173 


218   200   197 


Me  ' 

216 

21B  , 

207 

210 

208 

207 

209 

21S| 

218 

218' 

909 

2U8! 

211 

219  . 

211 

214 

211 

218, 

215 

216  , 

238 

218 

222 

215  j 

213 

218 

212 

211 

209 

209  ' 

218  ! 

217 


224 
225 
216 
216 
217 
220 
219 


219   217  I 
218   218 


215 
211 
208  I 


2K) 

221  I 
217 


2» 
281 
282 
226 
222 
2S1  . 
214 
216 
226 
229  : 
288  ^ 
282  : 


2M 
213 
213 
218 
211 
212 
213 
209 
212 
220 
227 
235 


213   218   227  !  216 


220 
216 
211 
212 
209 
215 
199 
208 
208 
220 
221 

215 


SIOUX  CITV. 


January  . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December . 


Average  for  year . 


217  . 
219  ' 
217 
235 
237 
243 
248 
•261 
274  ' 
278  I 
274, 
265  , 


226 
222 
•229 
231 
238 
240 
242 
253 
261 
260 
263 
233 


247  I  241 


24M 
239 
23S 
248 
241 
246 
248 
251 
262 
268 
268 
231 


249 


254 
200 
243 
244 
244 
•244 
242 
237 
267 
274 
280 
266 


257 
260 
268 
268 
264 
260 
260 
275 
291 
296 
280 


288 


-- 


272 


278 
262 
254 
268 
255 
282 
286 
209 
286 
292 
296 
299 


271 


281  , 

264 

264  ' 

268 

249 

261 

264 

261 

267 

271 

269 

274 

270  1 

270 

'ni  1 

0«7 

274 

281 


280 


as 


261 


285 


274 


192 
190 
fOO 
210 
219 
226 
2^ 
236 
237 
233 
260 
266 


224 
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Avera^  %DeighL  -of  hogs,  m  peunda,  for  ten  yearv,  by  mendia,  at  ieadmg  cities — Contmved. 

OMAHA. 


Month. 


JanBttTf . . . 
Tebnwry . . 

Vovrb 

April 

M«y 

June 

#iily 

Augwt  .... 
September . 

October 

Korember . 
December . 


1903.  1902.  1901.  1900.  1899.  1896.  1897.  1896.  ,  1895.  1894. 


Average  for  year 256   286   285   248 


242 
235 
936 
347 
MB 
258 
254 
9» 
278 
278 
266 
265 


209 
211 
220 
228 
280 
882 
283 


231 
282 
282 
284 
212 
281 


242  ;  ^6 

283  I  -MB 

289  2&0 

262  285 

286  212 


257 
287 
248 
286 
237 
239 
234 
239 
■249 
245 
268 


262 
2« 
247 
247 

251 
250 
248 
246 
256 
259 
270 
268 


287 
268 
160 
260 
257 
260 
263 
259 
2G5 
274 
279 
274 


254   266   276 


275 
209 
269 
269 
271 
222 
269 
270 
274 
286 
290 
299 


275 
268 
261 
262 
268 
273 
272 
272 
282 
288 
289 
291 


275 


194 
199 
211 
217 
217 
222 
226 
219 
238 
246 
261 
269 


227 


259 


242 

a<o 


ao6 

196 
210 
«19 
igf7 


227 


DENVER. 


Jannorv -. 

228 
232 
238 
237 
240 
255 
249 
256 
261 
279 
205 
262 

214 
213 
220 
209 
223 
282 
235 
283 
288 
282 
228 
240 

211 
210 
181 
201 
240 
213 
195 
212 
218 
235 
227 
218 

229 
218 
204 
214 
216 
2U 
2U 
221 
234 
227 
226 
225 

238 
235 
235 
232 
247 
225 
214 
229 
239 
236 
247 
248 

257 
235 
223 
238 
231 
245 
236 
247 
258 
253 
246 
249 

240 
249 
220 
235 
241 
227 
292 
307 
252 
268 
226 
250 

rebruary ^ « 

March 

j^pril               .    ..            , 

May       ..    ^ 

June..,....- 

July 

* 

AugUHt 

Sentember.                      ................ 

■Ootober.... 

November 

Deoember . — , 

Averasre  for  vear  ................ 

245 

225 

213 

m 

285 

248 

i250 
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BUBEAU   OF   ANIMAL  INDUSTBY — 20th  EEPOBT. 


Range  of  prices j  per  hundredweight,  of  cattie  at  Chicago  and  Omaha  in  1903,  by  month$y 
and  annual  range  at  Chicago  since  1892, 


CHICAGO. 


Month. 


Native  steers 
(1.600-1,800 
pounds). 


Native  steers 

(1,200-1,600 

pounds). 


Poor  to  choice 

cows  and 

heifers. 


Native  stock- 
ers  and  feed- 
ers. 


Texas  and 
Western 
steers. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Annual  range 

1903 

1902 

1901 

'    1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

,     1896 

1896 

1894 

1893 

1892 


$4.60  to 
4.30  to 
4.60  to 
4.80  to 
4.60  to 
4.70  to 
4.70  to 
4.70  to 
4.70  to 
4.66  to 
4.80  to 
4.10  to 


t6.76 
6.16 
6.75 
6.65 
6.60 
5.60 
6.66 
6.00 
6.10 
6.90 
6.76 
7.''65 


13.75 
8.60 
4.00 
4.20 
4.10 
4.25 
4.80 
4.00 
3.75 
3.75 
3.35 
3.35 


to  16. 85 
to  6.00 
6.75 
6.80 
6.65 
5.66 
5.60 
6.10 
6.15 
6.00 
6.85 


toa8.35 


13.25 
3.60 
8.60 
3.40 
3.70 
8.60 
8.25 
3.60 
3.40 
8.25 
2.60 
2.60 


to  95.35 
to  4.75 
5.16 
6.40 
5.25 
5.20 
5.60 
6.35 
5.60 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 


4.10  to    7.55 
4.25tobl4.50 

4.75  to  9.80 
4.70tocl5.60 
4.60  to  8.50 
4.10  to 
4.00  to 
3.40  to 
3.60  to 
8.00  to 
4.00  to 

3.76  to 


6.26 
6.00 
6.50 
6.60 
6.60 
6.75 
7.00 


3.36  toa8.36 
3. 60  to  9. 00 
3.60  to  12.00 
3.90  to  11.00 
4.00  to  8.25 
3.80  to 
8.36  to 
2.90  to 
2.90  to 
2.90  to 
2.90  to  6.60 
2.86  to    6.35 


6.15 
6.00 
6.25 
6.40 
6.00 


2.50  to 
3.35  to 
2.00  to 
1.75  to 
2. 00  to 
2.00  to 
1.75  to 
1.75  to 
2.00  to 
1.75  to 
2.00  to 
1.85  to 


6.50 
8.25 
8.00 
6.00 
6.85 
5.40 
6.40 
4.40 
5.75 
4.40 
6.00 
4.00 


$2.00  to 
2.35  to 
2.50  to 
2.60  to 
2.60  to 
2.25  to 
2.25  to 
2.15  to 
2.00  to 

1.65  to 
1.50  to 
1.50  to 

1.50  to 
1.90  to 

1.66  to 
2. 10  to 
2.50  to 
2,50  to 
2.40  to 
2.20  to 
2.25  to 
2.00  to 
2.25  to 
2.00  to 


$4.75 
4.75 
5.15 
6.20 
6.20 
5.00 
4.65 
4.35 
4.40 
4.25 
4.40 
4.20 

5.20 
6.00 
5.15 
5.25 
5.40 
5.40 
4.75 
4.10 
5.16 
4.15 
4.90 
4.10 


$3.60 
2.95 
3.76 
8.75 
3.15 
3.15 
2,76 
2.76 
2.65 
2.85 
2,66 
3.65 


to  $4.75 

to  4.35 

to  4.65 

to  5.10 

to  4.80 

to  4.TO 

to  5,10 

to  5.00 

to  4.70 

to  4.25 

to  8.66 

to  4,00 


2, 55  to 
2,55  to 
2.75  to 
8,00  to 
8.10  to 
3.15  to 
2.75  to 
2,10  to 
2.^  to 
2.60  to 
8,50  to 
1.50  to 


5.10 
7.65 
6.75 
6.90 
6.76 
5.40 
4.90 
6.50 
5.75 
5.00 
6.00 
5.25 


a  The  top  price,  $8.86,  was  attained  by  one  load  of  yearling  Hereford  steers,  averaging  1,099  pounds. 
bOne  load  of  Aberdeen- Angus  steers,  averaging  1,510  pounds,  sold  at  $14.60. 
e  Fifteen  Aberdeen- Angus  steers,  averaging  1,492  pounds,  sold  at  $15.60. 

OMAHA. 


Month. 


Native  beeves.    Native  comts. 


Stockers  and 
feeders. 


Western  steers.  Western  cows. 


January . . . 
February., 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October  ... 
November. 
December. 


$3.85  to 
3.15  to 
3.45  to 
8.20  to 
3.86  to 
3.75  to 
3.65  to 
3.85  to 
3.60  to 
3.90  to 
3.00  to 
2.65  to 


$6.10 
5.15 
5.35 
6.25 
5.10 
6.80 
6.85 
6.75 
6.76 
6.60 
5.30 
5.30 


$2.25  to 
2.20  to 
2.25  to 
2.50  to 
2.40  to 
2.10  to 

2.25  to 
2.00  to 
1.90  to 

1.26  to 
1.55  to 
1.70  to 


$4.20 
4.20 
4.50 
4.95 
4.56 
4.76 
4.60 
4.80 
4.10 
4.30 
8.65 
3.65 


$2.45 
2.65 
2.60 
2.75 
8.25 
8.00 
2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.45 
2.60 


to  $4.50 
to  4.60 
4.80 
5.00 
4.90 
4.70 
4.25 
4.00 
4.30 
4.10 
4.15 
8.85 


$3.60  to  $4.10 
4.00  to  4.66 


$2,25  to  $3.55 


4.00  to 
8.50  to 
3.25  to 
Z26  to 
2.35  to 
2.60  to 
2,40  to 


4.40 
4.30 
4.50 
4.35 
4.50 
4.f0 
4.00 


2.25  to 
2.35  to 
1.70  to 
1.80  to 
1.40  to 
1.65  to 
1.85  to 


2.85 
4.20 
8.50 
3.20 
3.40 
3.15 
3.15 
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Bange  of  pricts,  per  hundrediveightj  of  hogs  at  Chicago  and  Omaha  in  1908,  by  manthSf 
and  annual  range  at  Chicago  since  1892. 


CHICAGO. 


Month. 


January  

Febraary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  — 

October 

November 

December 

Annual  range: 

1908 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1896 

1894 

1893 

1892 


Heavy  pack- 
ing (260-600 
pounds). 


96. 00  to 
7. 00  to 
7. 00  to 
6. 75  to 
5. 65  to 
5. 50  to 
4. 50  to 
4. 40  to 
4. 85  to 
4. 60  to 
S.85to 
4. 10  to 

3. 85  to 
5. 70  to 
4. 80  to 
4. 16  to 
3. 33  to 
8. 10  to 
3. 00  to 
2. 40  to 
8. 20  to 
3. 90  to 
8. 80  to 
8. 70  to 


17.10 
7.65 
7.87i 
7.65 
7.16 
6.45 
5.90 
6.86 
6.35 
6.30 
5.40 
4.90 

7.874 

8.25 

7.87i 

5.85 

4.95 

4.80 

4.45 

4.45 

6.45 

6.75 

8.75 

7.90 


Mixed  pack- 
ing (200-260 
pounds). 


$5. 80  to 
6. 20  to 
6.a'>to 
6. 60  to 
6. 60  to 

6. 65  to 
4. 90  to 
4. 80  to 
6. 20  to 
4. 76  to 
8. 90  to 
4. 10  to 

3. 90  to' 

6. 66  to 
4. 85  to 
4. 15  to 
8. 40  to 
3. 10  to 
3. 20  to 
2. 75  to 
3. 26  to 
8. 90  to 
4. 26  to 
3. 60  to 


$7.00 
7.40 
7.80 
7.65 
7.12*1 
6.40  ' 
6.00 
6.05 
6.45 
6.50 
5.50 
4.90 


8.20 
7.80 
6.82i 
5.00 
4.70 
4.50 
4.45 
6.65 
6.65 
8.65 
6.86 


Light  bacon 
T15O-200 
pounds). 

•6. 56  to  16. 80 

6.95to  7.15 

6. 46  to  7.50 

6.55  to  7.40 

6.36 to  6.95 

6. 46  to  6.25 

6.1510  6.10 

6. 00  to  6.20 

5.65 to  6.40 

4. 75  to  6.60 

3. 90  to  5.45 

4.00  to  4.771 


3. 90  to 
6. 40  to 
4. 76  to 
4. 10  to 
3. 30  to 
3. 10  to 
3. 20  to 
2. 80  to 
3. 25  to 
8. 50  to 
4. 40  to 
8. 60  to 


7.70 
7.96 
7.20 
5.75 
5.00 
4.65 
4.65 
4.45 
5.70 
6.46 
8.59 
6.85 


OMAHA. 


Month. 


January  .. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . .  * 
November 
December. 


Heavy  pack- 
ing (275-600 
pounds). 


$6.25  to $6.85 

6.70   to  7.20 

7.00   to  7.66 

6.80   to  7.40 

5.70   to  6.90 

5.574  to  6.20 

4.90   to  5.65 

4. 924  to  6.50 

6.06   to  5.80 

4.80   to  6.724 

4.10   to  5.00 

4.20  to  4.70 


Mixed  pack- 
ing (280-270 
pounds). 


$6.80   to $6. 76 

6.65   to  7.05 

6.95   to  7.45 

6.76   to  7.80 

6.674  to  6.86 

6.55   to  6.10 

4.924  to  5.60 

4.974  to  6.60 

6.20   to  5.85 

6.00   to  5.724 

4.16   to  6.05 

4.25   to  4.60 


Light  bacon 
(150-226 
pounds). 


$6. 00  to  $6. 70 

6. 35  to  7.05 

6. 75  to  7.40 

6.60  to  7.25 

6. 50  to  6.76 

6.60  to  6.05 

4. 96  to  5.621 

5. 00 to  5.80 

6. 15  to  6.00 
5. 06  to  5.86 
4. 15 to  5.26 

4. 16  to  4.621 
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JSange  of  priest,  per  huudredweighl,  of  theep  at  Chicago  and  Omaha  in  190S,  hp  wnrnths, 
nnd  annual  range  ai  Chicago  mtee  iS9i. 


CHICAGO. 


Month. 


Janoaijr 

FebruM]r 

Maifh 

AiMil 

M^ 

/«Be 

July 

All^UBt 

September 

October 

KoTcmber 

December 

Annual  range: 

1908 

1902 , 

1901 

1900 

law 

1888 

1807 

1808 , 

18» 

1804 

189» 

1802 , 


iiative  sheep 
(60-140 
pounds). 


ILdO 
2.00 
£.00 
2.25 
LOO 
2.00 
LSO 
1.50 
l.dO 
LftO 
L25 
1.50 

L25 
1.25 
L40 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 
1.25 
LOO 
L25 
LOO 
LdO 
2.25 


to  $5. 25 
to  5.76 
to  7.00 
to  7.00 
to  6.25 
to  6.00 
to  4.75 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.35 
4.25 


to  7.00 
to  6.50 
to  5.25 
to  6.50 
to  5.65 
5.25 
5.25 
4.60 
5.50 
5.40 
6.25 
6.90 


Native  year- 
lings and 
lambs. 


7.85 
8.00 
7.50 
7.50 


$3. 00  to  16. 40 

3.00  to   7.25 
a3.25to 
a8.50to 
«2.75to 

3. 00  to 

2. 75  to   6.70 

3.00  to   6.25 

2.50to 

2. 75  to 

2.50  to 

2.60to 


We«tem  sheep 
< 70-140 
pounds). 


Western  and 

Mexican 

lamb8. 


6.15 
6.00 
5.85 
7.00 


S2. 50  to  15. 25 

2. 75  to  5.70 

2. 75  to  7.00 

2. 60  to  6.90 

2. 40  to  5.95 

2.50to  5.90 

2.50  to  5.25 

2.00to  4.00 

2.00  to  4.25 

2.00to  4.00 

2. 00  to  4.00 

2. 00 to  4.25 


2. 50  to 
2.00to 
2. 00  to 
3. 00  to 
8. 50  to 
3. 50  to 
3. 00  to 
2. 75  to 
2. 25  to 
2.00to 
2. 25  to 
3. 00  to 


8.00 
7.25 
6.25 
7.60 
7.46 
7.10 
6.40 
6.50 
6.35 
6.00 
7.65 
8.25 


2.00to 
L25to 
L50to 
3. 00  to 
2,50to 
8. 00  to 
2.15to 
2. 15  to 
2.60to 
2.00to 
2.50to 
3. 00  to 


7.00 
6.30 
6.25 
6.50 
6.55 
5.25 
5.35 
4.30 
5.35 
6.40 
6.45 
6.75 


|3.00  4o«6.S& 

8.50to   7.t6 

a4.00to   7.95 

04.00  to    7.00 

a3.75to   7.«5 

2. 75  to   7.iO 

2.75to  6.25 

3.25  to  ik75 

S.Oeto   &S0 

3.00to  icfO 

2.50  to  &40 

2.Mto  «.25 


2.50to 
2.501O 
2. 75  to 
4. 00  to 
4. 00  to 
3.75to 
3.50to 
3.50to 
3. 00  to 
2.5010 
2. 25  to 
3. 50  to 


7.90 
7.60 
6.90 
7.60 
7.00 
6.75 
7.25 
6.25 
6.00 
5.80 
6.75 
7.25 


a  Spring  Iambs  sold  during  1903  as  high  as  $13.  with  many  at  97.50  to  $10. 
OMAHA. 


Month. 


Native  sheep.    Native  lambs,  i  Western  sheep.  Western  lam  bo. 


January . . , 
February . , 

March 

April 

May , 

June , 

July 

August 

September, 
October... 
November 
December 


$3. 60  to  $5. 40 
4. 50  to  5.80 
4. 60  to  6.75 
4. 50  to  6,75 
4.00  to  5.50 
3. 60  to  5.50 
3.00  to  4.50 
3. 00  to  4.00 
3.50 
3.55 
3.25  to  4.00 
3.25  to   4.40 


$3. 75  to  $6. 00  1. 

4.00  to  6.60  I. 

5.40to  7.35    . 

aS.OOto  7.50    . 

4.50to  7.00  j. 

4. 50  to  6. 50  I 

5. 00  to  5.75I 


5. 00  to  5.50 

4.00  to  5.00 

3.50  to  5.00 

4.00to  5.65 


1 


$2.50to$i.50 

2. 75  to  4.00 

2.25to  4.00  ' 

2.50  to  8.80 

2.50  to  3.75 

2.25  to  8.65  1 

2. 10  to  3.50^ 


$5. 00  to  $5. 25 

4.00  to  6.60 

3.50  to  S.SO 

3. 90  to  5.00 

3. 50  to  4.ao 

3.50to  4.75 

8. 60  to  4.15 


a  Spring  lambs  (April),  $12. 
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Range  and  average'price  of  horses  at  Chicago  and  Omaha  in  1908^  by  monthly  and  annual 
average  at  Chicago  since  1900. 

CHICAGO. 


Month. 


January  

FebnMtfy 

Uarcli 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Deccmik&r  — 

ASAMal  AY  CI 

not 

1902 

IWl 

1900 


Draft 
horses. 

9165 
170 
180 
IM 
175 
175 
170 
170 
165 
W5 
170 
180 


171 
166 
157 
1^ 


Carriage 
teams. 


$425 
ttO 
495 
4B0 
480 
470 
465 

4m 

430 
430 
425 
425 


Drivers. 

General 
use. 

$145 

$120 

159 

ld» 

156* 

130 

166 

190 

155 

125 

m 

125 

145 

120 

Itf 

19 

145 

120 

150 

115 

150 

115 

Bussersand! 
trammers,  i 


Saddlers. 


Southern 
chunks. 


115 


$130  I 
MA 
145  j 
145  I 
145  ' 

140 : 

140  I 

140  I 

140 

140 

140 

140 


4a5  I 

490  I 

40»l 
410  i 


160 
145  I 
187  \ 
140 


122 

141 

1S6 

117  1 

185 

1^1 

m. 

m^ 

147 

105 

115 

ISO 

$155 
165 
175 
175 
170 
165 
155 
150 
145 
140 
140 
140 


$65 
70 
70 
70 
65 
60 
60 
60 
60 
55 
65 
65 


C2 
67 
52 
50 


OMASA. 


Month. 


Draft 
horses. 


January $90  to  $175 

Februar>' |    95  to    185 

March ttOto  210 

April ilOOto  250 

May noto  280 

June. -j   90to  290 

July '   90  to    175 

August j   90  to  175 

Septeminr '   96  to  17ft 

Octtsber lOOU   MO 

November '    90  to    160 

December I  100  to   185 


teams. 


Drivci*. 


$200  to  $350 

200to  360 

«ite  400 

200to  500 

260to  550 

SODto  4fiO 

aOOto  400 

2U)to  4ao 

2iSto  960 

ante  435 

225  to  870 

200  to  375 


tag  to  $225 

95to  225 

1004O  230 

100  to  250 

100  to  350 

IDOto  375 

75  to  275 

75to  220 

«5to  990 

90  to  215 

lOOto  ^25 

100  to  800 


Oenerad 
use. 


Chunks.    I  Western.   '  Southeni. 


$50tt>$80 
60  to  100 
60  to  110 
60  to  110 
65  to  105 
65  to  100 
fiOto  80 
49to  90 
49  ID  60 
40  to  80 
45  to  85 
45  to   85 


$70  to  $120  ,  $10    to  $50 


70  to  120 

80  to  130 

80  to  140 

80  to  140 

75  to  120 

60  to  110 

60to  llA 

i&to  119 

65  to  110 

65  to  120 

70  to  125 


10  to  50  i 
10  to  50  I 
10  to  50  I 
121  to  60  I 
12i  to  65  ! 
19  to  «5  j 
19  to  90 
K)  tolOP  I 
10  to  100  ■ 
10  to  80  I 
12i  to    GO  ' 


$35  to  S70 

35  to  76 

35  to  70 

30to  65 
20  to 
15  to 

15  to 

16  to  45 
1ft  to  45 
20  to  45 
20  to  60 
20  to  60 


65 
40 
45 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY  ISSUED  IN  1903. 


(AMENDMENT  NO.  8  TO  B.  A.  I.  OBDEB  NO.  88.) 

Be^olations  for  the  Inspection  of  Live  Stock  and  Their  Products. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agbicultube, 

Office  of  the  Sbcbetabt, 
WdsMitffton,  D.  C,  December  tl,  1903. 
It  is  hereby  ordered,  That  section  4  of  the  Regulations  for  the  inspection  of  live  stock  and  their  prod- 
ucts, issued  under  date  of  March  15, 1899  (B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  83),  be,  and  is  hereby,  amended  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  sentence  to  paragraph  (b)  of  that  section: 

The  slaughtering  of  animals  shall  be  conducted  on  week  days  only,  and  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m. 
and  7  p.  m.,  unless  permission  is  obtained  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  special 
cases  to  slaughter  at  other  times. 

Jambs  Wilson,  Secretary. 


(Amendment  No.  4  to  B.  A.  I.  Obdbr  No.  99.) 

Quarantine  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  other  Buminants,  and  Swine  in  the  New 

England  States. 

U.  8.  Department  of  Aorictltubb, 

Office  of  the  8ecretabt, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jantiary  f5,  1909. 
It  it  herd>y  ordered.  That  sheep  and  lambs  may  be  shipped  from  the  State  of  Vermont  into  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  for  immediate  slaughter,  in  cases  where  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
decides  that  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  and  that  such  shipments  shall  be  made  in  scaled  cars,  after 
inspection  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  upon  permit  Issued  by  him. 
The  order  of  November  27, 1902  (B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  99),  is  amended  in  accordance  herewith. 

J.  H.  Bbioham,  Acting  Secretary. 


(Amendment  No.  5  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  99.) 

Quarantine  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  other  BuminantA,  and  Swine  in  the  New 

England  States. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Aqriculturb, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  f,  1903. 
H  is  hereby  ordered.  That  animals  may  be  shipped  from  the  State  of  Vermont  into  the  State  of  Maasa- 
chusetts  for  immediate  slaughter  at  Boston  (including  Brighton)  and  Somenrille:  Provided,  That 
they  shall  not  be  unloaded  en  route  nor  at  any  public  stock  yard,  nor  be  driven  over  any  streets,  but 
shall  be  taken  by  rail  to  an  abattoir  where  inspection  is  maintained  by  this  Department.  The  order 
of  January  28, 1903  (Amendment  No.  4  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  99),  is  hereby  revoked. 

It  is  further  ordered.  That  the  hides,  skins,  hair,  horns,  and  hoofs  of  ruminants  and  swine  mas^ 
taken  out  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  subject  only  to  the  regulations  of  the  States  to  which  they  are 
destined. 

The  order  of  November  27, 1902  (B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  99),  and  the  order  of  December  18, 1902  (Amend- 
ment No.  2  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  99),  are  amended  in  accordance  herewith. 

J.  H.  Brioham,  Acting  Secretary, 
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(Amendment  No.  6  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  99.) 

Removal  of  Quarantine  upon  Buminants  and  Swine  in  the  State  of  Bhode 

Island. 

U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Waghington,  D.  C,  Kay  9, 1903. 
miereas  All  animals  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  premises  occupied  by  them  have  been  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  it  appears  that 
the  contagion  of  this  disease  is  eradicated. 

It  U  hertby  ordered.  That  the  quarantine  upon  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants  and  swine  in 
Rhode  Island,  imposed  by  the  order  of  November  27, 1902  (B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  99),  be  removed,  and  said 
animals  and  their  products  may  be  shipped  or  otherwise  moved  from  that  State  without  restrictions 
other  than  may  be  imposed  by  the  authorities  of  the  States  to  which  said  animals  w  products  are. 
destined. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


(Amendment  No.  10  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  101.) 

Begulations  Concerning^  Cattle  Transportation— Moving  Cattle  from  Two 
Northern  Tiers  of  Counties  in  Arkansas. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  It,  1905. 
It  U  herd>y  ordered,  That  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  101,  dated  December  26, 1902,  be  amended  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  shipment  of  cattle  for  purposes  other  than  immediate  slaughter  from  the  two  northern  tiers 
of  counties  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  into  the  nonlnfected  area:  Provided,  That  said  cattle  have 
remained  in  the  above-described  counties  since  January  1  of  this  year  and  have  been  inspected  by 
officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  and  found  to  be  free  of  splenetic,  or 
Texas,  fever,  and  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  thereof;  that  proper  facilities  have  been 
afforded  for  making  such  inspection;  and  that  after  inspection  the  cattle  shall  be  shipped  without 
delay  and  without  exposure  to  the  infection  of  splenetic,  or  Texas,  fever. 

Provided  further.  That  no  cattle  shall  be  allowed  shipment  under  this  order  unless  accompanied  by 

a  written  permit  issued  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  nor  shall  such  cattle  be 

taken  into  any  State  or  Territory  contrary  to  the  local  regulations;  and  said  permission  will  be  granted 

only  for  cattle  which  are  to  remain  within  the  State  to  which  destined  for  three  months  after  arrival. 

This  order  to  remain  in  force  until  April  1, 1903. 

Jambs  Wilson,  Secretary. 


(Amendment  No.  11  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  101.) 

Regulations  Concerning  Cattle  Transportation — ^Permitting  Movement  of 
Cattle  from  Part  of  Ponca  Indian  Reservation. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
WathingUm,  D.  C,  February  tl,  1903. 

It  t8  hereby  ordered.  That  section  8  of  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  101,  dated  December  26, 1902,  be  amended  so 
as  to  permit  the  shipment  of  cattle  for  other  purposes  than  immediate  slaughter  to  points  in  the 
nonlnfected  area  from  that  portion  of  the  Ponca  Indian  Reservation,  Oklahoma,  east  of  the  right  of 
way  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the 
Arkansas  River  and  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  River:  Provided,  That  said  cattle  have  been  kept 
in  the  above-described  area  since  January  1, 1903,  and  have  been  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  and  found  free  of  splenetic,  or  Texas,  fever  and  not  to  have 
been  exposed  to  the  contagion  thereof. 

And  provided  further.  That  no  cattle  shall  be  allowed  shipment  from  this  area  unless  accompanied 

by  a  written  permit  issued  by  an  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  all  such  cattle* shall 

be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State  to  which  destined.    The  cars  in  which  such  cattle^ 

are 'shipped  must  be  free  from  infection  and  satisfactory  to  the  officer  supervising  the  shipment. 

This  order  to  terminate  April  30, 1903. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 
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(a  A.  1.  o&BtsB  No.  in.) 

Traiuiporteaioa  of  Horses  Affiftetod  ^wiOa.  MftJadw  du  Ooit. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  tO,  190$. 
To  the  managen  tntd  agents  qf  railroads  and  tran^portntion  companies,  stockmen,  and  others  m  the  Staiet 

of  Bowtk  Dakota  and  IC^m^ka: 

In  accorchmce  with  sec.  7  of  lh«  act  of  Cuagieaa  upprored  M«r  29, 18M,  «iitf6«d  ^An  ^ct  for  the 
estaMiiAiment  of  n  Bureau  of  Avtmal  Indmtty,  to  prercat  the  cxpoitatStni,  of  lUseued  tttUSc,  tmtf  to 
provide  means  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  plemoiMietunoiria  and  ether  eontagiottg  fit- 
eases  among  domestic  animals,"  and  with  the  act  of  Congress  approred  ftme  S«  mat,  middng  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  AgricnKnre  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  SO,  DN,  ym  are  berc^y 
notified  that  an  Infections  Tenereai  disease,  kxHrvm  as  maladie  dn  e^M  el  horses,  exhAs  among  the 
horses  in  the  cotmties  of  Dawes,  Boxhntte,  Sheridan,  and  Cherry,  te  the  Btalie<rf  K<bBMltft,ftiid  In  the 
Pine  Ridge  and  £osebud  Indian  reservations  and  the  counties  of  Custer  and  Fall  River,  in  the  9tate 
of  South  Dakota. 

It  is  a  violation  of  law  to  receive  for  traBsportatlon  or  to  transport  any  horses  affected  with  said 
disease  from  one  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  into  another  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  to  deliver  for  such  tians]>ortation  any  horses  knowing  them  to  be  affected 
with  said  disease,  or  to  drive  on  foot  or  transport  In  private  conveyance  from  one  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  into  another  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Ooiumbia  any  hoiaet 
knowing  them  to  be  affected  with  the  said  disease.  In  order  to  effectually  accomplish  the  object  of 
the  above-named  laws  and  to  prerent  the  disseminatioti  of  aald  diaeaae  and  toaid  in  its  extermination. 

It  is  hcrd)y  ordered,  That  no  horses  shall  be  offered  for  shipment  or  be  transported,  or  driven,  or 
trailed,  or  otherwise  removed  from  any  of  the  above-named  coimties  or  reservations  unless  they 
shall  have  been  Inspected  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  inspection  issued  by  said  inspector.  The  owners  or  shippen 
for  whom  the  inspection  is  made  shall  provide  snch  facilities  and  render  such  aarfstaace  as  may  be 
required  by  the  inspector. 

All  persons  engaged  in  raising  horses,  or  hi  dealing  in  or  in  driving  or  lAiipidDg  horses,  and  all 
transportation  companies  are  requested  to  cooperate  with  this  DQ)artment  hi  enforcing  the  law  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  said  disease.  Inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  industry  are  directed  to 
report  all  violations  of  this  order  which  come  to  their  attention. 

J.  H.  BRKniAM.  Aeting  SerrOofy. 


{AMBWPIIEWT  No.   1  TO  B.  A.  I.  OSDBB  So.  Ittt.) 

TrflAsportfttiQa  of  Homes  in  Certain  Counties  o^  Nebraska,  South  TWilrota, 
and  the  Pine  Bidg^e  and  Bosebud  Tfidisn  Beserrvtioiuu 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Scptemher  15,  190S. 
It  is  hereby  ordered.  That  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  102,  dated  January  20, 1908,  be  so  amended  as  to  permit 
the  shipment  of  horses  from  the  county  of  Boxbutte,  a«d  portiomi  of  the  counties  of  Dawes,  Sheridan, 
and  Cherry,  lying  south  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  (formerly  Fremont,  Elkhom  and 
Missouri  Valley  Railroad),  without  inspection  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
this  Department:  Pro^fided,  ThsX  the  said  horses,  being  ^therstallio&a  or  nana,  have  not  been  north 
of  the  above  railroad  in  the  counties  of  Dawes,  Sheridan,  and  Cherry,  State  of  Nebraska,  or  into  the 
Pine  Ridge  or  Rosebud  Indian  Reservations,  or  the  counties  of  Custer  and  Fall  River,  S.  Dak.,  since 
May  Ist  of  this  year;  and  that  the  rcvStrictions  impased  by  this  Department  upon  the  movement  of 
horses  from  the  above-named  territory,  except  as  herein  provided,  are  hereby  removed. 

J.  H.  BmHASf,  AiUng  Seer^kxry. 


,  (B.  A.  L  OsDn  No.  lOS.) 

Quarantine  of  Cattle,  Sheep,   and  Other  Rununants,   and  Swine  in  the 
State  of  Jffew  Hampshire. 

U.  8.  DEPARTMEirr  of  AofticcrLTntE, 

Office  of  thb  Bscketaxt, 

WaiMn0im,  D.  C,  M»rh  7,  190$. 
To  the  vianst^fers  mid  agents  (if  railroads  and  transportaHou  compojiies  qffhe  United  States,  stodimen^  and 
otiters: 

In  punaanee  of  section  7  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29, 1884,  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  diseased  cattle,  and  to 
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prov^ide  mnuu  for  the  BuppgMfciep  and  extirpation  of  plexao-pQeamoaia  and  other  coittectoas  diseases 
amffi^r  domettlc  animalB,"  a&d  of  ihe  act  of  Cootnm  approTed  June  a.  1902,  wkoking  apptopriatioiis 
fer  the  fiaoal  fear  eKdinv  June  30. 1608,  and  af  the  act  of  CSonrnn  •.p^mvod.  Febnuuy  2,  IMS,  entitled 
*'An  act  to  enable  the  SeeBetezyof  Agxievlture  to  nwm  «afictaaii3r soiipreflB  and  pierent  the  ^vread  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  live  stock  and  for  other  purposes,"  notice  is  hereAiy  given  tbat 
a  contagtoiM  aaid  inleetiaus  disease,  known  as  foot-and-mouth  disease,  exists  among  animals  In  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  that  the  cattle,  «h6ep,  and  other  ruminants,  and  swine  in  said  State 
have  been  expowd  to  the  contagion  of  said  disease:  Therefore, 

It  i9  hereby  ordered.  That  to  prevent  tiie  spread  of  aaid  disease  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
Into  other  States  or  foreign  countries,  and  to  aid  in  its  eradication,  no  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  ruml- 
Bftttta,  orairine  ahall  he  sored  or  he  pemiMed  Wsaove  froaaor  acromaaid  State:  JVortderf,  Tlttt 
said  animals  max  be  ahtppedirom  points  outside  of  the  States  quarantined  on  aoeomt  of  this  difiease 
across  New  Hampshire  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  slaughter,  when  they  are  shipped  in  cars  sealed 
by  inspectors  of  the  i>epart(aeiU  ol  Agxiooltare  and  are  not  unloaded  while  within  said  State;  and 
that  the  seals  on  the  ean  oarrFtOfiT  Mid  animals  shall  not  be  broken  except  at  their  destination;  and 
that  the  movement  of  the  animals  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  time  of  their  confinement  in  the  cars 
alwll  not  excoed  the  limit  fixed  by  law. 

M  iifitrtkar  crdeted,  That  all  can  which  have  canried  acimalfl  into  or  within  the  limits  of  said  State 
shall  be  cleaned  and  disinleoted  beCone  leaving  aaid  State:  Provided^  That  where  there  are  no  facili- 
ties for  dislaCeotion,  or  when  the  ooaditiDn  of  the  wioather  prevents  its  proper  aooomplishment,  such 
ears  may  t>e  allowed  to  ga  ont  without  disinfection  tf  they  are  sealed  at  the  time  of  uoloadiqg  by  an 
injector  aC  this  De^^artmecit  and  aaid  seal  is  not  hookea  ttntil  alter  arrival  in  uninfected  torritory. 

The  cleaning  and  disinteotion  shall  hedooein  the  following  manner:  f^iiat,  clean  the  cartfaoiDughly; 
(hffli  IheiOntize  interior  audhce  -of  the  car  is  to  be  thocoqghly  washed  with  a  mixture  of  H  ponnds  of 
haae  and  7  4>unoes  of  KK)  per  oent  carbolic  acid  to  each  gallon  of  water  or  of  tbe«ame  qnaatityof  lime 
vrith  7  ounces  of  chloride  of  Ume  to  each  gaU(m  of  water.  If  the  work  is  aupervised  by  an  inspector 
«f  this  Department,  instead  of  using  the  foregoing  mixtones,  the  disinieetioa  axay  be^ne  with  a  jet 
of  steam  ander  a  pvessuieof  not  less  than  60  pounds  to  the  sqaarc  iacdi.  The  litter  andmanure  taken 
iron  cam  that  have  carried  animals  within  the  limits  of  said  States  shall  be  disinfected  by  mixing 
them  with  lime  or  saturating  them  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  100  per  cent  ^mrboLic  acid. 

Jt  is  further  ordered,  That  the  hides,  skins,  hair,  wool,  horns,  orhoofsof  ruminants  or  swine  dmll  not 
he  allowed  to  he  tahen  out^  said  State. 

Any  pezsen,  company,  or  eoqiocation  violating  this  order  will  he  proceeded  against  as  prorided  by 
act  of  GongicfB. 

Jambs  "Wilson,  Secretary. 


(B.  A.  I.  Omnji  No.  IW.) 

Bpecial  order  providiiksr  ibr  the  importataon  of  OamMlian  tmirealii  for  exldld- 
tion  at  the  Itouisiaaa  Purtdiaee  Bxpoaition  eX  Bt.  XiO«UA,  Xo. 

V.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Opfice  op  the  Secretary, 
n'd»hington,  D.  C,  March  9,  1903. 

It  is  hereby  ordered,  That  Canadian  animals,  iAckiding  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  may 
be  imported  into  the  United  States  for  exhibition  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  provided 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  a  Canadian  ofl&cial  veterinarian  stating  that  such  animals 
are  free  from  any  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  and  have  not  been  expased  to  the  contagion  of 
each  diseases  affecting  «a«h  pnrticnUir  specieB  for  a  period  of  three  months  preceding  the  date  of 
Bhipment.  AH  snch  aalmaht  must  l>e  loaded  atpoint  of  shipment  in  Canada  into  idean  and  disinfected 
cars  for  transportation  to  the  United  States,  and  a  certificate  from  the  railroad  agent  must  accompany 
said  cars,  lAiowIng  that  they  wet«  4nly  cleaned  and  disinfected  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
regulations  of  this  Department.  Such  animals  must  be  entered  at  one  of  the  designated  animal 
^oaraatine  stations  (principal stations:  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Port  Huron, 
KIch.),  and  on  their  arrival  the  iaspeotor  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  said  station  will 
owratersign  the  official  veterinary  certificate  <or  permit  In  the  ease  of  cattle^  berehi  provided  for  and 
allow  the  animals,  if  ioend  f  pee  fatMn  diseaee,  to  proceed  to  9t.  Leuto  subject  to  veterinary  inspection 
at  that  point.  All  «Rich  Canadian  animals  nrast  he  loaded  and  shipped  im  cars  in  %vliich  they  can 
and  do  have  pr^ier  food,  water,  space,  and  oppwtnuUy  to  rest,  and  must  not  he  naloaded  in  any 
pnbKc  «toek  yards  or  other  point  nntfl  they  reaoh  the-ezpoettioB  grrenndsat  St.  liouis. 

Any  person  contemplating  the  importation  of  neat  cattle  from  Canada  nnist  make  ap|4icatSon  to 
fMs  Department  for  a  permit  to  import  cattle  fer  thai  pm  pose;  saM  applieatioe  mnst  give  the  number 
«f  cattle  and  a  description  of  each,  ctovering  breed,  registration  number,  and  state  at  what  point  the 
cattle  are  to  be  imported;  the  names  of  the  raflroads  hy  which  and  over  which  said  cattle  are  to  be 
Imnsported  to  the  city  of  Bt.  Lenis.  Ttiis  applicatkm  miffit  he  acoompai^ed  by  a  certificate  from  a 
Canadian  official  veterinarian,  stating  that  no  contagious  disease  affecting  cattle,  excepting  tuber- 
culosis and  actinomycosis,  has  existed  in  the  district  in  which  such  cattle  have  been  kept  for  the  past 
year,  and  that  the  cattle  have  been  examined  by  him  and  are  free  frompontagious  diseases. 
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The  cattle  of  Canadian  origin  which  are  not  sold  to  remain  in  the  United  States  mtust  be  returned 
immediately  to  Canada  at  the  close  of  the  exposition.  All  such  cattle  that  are  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  most  be  tested  with  tuberculin  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indurtry,  and 
will  not  be  allowed  shipment  to  destination  in  the  United  States  unless  such  test  shows  them  to  be 
free  from  tuberculosis. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


(B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  106.) 

Special  Order  Providingr  for  the  Importation  of  AnimalB  (other  than.  Cana- 
dian) for  Exhibition  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

U.  8.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  9,  190S. 

It  is  hereby  ordered,  That  horses  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  for  exhibition  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  provided  they  pass  a 
veterinary  inspection  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  the  port  of  entry. 

It  is  further  ordered,  That  the  quarantine  period  for  cattle  imported  for  this  exposition  from  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands  shall  be  sixty  days,  counting  from  the  date  of  shipment. 
The  period  of  quarantine  for  sheep,  other  ruminants,  and  swine  shipped  from  the  above  countries 
shall  be  fifteen  days,  counting  from  the  date  of  arrival  at  the  port  of  entry. 

Any  person  contemplating  the  importation  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants,  and  swine  for 
exhibition  at  this  exposition  must  make  application  to  this  Department  for  a  permit  to  import  and 
quarantine  said  animals  for  that  purpose.  This  application  must  state  the  number  and  "kind  of 
animals  to  be  imported,  the  port  from  which  shipped,  and  probable  date  of  shipment,  and  must 
further  state  the  port  at  which  said  animals  are  to  be  landed  and  quarantined  and  the  approximate 
date  of  their  arrival.  United  States  consuls  will  not  give  clearance  papers  or  certificates  for  the  ship- 
ment of  animals  from  their  districts  unless  the  importer  presents  a  duly  signed  permit  issued  by  this 
Department  covering  the  shipment. 

The  regulations  of  this  Department— B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  56,  dated  December  28, 1899— will  govern 
generally  the  care  and  supervision  of  such  animals  in  their  shipment  from  the  port  of  entry  to  the 
animal  quarantine  station  and  after  arrival  at  such  station.  The  certificates  of  health  provided  for 
in  the  above  regulations  will  also  be  required  for  animals  imported  for  this  exposition.  All  cattle 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  order  may  be  imported  without  a  tuberculin  test,  provided  that 
after  the  expiration  of  the  quarantine  period  they  are  shipped  direct  from  the  animal  quarantine 
station  to  the  exposition  grounds  without  unloading  in  any  public  stock  yards  or  other  point  en 
route.  After  the  close  of  the  exposition,  however,  if  such  cattle  are  to  remain  in  the  United  States, 
they  must  be  tested  with  tuberculin  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  will  not 
be  allowed  shipment  to  destination  in  the  United  States  unless  such  test  shows  them  to  be  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

Jambs  Wilson,  Secretary. 


(B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  106.) 

.Regulations  for  the  Suppression  and  Extirpation  of  Contagious  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases  among  Domestic  Animals  in  the  TTnited  States. 

U.  S.  Department  op  Aoricvlttre, 

UPPiCB  OP  THE  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  10, 190S. 
In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29, 1884,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  diseased  cattle,  and  to  provide  means 
for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  contagious  diseases  among  domes- 
tic animals,"  and  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  2, 1908.  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  more  effectually  suppress  and  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infec' 
tious  diseases  of  live  stock,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the  following  re^giilations  are  adopted  for  the 
control  and  eradication  of  said  diseases: 

1.  All  persons  owning,  managing,  <>r  transporting  animals  are  required  to  exercise  reasonable  dili- 
gence to  ascertain  that  the  animals  aro  not  affected  with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  and 
Imve  not  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  said  disease  by  contact  with  other  animals  so  affected  or 
by  being  in  or  upon  pens,  premises,  cars,  or  other  vehicles  contaminated  by  diseased  animals,  before 
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offering  them  for  transportation  or  transporting  them,  or  introducing  them  into  public  stock  yards 
or  upon  public  highways  or  lines  of  interstate  traffic.  All  persons  having  charge  of  animals  so  affected 
or  exposed  are  required  to  keep  them  confined,  and  they  shall  not  permit  other  animals  to  come  In 
contact  with  them.  No  person  controlling  premises  or  vehicles  where  diseased  or  exposed  animal<!t 
have  been  shall  allow  them  to  be  occupied  by  healthy  animals  until  the  danger  of  infection  is 
removed. 

2.  Whenever  there  exists  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease  among  animals  in  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia,  said  State  or  Territory  or  District  shall  be  considered  an  infected 
locality;  and  all  animals  susceptible  to  said  disease  in  said  State  or  Territory  or  District  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  said  disease  and  dangerous  to  other  animals  and 
shall  not  be  removed  or  allowed  to  move  from  said  locality,  except  as  may  be  provided  by  orders 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

3.  The  movement  of  susceptible  animals  into  or  through  any  infected  locality  shall 'be  governed  by 
these  regulations  and  such  additional  orders  as  may  be  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  control  of  different  diseases. 

4.  Cars,  boats,  or  other  vehicles  used  for  the  transportation  of  susceptible  animals  into,  within,  or 
from  said  Infected  locality  shall  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

6.  Public  stock  yards,  feeding  stations,  their  approaches,  clrates,  alleys,  and  pens,  when  contam< 
Inated  by  the  presence  of  animals  affected  with  or  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  a  contagious  or  Infec- 
tious disease,  shall  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  and  arranged  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  For  failure  to  comply  with  said  requirements,  said  places  will  be  quarantined  and  all 
movement  of  live  stock  therefrom  will  be  prohibited,  in  order  to  protect  the  animal  industry  of  the 
country. 

6.  The  shipment  or  removal  of  hay,  straw,  forage,  or  similar  material,  or  any  meats,  hides,  or 
other  animal  products  from  an  infected  locality  shall  be  prohibited  when  deemed  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  dissemination  of  disease,  and  will  be  governed  by  the  orders  that  may  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  such  articles  and  products  shall  be  seized,  quarantined,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  when  necessary,  to  guard  against  the  spread  of  contagion. 

7.  When  deemed  necessary,  shipments  of  live  stock  and  of  the  articles  and  products  named  in  the 
last  preceding  paragraph  will  be  stopped  in  transit  for  the  pyrpose  of  inspection,  and  when  found 
affected  with  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease  or  liable  to  disseminate  the  contagion  thereof  they 
and  the  vehicle  conveying  them  shall  be  disposed  of  as  provided  by  these  regulations  and  by  such 
other  orders  as  may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

8.  Where  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease  exists*  in  a  foreign  country,  no  animals  susceptible  to 
said  disease,  or  the  meats,  hides,  or  other  products  of  such  animals,  or  hay,  straw,  forage,  or  similar 
material,  originating  in  or  passing  through  such  country,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States 
when  said  importation  would  endanger  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  United  States.  When  importa- 
tions of  said  animals  or  products  are  permitted  they  shall  be  governed  by  the  orders  that  may  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  such  products  and  articles  shall  be  seized,  quarantined, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  when  necessary  to  guard  agahist  the  introduction  or  spread  of  contagion. 

9.  Where  the  disease  is  confined  to  a  limited  portion  of  a  State  or  Territory  that  portion  only  may 
be  quarantined,  provided  the  State  or  Territorial  officers  have  authority  to  enforce  said  quarantine 
locally  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  provided  further  that  such 
restricted  quarantine  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  control  of  the  disease. 

10.  Where  the  authorities  of  a  State  or  Territory  in  which  any  of  said  diseases  exists  signify  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  and  adopt  the  methods  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  extermination  of  the  disease,  or  where  the  methodi^and  regulations  of  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritory are  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  may  direct  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  to  enforce  quarantine  measures  and  to  take  other  necessary  steps  within  the  State  or 
Territory  to  prevent  the  diasemiiuition  of  the  disease  and  for  its  control  and  eradication. 

11.  Where  it  becomes  necessary  to  slaughter  any  animal  affected  with,  or  exposed  to  the  contagion 
of,  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease  in  order  to  exterminate  the  disease,  the  value  of  the  animal 
slaughtered  or  to  be  slaughtered  shall  be  ascertained  and  compensation  made  therefor  by  agreement 
with  the  oivner  or  by  appraisement  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  or  Territory 
wherein  the  animal  is  held.  In  the  absence  of  such  law  the  appraisal  and  compensation  shall  be  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  disease  for  the  eradication  of  which  the  animal  is 
condemned  to  be  slaughtered.  Where  the  owner  refuses  to  accept  the  compensation  so  determined 
he  may  bring  suit  against  the  United  States  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

12.  Violation  of  these  regulations  or  other  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  relating  to  conta- 
gious and  Infectious  diseases  of  animals  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

13.  The  regulations  dated  April  15, 1887,  are  hereby  revoked. 

JuuES  Wilson,  Secretary, 
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[PUBUO— No. «.] 

AN  ACT  To  eoAble  the  Secretarr  o/  Africultnre  to  more  effectoally  gqppreas  and  prevent  the 

of  contagious  and  infectToufi  difleases  of  live  stock,  ana  for  other  pozpons. 

Se  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  tend  WmtK  of  IteprtmUettives  «f  tfm  XMUed  Slate$  qf  America  in  Omffreu 
astembled.  That  in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  effectually  suppress  and  «Ktlraa»e 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot^md-moath  dlsaase,  and  4»ther  dangefoos  eoatvgioiia,  iafeetioufi, 
and  communicable  diseases  in  cattle  and  other  live  stock,  and  to  prevent  the  nread  of  suck  diseases, 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  sections  four  and  nve  trf  an  act  entitled 
^An  act  for  the  estahUshmentof  a  Bureau  of  AMmal  Lndnstry.  to  preveBt  the  exportatJeti^f  diesMsed 
cattle,  and  to  provide  means  lor  the  suppreesioa  and  extiipatlea  ol  pleaiMiieaiBomia  and  other  eon- 
tagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,"  approved  Hay  twentj-niath«  eighteen  hundred  UMd. 
eighty-four  <twenty-th&d  United  States  Statutei.  tWrty-one),  are  hereby  conferred  on  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  to  be  exercised  exclusively  by  him.  He  is  hereby  amhoriied  and  directed,  tram 
time  to  time,  to  establish  such  rules  aAd  regulatioiis  eonoeming  the  exportation  aod  tmnnpoitatloD 
of  live  stock  from  any  place  within  the  United  States  where  he  may  have  reason  to  t»elleve  such  die- 
eases  may  exist  into  and  through  any  State  or  Territory,  including  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Into 
and  through  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  foreign  countries,  as  ae  nay  deem  neeeseaiy,  and  ^1 
such  rules  aod  regulations  shall  have  the  loroeof  law.  Whenever  anv  InspeetororaaBtetaBt  in^oetor 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrr  shall  issue  a  certificate  showing  that  such  officer  had  inspected 
any  eatUe  or  other  Uve  stock  wnich  were  about  to  be  shipped,  driven,  or  transported  from  snidi 
locality  to  another,  as  above  stated,  and  had  found  them  free  from  Texasoreplenetie  fever Infeetiott. 
pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  or  any  other  infectious,  contagloua,  or  oommuiiioahle  dis- 
ease, such  animals  so  inspected  and  certified,  may  be  shipped,  driven,  or  transported  from  such  place 
Into  and  through  any  State  or  Territory,  includnig  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Into  and  throufiOi  the 
Distriet  of  Oolumbia,  or  they  may  be  exported  from  tlie  United  States  without  further  lnspee6an  or 
the  exaction  of  fees  of  any  kind,  except  such  as  may  ataay  time  be  ordeced  or  exaeted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture:  and  all  such  animals  shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  the  purposes  of  such  inspection. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  authority  to  make  such  regulations  and  take 
such  measures  as  he  may  deem  proper  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  disaeminatioaof  the  ooatagfon 
of  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease  of  animals  from  a  foreign  country  Into  Cbe 
United  States  or  from  one  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
another,  and  to  seiae,  quarantine,  and  dispose  of  any  hay,  straw,  lorage,  or  sfanflaT  material,  or  any 
meats,  hides,  or  other  animal  products  ooming  from  an  inlected  forstoneoiintry  to  the  United  BftaAea. 
or  from  one  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Ck)]umbia  in  transit  to  another  Stato  or  TertUory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  whenever  in  his  ludgment  such  action  is  advisable  in  order  to  goard  against 
the  introdnetion  or  spread  of  soch  contagion. 

Ssc.  S.  That  any  person,  company,  or  corpomtlon  knowingly  violatiog  the  wwtIsIous  of  this  met  or 
the  orders  or  regulations  made  in  pumuance  thereof  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction shall  be  puni^ed  by  a  fhie  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thoumnd 
dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  eueh  line  and  imprleonmeot. 

Approved,  February  2, 1908. 


(B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107.) 
Begulatioif  to  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Splenetic  Ferrer  of  Oatae« 

r.  9.  DePARTSTEWT  of  AGRTCrLTTRE, 

OrPICE  OF  THE  SECRETART, 

ITosMnpton,  D.  C,  Jfore*  15,  W05. 
7b  managen  and  agents  of  raUroads  and  transportation  companies  of  the  United  States,  sfoelrm^n,  and 
ritkers: 

In  furtherance  of  the  regulations  for  the  ."mppression  and  extirpation  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  among  domestic  animals  in  the  United  States,  dated  March  10, 1903  (B.  A.  T.  Order  No.  106). 
notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  contagious  and  Infections  disease  known  as  splenetic,  southern,  or 
Texas  fever  exists  among  cattle  in  the  district  described  below: 

1.  All  that  country  lying  south  or  below  a  line  beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State  of 
€alifomm;  thence  east,  south,  and  southeasterly  along  the  t)Oundary  line  of  said  State  of  California 
to  thesootheastem  comer  of  said  State;  thence  southerly  along  the  western  boundary  line  of  Arixona 
to  the  southwest  comer  of  Arizona;  thence  along  the  southern  boundary  lines  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mf  xico  to  the  southeastern  comer  of  New  Mexico;  thence  norlheriy  along  the  eastern  boundary  of 
New  Mexico  to  the  southern  lin^  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  thence  along  the  southern  boundary  lines 
of  Colorado  and  Kansas  to  the  southeastem  comer  of  Kansas,  thence  southerly  along  the  western 
boundary  line  of  Missouri  to  the  southwestern  corner  of  Missouri;  thence  easterly  along  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  Missouri  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  Dunklin  County;  thence  southerly  along 
the  said  western  Iwundary  to  the  southwestern  comer  of  Dunklin  County;  thence  easterly  along  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  Missouri  to  the  Mississippi  River;  thence  northerly  along  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  northern  boundary  line  ol  Tennessee  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Lake  County;  thence 
easterly  along  said  boundary  line  to  the  northeast  comer  of  Henry  County;  thence  In  a  northerly 
direction  along  the  boundary  of  Tennessee  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Stewart  County;  thence  in  an 
easterly  direction  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Tennessee  to  the  southwestern  comer  of  Virginia; 
thence  northeasterly  along  the  western  boundary  line  of  Virginia  to  the  northernmost  point  of  Vir- 
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gjaki;  tlMDoe  souUierlf  «looff  the  eailem  UmM^ary  line  of  Vii^giMia  to  the  northaast  corner  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  Joins  the  southeaMtern  comer  of  Maryland  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

2.  Wkeaereraiiy  State  or  Territefyk)cated  above  Of  below  aaidqiiarihUine  line;  as  above  degjg^^ 
■bail  Aolyfatahligh  a  diilewint  ^juacamtine  Uoe,  asd  obtain  tbe  aecewarf  legialntiom  to  eniorcejiaid 
laat-ofteBtiOBediiiuifltrictljr  jMd  oonpletolf  wAl^ia  tbe  bonndaciesof  saidfilaieor  Territory,  and  aaid 
laat  abovt04Me»tioned  line  and  4Me  moftumoi  4ake«  to  ooioioe  it  auce  aativf actocy  to  ttie  Secretary  of 
Affcicmltnre,  be  may,  by  a  {^keoial  order,  tempomrily  adopt  said  State  or  Territorial  line. 

Said  adoption  will  apply  only  4o  tb«t  portion  of  aaid  iina  cipeoiAed,  axKl  may  oease  at  ax^-  time  the 
Secretary  may  deem  it  beat  lor  Iho  iuteieata  ia  vol^^ed,  and  ia  uo  iaataxMe  abali  aaid  modification  exigt 
longer  than  ihe  period  «pecit)ed  in  mid  special  order:  and  at  tbe  ocplcation  of  such  tbnc  «aid  quar- 
antine line  shall  revert  without  further  order  to  the  line  firet  above  described. 

Whenever  any  State  or  Territory  aball  estaUiak  a  f  uaoaatiae  line,  lor  above  pnrpoBe^,  differently 
located  frwn  tbe  above-described  hne,  aaMl  jbail  oUaia  by  legislation  the  necessary  laws  to  euXoroe 
tbe  aame  oorapletely  and  atrietly,  and  shail  deaire«  modifioaiion  of  the  Federal  quarantine  line  to 
ag«ee  vith  «ucb  State  or  Territociai  line;,  tbe  prater  *nthoiitias  of  auch  State  or  Territory  shall  for- 
ward to  the  Secretary  of  AgriculturoAtruemapordeKdptkmofancbUneand  aoopyof  tbelawsfor 
entoroement  of  same,  duly  authenticated  and  oertifled. 

4L  No  cattle  are  te  be  taan^ported  from  laid  aroa  aonth,  or  below,  said  f\oderal  quacaaitine  iine 
above  deaeribed  loany  portion  of  tbe  United  States  aboyo-^iorth,  eaat,  or  west  of— tbe  above-desodbed 
line,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

4.  Cattte  from  said  -avea  may  be  transported  by  xail  or  boat  lor  immediate  slaagbter,  and  when  no 
transported  the  following  regulations  must  beobaerved: 

(a-)  When  an^*  cattle  in  eoarse  o€  tcansportation  fcoas  said  asea  are  naloadod  above — north,  east,  or 
west  -of— this  line  to  be  fed  or  watered,  or  ior  other  purposes,  said  cattle  shall  be  placed  in  pens  or 
yards  set  apart  for  infected  cattle,  and  no. other  cattle  shall  be  admitted  thereto. 

(b)  On  unloading  aaid  aattie«t  their  points  of  destination,  chutes,  alley  ways,  And  pens,  sufficiently 
isolated,  shall  be  eet  apart  to  receive  them,  and  no  other  cattle  shall  be  admitted  to  said  chutes,  pens, 
and  alleyways;  and  the  regulations  relating  to  the  movement  of  cattle  from  said  area,  prescribed  by 
the  cattle  sanitary  officers  of  the  State  where  unloaded,  shall  be  carefully  observed.  The  cars  or 
boats  that  have  carried  said  stock:  shall  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  as  soon  as  possible  after  unload- 
ing and  before  they  are  again  used  to  transport,  store,  or  shelter  animals  or  merchandise. 

(r)  Where  Southern  cattle  «n4  oaltieodginating  outside  of  fh«  qvansvtincd  district  arc  yarded  in 
adjacent  pens,  there  shall  be  left  a  space  between  them  not  less  than  ten  feet  wide,  and  there  shall 
be  on  «ach  side  of  iSiis  space,  wMch  ^uUl  itot  be  wwd  for  cattle,  a  tight  beard  fence  not  less  than  €ve 
feet  high. 

{d)  All  cars  carrying  cattle  from  said  area  shall  bear  on  both  sides  printed  placards,  the  letters  of 
which  shall  be  plain  and  not  lenthon  11  Im^besin  height,  to  be  affixed  by  the  railroad  company 
hauling  the  nme,  «t«ting  thiAaald  ears  contain  southern  cattle;  and  each  of  the  waybills,  conduct- 
or's manifests,  «nd  bills  M  lading  of  said  shipments  by  cars  or  boats  shall  have  a  note  plainly  written 
or  damped  upon  tts  face  wUh  a  stndlar  vCateaent.  The  paacards  iAMSl  itate  the  name  of  the  place 
from  f^hteh  the  shipment  was  made,  with  the  ^ate  and  Che  mame^  the  pince  of  destfaiatloii;  said 
date  must  correspond  M'ith  the  date  of  the  waybill  and  other  papers.  Whenever  any  catOe  haTe 
nam«  ftom  aaM  aT«a  and  shall  be  seshipped  Axnn  any  voiatAt  whteh they  hare  beennnioaded  teother 
points  of  destination  the  carBCaTTylng  aakl  antwmhi  Aall  Vear  on  botb  sides  slmtlar  placards  wfth 
Bke  statements,  and  the  waybflla,  coDducba's  manlfowts,  or  blHa  of  lading  be  so  itamped.  At  what 
cverpotaat  these  oattleafleimloaded  they  mnat  beplaeed  in  sepamte  pons,  te  which  ao  other  cattle 
rtiatl  be  admitted. 

{€)  No  boat  having  on  board  oattle  from  said  di^dct  ^hall  receive  on  board  cattle  ioom  outside  of 
aaiddiatrlet  Cattte  Inn  aaid  dlstctet shall  sot  be xeesiT«d  on  banrd  when daiittoed  to poinlsoulilde 
of  said  district  M-here  proper  facilities  have  not  been  provided  for  transferring  the  said  oaMIe  from 
the  landing  te  the  iteck  yaHls  and  slanghtMhc— eawlthont  paming  over  p^^hiteh^8hwny^  wnleas  per- 
sianoa  for  auch  passiRg  is  test  obtained  finm  the  local  aothortttea. 

</)  The  eamand  toaii  naed  to  transport  anch  mdmals,  the  efaBtea,  atteywainB,  and  pens  used -during 
tmnsportotten  and  At  pointfl  of  deatinntion  shall  he  dirinfeotcd  in  the  following  mannnn 

Remove  all  litter  and  manure.  VM»  litter  and  jaMuune  may  be  diiinfocted  by  rndKiog  it  with  lime 
cr  BgtnmAing  it  with  a  h  per  cent  weimiaii  of  IWperoent  oarboUcacfd;  or,  if  ndt^isinfeoted,  it  may 
he  Blarod  svhen  no  oattle  can  oaase  In  contact  with  it  daring  the  period  fram  Fehraary  1  to  i^orem- 
her  li  of  each  jear. 

Wash  the  can  and  the  teadlng  and  wnt filing  trooglu  with  wnter  nntil  dean. 

Satorate  the ontin  inteiior  aoifaaeof  the  oannnd  the  fendng,  tnwuha,  ehtm^  and  flooroof  the 
penssrithAfloixtnremndeof  llpooniiaf  Ihnenndone^qaarterpcnmdnf  IW percent ftSAW-colenBd 
cncholle  acM  to  each  gaUon  of  wntar,  or  a  aohttion  HMda  by  4inDlviag  4  cwmomM  ehhiride  of  ihna 
to  each  gatten  «f  WAter  nmy  i}e  otod;  #r  diiinfecft  tht  nan  with  A  ^  of  ateam  nndor  a  pTMsnee  of  not 
ten  than  Apaandatotheaqaaminoh. 

ig)  Cars  which  have  carried  cattle  within  the  quarantined  dAststet  shall  be  cleaned  and  diatnteeted 
before  beteg  taken  out  ef  «aid  district,  except  when  loaded  with  cattle  in  coarse  of  transportation  in 
accordance  with  these  regulations. 
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6.  Cattle  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  may  be  admitted  into  the  United  States,  after  in9i>ection 
according  to  law,  as  follows: 

Cattle  free  from  splenetic,  or  Texas,  fever  and  from  contact  therewith  during  the  six  months  preced- 
ing such  inspection,  and  which  have  been  grazed  in  a  locality  free  from  infection  of  such  fever,  may 
be  admitted  into  any  part  of  the  United  States.  If  destined  to  points  in  the  noninfected  area,  a  spedal 
permit  must  he  obtained  from  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  said  permit  being 
issued  according  to  the  regulations  of  said  Bureau.  The  cattle  for  which  said  permit  is  issued  must 
not  be  driven  through  the  infected  area  nor  be  unloaded  in  any  part  thereof  except  at  such  a  point 
as  may  be  duly  designated  by  an  order  issued  by  this  Department  If  shipped  in  infected  cars  or 
unloaded  in  the  infected  area,  except  as  above  stated,  they  will  be  subject  to  the  regulations  con- 
cerning infectious  cattle. 

6.  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  cattle  infested  with  the  Boophilus  €mnulatus  {B.  bovU),  or  Southern 
cattle  tick,  disseminate  the  contagion  of  splenetic,  southern,  or  Texas  fever;  therefore,  cattle  origi- 
nating outeide  of  the  district  described  by  this  order  or  amendments  thereof,  and  which  are  infested 
with  the  Boophilus  annulattis  ticks,  shall  be  considered  as  infectious  cattle  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
nilcs  and  regulations  governing  the  movement  of  southern  cattte. 

7.  Stock-yard  companies  receiving  cattle  infested  with  said  ticks  shall  place  such  cattle  in  the  pens 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  Southern  cattle;  and  transportation  companies  are  required  to  clean  and 
disinfect  all  cars  and  boats  which  have  contained  the  same,  according  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Department. 

8.  Inspectors  are  instructed  to  see  that  disinfection  is  properly  done,  and  to  report  instances  of 
improper  disinfection  and  other  violations  of  this  order. 

9.  Violation  of  these  regulations  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  doUars  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

10.  These  regulations  supersede  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  101  and  amendments  thereto. 

Jambs  Wilson,  Secretary, 


(Amendment  No.  1  to  B.  A.  I.  Ordsb  No.  107.) 

Special  Order  Modifying  Quarantine  Line  for  the  State  of  California. 

(1908.) 

U.  S.  Department  op  Aobiculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D,  C.  March  U,  190S. 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  splenetic  fever  of  cattle,  the  State  of 
California  has  agreed  to  establish  and  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  a  quarantine  line  located  as 
follows: 

Beginning  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Monterey  County  connects 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean;  thence  easterlv  and  southerly  along  the  northern  and  eastern  boundary  line 
of  Monterey  Countv  to  its  Junction  with  the  western  boundary  of  Fresno  County;  thence  northerly 
along  the  western  boundary  of  Fresno  County  to  the  western  comer  thereof;  thence  northerly,  east- 
erly, and  southerlv  along  the  western,  northern,  and  eastern  boundary  line  of  Merced  County  to  the 
southeast  corner  thereof;  thence  northeasterly  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Madera  County  to  the 
northeast  comer  thereof;  thence  southerly  and  easterly  along  the  eastern  boundary  lines  of  Itadera, 
Fresno,  and  Tulare  counties  to  the  southeast  comer  of  Tulare  County;  thence  easterly  along  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  Inyo  County  to  its  intersection  with  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  State 
of  California. 

And  whereas  said  quarantine  line,  as  above  set  forth,  is  satisfactory  to  this  Department,  and  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  by  the  State  of  California  to  enforce  said  quarantine  line,  therefore  the  above 
quarantine  line  is  adopted  for  the  State  of  California  by  this  Department  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  of  this  order  and  ending  December  SI,  1903,  in  lieu  of  the  quarantine  line  described  in 
the  order  of  March  13, 1908,  for  said  area,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

It  is  further  ordered^  That  during  the  continuance  of  the  above  line  no  cattle  originating  in  the 
quarantined  area  as  described  in  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107,  as  modified,  shall  be  moved  or  allowed  to 
move  into  the  counties  of  Kera,  Tulare,  Kings,  Monterey,  Fresno,  Madera,  and  Merced;  and  that 
cattle  now  in  said  counties  may  be  moved  to  points  outside  of  the  quarantined  area  for  purposes 
other  than  immediate  slaughter  upon  inspection  and  certification  that  they  are  free  of  infection  by  a 
duly  authorized  officer  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  and  that  said  certificate  be  approved  and 
signed  by  the  State  veterinarian.  This  privilege  is  granted  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  super- 
visors in  each  of  said  counties  adopt  and  enforce  eflicient  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  Into 
and  the  dissemination  within  the  county  of  the  contagion  of  southern  cattle  fever,  and  that  It  prose- 
cute measures  for  the  eradication  of  said  disease. 

JOCBS  WiuoK,  Secretary, 
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(Amendment  No.  2  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107.) 

Special  Order  Modifyingr  Quarantine  lane  for  the  State  of  Texas.     (1903.) 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washinffton,  D.  C,  March  lU,  190S. 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  splenetic  fever  of  cattle,  the  State  of 
Texas  has  agreed  to  establish  and  to  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  a  quarantine  line  located  as 
follows: 

Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  with  the  international 
boundary  line  at  the  Rio  Grande  River,  thence  southeasterly  along  the  said  International  boundary 
line  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  county  of  Pecos;  thence  following  the  western  boundary  of  Pecos 
County  to  the  southeast  comer  of  Reeves  County;  thence  following  the  boundary  line  between  the- 
counties  of  Pecos  and  Reeves  to  the  Pecos  River;  thence  southeasterly,  following  the  Pecos  River,  to- 
the  northwestcomcr  of  Crockett  County;  thence  east  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Crockett  and 
Schleicher  counties  to  thesoutheastem  comer  of  Irion  County;  thence  north  along  the  eastern  bound- 
ary  of  Irion  County  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said  counfy;  thence  continuing  due  north  to  the- 
southern  boundary  line  of  Coke  County;  thence  west  with  the  southern  boundary  of  Coke  County  to- 
the  south  west  comer  of  Coke  County;  thence  north  along  the  western  boundary  of  Coke  County  to 
the  soutliem  boundary  of  Mitchell  County;  thence  east  to  the  southeast  comer  of  Mitchell  County; 
thence  north  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Mitchell  County  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said  county; 
thence  east  along  the  southern  boundaries  of  Fisher  and  Jones  counties  to  the  southeast  comer  of 
Jones  County;  thence  north  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Jones  County  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
said  county;  thence  east  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Haskell  County  to  the  southeast  comer 
of  said  county;  thence  north  along  the  western  boundary  lines  of  Throclcmorton  and  Baylor  counties, 
to  the  northwest  comer  of  Baylor  County;  thence  east  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Wilbarger 
County  to  the  southeast  comer  of  said  county;  thence  north  along  the  eastem  boundary  of  Wilbar- 
ger County  to  the  Red  River;  thence  continuing  in  a  northwesterly  direction  along  the  course  of 
said  river  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas  to  the  southeast  comer  of  Greer  County,  Oklahoma 
Territory. 

And  whereas  said  quarantine  line,  as  above  set  forth,  is  satisfactory  to  this  Department,  and  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  by  the  State  of  Texas  to  enforce  said  quarantine  line,  therefore  the  above 
quarantine  line  is  adopted  for  the  State  of  Texas  by  this  Department  for  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  of  this  order  and  ending  December  31, 1903,  in  lieu  of  the  quarantine  line  described  in  the 
order  of  March  13, 1903,  for  said  area,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

//  is  further  ordered^  That  during  the  continuance  of  the  above  line  no  cattle  originating  in  the 
quarantined  area  as  described  in  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107,  as  modified,  shall  be  moved  or  allowed  to 
move  into  the  counties  of  Baylor  and  Throckmorton,  and  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Pecos  lying 
north  and  west  of  the  line  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  west  line  of  Pecos  County,  at  the 
point  where  the  roadbed  of  the  G.  H.  &  S.  A.  Railroad  crosses  said  line;  thence  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion with  the  center  of  said  roadbed  to  a  point  on  section  No.  86,  block  A2,  G.  H.  &  S.  A.  Railroad 
Company;  thence  north  with  the  pasture  fence  ranning  in  a  northerly  direction  through  the  eastem 
part  of  sections  Nos.  13  and  12  of  said  block  A2,  and  across  section  No.  1,  G.  C.  &  S.  F.  Railroad  Company; 
thence  continuing  north  with  said  pasture  fence  through  the  eastem  part  of  sections  Nos.  16, 17,' 46, 47, 
76,  77, 106, 107, 136, 137, 142, 143,  and  194,  Block  D,  M.  K.  &  T.  K  Railroad  Company;  thence  continuing 
in  a  northerly  direction  to  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  section  No.  6,  block  160,  G.  C.  &  S.  F.  Railroad 
Company,  same  being  comer  of  pa.sture  fence;  thence  east  with  the  north  line  of  sections  Nos.  6,  9, 
10, 11, 12, 15, 16,  block  160,  G.  C.  &  S.  F.  RaUroad  Company,  to  the  northeast  comer  of  said  section 
No.  16,  same  being  comer  of  pasture  fence;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  with  the  east  boundary 
line  of  sections  Noe.  22,  21,  20.  23,  24,  25,  26.  27,  28,  29,  80,  31,  32,  block  1,  C.  C.  S.  D.  &  R.  G.  N.  G.  Rail- 
road Company,  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said  section  32;  thence  west  with  the  north  boundary  line 
of  sections  Nos.  32  and  83,  same  block,  to  the  northwest  comer  of  section  No.  33,  block  1,  C.  C.  S.  D. 
&  R.  G.  N.  G.  Raflroad  Company,  comer  of  fence;  thence  north  with  the  east  boundary  line  of  sec- 
tions Nos.  1, 12, 13,  24,  25,  36,  37,  48,  49,  60,  61,  and  72,  block  2,  C.  C.  S.  D.  &  R.  G.  N.  G.  Railroad  Com- 
pany, to  the  northeast  comer  of  said  section  No.  72;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction  with  the  pasture 
fence  to  the  southeast  comer  of  section  No.  9,  patented  to  James  £.  Evans:  thence  north  with  the 
east  line  of  said  section  No.  9  to  the  northwest  comer  of  section  No.  100,  block  A2,  T.  C.  Railroad 
Company;  thence  east  with  north  boundary  line  of  said  sections  Noe.  100  and  89,  same  block,  to 
the  northeast  comer  of  said  section  No.  89,  block  A2,  T.  C.  Railroad  Company;  thence  north  with 
the  east  boundary  line  of  sections  Nos.  90,  91,  92,  and  93  to  the  southeast  comer  of  section  No.  94, 
block  A2,  T.  C.  Railroad  Company;  thence  northwest  diagonally  across  section  No.  94  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section;  thence  continuing  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  diagonally  across  sec- 
tions Nos.  14, 18,  and  28,  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section  No.  29,  block  C4,  G.  C.  &  S.  F.  Railroad 
Company;  thence  west  with  the  north  boundary  line  of  said  section  No.  29  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  said  section;  thence  northwest  diagonally  across  section  No.  1,  T.  C.  Railroad  Company,  section 
No.  97,  block  No.  194,  G.  C.  &  S.  F.  Railroad  Company,  to  the  northeast  comer  of  said  section  No.  96; 
thence  in  a  northerly  direction  across  section  No.  91  to  a  point  on  its  north  boundary  line  600  varas  west 
of  its  northeast  comer;  tj^ence  continuing  north  through  sections  Nos.  9S,  90,  89,  86,  85,  and  58,  block 
194,  G.  C.  &  S.  F.  Railroad  Company,  to  a  point  on  the  north  boundary  line  of  said  section  No.  68; 
thence  northwesterly  with  the  pasture  fence,  through  section  59,  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section 
No.  82  and  the  southeast  comer  of  section  No.  81,  same  block;  thence  continuing  northwesterly  to 
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section  No.  17,  H.  &  Q.  N.  RiiUroad  Cromp«ny;  thence  north  with  the  east  line  of  naid  section  17  to  the 
Pecos  Kiver;  thence  north weaterly  with  said  Pecos  River  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Crockett  County. 
And  it  is  further  ordered.  That  no  cattle  shall  be  mored  or  allowed  to  more  from  the  covntles  of 
Cottle,  Hardeman.  Foard,  Wilbarger,  King»  Knox,  Haskell,  Stonewall,  Jones,  Fisher,  Scurry,  Garza, 
Borden,  Howard^  Mitchell,  GlasKock,  Steillng,  Irion,  West  Tom  Green,  Upton,  Crane,  Throckmorton, 
and  Baylor,  and  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Pecos  as  described  above,  to  any  of  that  territory  in  the 
8tate  of  Texas  lying  west  and  north  of  said  counties,  except  after  having  been  inspected  and  found 
free  of  infection  by  duly  authorized  inspectors  of  this  Department  or  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  upon 
writtL'U  permisBion  by  such  officer.  No  cattle  from  said  counties  shall  be  moved  or  allowed  to  move 
to  any  State  or  Territory  outside  of  the  quarantined  district  (except  as  provided  for  immediate 
slaughter)  unless  they  hare  been  duly  Inspected  and  passed,  and  pennit  Issued  by  Inflpecton  of  this 
Department,  nor  until  permission  has  been  obtained  from  the  proper  officials  of  the  State  or  Terzitorj 
to  which  said  cattle  are  destined. 

Jambs  WiLsoif,  SecrtUtry, 

( AMBNDiuacT  No.  8  TO  B.  A,  I.  Okdbe  No.  107.) 

Special  Order  Modifjring  Quarantme  Une  for  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma. 

(1908.) 

U.  S.  DBrAETMBirr  or  AeaioTLTUiiB, 

OmCK  OF  TH«  SBCaCTABY; 

WoMkingkM^  D.  a,  March  U,  IStOS, 
In  accordance  with  the  regnlatioiis  to  prerent  the  spread  of  splenetic  fever  of  cattle,  the  Territory 
of  Oklahoma  has  agreed  to  establish  and  to  cooperate  in  tite  enforcement  of  a  quarantine  line  located 
as  follows: 

Beginning  on  the  Red  River  at  the  sonthcastem  comer  of  the  comity  of  Oreen  thence  northerly 
following  the  course  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River  to  Its  Intenection  with  the  soothem 
boundary  line  of  Roger  Kills  County;  thence  eaat  along  the  soothem  boondarr  lines  of  Roger  Mills 
and  Washita  counties  to  the  southeast  comer  of  Washita  County;  thence  north  along  the  eastern 
boundary  lines  of  Washita  and  Custer  counties  to  the  Canadian  River;  thencefnasoutheasterlv  dlree- 
tion  along  the  course  of  said  river  to  the  southeast  comer  of  Canadian  Conntyi  thence  north  along 
the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Canadian  County  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Cleveland  County;  thence 
east  along  the  northern  line  of  Cleveland  County  to  the  middle  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  Atchison, 
Topcka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway:  thence  northerly  loUoMring  the  middle  of  said  right  of  waythrongh 
Oklahoma,  Logan,  Noble,  and  Payne  counties,  and  the  Otoe,  Hlssonrt,  and  Ponca  Indian  reservatlona 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Ponca  Indian  Reservation;  thence  east  al<mg  the  northern  boondary 
of  the  Ponca  Indian  Reservation  to  the  Arkansas  River;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  following  the 
course  of  the  said  river  to  Its  intersection  with  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  at  the 
southern  boundary  Une  of  Kansas. 

And  whereas  said  quarantine  line,  as  above  set  forth,  is  satisfactory  to  this  Department,  and  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  by  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  to  enforce  said  quarantine  line,  therefore  the 
above  quarantine  line  \s  adopted  for  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  by  this  Department  for  the  period 
beginning  \v1th  the  date  of  this  order  and  ending  December  31, 1903,  In  lien  of  the  qnarantlne  line 
described  in  the  order  of  March  13, 1908,  for  said  area,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Tt  is  further  ordered,  That  during  the  continuance  of  the  above  lino  no  cattle  shall  be  moved  or 
allowed  to  move  from  the  counties  of  Greer,  Roger  Mills,  Washita,  Custer,  Blaine  (north  of  the  Cana- 
dian River),  Canadian,  and  that  part  of  the  counties  of  Oklahoma,  Logan,  Payne,  and  Noble,  and  of  the 
Otoe,  Missouri,  and  Ponca  Indian  reservations  lying  west  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway,  to  any  of  that  part  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  lying  west  and  north  of  said 
line,  except  after  having  been  inspected  and  found  free  of  Infection  by  duly  authorized  Inspectors  of 
this  Department  or  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  upon  written  permission  by  such  oflDcer,  nor  to 
any  State  or  Territory  outside  of  the  quarantined  district  (except  as  provided  for  immediate  slaoghter), 
unless  they  have  been  duly  inspected  and  passed,  and  permit  issued  by  inspectors  of  this  Department, 
nor  u!iHl  permission  has  been  obtained  from  the  proper  officials  of  the  State  or  Territory  to  which 
destined. 

Jamks  Wilk>x,  Secrdurp. 

(Amendment  No.  4  to  B.  A.  I.  OaosR  No.  107.) 

Special  Order  Modifying'  Quarantine  Xone  for  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

(1903.) 

U.  S.  Departmrnt  or  AGRictrLTTms, 

Ofwcb  of  tttb  Bbcbetakt, 
WatMngton,  D.  a,  March  U.  X90e. 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  splenetic  fever  of  cattle,  the  State  of 
Tennessee  has  agreed  to  establish  and  to  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  a  qnarantlne  line  located 
as  follows: 

Beginning  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  State  of  Missouri  at  the  western 
boundary  of  Tennessee;  thence  southerly  along  the  we&tern  boundaries  of  thecoonties  of  Dyer  and 
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Lauderdale;  thence  followkiir  tfae-matn, channel  oi  tha  MiadBslppl  River  (leaving  Island  No.  37  to  the 
north  and  west)  to  the  northwestern  comer  of  Shelby  Cbnnty  on  the  snasusippi  iuTer;  thence  easterly 


alons:  the  northera  boundary  IJnesol  Shelby  and  Fayette  counties  to  the  southwestern  comer  of  Hay- 
w<ooa  Comfy;  thenea  northarly  and  aaatarfy^along^  Ite  waitetB  ao<I:iiort!h£ixi  hovmlarrQiAefliat  Bay- 
wood  County  to  the  northeastern  comer  of  said  oouniy:  thence  easterly  along  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  Madison  County  to  the  southwest  comer  of  Carroll  County;  thence  northerly  and  easterly 
along  the  western  and  northern  boundary  lines  of  Carroll  County  to  the  northeast  comer  of  said 
county;  thmica-  BontheElF  ahwir  tikSb  eBstem  boundary  of  said  countv  to  its  intersection  with  the 
N.  C.  <&  St.  L>  Bailway;  tAenee  easterly  along  the  middle  of  the  roadbed  of  said  railway  through 
Benton  Ck)unty  to  theJntersectloii  of  said  N.  C.  <fe  St.  L.  Railway  with  the  Tennessee  River  at  the  east- 
em:  boundary*  of  Benton  County;  thence  south  along  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Benton  and  Decatur 
coontiet  to  ttmnoEthwesteenierof  Wayne  Covnty;.  thmietfteaatexlTaJAOgifatt  aoxtham:  houitdaxy  lines 
«f  Wagni^fuad  Lawsencftoountieatatfafi  noithafuteEn  oomftsol  Lfuwrence  County;  thence  south  along 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Lawrence  County  to  the  southeast  comer  thereof;  thence  east  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  Giles  County  to  the  £lk  River;  thence  northeasterly  along  odtf  river  through 
QUeaaxidLincdln.counAieftta'Uieaartesabeuadacyof  LinoobLCeBOty;  tbenfifaBorthecLp  and  easterly 
along  theweBtem  andnerthem  boundaries  of  Hbore  County  to  thenortheaat  comerof  Mii»re€k>nnty; 
tiieitce  noctlLaloB^he  western  boundary  Uneaof  CofEee  ana  Cannon^countlas  to  the  nortlLwest  comer 
of  Cannon  Conat^;  thencemortheasteryr  ftznt  aeutheasterly  aliiasthe  northern  and  eastegaboHndfuies 
of  Cannon  County  to  the  boundary  of  wasron  Connt^^  tbenca  easterls^  along;  tfaanorthem  hoandary  of 
Warrait  Ceonty  U»  the  western,  boundary  of  White  County;  thence  northeasterly  and  sou  fib  easterly 
along  the  westezn  and  Docihem  bouodacleaaf  White  Comity  ta  the  weatezn  bonndiffy  of  Cumberland 
County;  thence  soothecly,  eaaterij;.  and  northeasterfy  along  Hie.  western,  seuthem,  and  eastern 
boandariesof  Ctunberlaua  Connty  to  thft  noxtherzt  oocner  of  Rhe& County;  thencesoBtherlV  along 
the  eastern  beundarr  Qiiesof  Rhea  and  James  couzitlea  ta  the  northwest  com^  of  Bradley  Caantyi 
thenee  nectheidy  and  southeasfeerly  along  the  northern  hoHndarylinea  oCBradlexand  Folic  coo&ties 
to  the  norilieaat  oocaer  of  Polk  County;  Bience  aont.h  al^g  the  east^n  boundacy  One  of  PoDc  Coun^ 
to  the  southeast  comer  thereof  at  the  southwestern  corner  of  North  Carolina. 

That  portion  of  the  quarantine  Hue  for  the  State  of  VIrgtnIa,  described  fn  the  order  of  Mkrch  14, 
1W3  (Amendment  No.  7  to  B.  A.  L  Order  No.  107),  beginning  at  the  south  western,  comer  of  Virginia 
(Lee  County)  and  extending  east  along  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Vligibia  to  the  southeastern 
comer  of  Washington  County,  is  hereby  suspended  durfhg  the  enforcement  of  the  above  Hue  Cor  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

And  whereas  said  quarantine  line,  as  above  set  forth,  is  satisfactory  to  this  Department,  and  Tegis- 
latlon  has  been  enacted  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  enforce  said  quarantine  line,,  therefore  the  above 
line  is  adopted  for  the  State  of  Tennessee  by  this  Department  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  date 
of  this  order  and  ending  December  81, 1908,  in  llieu  of  the  quarantine  line  described  Sa  the  order  of 
March  13, 1903,  for  said  area,  unless  ottierwise  ordered. 

B  UJUrther  ordered.  That  during,  the  continuance  of  the  alxwe  line  cattle  now  In  the  westem  and 
northern  parts  of  Carroll  Comity  may  be  moved  for  purposes  other  than  immediate  slaughter  to  States 
and  Territories  outside  of  the  quarantined  area  after  being  Inspected  and  found  free  of  mfectlon  by 
an  inspector  ol  this  Department  and  upon  written  permission  by  such  officer. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


(Amknomjupt  No.  5  to  B.  A.L  Oanaa  No.  107,) 
Special  Qrdes  Kiodifjiiig  (^arantine  Idna  fbr  the  State  o£GfeorspLa.    (lOOS. ) 

U.  S.  DEPABTlfENT  OF  AUHIUULTUKK, 

Officb  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  U,  1903. 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  splenetic  fever  of  cattle,  the  State  of 
Georgia  has  agreed  to  establish  and  to  eoopeiste  ta  the  enfoBcement  of  a  quarantine  line  located  as 
follows: 

Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  western  boundary  line  of  TJnioa  County  with  the  boundary  line 
between  the  States  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina;  thence  southerly  along  the  western  boundary  of 
Union  County  to  the  southwest  corner  thereof;  thence  northeasterly  and  easterly  along  the  southern 
boundary  linea  of  Union  and  Towns  counties  to  the  western  comer  of  Rabun  County;  thence  easterly, 
southeasterly,  and  northeasterly  along  the  western,  southem,  and  eastem  boundaries  of  Rabun 
County  to  the  northeast  comer  of  said  county  on  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 

That  portion  of  the  quarantine  line  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  described  in  the  order  of  March 
14, 1903  (Amendment  No.  6  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107),  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  northwest 
comer  of  Union  County,  Ga.,  with  the  State  line,  extending  east  along  the  southern  boundary  Hue  of 
North  Carolina  to  the  northeset  comer  of  Rabun  County,  is  heceby  tnispended  during  the  enforce* 
ment  of  the  above  line  for  the*  State  of  Georgia. 

And  whereas  said  quarantine  line,  aa  above  set  forth.  Is  satisftectory  to  this  Department^  and  legis- 
lation has  beeoL  enacted  by  the  State  of  Qeei^ia.  to  enfosce  said  qnaJtantine  line,  thesafore  the  above 
quarantine  line  is  adc^ted  far  theStatseof  Georgia  by  this*  Department^  fbr  the  period  begiiming  with 
the  date  of  this  ordl^r  and  ending  December  8T.  1906,  In  lieu  of  the  quarantine  line  described  In  the 
ordes  o£  MaiQh  13, 1908,  for  said  area,  unless- otherwise  ordered.. 

JjbMBi  WILSON,  Secretary. 
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(Amendment  No.  6  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107.) 

Speci€tl  Order  Modifyingr  Quarantine  Line  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

(1908.) 

U.  8.  Department  op  Aqricultcbe, 

Oppick  op  the  Secretary, 
WashingUm,  D.  C,  March  JJ^  2905. 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  splenetic  fever  of  cattle,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  has  agreed  to  establish  and  to  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  a  quarantine  line 
located  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  county  of  Cherokee;  thence  east  along  the  southern 
boundary  lines  of  the  counties  of  Cherokee,  Clay,  Macon.  Jackson,  Transylvania,  and  Henderson  to 
the  southwest  comepof  the  county  of  Polk;  thence  northerly  along  the  western  boundaries  of  Polk 
and  Rutherford  counties  to  the  southern  boundary  of  McDowell  Countv;  thence  westerly,  northerly, 
and  northeasterly  along  the  southern,  western,  and  northern  boundaries  of  McDowell  Countv  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Burke  County;  thence  southerly  along  the  western  boundary  line  of  Burke 
County  to  the  Catawba  River,  thence  easterly  along  the  course  of  said  river  to  the  southwestern 
comer  of  Alexander  County;  thence  north  along  the  western  boundary  of  said  county  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Wilkes  County;  thence  northwesterly  along  the  boundary  line  of  Wilkes  County  to  the 
westem  comer  of  said  county;  thence  following  the  western  and  northern  boundary  line  of  Wilkes 
County  to  the  westem  portion  of  Surry  County;  thence  northeasterly  along  the  westem  boundary 
line  of  Surry  County  to  its  intersection  with  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

That  portion  of  the  quarantine  line  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  described  in  the  order  of  March  14, 
1903  (Amendment  No.  7  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107),  beginning  at  the  south  westem  comer  of  Grayson 
County  and  extending  east  along  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Virginia  to  the  southeastern  comer 
of  said  county,  is  hereby  suspended  during  the  enforcement  of  the  above  line  for  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

And  whereas  said  quarantine  line,  as  above  set  forth,  is  satisfactory  to  this  Department,  and  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  enforce  said  quarantine  line,  therefore  the 
*bove  quarantine  line  Is  adopted  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  by  this  Department  for  the  period 
beginning  with  the  date  of  this  order  and  ending  December  31, 1903,  in  lieu  of  the  quarantine  line 
described  in  the  order  of  March  13, 1903,  for  said  area,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Jl  is  further  ordered^  That  during  the  continuance  of  the  above  line  no  cattle  originating  In  the 
quarantined  district,  as  described  In  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107,  as  modified,  shall  be  moved  or  allowed  to 
move  into  the  counties  of  Surry,  Wilkes,  McDowell,  and  that  part  of  Burke  south  of  the  Catawba 
River. 

And  it  it  further  ordered.  That  no  cattle  shall  be  moved  or  allowed  to  move  from  the  counties  of 
Surry,  Wilkes,  McDowell,  and  that  part  of  Burke  south  of  the  Catawba  River  to  any  of  that  territory 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  lying  west  and  north  of  said  counties,  except  after  having  been 
inspected  and  found  free  of  infection  by  duly  authojrized  inspectors  of  this  Department  or  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  upon  written  permission  by  such  officer.  No  cattle  from  said  counties 
shall  be  moved  or  allowed  to  move  to  any  State  or  Territory  outside  of  the  quarantined  district  (except 
as  provided  for  immediate  slaughter),  unless  they  have  been  duly  inspected  and  passed,  and  permit 
issued  by  inspectors  of  this  Department,  nor  until  permission  has  been  obtained  from  the  proper 
officials  of  the  State  or  Territory  to  which  destined. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary, 


(Amendment  No.  7  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107.) 

Special  Order  Modifjring'  Quarantine  Line  for  the  State  of  Virginia.     ( 1 008 . ) 

U.  8.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  14,  l$(a. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  splenetic  fever  of  cattle,  the  State  of 
Virginia  has  agreed  to  establish  and  to  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  a  quarantine  line  located  as 
follows: 

Beginning  at  the  boundary  line  of  Virginia  at  its  southwestem  comer  (Lee  County);  thence  east 
along  the  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia  to  the  southwestern  comer  of  Patrick  County;  thence 
northerly  along  the  western  boundaries  of  Patrick  and  Franklin  counties  to  Daniels  Run;  thence 
easterly  along  Daniels  Run  and  the  Blackwater  River  to  the  Staunton  River;  thence  in  a  south- 
easterly and  northeaHterl V  direction  along  the  southem  and  eastem  boundaries  of  Bedford  County  to 
the  James  River;  thence  following  the  James  River  to  the  southeastem  comer  of  Charles  City  County; 
thence  northerly  and  easterly  along  the  western  and  northem  boundaries  of  James  City  County  to 
the  westem  boundary  of  Gloucester  County  at  the  York  River;  thence  southerly  and  northerly  along 
the  southem  and  eastem  boundaries  of  Gloucester  County  to  the  northeastem  comer  of  said  county; 
thence  easterly  and  southerly  along  the  northern  and  eastem  boundaries  of  Mathews  County  to  the 
southeastem  point  of  said  county;  thence  «)uth  to  the  northem  boundary  of  Elizabeth  City  County; 
thence  westerly  and  northerly  along  the  boundaries  of  Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick  counties  to  the 
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James  Rirer;  thence  southeasterly  along  the  course  of  the  said  riyer  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Nor- 
tdik  County;  thence  south  along  the  western  boundary  of  said  county  to  its  intersection  with  the 
northern  boundary  of  North  Carolina;  thence  east  along  the  southern  boundaries  of  Norfolk  and 
Princess  Anne  counties  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

And  whereas  said  quarantine  line,  as  above  set  forth,  is  satisfactory  to  this  Department,  and  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  enforce  said  quarantine  line,  therefore  the  above 
quarantine  line  is  adopted  for  the  State  of  Virginia  by  this  Department  for  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  of  this  order  and  ending  December  31, 1903,  in  lieu  of  the  quarantine  line  described  in  the 
order  of  March  13, 1903,  for  said  area,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


(Amendment  No.  8  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107.) 

Feedingr  Stations  in  the  Quarantined  District  for  Uninfected  Oattle. 

U.  S.  Department  or  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D,  C,  March  lU,  190$. 
It  is  hereby  ordered.  That  cattle  originating  outside  (north,  east,  and  west)  of  the  quarantined  dis- 
trict, as  defined  in  the  order  of  March  13, 1903  (B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107),  and  amendments  thereto,  and 
which  are  to  be  transported  by  rail  through  the  quarantined  district,  may  be  unloaded  for  rest,  feed, 
and  water  into  uninfected  pens  set  apart  for  such  cattle  at  Polk  Stock  Yards  and  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Baird,  Texas;  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  California; 
Bakersfield,  California;  and  at  Salinbury,  North  Carolina:  Provided,  That  the  cattle  are  free  from 
southern  cattle  ticks  and  have  not  been  unloaded  at  any  other  place  within  the  quarantined 
district.  They  may,  after  unloading  into  said  pens,  be  reloaded  into  the  same  cars  from  which 
unloaded,  or  into  other  cleaned  and  disinfected  cars,  and  reshipped  as  uninfected  cattle. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


(Amendment  No.  9  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107.) 

Special  Order  Permittingr  Movement  of  Oattle  from  Two  Northern  Tiers 
of  Oonnties  in  Arkansas. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  U,  290S. 

It  is  hereby  ordered,  That  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107,  dated  March  13, 1903,  be  amended  so  as  to  permit 
the  shipment  of  cattle  for  purposes  other  than  immediate  slaughter  from  the  two  northern  tiers  of 
counties  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  into  the  noninfected  area:  Provided,  That  said  cattle  have  remained 
In  the  above-described  counties  since  January  1  of  this  year  and  have  been  Inspected  by  officers  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  and  found  to  be  free  of  splenetic,  or  Texas,  fever 
and  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  thereof;  that  proper  facilities  have  been  afforded  for 
making  such  Inspection;  and  that  after  inspection  the  cattle  shall  be  shipped  without  delay  and 
without  exposure  to  the  Infection  of  splenetic,  or  Texas,  fever:  Provided  further.  That  no  cattle  shall 
be  allowed  shipment  under  this  order  unless  accompanied  by  a  written  permit  issued  by  an  inspector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  nor  shall  such  cattle  be  taken  into  any  State  or  Territory  contrary 
to  the  local  regulations,  and  said  permission  will  be  granted  only  for  cattle  which  are  to  remain 
within  the  State  to  which  destined  for  three  months  after  arrival. 

This  order  to  remain  in  force  until  April  1, 1908.  JaMbs  Wilson,  Secretary. 


(Amendment  No.  10  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107.) 

Special  Order  Permitting^  Movement  of  Oattle  from  Part  of  Ponca  Indian 

Beservation. 

U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  U,  1909. 
It  U  hereby  ordered.  That  section  3  of  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107.  dated  March  13, 1903,  be  amended  so  as 
to  permit  the  shipment  of  cattle  for  other  purposes  than  immediate  slaughter  to  points  in  the  non- 
infected  area  from  that  portion  of  the  Ponca  Indian  Reservation,  Oklahoma,  east  of  the  right  of  way 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  Arkansas 
River  and  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  River:  Provided,  That  said  cattle  have  been  kept  in  the 
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aftovcMilBBcriftotf  OTWt  rfnec  Jauuwiy  1.  tWS,  and  bwra  been  mspscteil  bjrsB  ofiOTr  of  l^c- BmnHt  of 
Antimti  iiuliutnrof  thifl  Department  and  found  freeof  spiaDftCic,.oi  Tiana^teret  and  not  to  Bsre  been 
exposed  to  the  contagion  thereof:  And  provided  furUmr^  That  no  tattl«  ahaU-  ba  aUam^Athigmmmt 
fromr  thia  area,  unleiia  accompanied  by  &  written  pemit  iaBuad  by  an  officer  of  tha  Bni«an  of  Animal 
InduatTf ;  and  all  such,  cattle  shall  be  subjiect  to  the  Iatkb.  and  resniationa,  of  the  Stata  to.  wfaieh 
doBtined^  Tha  oan  in  which  auch.  cattle  am  shipped  must  be  £ree  from  infectinn  and  aatiaftctorx  to 
the  officer  snpervisinft  the. shipment. 
This  order  to  terminate  April  30,  1901L 


U.  8v  DBP^BTMKNT  of  AORICTLTtTBB, 

Oppicb  of  the  Secretary, 

In  conseq^uence  of  the  act  of  Gongreai  approved  February  2, 1903,  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  the 
Secretary  q£  Agriculture  to  more  effectually  suppress  and  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  andjnfec- 
tious  diseases  of  live  8tock«.and  for  other  purposes,"  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  revise  and  reissue 
the  regulations  reloiting  to  contagious  dinaanoa  ol  animala  so  that  they  would  have  the  additional 
power  conferred  by  that  act,  and  accordingly  the  regulations  concerning  the  tntnspoctatibn  ol 
southam  cattle  are  reissued.  Advantage  haa  been  taken  of  tha  opportunity  for  revision  to  niAka  a 
few  di^t  additiona.to  that  pi^  of  tha.osder  of  a  general  nature— one  with  reference  to  the  separation 
o£  pens  reserved  for  soathem  eatUe  £rom  those  used  for  other  cattle,  another  referring  to  tha  disinr 
fection  ef  can  in  the  quamntlned  district  The  special  orders  modifying  the  line  for  certain  States 
are  unchanged  except  as  dates  and  references  to  orders  are  affected*  Tha  order  modifying  the  line 
for  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  shows  an  aUeaatlon  in.  ila  dcacriptioii^  made  to  conform  to  the  changaa 
that  have  taken. place  thrrwigh  the  fonnatloa  of  new  eonntifia  and  in  the  names  of  counties. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


(AJUBIDMBIT  NO»  Uf  TO  B.  A.  I.  ORfifl»  No.  107.) 

Special  Ckrdar  BcgjuedMotgr  Qdiarsmtiae  of  Gadtle  im  Gertaia  Covusfein  of  Tes- 

nn— <i  and  Jg^rtudcy. 

U.  S.  Department  of  AGRicrLTURB, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1903. 
U  ia  hereby,  ordered^  That,  aa  the  infection  of  Texas  fever  exists  in  certain  counties  in  the  States  of 
Tenneneeand  Kentucky,  no  cattle  shall  be  moved  or  allowed  to  move,  except  as  provided  for  southern 
cattle  for  immAdiftt/*  j^i^Tig>itjfr,  to-auy  portion  of  tha  uninfected  area  from  the  counties  of  Clinton, 
Way  ue,  and  Pulaski  of  theState  of  Kentucky^  and  the  counties  of  Pickett,  Jackaon,  Overton,  Fentcess, 
Putnam,  and.  Dekalb  of  tha  State  of  Tennessee,  unless  after  inspection  such,  cattle  are  found  free  of 
infcctfon.  This  inspeetion  must  be  made  by  duly  authorized  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  this  Department,,  ana  movement  allowed  for  other  purposes  than  immediate  slaughter 
only;  upon  written  permission  by  sueh.  inspectors. 

The  special ooder  modifying  the  quarantine  line  for  the  State  of  Tennessee  (Amendment  No.  4  to 
B.  A  L  Order  No*  107)  is  hereby  modified  in  accordance  with  the  above  provisions. 

Willis  L.  Moors,  Actin<j  Sccretivry. 


(Amendment  No.  12  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107.) 
Special  Order  Quarantining  Part  of  Roane  County,  Tennessee. 

U.  s.  Department  of  Aqriculttre, 

OiTFicB  or  TME  SacasTARrr, 
Washington^  D.  C,  September  J,  1903. 
It  is  hereby  ordered.  That,  as  the  infection  of  splenetic  fever  of  cattle  has  been  found  to  exist  in  that 
part  of  Roane  County,  Tenn»,  lying  north  of  the  Tennowoeand  Clinch  rivers,  no  cattle  shall  be  moved 
or  alloMred  to  move,  except  as  provided  for  southern  cattle  for  immediate  slaughter,  to  any  portion 
of  the  uninfected  area  from  said  portion  of  Roane  County  unless,  after  inspection,  such  cattle  are 
found  fk'ee-of  infection.  This  iavpeetion  must  be  made  by  duly  authorised  inspeeton  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Indnstry  of  this  Department,  and  movement  of  cattle  for  purposes  other  than  iaunedtote 
slaiig-hter  may  be  made  only  upon  written  permission  of  such  inspectbrs. 

The  special  order  modifyinpr  the  quamndne  line  for  the  State  of  Tenaeawe  (Amendment  Noi  4  to 
B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107)  is  modified  in  accordance  herewith, 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 
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(AXKNDMENT  NO.  13  TO  B.  A.  I.  ORDER  Na  107.) 

Feeding'  Station  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  Uninfected  Cattle. 

U.  S.  Department  op  Aqbiculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washinffton,  D.  C,  September  U,  1905. 
It  is  fiereby  ordered,  That  cattle  originating  outside  (north,  east,  or  west)  of  the  quarantined  dis- 
trict, as  defined  in  the  order  of  March  13, 1903  (B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107),  and  amendments  thereto,  and 
which  are  to  be  tnuiq)oitad  by  rmSL  through  the  quarantined  district,  m&y  be  unloaded  for  rest,  feed, 
and  water  into  uninfected  pens  set  apart  for  such  cattle  at  the  Sapulpa  Stock  Yards  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  Bailroad,  Sapulpa,  Ind.  T.:  Provided,  That  the  cattle  are  free  from  southern  cattle 
ticks  and  haye  not  been  unloaded  at  any  place  within  the  quarantined  district.  They  may,  after 
unloading  Into  said  pens,  be  reloaded  into  the  same  cars  from  which  unloaded,  or  into  other  cleaned 
and  disinfeeted  cars,  and  reshipped  as  \ininfected  cattle. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


(Amendment  No.  14  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107.) 

Regulations  to  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Splenetic  "Fever  of  Cattle— Restric- 
tions Modified. 

U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Wdihington,  D.  C,  October  to,  1908. 

R  U  herdry  ordered,  That  section  3  of  B.  A.  T.  Order  No.  107,  dated  March  13, 1908,  proridlng  for  the 
movement  of  cattle  from  the  quarantined  district  described  by  said  order  and  amendments  thereto, 
be  amended  as  follows: 

From  November  1, 1908,  to  January  81, 19W,  inclusive,  cattle  from  said  district  may  be  moved  for 
purposes  other  than  immediate  slau^ter  to  the  noninfected  area  within  the  States  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Tcnnefisee,  Texas,  and  California,  and  to  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  regulations  of  these  States  and 
Territories,  and  after  inspection  and  upon  written  permission  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  or  a  duly  authorized  inspector  of  the  State  or  Territory  to  which  the  cattle  are  destined. 
From  November  1  to  December  81, 1908,  inclusive,  cattle  from  said  district  may  be  moved  to  the  non- 
infected  area  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  after  inspection  and  upon  written  permission  by  an 
inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  In  the  absence  of  such  inspection  and  permission  all 
movement  of  cattle  from  the  quarantined  district  to  points  outside  of  such  district  in  the  above-named 
States  and  Territories  is  prohibited,  except  as  provided  for  Immediate  slaughter. 

All  cattle  from  the  quarantined  district  destined  to  points  outside  of  the  States  and  Territories 
abcMre  named  may  be  shipped  without  Inspection  between  November  1, 1903,  and  January  31, 1904, 
inclusive,  and  without  restrictions  other  than  may  be  enforced  by  local  regulations  at  point  of 
destination. 

The  reshipment  to  any  part  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  outside  of  the  quarantined  district,  or  to  any  i)art  of  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  of  any  cattle  which 
may  have  been  moved  under  this  order,  except  by  permission  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  State 
or  Territory  to  which  destined,  is  hereby  prohibited. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  That  all  stock  pens  which  may  have  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  cattle 
from  the  quarantined  district,  prior  to  November  1  next,  shall  not  be  used  for  receiving  or  storing 
cattle  from  the  quarantined  district  which  have  been  inspected  and  passed,  nor  for  catUo  originating 
outside  of  the  quarantined  district,  except  when  such  cattle  are  intended  for  immediate  slaughter. 

J.  H.  Brigham,  Acting  Secretary. 


(Amendment  Na  15  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107.) 

Regulations  to  Prevent  the  Sfuread  of  Splenetic  Fever  of  Cattle — Quarantine 
Line  for  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma. 

U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Waahingkm^  D.  C,  December  t9, 190$, 
It  is  hereby  ordered.  That  section  3  of  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107,  dated  March  18, 1903,  providing  for  the 
movement  of  cattle  from  the  quarantined  district  prescribed  by  said  order  and  amendments  thereto, 
be  amended  as  follows: 
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Be«:inning  January  1, 1904,  the  quarantine  line  described  and  estabUahed  by  amendment  Mo.  8, 
dated  March  14, 19(8,  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  107,  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma 
until  otherwise  ordered. 

Jambs  Wilson,  Seentary. 


(B.  A.  I.  Obdkb  No.  108.) 

Begr^ilationa  to  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Sheep  Scab. 

U.  8.  Department  op  Aoricultuee, 

Oppicb  op  the  Secrbtabt, 
WaaMngtoH,  D.  C,  April  5, 190S, 
To  managers  and  agents  of  railroad*  and  transportation  companUt  qf  the  XJnUed  StaUt^  stodnHen^  and 
oUiers: 

In  furtherance  of  the  regulations  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  among  domestic  animals  in  the  United  States,  dated  March  10,  1903  (B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  106), 
notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  contagious  disease  known  as  scabies,  or  sheep  scab,  exists  among  sheep 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  said  disease  and  to  aid  in  Its 
eradication,  the  following  regulations  are  established  and  observance  thereof  required: 

1.  It  is  required  of  everyone  intending  to  ship  or  to  trail  sheep  to  ascertain  that  the  sheep  are  not 
affected  with  scabies  and  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  thereof  before  offering  them  for  trans- 
portation or  before  crossing  State  or  Territorial  boundaries.  Transportation  companies  are  required 
to  provide  cleaned  and  disinfected  cars  or  other  vehicles  for  the  reception  of  sheep,  and  to  refuse  for 
shipment  sheep  whose  freedom  from  disease  and  from  exposure  to  contagion  is  in  doubt.  Sheep  that 
are  not  affected  with  scabies  and  that  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  may  be  shipped  or 
trailed  without  restriction,  unless  they  are  in  a  locality  where  inspection  and  certification  are  required 
before  their  removal  therefrom. 

2.  Sheep  that  are  affected  with  scabies  or  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  scabies,  either 
through  contact  with  infected  flocks  or  infected  premises,  pens,  or  cars,  shall  not  be  shipped  or  driven 
from  one  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  into  another  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  into  public  stock  yards  or  feeding  stations,  until  they  have  been  dipped  in  a  mixture 
approved  by  this  Department,  except  as  provided  in  rule  4. 

8.  Sheep  that  are  affected  with  the  disease  may  be  shipped  for  immediate  slaughter  after  one 
dipping,  but  if  they  are  intended  for  feeding  or  stocking  purposes  they  shall  be  held  for  a  second 
dipping  ten  days  after  the  first  one.  All  of  the  sheep  in  a  certain  flock  or  shipment  in  which  the 
disease  is  present  shall  be  considered  as  affected  with  the  disease. 

4.  Sheep  that  are  not  affected  with  the  disease,  but  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion, 
may  be  shipped  for  feeding  or  stocking  purposes  after  one  dipping,  but  may  be  shipped  for  immedi- 
ate slaughter  without  dipping. 

5.  When  affected  sheep  are  shipped  for  slaughter  after  one  dipping,  and  when  exxxwed  sheep  are 
shipped  for  slaughter  without  dipping,  the  cars  conveying  them  shall  be  marked  on  each  side  with  a 
card  bearing  the  words  "Scabby  Sheep,"  and  said  cards  shall  not  be  removed  until  the  cars  have 
been  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

6.  The  dips  now  approved  are: 

(a)  The  tobacco  and  sulphur  dip,  made  with  sufficient  extract  of  tobacco  or  nicotine  solution  to 
give  a  mixture  containing  not  less  than  five  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  nicotine  and  2  per  cent 
flowers  of  sulphur. 

(6)  The  lime  and  sulphur  dip,  made  with  eight  pounds  of  unslaked  lime  and  twenty-four  pounds 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water.  The  lime  and  sulphur  should  be  boiled 
together  for  not  less  than  two  hours,  and  all  sediment  allowed  to  subside  before  the  liquid  is  placed 
in  the  dipping  vat 

Either  one  of  these  dips  may  be  used. 

7.  The  dipping  must  be  done  carefully  and  the  sheep  handled  as  humanely  as  possible.  The 
Department,  however,  assumes  no  responsibility  for  loss  or  damage  resulting  from  the  dipping,  and 
those  who  wish  to  avoid  any  risks  that  may  be  incident  to  dipping  at  the  stock  yards,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  liability  to  prosecution,  should  see  that  their  sheep  are  free  from  disease  before  shipping  them 
to  market. 

8.  The  sheep  must  be  kept  in  the  dip  between  two  and  three  minutes  and  their  heads  be  submerged 
at  least  once,  though  for  but  an  Instant  at  a  time,  and  assistance  must  be  rendered  immediately  if 
they  appear  to  be  strangling.  The  dip  must  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  between  100*>  F.  and 
106°  F.  while  the  sheep  are  in  It.  It  must  be  changed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  filthy,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  sheep  dipped  in  it,  and  in  no  case  shall  It  be  tised  when  more  than  one  week  old.  In 
emptying  the  dipping  vat  the  entire  contents  must  be  removed,  including  all  sediment  and  drop- 
pings or  other  foreign  matter. 

9.  Suitable  dripping  platforms  and  drying  pens  shall  be  provided.  In  cold  weather  sheep  shall  not 
be  dipped  unless  they  can  be  kept  in  a  warm  pen  until  dry.  Sheep  shall  not  be  loaded  until  they 
have  become  dry. 
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10.  Where  large  numbers  of  sheep  in  a  district  are  ready  for  transportation,  inspectors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  will  make  inspections  and  give  certificates  for  sheep  found  free  from  disease  and 
not  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  and  for  sheep  dipped  under  their  supervision.  Certificates 
will  also  be  given  at  feeding  stations  and  stoclc  yards  where  inspectors  may  be  stationed. 

11.  Sheep  shipped  under  a  certificate  are  not  guaranteed  uninterrupted  transit;  for  in  the  event  of 
the  development  of  scabies  or  exposure  to  it  en  route  they  shall  be  dipped  before  proceeding  to  their 
destination,  and  the  cars  or  other  vehicles,  and  the  chutes,  alleys,  and  pens  that  may  have  been 
occupied  shall  be  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

12.  Public  stock  yards  shall  be  considered  as  infected  and  the  sheep  yarded  therein  as  having  been 
exposed  to  the  disease,  and  no  sheep  may  be  shipped  out  without  being  dipped,  with  the  exception 
noted  in  rule  4.  Where,  however,  a  part  of  the  stock  yards  is  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  uninfected 
shipments  of  sheep  and  is  kept  free  of  disease,  sheep  may  be  shipped  from  such  part  without  dipping. 
If  by  chance  affected  sheep  are  introduced  into  such  reserved  part,  they  shall  be  immediately 
removed  therefrom  and  the  chutes,  alleys,  and  pens  used  by  them  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected. No  sheep  may  be  shipped  for  feeding  or  stocking  from  any  stock  yards  where  an  inspector  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  stationed  without  a  certificate  of  inspection  or  of  dipping  given 
by  him. 

13.  Cars  and  other  vehicles,  yards,  pens,  sheds,  chutes,  etc.,  that  have  contained  affected  or  exposed 
sheep  shall  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  immediately  after  the  sheep  are  removed  therefrom. 

14.  Cleaning  and  disinfection  shall  be  done  by  first  removing  all  litter  and  manure  and  then  satu- 
rating the  interior  surfaces  of  the  cars  and  the  woodwork,  flooring,  and  ground  of  the  chutes,  alleys, 
and  pens  with  a  6  per  cent  solution  of  crude  carbolic  acid  in  water,  with  sufficient  lime  to  show  where 
it  has  been  applied. 

15.  Violation  of  this  order  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

16.  B.  A.  I.  Orders  No.  6  and  No.  88  are  hereby  revoked. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary, 


(B.  A.  I.  Obdbb  No.  109.) 

Begrulations  for  the  Inspection  and  Quarantine  of  Horses,  Neat  Cattle, 

Sheep,   and   other   Biiminants,    and   Swine    Imported  into   the  United 

States. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

WoBhingUm,  D.  C,  AprU  20, 1905. 

In  pursuance  with  sections  7,  8,  and  10  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  **An  act  providing  for  the 
inspection  of  meats  for  exportation,  and  prohibiting  the  importation  of  adulterated  articles  of  food  or 
drink,  and  authorizing  the  President  to  make  proclamation  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  August  80, 1890,  and  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  2, 1903,  entitled  "An  act  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  more  effectually  suppress  and  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  of  live  stock,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the  following  regulations  are  hereby 
prescribed  for  the  inspection  and  quarantine  of  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants,  and 
swine  imported  into  the  United  States  on  and  after  May  1, 1903: 

L  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  following-named  ports,  subports,  and 
customs  stations  are  hereby  designated  as  quarantine  stations,  and  all  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other 
ruminants,  and  swine  imported  into  the  United  States  and  which  are  subject  to  quarantine  and 
inspection  must  be  entered  through  said  stations,  viz: 

On  the  Atlantic  seaboard:  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.  On  the  Pacific 
seaboard:  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  Port  Townsend,  Wash.  Along  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico:  Nogales,  Ariz.;  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass,  Laredo,  and  Brownsville, 
Tex.  Along  the  border  or  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada:  Vanceboro,  Houlton, 
Van  Buren,  and  Fort  Fairfield,  Me.;  Beecher  Falls.  Island  Pond,  Newport,  Rlchford,  and  St.  Albans, 
Vt;  Rouse  Point,  Hogansburg,  Massena,  Ogdensburg,  Cape  Vincent,  Clayton,  Charlotte,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Detroit,  Port  Huron,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  and  Pembina,  N,  Dak. 

The  following-named  stations  are  designated  for  the  entry  of  animals  which  are  subject  to  inspec- 
tion only,  viz:  Eastportand  Calais,  Me.;  Derby  Line,  North  Troy,  Alburg,  and  Swanton,  Vt.;  Mooers 
Junction,  Chateaugay,  Fort  Covington,  Malone,  Waddington,  Morristown,  Lisbon,  and  Alexandria 
Bay,  N.  Y.;  Blaine,  Sumas,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

2.  The  word  "animals,"  when  used  in  these  regulations,  refers  to  and  includes  all  or  any  of  the 
following  kinds:  Horses,  asses,  and  mules;  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants,  and  swine. 

Under  the  word  **  horses"  will  be  Included  asses  and  mules,  and  under  the  word  "sheep"  will  be 
included  all  ruminants  except  cattle.  The  words  "  contagious  diseases,"  when  used  in  these  regula- 
tions, includes  and  applies  to  all  or  any  of  the  following  diseases:  Glanders  and  farcy,  maladie  du  colt, 
distemper,  or  strangles,  anthrax,  contagious  pleuro-pneumonla,  Texas  (or  splenetic)  fever,  tubercu- 
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loeis,  actlnomycoaifl,  foot-and-mouth  diaease,  rinderpest,  variola,  foot  rot,  scabies,  hog  cholera, 
Bwine  plague,  and  erysipelas. 

(a)  All  horses  imported  into  the  United  States  from  any  part  of  the  world,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  for  the  countries  of  North  America,  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  veterinary  inq>ection  at  the 
port  of  entry  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Such  inspector  shall  not  allow  the 
landing  of  any  hay,  straw,  or  forage  which  accompany  shipments  of  horses  originating  in  any  country 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  case  the  inspector  finds  horses  to  be  affected  ?rith  any  contagious 
disease,  he  shall  isolate  them  and  immediately  report  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
who  may  refuse  the  landing  of  horses  affected  with  such  diseases. 

{h)  All  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants  imported  into  the  United  States  from  any  part  of  the 
world,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for  the  countries  of  North  America,  shall  be  accompanied 
with  a  certificate  from  the  local  authority  of  the  district  in  which  said  animals  have  been  for  one 
year  next  preceding  the  date  of  shipment,  stating  that  no  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  anthrax,  rinderpest,  or  any  other  disease  contagious  to  cattle  has  existed  in  said  dis- 
trict for  the  past  year. 

(c)  All  swine  imported  into  the  United  States  from  any  part  of  the  world,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  the  countries  of  North  America,  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate  similar  to  the  one 
required  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants,  relating  to  the  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  and  erj'sipelas. 

(d)  All  such  animals  shall  also  be  accompanied  with  an  affidavit  by  the  owner,  stating  that  said 
animals  have  been  in  the  district  where  purchased  for  one  year  next  preceding  the  dato  of  sale,  and 
that  no  contagious  disease  affecting  the  species  of  animals  imported  has  existed  among  them,  nor 
among  any  animals  of  the  kind  with  which  they  have  come  in  contact,  for  one  year  last  past,  and 
that  no  inoculation  has  been  practiced  among  said  animals  for  the  past  two  years;  also  by  an  affida- 
vit from  the  importer  or  his  agent  supervising  the  stdpment,  stating  that  they  have  not  passed 
through  any  district  infected  with  contagions  diseases  affecting  said  kind  of  animals;  that  they  have 
not  been  exposed  in  any  possible  manner  to  the  contagion  of  any  of  said  contagious  diseases,  and 
that  the  animals,  when  not  driven,  have  been  shipped  in  clean  and  disinfected  cars  and  vessels 
direct  from  the  farm  where  purchased. 

(e)  The  foregoing  certificate  and  aflidavits  must  accompany  said  animals  and  be  presented  to  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  j>ort  of  entry,  and  by  him  be  delivered  to  the  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  stationed  at  said  port,  to  allow  them  t(^  be  imported  into  the  United  Statcfi. 

4.  All  neat  cattle  imported  into  the  United  States  from  any  part  of  the  world,  except  as  prorided 
for  the  countries  of  North  and  Central  America,  Qreat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
shall  be  subject  to  a  quarantine  of  ninety  days  counting  from  the  date  of  shipment;  this  date  of 
shipment  to  be  the  date  of  clearance  of  the  vessel  bringing  the  animals  to  the  United  States.  Sheep 
and  other  ruminants  and  swine  from  any  part  of  the  world,  except  North  and  Central  America,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  quarantine  of  fifteen  days  counting  from  the  date  of  arrival  at  the  quarantine  station: 
Provided,  That  cattle  and  sheep  imported  for  slaughter  at  the  port  of  landing  may  be  imported 
without  quarantine,  but  shall  be  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  aftor  causing  an  inspection  to  be  made,  may  consider  necessary  in  each  case  for  guarding 
the  domestic  animals  of  tlie  United  States  from  contagion:  Provided  further^  That  the  period  of  qnar- 
antine  for  cattle  imported  from  Qreat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands  shall  be  sixty  days 
counting  from  the  date  of  shipment. 

6.  All  cattle  over  six  months  old  imported  from  Great  Britain  directly  into  the  United  States,  which 
are  subject  to  quarantine,  and  except  as  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  tested  with  tuberculin  by  an 
inspector  of  this  Department,  stationed  in  that  country,  or  after  arrival  at  the  animal  quarantine 
station  at  the  port  of  entry.  Cattle  from  countries  not  otherwise  provided  for  shall  be  tested  in  the 
said  quarantine  station.  All  cattle  so  tested  which  show  a  reaction  shall  be  prohibited  from  entry 
into  the  United  States  or  be  disposed  of  as  provided  insection  lOof  these  regulations.  Cattle  imported 
Into  the  United  States  directly  from  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  may  be  admitted  without 
being  tested  with  tuberculin. 

Thcrae  desiring  animals  tested  abroad  should  address  Dr.  Toole  A.  Geddes,  care  of  U.  S.  consul- 
general's  office,  London,  England. 

XMPORTATIOMB  FROM  CANADA  INTO  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

6.  All  animals  Imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  mnst  be  accompanied 
by  an  afiidavit  made  by  the  owner  or  importer,  declaring  clearly  the  purpose  for  which  said  animals 
are  imported,  viz,  whether  for  breeding  purposes,  for  milk  production,  for  work,  for  grazing,  feeding, 
or  slaughter,  or  whether  they  form  part  of  settlers'  effects,  or  whether  they  are  horses  entered  for 
temporary  stay,  as  provided  by  these  regulations.  Said  affidavit  must  be  presented  to  the  collector 
of  customs  at  the  port  of  entry,  who  will  decide  whether  the  animals  are  entitled  toenter  under  these 
regulations,  and  who  will  notify  the  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  all  cases  where 
the  regulations  require  an  inspection  to  be  made. 

(a)  Horses  for  breeding,  racing,  show,  and  sale  purposes,  for  grazing  or  for  work,  must  be  inspected 
at  the  port  of  entry.  Those  belonging  to  Indian  tribes  and  settlers,  and  those  used  in  connection 
with  stock  raising  (cow  ponies) ,  or  mining,  and  those  for  temporary  sUy  at  poinU  along  the  frontier, 
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notexceoding  two  w«eka,. whether  for  pleaanxe,  didvlng^  or  teaming,  ase  not  i!eq,uired  to  bo  inspected 
Boaes  wUl  be  admitted  iD.bond.at  buiy  port  oC  the  United  States  without  inspection  for  export  from 
anjport  oC  the  ITnited  States;,  they  shall,,  howevec,.  be  subject  to  inspection,  when  exported  from 
portftat  which  this  Department  lias. infli>ector8  stationed. 

(b)  Cattle  for  breeding  purposes,  milk  productlon.graxing^  or  feeding  must  be  iu8pected,.and  must 
be  accompanied  bf  a  certificate  signed  by  a  Cauikdian.  official  veterinarian  stating  that  uo  ^ntagious 
disease  affecting  cattle,,  except. tuberculosis  and  actinomycosis,  has  existed  in  the  district  in  which 
the  n.nimaTJB  hare  been  kept  for  six  months  preceding  the  date  of  importation.  The  owner  nmst 
present  an  affidavit  that  said  certificate  refers  to  the  cattle  in  question. 

{c)  A  certificate  for  cattle  over  6  months  old.  for  breeding  purposes  aud  for  milah  cows  must  also 
show  tliat  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  tuberculiuteat  by  a  Canadian  official  veterinarian  or  an 
inspector  oL  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry^  and  found  free  from  tuberculosis,  giving  the  date  and 
place  of  testing,  with  the  chart  of  reaction,  an,d  a  description  of  the  cattle,  with  age  and  markings. 

{(i)  All  cattle  Imported  for  breeding,  milk  production,  grazing^  or  feeding,  when  not  accompanied 
by  the  required  affidavits  and.  certificates^  must  be  detained  in  quarantine  for  one  week,. at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  or  Importer,. under  the  supervision,  ol  the  inspector  in  charge.  During  this 
detention  a  rigid  inspection  will  be  made,  and  cattle  over  6  monthB  old  for  breeding  and  milk  pro- 
duction will  be  tested  with  tuberculin.  Animals  found  free  from  disease  at  the  end  of  that  period 
will  be  released. 

{e)  Cattle  for  slaughter  shall  be  inspected. 

(/)  Those  forniing.  part  of  settlers'  effects  or  belonging,  to  Indian  bribes  will  be  admitted  through 
anjT  port  without  inspection  or  certification. 

(g)  Any  animals  may  be  reqjuired  to  be  inspected  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  any  cattle  showing 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis  may  be  subj^ected  to  the  tuberculin  te»t,  iipou  instructions  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

(Ji)  Cbttle  in  bond  for  export  will  be  admitted  without  inspection  at  any  of  the  ports  named  in 
section  I  in  transit  to,  and  for  export  from,  Portland,  Me.;.  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  T.;.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Newport  News  and  Norfolk,.  Va. 

(i)  All  sheep  imported  into  the  Uhited  States  for  breeding,  grazing,,  or  feeding  must  be  inspected, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  signed  by  a  Canadian  official  veterinarian,  stating  that  no 
contagious  disease  affecting  sheep  has  existed  in  the  district  in  which  the  animals  hasre  been  kept 
for  six  months-preceding  the  date  o£  importation.  The  owner  or  importer  must  present  an  affidavit 
that  said  certificate refeca. to  the  sheep  in  question. 

0*)  Sheep  for  breeding  purposes,  grazing,  or  feeding,  when  not  accompanied  by  the  required 
affidavits  and  certificates,  must  be  detained  in  quarantine  for  one  week  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
or  importer,  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  in  charge.  During  this  detention  a  rigid  inspec- 
ttojL  will  be  madjs.    Sheep-found  fsee  from.  diBeas*  at  the  end  of  thi»  period  will  be  reieaMd 

{k)  Shesp  for  grazing  or  feeOng;.  it  accomtanied  by  ths  reqoiced  affidkvitB.and  certiAQaAea,  need 
not  be  unloaded  for  inspection. 

(Z)>  Svheep  for  immediate  slaughter,  and  thooe  belonging  to  Ibdiaoi  tsibea  or  forming  past  at  settlen' 
effects,  will  he  admitted  through  any  port}  without  inspection  or  certiihactlon.. 

(m)  Sheep- in  bond  foir  exptuct  will  beadknitted  witlraut  inapection  at  any  of  the  port»  mentioned  in 
section  1  hi  taansit  Ur,  and  for  expmrt  front,  Pdrtlandi,  Me.;:  Boston;.  Mosi;  New  Yoric,  N.  Y.;  ffhtla- 
delphia,.  P^;  BaUiimoEe,  Md.;  Newport  News- and  NocfiriSc;  Ya. 

{■n)  All  swine  shall  be  sul^ected  to  in^tectlait,  osbeepti  ttaMe  beIaaging^to>ltadiiuL  triisesv  or  forming 
part  ot  settlers'  effects,,  wldsfa:  wiJL  be  adtaoUted  at  any^ port  wfttmut  inapectiDa.  Swine  imported  for 
breeding  purposes,  grazing;  or  feeding  siiali  be  accompanied  by^an.  officiaJ  veterinary  certificate,  as 
indicated  for  cattiti  and  harKa^  Thaowner  oo  importer  mnat  present  an  affidavit  that  said  certificate 
refers  to  the  swine  in  question.  Swine  not  acoomfunded  by  sffida^vlts  and  certificates  will  be  subject 
to  the  same*  quarantine  an  provided  for  sheepk 

(o)  The  railroad  cars  used  tn  the  transportatton  o£  animals. specified  by  ttisse  regulations  must  be 
thorougiily  clieancd  and  disinfected  bnfore  said  animals  are  placed  therein..  All  Htlier  from  previous 
shipments  must  be  removed,  and  the  car  whitewarited  witii  ISkno'  and  caitboUc  acid,  1  pound  of  UX) 
per  cent  straw-colored  commercial  carbolic  add  to  5  gallons  of  Uma  wsatu  Uhless  this  regulation  is 
complied'  witli,  Canadian  animals  will  not  be  sifowed  entry  into  the  United  Statra,  and  anhnals 
from  the  ITnited  States  will  not  be  admitted  intio  Canadiu  Shippen- should  see  that  cars  ace  pmperiy 
cleaned  and  disinfected  before  animals- ase  loaded. 

IMPORTiUriONS  FROM  MEXICO  INTO   TUB  UNUBKD  STATBSw 

7:  (n)  EForses  for  breeding,  racing,  show,  and  salte  purposes,  for  grazing,  or  tor  work  must  be 
inspected  at  the  port  of  entrj\  Those  belonging  to  Indiafl  tribes  and  settlera,  and  thtme  used*  in  con- 
nection with  stock  raising  (cow  ponies)  or  mining,  and  those  for  temporary  stay  at  points  along  the 
ftt)ntler,  not  exceeding  t^vo  weeka,  whether  tor  pleasure,  driving,  orteaming  are  not  required  to  be 
Ibspected.  Horses  will  be  admitted  in  bond  at  any  port  of  the  United  States  without  inspection  fbr 
export  from  any  port  of  the  United  Slates.  They  shall,  however,  be  subjected  to  inspection  when 
exportv<l  fh)m  ports  at  which  this  Department  has  inspectors  stationed. 

{d)  All  cattle  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Mexico  are  subject  to  inspection.    Cattle  for 
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breeding  purposes,  milk  production,  grazing,  or  feeding  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit,  made 
by  the  owner,  stating  that  said  cattle  have  been  in  the  district  from  which  shipped  for  dx  monOis 
next  preceding  the  date  of  importation  and  that  no  contagious  disease  affecting  cattle  has  existed 
among  them  nor  among  any  animals  of  the  kind  with  which  they  have  come  in  contact  for  six 
months  last  past;  also  by  an  affidavit,  made  by  the  importer  or  his  agent  supervising  the  shipment, 
stating  that  they  have  not  passed  through  any  district  infected  with  contagious  diseases  affectinip 
cattle,  that  they  have  not  been  exposed  in  any  possible  manner  to  the  contagion  of  any  contagiooa 
disease,  and  that  the  animals,  when  not  driven,  have  been  shipped  in  cleaned  and  disinfected  can 
and  vessels  direct  from  the  farm  or  ranch  where  purchased. 

(c)  All  cattle  imported  for  breeding  purposes,  milk  production,  grazing,  or  feeding,  when  not 
accompanied  by  the  required  affidavits  must  be  detained  in  quarantine  for  one  week  at  the  expense 
of  the  owner  or  Importer,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inspector  in  charge.  During  this  detention  a 
rigid  inspection  will  be  made, 

(d)  Cattle  for  immediate  slaughter  may  be  admitted,  when  found  free  from  disease,  upon  inspec- 
tion only,  and  when  so  entered  said  cattle  shall  be  subject  to  the  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  cattle  from  the  district  infected  with  Texas,  or  splenetic,  fever. 

(c)  Sheep  for  breeding  purposes,  grazing,  or  feeding  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  made  by 
the  owner  of  said  sheep  stating  that  they  have  been  !n  the  district  from  which  shipped  for  six 
months  next  preceding  the  date  of  importation,  and  that  no  contagious  disease  affecting  sheep  has 
existed  among  them  nor  among  other  animals  of  the  kind  with  which  they  hav.e  come  in  contact 
for  six  months  last  past;  also,  by  an  affidavit,  made  by  the  importer  or  his  agent  supervising  the  ship- 
ment, stating  that  they  have  not  passed  through  any  district  infected  with  contagious  diseases  affect- 
ing sheep;  that  they  have  not  been  exposed  in  any  possible  manner  to  the  contagion  of  any 
contagious  disease,  and  that  the  animals,  if  not  driven,  have  been  shipped  in  cleaned  and  disinfected 
cars  and  vessels  direct  from  the  farm  or  ranch  where  purchased.  Sheep  for  breeding  purposes, 
grazing,  or  feeding,  not  accompanied  by  the  required  affidavits,  must  be  detained  in  quarantine  for 
one  week,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  importer,  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  in  charge. 

(/)  All  swine  shall  be  accompanied  with  affidavits  similar  to  those  required  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
relating  to  the  existence  of  contagious  disease  affecting  swine,  and  when  not  accompanied  by  s&id 
affidavits  shall  be  detained  in  quarantine  for  one  week,  as  provided  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

8.  Animals  admitted  from  North  American  countries  for  immediate  slaughter  must  be  consigned 
to  some  recogrnized  slaughtering  center  and  must  be  slaughtered  within  two  weeks  from  date  of 
entry.    All  animals  admitted  for  export  will  be  subject  to  inspection  at  the  port  of  export. 

IMPORTATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

9.  Any  person  contemplating  the  importation  of  animals  other  than  horses  from  any  part  of  the 
world,  except  the  countries  of  North  and  Central  America,  must  first  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  two  permits,  one  stating  the  number  of  and  kind  of  animals  to  be  imported,  the  port, 
and  probable  date  of  shipment,  which  will  entitle  them  to  clearance  papers  on  presentation  to  the 
American  consul  at  said  port'of  shipment;  the  other  stating  the  port  at  which  said  animals  are  to  be 
landed  and  quarantined  and  the  approximate  date  cf  their  arrival,  and  this  wOl  assure  the  reception 
of  the  number  and  kind  specified  therein  at  the  port  and  quarantine  station  named  at  the  date  pre- 
scribed for  their  arrival  or  at  any  time  during  three  weeks  immediately  following,  after  which  the 
permit  will  be  void.  These  permits  shall  in  no  case  be  available  at  any  port  other  than  the  one  men- 
tioned therein.  Permits  must  bo  in  the  name  of  the  owner  of,  or  agent  for,  any  one  lot  of  animals.  A 
quarantine  release  will  be  given  each  owner  for  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  belonging  to  him 
which  are  discharged  from  quarantine,  and  this  release  will  be  a  certificate  of  fulfillment  of  quarantine 
regulations.  In  case  an  importation  of  animals  is  owned  by  more  tlian  one  person,  a  release  will  be 
issued  to  each  owner  covering  the  animals  which  belong  to  him.  Permits  will  be  issued  to  quaran- 
tine at  such  ports  as  the  importer  may  elect,  so  far  as  facilities  exist  at  such  port,  but  in  no  case  will 
permits  for  importation  at  any  port  be  granted  in  excess  of  the  accommodations  of  the  Government 
quarantine  station  at  such  port.  United  States  consuls  should  give  clearance  papers  or  certificates 
for  animals  from  their  districts  intended  for  exportation  to  the  Cnited  States  only  upon  presentation 
of  permits  as  above  provided,  with  dates  of  prolMble  arrival  and  destination  corresponding  with  said 
permits,  and  in  no  case  for  a  number  in  excess  of  that  mentioned  therein.  When  such  shipments 
originate  in  the  interior  of  a  foreign  country,  these  permits  should  be  submitted  to  the  consul  of  that 
district  and,  through  the  forwarding  agent,  to  the  consul  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 

10.  All  animals  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  which  are  subject  to  inspection,  shall  be  care- 
fully inspected  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  all  animals  found  to  be  free 
from  dlsea.se  and  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
United  States,  subject  to  the  provisions  for  quarantine  as  established  in  section  4,  except  as  other- 
wise provided.  Whenever  any  animal,  upon  arrival  at  the  port  of  entry  or  in  the  quarantine  station, 
is  found  to  be  affected  with  a  contagious  disease  or  to  have  been  exposed  to  such  disease  said  animal, 
and  all  animals  that  have  been  in  contact  with  or  exposed  to  said  animal,  shall  be  placed  in  special 
qtmrantine.  All  animals  so  quarantined,  either  on  arrival  at  port  of  entry  or  after  reaching  the  quar- 
antine station,  shall  be  at  once  reported  by  the  inspector  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
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try,  who  will  direct  whether  or  not  said  animals  quarantined  shall  be  appraised  and  slaughtered,  as 
provided  by  section  8  of  the  act  approved  August  80, 1890. 

11.  In  case  of  imported  animals  proving  to  be  infected  or  to  have  been  exjKMed  to  infection,  such 
portions  of  the  cargo  or  the  vessel  on  which  they  have  arrived  as  have  been  exposed  to  these  animals 
or  their  emanations  shall  be  subjected,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  to  disinfection  in  such  manner  as  may  be  considered  by  said  Inspector  necessary  before  it 
can  be  landed.  In  all  cases  the  parts  of  the  vessel  that  have  been  occupied  by  imjMrted  animals 
shall  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  with  limewash  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  of  the  port. 

12.  No  litter,  fodder,  or  other  aliment,  nor  any  ropes,  straps,  chains,  girths,  blankets,  poles,  buckets, 
or  other  things  used  for  or  about  the  animals,  and  no  manure,  shall  be  landed  from  any  vessel 
excepting  under  such  regulations  as  the  Inspector  shall  provide. 

13.  On  moving  animals  from  the  ocean  steamer  to  the  quarantine  grounds  they  shall  not  beuneces- 
sarily  passed  over  any  highways,  but  must  be  placed  on  cars  at  the  wharves  or  removed  to  the  cars  on 
a  boat  which  is  not  used  for  conveying  other  animals.  If  such  boat  has  carried  animals  within  three 
months  it  must  be  first  cleaned  and  then  disinfected  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector,  and  after 
the  conveyance  of  the  imported  animals  the  boat  must  be  disinfected  in  the  same  manner  before  it 
may  be  again  used  for  the  conveyance  of  animals.  When  passage  upon  or  across  the  public  highway 
is  unavoidable  in  the  transportation  of  animals  from  the  place  of  landing  to  the  quarantine  grounds, 
it  must  be  under  such  careful  supervision  and  restrictions  as  the  inspector  may  in  special  cases  direct. 

14.  The  platforms  and  chutes  used  for  loading  and  unloading  imported  animals  shall  be  reserved 
for  such  cattle,  or  shall  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  as  above  before  being  used  for  such  imported 
cattle. 

15.  The  railway  cars  used  In  the  transportation  of  animals  to  the  quarantine  grounds  shall  be  either 
cars  reserved  for  this  exclusive  use  or  box  cars  not  otherwise  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
animals  or  their  fresh  products,  and  after  each  Journey  with  animals  to  the  quarantine  grounds  they 
shall  be  disinfected  by  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector. 

16.  While  animals  are  arriving  at  the  quarantine  stations  or  leaving  them,  all  quarantined  stock  in 
the  yards  adjoining  the  alleyways  through  which  they  must  pass  shall  be  rigidly  confined  to  their 
sheds.  Animals  arriving  by  the  same  ship  may  be  quarantined  together  in  one  yard  and  shed,  but 
those  coming  on  different  ships  shall  in  all  cases  be  placed  in  separate  yards. 

17.  The  gates  of  the  quarantine  stations  and  of  all  yards  of  said  stations  shall  be  kept  locked,  except 
when  animals  are  entering  or  leaving  quarantine. 

18.  The  attendants  on  animals  in  particular  yards  are  forbidden  to  enter  other  yards  and  build- 
ings, unless  such  are  occupied  by  stock  of  the  same  shipment  with  those  under  their  special  care. 
No  dogs,  cats,  or  other  animals,  except  those  necessarily  present,  shall  be  allowed  in  the  quarantine 
grounds. 

19.  The  allotment  of  yards  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector  in  charge,  who  shall  keep 
a  register  of  animals  entered,  with  description,  name  of  owner,  name  of  vessel  in  which  imported, 
date  of  arrival  and  release,  and  other  important  particulars. 

20.  The  inspector  shall  see  that  water  is  regularly  furnished  to  the  stock.  Special  places  for  deposit- 
ing manure  from  yards  and  stables  shall  be  provided,  and  no  manure  shall  be  removed  from  the 
quarantine  station  until  the  release  of  the  animals  from  which  produced. 

21.  Milk  from  quarantined  animals  shall  not  be  used  by  any  persons  other  than  those  in  charge  of 
such  animals  nor  fed  to  any  other  animals  than  those  within  the  same  lot  until  ten  days  after  the 
date  of  qimrantine. 

22.  Food  and  attendants  must  be  provided  by  the  owners  of  the  stock  quarantined,  and  said  owner 
or  his  agent  shall  give  satisfactory  assurance  to  the  inspector  at  the  time  of  admission  to  quarantine 
that  such  provision  will  be  made.  The  employees  of  such  owners  shall  keep  the  sheds  and  yards 
clean  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector  and  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  station.  If  for  any  cause 
the  owners  of  the  quarantined  stock  refuse  or  neglect  to  supply  food  and  attendants,  the  inspector 
will  furnish  the  same.  The  food  and  care  so  furnished  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the 
stock,  and  the  charges  therefor  will  be  a  lien  on  the  animals.  After  the  expiration  of  one-third  of 
the  quarantine  period,  if  payment  has  not  been  made,  the  owners  of  the  animals  will  be  notified  by 
the  inspector  that  if  said  charges  be  not  immediately  paid  or  satisfactory  arrangements  made  for  the 
payment,  the  in8i)ector  will  sell  the  stock  at  public  auction  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  quar- 
antine, to  pay  the  expense  of  food  and  care  during  that  period.  Notice  of  the  sale  will  be  published 
once  a  week  for  two  weeks  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  county  where  the  station  is  located;  the 
day  of  sale  will  be  at  the  expiration  of  the  quarantine  period  and  at  such  place  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  inspector.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  an  amount  equal  to  the  charges  for  food  and 
care  of  the  animals  and  the  expenses  of  the  sale  will  be  covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
the  remainder,  if  any,  will  beheld  for  the  owners;  but  if  not  called  for  at  the  end  of  six  months  from 
the  date  of  sale,  this  balance  will  be  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

23.  Smoking  is  strictly  forbidden  within  any  quarantine  inclosure. 

24.  No  visitor  shall  be  admitted  to  the  quarantine  station  without  special  written  permission  from 
the  inspector.    Butchers,  cattle  dealers,  and  their  employees  are  especially  excluded. 

25.  No  public  sale  shall  be  allowed  within  the  quarantine  grounds. 

26.  The  inspector  shall,  in  his  daily  rounds,  so  far  as  possible,  take  the  temperature  of  each  animal, 
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eomuuoatiiBg  viih  that  herds  Uukt  have  be«n.  kmg«Bt  in  quaruitlDe  and  Qodini^  vith  ttie  moat  secant 
arrivals,  and  shall  record  such  temperatures  on  lista  kept  for  the  porpoae.  In.  peairtng  £raa  on*  heed 
to  anothec  he  ahaU  invadaUy  wash  his  iheDaoBAetftr  and  haiuU  in  a  v«ak  aeintiioa  (1  to  40)  ef  ear- 
bolioaekL 

27.  In  case  ot  ttie  appearance  at  any  djiaeoe  tha;t  ia  diacnoaed  tn  be  of  a  pflnta#inB«  natsre,  th« 
inspector  shall  notify  the  Chief  of  the  Buiean  of  Aninial  Induatiy,  who  shall  viaiu  the  staUon  peBsoih' 
ally  or  send  an  inspeetor^  and  on  the  confifmation  of  the  diagnoria  the  herd  shall  he  dispeeed  of 
acoordincr  ta>  the  gravity  o£  the  afleetittHu 

28.  The  yard  and  shed  in  vhieh  anch  disease  shall  hasre  appeared  shaU  he  anh^ected  to  a  thorons^ 
disinleetiEHk  Litter  and  fodder  ahaU  he  hnzned.  YaBda»  iances».8hed8v  ntenaJht,  and  other  apylhiiiftBa 
shall  be  disinfected  as  the  Chief  of  the  Brnean  of  \ni»wi1  Industry  may  direct 

2A.  In  caaaof  the  appearance  of  any  contagiows  disease^  the  infeeted  herd  shall  he  dgidly  eonifiBed 
to  its  ahed8»  where  disbkfectanta  shall  be  fieeely  naed»  and  the  attendantaahall  he  forh4diten  all  iatac- 
oonrse  with  the  attendants  in  otfaec  yajde  and  with  peraona  oataJde  the  gnarantine  gionnda 
30.  Theinwpfotar  in  cfaaigertiall  aae  th>tthe>ahQ¥eraleB  and  regolattonaaraoampliedwith, 
SL  Thiaorder  snpemfldee  B.  A.  I>  Older  Sa  Sfl;  withlteamtndmiwHia,  inclndiny  B>A^L Ortega  Koa, 
6a»6i»n,and79. 

Jaxm  WtLfiOK,  Sficrstery. 


(AjCEa»XKKT  No.  I  TO  B.  A.  L  Obdkk  No.  IASl) 

Bagiilat1oai>  for  the  Inapectioa  and  toarantine  of  Horses^  Neat  GSattlB, 
Sbeepf  and.  OUier  Bmainaaitih  aad  Swise  Imported  Into  tke  XIaitad 
States. 

r.  8.  Dkpabtmbkt  op  Agriculttrb, 

OfTICS  OP  THS  SSCBXrUtT, 

WhsMngton,  D.  C,  SrjOember  99,  t909. 
It  U  Hereby  ordered.  That  roTe  1  of  the  regulations  for  the  inspection  and  quarantine  of  anhnaA 
imported  into  the  United  States  issued  under  date  of  April  10. 1903  (B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  lOt),  be,  and 
is  hereby,  amended  by  the  addition  of  Lowelltown,  Me.  Cport  of  Bangor,  Iffe.),  as  an  anhnal  quaran- 
tine station  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1903,  for  the  inspection  and  quacanttne  of 
animals  imported  into  the  Uhited  States.    This  order  to  terminate  Norember  80,  I90S. 

jAMxa  Wnsoir,  ^kcretary. 


(B.  A.  I.  OansR  No^  Ua) 

ftnarantiiaw  of  CSafetle^  Bbeep,  and  Other  BnaiiaaBtSy  and  flNvine  ia.  the  Starte 

of^  Kaseachtteettcr. 

V.  8.  DKPAltTMBNT  OP  AOMCirLTTniB, 

Oppicb  op  THa  SBcsBTAinr, 
Wathington,  I).  C,  AprB  IS,  1909, 
Tb  jnait€tger9  and  agenif  qf  rctOroada  and  iransportcetian  C9mpanie9  of  th&  Untied  SMe9^  ttodbmen,  and 

others! 

in  furtherance  of  the  regulations  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  contagious  and  faileciton, 
diseases  among  domestic  animals  in  the  United  States;  dated  March  10, 1908  (B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  106), 
notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  contagious  and  infections  disease  known  as  foot-and>moRth  disease  exists 
among  animals  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  tha.t  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants,  and 
swine  in  said  State  hare  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  said  disease.  In  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  said  disease  from  Massachusetts  into  other  States  or  foreign  countries,  and  to  aid  in  its  eradieatioe, 
the  following  regulations  are  established  and  obaervanee  thereof  required: 

1.  No  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  ruminants,  or  swine  shall  be  moved  or  be  permitted  to  move  from  aaid 
State. 

2.  Said  animiils  shall  not  be  moved  or  shfpped  across  said  State  except  fbr  immediate  ^nghter, 
and  when  so  shipped  they  rfiall  be  transported  In  cars  sealed  by  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Anim^ 
Industry;  they  shall  not  be  unloaded  while  within  said  St»te;  the  seals  on  the  ears  shall  not  he 
broken  except  at  their  destination,  and  the  transportation  of  the  animals  shall  be  so  arranged  that 
the  time  of  their  confinement  in  the  cars  shall  not  exceed  the  limit  fixed  by  law. 

8.  Said  animals  may  be  shipped  into  Massachusetts  from  States  not  in  quarantine  on  account  of 
foot-and-mouth  dLsctise  without  restriction,  except  when  transported  across  another  quarantined 
State,  in  which  case  they  may  be  shipped  only  for  immediate  slaughter  and  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  state<l  in  rule  2. 

4.  All  cars  which  have  carried  animals  into  or  wfthin  the  limits  of  said  State  rtiall  be  clean^  and 
disinfected  before  leaving  said  State:  Provided,  That  where  there  are  no  fhcfllties  for  dWnfeetion»  or 
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when  the  condition  of  the  weather  prevemts  its  proper  aeooxnplishment,  such  can  may  be  allowed  to 
go  out  without  disinfection  if  they  are  sealed  at  the  time  of  unloading  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  and  said  seal  it  not  broken  untO  after  arrival  in  nninleoted  territory. 

5.  The  cleaning  and  disinfection  shall  be  don^  In  the  following  manner:  First  clean  the  car  thor. 
oughly:  then  the  entire  interior  surface  of  the  car  is  to  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  mixture  of  li 
pounds  of  lime  and  7  ounces  of  100  per  cent  carbolic  acid  to  each  gallon  of  water  or  of  the  same 
quantity  of  lime  with  7  ounces  of  chloride  of  lime  to  each  gallon  of  water.  If  the  work  is  supervised 
by  an  inspector  of  this  Department,  instead  of  using  the  foregoing  mixtures  the  disinfection  may  be 
done  with  a  jet  of  steam  under  a  presmtro  of  not  less  than  50  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  litter 
and  manure  taken  lkt>m  cars  that  have  carried  animals  within  the  limits  of  said  State  shall  be  <^«*t> 
fected  by  mixing  it  with  lime  or  saturating  it  with  a  ft  per  cent  solution  of  100  per  cent  carbolic  add. 

6.  The  hides,  skins,  hair,  wool,  horns,  or  hoofs  of  ruminants  or  swine  shall  not  be  removed  from 
said  State,  except  in  cases  where  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  determines  that  it  may 
be  done  with  safety  and  in  accordance  with  his  directions. 

7.  Yidatioii  of  this  order  is  punlsbable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  flOO  nor  more  than  ^,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exeeedlngr  one  year,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

a.  This  order  supersedes  the  provistons  of  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  99  and  amendments  thereto,  in  so  fkr 
as  the  movement  of  animals  and  animal  products  from  or  across  Massachusetts  is  concerned. 

J.  H.  Bbiobav,  Acting  Secretary. 


(B.  A.  I.  Okdbr  No.  111.) 

Kegnlatioiia  to  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Hog*  Cholera  and  Swine  Plague. 

U.  S.  DsPABTMun'  of  Aobicultubk. 

Opfzce  of  the  Secbetart, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  t9,  190S. 
To  managers  and  agents  qf  raUroads  and  transportation  companies  qf  the  United  States,  stockmen,  and 
others: 

In  furtherance  of  the  regulations  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  amoskg  domestio  animals  la  the  United  States,  dated  March  10, 1906  (B.  A.  I.  Order  Na  106), 
notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Inlectioos  diseases  known  as  (Solera  and  swine  plague  exist  among 
swine  in  the  United  States,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  said  diseases  the  following 
regulations  oonoeming  the  transportatkm  of  swine  must  be  observed: 

1.  Swine  that  are  not  afieeted  with  either  of  said  diseases  and  that  have  not  been  in  contact  with 
animals  so  diseased,  and  have  not  been  in  cars,  pens,  or  other  premises  where  they  may  have  been 
exposed  to  the  ecmta^ion  of  the  disease,  may  be  shipped' without  lestrietlon  other  than  may  be 
Imposed  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  or  Territory  to  which  destined. 

2.  No  swine  so  affected  or  exposed  shall  be  offered  for  transportatloa  or  transported  out  of  any 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  ColumUa,  or  from  or  into  pubUo  stock  yards,  except  as  herein  pro- 
vided. It  is  required  of  all  perso&s  intending  to  ship  swine  to  ascertain  that  the  animals  are  not 
affected  with  and  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  either  of  said  diseases  before  offering 
them  Ux  shipment. 

8.  PubUe  stock  yards  shall  be  considered  as  infected,  and  no  swine  shall  be  shipped  thereirom  foe 
feeding  or  stocking  purposes.  No  affected  swine  shall  be  allowed  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  stock  yards, 
but  shall  be  slaughtered  subject  to  condemnation  on  postmortem  inspection;  and  all  animals  in  a 
certain  lot  or  shipment  shall  be  considered  as  affected  when  one  or  more  of  them  show  evidence  of 
the  disease.  Swine  that  are  not  affected  and  have  been  merely  exposed  by  being  in  the  yards  may  be 
shipped  for  immediate  slaughter.  Where,  however,  a  part  of  the  yards  is  set  apart  for  the  reeeptioB 
of  uninfected  shipments  of  swine  and  is  kept  free  of  inlectlOQ,  swine  may  be  shipped  from  such 
part  withont  restriction.  Should  such  part  be  contaminated  by  the  introduction  of  affected  animals 
said  animals  shall  be  immediately  removed  therefrom,  and  the  chutes,  alleys,  and  pens  used  by  them 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

4.  Cars  and  other  vehicles  that  have  contained  affected  or  exposed  swine  shall  be  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected as  soon  as  possible  after  unloading.  Cars  shall  not  be  removed  before  the  Inspector  has  had 
time  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  animals  and  to  give  notice  that  the  cars  must  be  cleaned  and 
disinfected. 

6.  Cleaning  and  disinfection  shall  be  done  by  first  removing  all  litter  and  manure  and  then  satu- 
rating the  interior  surfaces  of  the  cars  and  the  woodwork,  flooring,  and  ground  of  the  chutes,  alleys, 
and  pens  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  crude  carbolic  acid  in  water,  with  snfBlcient  lime  to  show  where 
it  has  been  applied. 

6.  Violation  of  this  order  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  fineand  imprisonment 

Jamis  WilSOXf,  Seeretary. 
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(B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  112.) 

Modlflcation  of  Quarantine  upon  Ruminants  and  Swine  in  the  State  of 

Vermont. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

OFncB  OP  THE  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  i,  1905. 

Jt  is  htrd>y  ordered,  That  the  quarantine  upon  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants,  and  swine  in 
the  State  of  Vermont,  imposed  on  account  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  be  modified,  and  that  said  ani- 
mals and  their  products  may  be  shipped  or  otherwise  removed  from  said  State  without  restrictions 
other  than  may  be  imposed  by  the  authorities  of  the  States  to  which  said  animals  or  products  are 
destined:  Provided,  however.  That  until  further  orders  said  animals  shall  not  be  removed  or  be  allowed 
to  move  from  the  townships  of  Ludlow,  Cavendish,  Weathersfield,  Weston,  Andover,  Chester,  and 
Sprinsrfleld,  in  the  county  of  Windsor,  and  the  townships  of  Londonderry,  Windham,  Grafton,  Rock- 
ingham, Jamaica,  Townshend,  and  Athens,  in  the  county  of  Windham,  except  after  inspection  by  an 
inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  only  when  accompanied  by  a  written  permit  iasoed 
by  him. 

This  order  supersedes  the  provisions  of  B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  99  euid  amendments  thereto,  in  so  far  as 
the  movement  of  animals  and  animal  products  from  or  across  Vermont  is  concerned. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  2, 1903,  conferring  authority  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  regulations  for  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  provides  for  their 
violation  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Marion  Imcs,  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  is  stationed  at  Chester,  Vermont, 
and  application  should  be  made  to  him  for  the  inspection  of  animals  and  for  permits  to  move  them 
from  the  townships  mentioned. 


(B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  113.) 

Quarantine  of  Cattle,  Sheep,   and  other  Ruminants,  and  Swine  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  If,  190S. 
Jt  is  hereby  ordered.  That  live  stock  may  be  shipped  from  Vermont  into  Massachusetts  across  New 
Hampshire,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  purposes  other  than  imme- 
diate slaughter,  when  shipped  in  cars  sealed  by  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and 
the  seals  arc  not  broken  except  after  arrival  at  their  destination. 

/(  is  further  ordered.  That  live  stock  may  be  shipped  from  New  Hampshire  into  Massachusetts, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  latter  State,  for  immediate  slaughter  at  Boston  (including  Brighton 
and  Cambridge)  and  Somerville:  Provided,  That  they  shall  not  be  unloaded  en  route  nor  at  any 
public  stock  yard,  nor  be  driven  over  any  streets,  but  shall  be  taken  by  rail  to  an  abattoir  where 
inspection  is  maintained  by  this  Department. 

It  is  also  ordered.  That  cattle  may  be  shipped  from  Massachusetts  for  pasturage  in  New  Hampshire 
in  cases  where  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  finds,  upon  investigation,  that  it  may  be 
done  with  safety  and  issues  permit  therefor,  and  when  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  has  been  obtained. 
B.  A.  I.  Orders  Nos.  103  and  110  are  modified  in  accordance  herewith. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


(B.  A.  L  Order  No.  114.) 

Regulations  to  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Scabies  (Mange)  in  Cattle. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  18, 1903. 
7b  managers  and  agents  of  railroads  and  transportation  companies  of  the  United  States,  stockmen,  and 
others: 

In  furtherance  of  tlie  regulations  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  among  domestic  animals  in  the  United  States,  dated  March  10, 1908  (B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  106), 
notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  contagious  disease  known  as  scabies,  or  mange,  exists  among  cattle  in 
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that  part  of  the  United  States  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  Minne- 
sota, and  In  order  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  said  disease  and  to  aid  in  its  eradication  the 
movement  of  eatUe  within  and  from  the  above-described  section  of  country  shall  be  governed  by  the 
following  regulations: 

1.  Cattle  that  are  affected  with  said  disease  or  that  have  been  exposed  to  its  conta^on  shall  not 
be  moved  or  be  allowed  to  move  from  one  State  or  Territory  into  another,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

2.  Cattle  affected  with  scabies  or  exposed  to  the  contagion  thereof  may  be  shipped  for  immediate 
slaughter  when  transported  in  cars  bearing  a  placard  on  each  side  with  the  words  "Scabby  cattle  " 
In  plainly  visible  letters,  said  placard  to  be  affixed  by  the  railroad  company,  or  they  may  be  trans- 
ported by  boat  when  healthy  cattle  are  not  carried  on  the  same  trip.  Said  cattle  when  unloaded  en 
route  or  at  destination  shall  not  be  brought  into  contact  with  healthy  cattle.  At  whatever  point 
such  cattle  are  unloaded  they  shall  be  yarded  In  pens  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  such  cattle 
and  entirely  separated  from  other  cattle  pens,  or  else  the  pens  shall  be  Immediately  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected after  the  cattle  are  removed  therefrom.  The  cars  or  boat  spaces  occupied  by  such  cattle 
shall  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cattle  are  unloaded  and  before  being 
again  used  for  cattle. 

8.  When  any  cattle  affected  with  or  exposed  to  scabies  are  found  in  any  stock  yards  they  shall  be 
kept  separate  from  healthy  cattle,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  yards  except  for  slaughter 
unless  they  are  first  dipped  in  accordance  with  these  regulations. 

4.  Cattle  in  the  above-described  section  of  country  that  are  not  affected  with  scabies  and  have  not 
been  exposed  to  its  contagion  may  be  moved  without  restriction,  except  as  may  be  provided  by  other 
regulations  of  this  Department  or  such  as  may  be  lawfully  imposed  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  or 
Territory  to  which  destined.  Cattle  affected  with  sc^ibies  or  exposed  to  its  contagion  may  not  bo 
shipped  or  trailed  out  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  stock  yards  for  grazing  or  stocking  until  they  have 
been  dipped  in  some  preparation  approved  by  this  Department.  Until  otherwise  directed  the  llme- 
and-sulphur  dip,  made  in  the  proportion  of  21  pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  16|  pounds  of  unslaked 
Itme  to  100  gallons  of  water  and  properly  prepared,  shall  be  used  for  dipping  cattle.  Affected  cattle 
shall  be  given  two  dippings,  with  an  interval  of  10  to  12  days  between;  exposed  cattle  shall  receive 
one  dipping. 

6.  Inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  will,  upon  request,  give  certificates  for  cattle  found 
upon  Inspection  to  be  free  from  the  disease  and  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  contagion,  and  for  cattle 
that  have  been  satisfactorily  dipped  under  their  supervision. 

6.  Cleaning  and  disinfection  shall  be  done  by  first  removing  all  litter  and  manure  and  then  saturat- 
ing the  interior  surfaces  of  the  cars  and  the  woodwork,  flooring,  and  ground  of  the  chutes,  alleys, 
and  pens  with  a  6  per  cent  solution  of  crude  carbolic  acid  in  water,  with  sufficient  lime  to  show  where 
it  has  been  applied. 

7.  Violation  of  this  order  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  fine  and  Imprisonment 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


(B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  116.) 

Modification  of  Quarantine  upon  Ruminants  and  Swine  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

U.  S.  Departme>*t  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  f7, 1909. 
It  is  hereby  orde.  ;d,  That  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants,  and  swine  may  be  shipped  from  States 
not  In  quarantine  across  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  for  slaughter  or  other  pur- 
poses, without  sealing  the  cars,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  State  to  which  they  are  being  trans- 
ported: Provided,  That  said  animals  shall  not  be  unloaded  while  in  course  of  transportation  across 
either  of  .said  States  and  shall  not  be  confined  In  cars  beyond  the  limit  of  time  allowed  by  law. 

It  is  further  ordered,  That  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants,  and  swine  may  be  removed  or  shipped 
from  either  of  said  States  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  State  to  which  destined,  after  having  been 
Inspected  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  upon  written  permit  issued  by  him, 
stating  that  the  animals  are  not  affected  with  and  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  The  hides,  skins,  hair,  wool,  horns,  or  hoofs  of  ruminants  and  swine  may  be 
removed  from  said  States  in  accordance  with  directions  that  may  be  issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 
B.  A.  I.  Orders  Nos.  103  and  110  are  modified  in  accordance  herewith. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary, 
H.  Doc.  743,  58-2 38 
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(B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  116.) 
Special  Order  Opening  Port  of  Boston  to  Exportation  of  Animala. 

U.  S.  Department  op  AoRicrLTrRE,- 

Opfice  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  SO,  1903. 
It  U  ordered.  That  that  the  order  of  November  27,  1902  (B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  100),  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants,  and  swine  from  the  port  of  Boston,  on  account  oi 
the  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby, 
revoked,  and  said  animals  may  be  allowed  exportation  from  said  port  from  and  after  this  date. 
Any  other  prior  order  or  part  of  order  inconsistent  with  this  is  modified  in  accordance  herewith. 

James  Wilbon,  Secretary. 


(B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  U7.) 

Special  Order  Providing  for  the  Importation  of  Canadian  Cattle,  Sheep,  and 
Swine  for  Exhibition  Purposes  at  International  lave-Stock  Ezpositionf 
Chicago,  HI. 

U.  8.  Department  op  Aorictlttre, 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary, 
WoMhingtan,  D.  C,  July  SO,  190$. 
It  is  hereby  ordered.  That  Canadian  cattle  may  be  imported  into  the  United  Statm  for  exblbitiovi 
fdupoees  at  the  International  Live-Stock  Exposition,  to  be  held  from  November  28  to  December  6, 
190S,  at  Chicago,  HI.,  without  being  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test,  provided  they  are  accompanied 
by  a  certiflcate  issued  by  a  Canadian  official  veterinarian  stating  that  such  cattle  are  free  from  con- 
tagions and  infectious  diseases:  And  provided  further.  That  the  cattle  which  are  not  sold  to  remain  in 
the  Unltt^  States  shall  be  returned  immediately  to  Canada  at  the  close  of  the  exposition. 

This  Department  must  be  notified  of  any  Canadian  cattle  that  will  remain  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  tuberculin  test  will  be  applied  to  them  by  an  inspector  of  this  Department  before  shipment 
to  destination  is  allowed. 

All  Canadian  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  Intended  for  this  exposition  must  be  shipped  directly  to  the 
exposition  grounds  and  not  unloaded  In  any  public  stock  yards. 

Willis  L.  Moore,  Aeting  Seeretary. 


(B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  118.) 

Removal  of  Quarantine  upon  Buminants  and  Swine  in  the  State  of 

Vermont. 

U.  8.  Department  op  AoRicrLTrRE, 

Opfice  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  U,  1905. 
R  is  hereby  ordered.  That  the  restrictions  placed  upon  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  nuninants,  and 
Bwine,  in  certain  townships  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  by  the  order  of  May  1,  1903  (B.  A.  I.  Order  No. 
112),  on  account  of  the  previous  exLitence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  be  removed,  and  that  said  ani- 
mals or, their  products  shall  be  permitted  to  be  shipped  or  otherwise  removed  from  said  State  with- 
out restrictions  other  than  may  be  Imposed  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  to  which  said  animals  or 
products  may  be  destined. 

J.  H.  Brioham,  Acting  Secretary. 


(B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  119.) 

Removal  of  Quarantine  on  Buminants  and  Swine  in  the  States  of  Massa- 
chtisetts  and  New  Hamsphire. 

U.  S.  Department  op  AoRicriTrRE, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  7>.  €.,  October  14,  1903. 
Whereas,  All  animals  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  In  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  premises  occupied  by  them  have  been  thoroughly  disin- 
fected, and  the  coutaplon  of  this  disoa«*e  has  ])een  eradicated: 

It  is  hereby  ardn-ed,  That  the  quarantine  upon  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants  and  swine,  im- 
posed on  account  of  the  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  be  removed,  and  the  orders  of  tills 
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Department  relating  to  such  quarantine  are  hereby  revoked.  The  above-named  animals  or  their 
products  may,  therefore,  be  shipped  or  be  otherwise  moved  from  said  States  without  restrictions  other 
.  than  may  be  imposed  by  the  authorities  of  the  States  to  which  such  animals  or  products  are  destined. 

James  Wiisoa,  Secretary. 


(B.  A.  I.  Order  No.  120.) 

Begrulations  Ooncemmg>  Dipping  of  Cattle  for  Ticks. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Waehington,  D.  C,  December  2$,  1905. 
It  is  hereby  ordered,  That  cattle  originating  in  the  district  quarantined  on  account  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease  known  as  splenetic,  Southern,  or  Texas  fever  of  cattle,  as  defined  by  regulations  of 
this  Department,  may,  after  having  been  properly  dipped  in  Beaumont  crude  petroleum,  under  the 
supervision  of  an  inspector  of  this  Department,  be  shipped  without  further  restriction,  excepting 
such  as  may  be  enforced  by  local  authorities  at  point  of  destination: 

Provided,  That  application  be  first  made  to  this  Department,  and  permission  granted  to  establish 
dipping  stations,  and  that  after  being  dipped  the  cattle  are  examined  and  certified  by  an  inspector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  further 

Proxfided,  That  the  cattle  when  dipped  be  shipped  in  clean  cars  and  not  driven  through  the  infected 
district  or  imloaded  therein,  except  at  such  point  as  may  be  duly  designated  in  regulations  of  this 
Department. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 
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Abscees  f onnd  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  and  hogs,  1903 27 

Actinomycosis  found  in  carcasses  oi  cattle,  calves,  and  hogs,  1903 27 

Agalassia  contagiosa,  number  of  cases  in  Italy,  1903 448 

Agchylostoma  duodaialej  parasite  of  hookworm  disease 25 

Agriculture,  American,  affected  by  diseases  of  farm  animals,  article  by  D.  £. 

Sahnon 163-176 

Alabama — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Alaska — 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  importer  of  reindeer 382 

number  of  reindeer,  1892, 1902 384 

plan  of  distribution  of  reindeer 389 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  and  exports,  1902, 1903 513 

reindeer,  history 382 

reindeer  sleds,  aescription 388 

tests  of  endurance  of  reindeer 384 

Albumin — 

*  quantitv  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902,  1903 484 

'     value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486 

Alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  extracts  of  tubercle  bacilli 101 

Algeria,  number  of  live  stock.  1902 416 

Alpaca — 

and  camel  hair,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

number  imported,  1903 24 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

yam  and  mohair,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

Alvord,  Henry  E.,  article  on  "Cold  curing  of  cheese" 201-222 

American — 

and  Canadian  animals,  number  of  inspections,  1903 31 

and  Canadian  cheese  in  England 435 

breeding  stock,  plan  for  improvement,  article  by  George  M.  Rommel..  316-325 

pork  no  lonjrer  prohibited  in  Turkey 430 

Amido  compounds,  amount  in  cheese 221 

Ammonia,  amount  in  cheese 222 

Amylopsin,  action  of  formaldehyde 117 

Anasarca  and  ascitis  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  and  hogs,  1903.  28 
Anemia,  emaciation,  and  marasmus  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves, 

hogs,  and  horses,  1903 28 

Angora  goats — 

compared  with  common  goats 336 

crossed  with  common  goats 335 

foundation  stock  built  up  from  common  goats 334 

industry,  report  of  work,  1903 39 

sweepstakes 442 

Animal — 

fertilizer,  value  of  imports  into  France,  1902, 1903 490 

husbandry,  report,  1903 40 

Industry,  Bureau.     (See  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. ) 

oil,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 468 

products  and  animals,  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1901-190^ 458 

products  and  animals,  imports  and  exports,  article  by  John  Roberts 466-518 
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products  and  animals,  imports  and  exports  of  Alaska,  1902, 1903 513 

products  and  animals,  imports  and  exports  of  Porto  Rico,  1902,  1903 518 

products  and  animals,  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903 452 

products  and  animals,  imports  into  United  Kinj<dom,  1903 458 

products  and  animals,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 467 

proiiucts  and  animals,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  France,  1902, 1903.  488 

products  and  animals,  quantitv  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902, 1903.  484 
products  and  animals,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom, 

1902,1903 495 

products  and  animals,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  and  exports  from 

Philippme  Islands,  1902,1903 516 

products  and  animals,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom 

from  Argentina,  1898-1903 461 

products  and  animals,  value  of  exports,  1902,1903 467 

products  ajid  animals,  value  of  imports,  1903 469 

products  and  animals,  value  of  imports  of  France,  1902, 1903 489 

products  and  animals,  value  of  imports  of  Germany,  1902, 1903 486 

products,  exj)orts  to  Germany 483 

products^  imports  of  Germanv,  1902, 19GS 484 

products,  imports  of  United  Kingdom 476 

products,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Den- 
mark, 1901-1903 460 

products,  quantitv  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Aus- 
tralasia, 1901-1903 461 

products,  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1898-1903 474 

species  affected  with  tuberculosis,  remarks........ 69 

tuberculosis,  danger  of  infection 85 

tuberculosis,  transmission  to  man,  reinarkfl 82 

Animals —     (See  also  Live  Stock.) 

American  and  Canadian,  number  of  inspections,  1903 31 

breeding  and  other  factors,  effect  of  quality  on  meat 340 

conmiunicability  of  tuberculosis 70 

contagious  diseases  in  foreign  countries,  article  by  George  Fayette  Thomp- 
son  443-451 

export,  and  vessel  inspection,  1903 30 

farm,  diseases  affecting,  and  their  effect  on  American  agriculture,  article 

by  D.  E.  Salmon ^..  163-176 

farm,  estunated  losses,  1904,  by  States 521 

farm,  imports  and  exports,  1903 470 

farm,  numl)er  and  value  of  exports,  1903,  by  countries 473 

farm,  nmul>er  and  value  of  imports  and  exports,  1896-1903 473 

farm,  num1)er,  value,  and  average  price,  1903 519-522 

free  eutrv  for  breeding  purposes 411 

imported,  inspection,  1903 .  31 

inspected  and  quarantined,  report 24 

inspected  at  landing  in  l^)ndon,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  1903 31 

ins|)ection  at  abatUjirs  and  packing  houses,  1903 25 

live,  value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,1903 489 

live,  value  of  imports  int(^>  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

number  and  value  of  exports,  1903 467 

num])er  and  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  1902,  1903 518 

numl)er  and  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  Alaska,  1902,  1903 513 

iuiml)er  and  value  of  im{>orts  and  exports  of  Haw^aii,  1902,  1903 515 

number  and  weight  slaughtere<l  in  Cuba,  1900,  1901,  1902,  by  provinces..  313 

numlx^r  imported  not  subject  to  quarantine,  1903 32 

number  in  India,  1901,  1902 415 

number  insjx?cted  and  slaughtered  at  abattoirs,  1891-1903 29 

number  inspected,  ante-mortem,  1903 26 

number  iunpected,  j)<>Ht-mortem,  1903 27 

nunil>er  rej^istered  and  book  of  record  in  United  States,  1903 525-527 

preparation  for  slaughter 341 

proper  age  for  kiUing 340 

proper  condition  for  butchering 339 

selection  for  butchering 339 

slaughtered  by  Department  for  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  compensation, 

1902 .VT!?.....  11 
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tuljerculosis  affecting,  some  observations,  article  by  D.  E.  Salmon 69-88 

value  of  exports  to  Philippine  Islands,  1902,  1903 516 

Animals  and  animal  products — 

imports  and  exports,  article  by  John  Roberts 466-518 

importsand  exports  of  Alaska,  1902,  1903. 513 

imports  and  exports  of  Germany 415 

importsand  exports  of  Hawaii,  1902, 1903 515 

imports  and  exports  of  Philippine  Islands,  1902,  1903 516 

imports  and  exports  of  Porto  Kico,  1902,  1903 518 

imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903'. 452 

imports  into  United  Kingdom 478 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 467 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  France,  1902,  1903 488 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902, 1903 484 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1901, 1902 458 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1902, 1903 475 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Argentina,  1898- 

1903 461 

value  of  exports,  1902,  1903 467 

value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,1903 489 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486 

Anoa,  number  imported,  1903 24 

Anteloj)es,  number  imported,  1903 24 

Antemortem  inspection  of  animals  in  1903 26 

Anthrax — 

found  in  carcasses  of  sheep,  1903 28 

number  of  cases  in  Belgium,  1903 *. 444 

number  of  cases  in  Great  Britain,  1902 443 

number  of  cases  in  Hungary,  1902 448 

number  of  cases  in  Italy,  1903 448 

number  of  cases  in  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  1903 446 

number  of  outbreaks  in  Denmark,  1903 444 

number  of  outbreaks  in  France,  1903 445 

Apoplexy,  pulmonary,  found  in  carcasses  of  sheep,  1903 28 

Apples  and  pumpkins  as  pig  feed 295 

Argentina — 

butter  industry,  1895-1902 431^34 

cattle,  inspection , 429 

exports  of  tasajo,  1889-1898 463 

extension  of  live-stock  raising 464 

factories  for  freezing  meat 464 

factories  for  salting  oeef 462 

meat  supply 429 

production  of  tasajo,  189&-1901 462 

quantitv  and  value  of  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  to  United 

Kingclom,  1898-1903 461 

wool  statistics,  1903 417 

Arizona — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 520, 52T. 

Arkansas — 

losses  of  fkrm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Arthritis  found  in  carcasses  of  calves,  1903 28 

Ascitis  and  anasarca  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  and  hogs,  1903.  28 

Asia  and  Oceania — 

number  and  value  of  imports  of  cattle  and  hogs  from  United  States,  1903.  473 

numlxir  of  imports  of  horses  from  United  States,  1903 474 

Aspergillosis,  pulmonary,  liability  of  birds  to  infection .* 126 

Asphyxia  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  1903 28 

es — 

and  mules,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

number  imported,  1903 25 

numl)er  imported  from  Mexico,  1903 31 

number  registered  and  book  of  record  in  United  States,  1903 525 
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price  per  hundredweight  of  sheep,  1892-1903 556 

receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 538 

Chickens — 

bird  i^est,  causative  microorganisms 146 

experiments  with  pulmonary  mycosis 135 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

Chlorofonn,  ether,  and  alcohol,  extracts  of  tubercle  bacilli 101 

Cincinnati,  recei pts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 543 

Cleveland,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 544 

Cold  storage  of  meat,  description 3i0 

Colorado — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519,520 

Commercial  by-products  for  pig  feeding 273 

Common  goats.     (See  Goats,  common.) 

Condensed  eggs  in  South  Africa , 437 

Connecticut — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519,520 

Cooking  meat  for  preservation,  description 361 

Com  and  com  substitutes  for  pig  feeding,  results  of  experiments 269 

Corned  beef,  description 363 

Cotton-seed  meal  as  pig  feed,  value 275 

Cotton,  W.  E.,  and  E.  C.  Schroeder,  article  on  "Spread  of  tuberculosis  among 

healthy  cattle  upon  exposure  to  tuberculous  cattle 61-68 

Cow,  freak,  number  imported,  1903 - 24 

Cows,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

Cream — 

and  milk,  imports  into  Gernaany,  1902,  1903 487 

pasteurized,  butter,  description 187 

quantitv  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Denmark, 

1901-1903 460 

ripening J 200 

Crosman,  Ma>.  Geo.  H. ,  first  to  consider  military  use  of  camel 391 

Cuba- 
consumption  of  beef,  1902,  by  provinces 314 

growth  of  cattle  industry,  article  by  Ignacio  Diaz  Lopez 312-315 

laws  regulating  importations  of  cattle ,-..  312 

number  and  value  of  cattle  imported,  1902,  1903 314 

nunil>er  and  weight  of  animals  slaughtered,  1900-1902 313 

number  of  cattle  in  1901,  by  provinces 313 

Culture  media  for  tul)ercle  bacilli,  phosphates  as  an  addition,  article  by  M. 
Dorset 106-108 

Curing  cheese.     {See  Cheese,  curing.) 

Curing  meats.     {See  Meat,  curing. ) 

Cysticercus  tenuicollia  fountl  in  carcasses  of  sheep,  1903 28 

r^ry— 

and  meat  product*',  exports 490 

by-products  forpig  feeding,  value 281 

DixHsion,  report  of  work,  1903 33 

products,  meat,  and  meat  products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903,  by 

countries i 497, 501 

pnKlucts,  meat,  and  meat  products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1896- 

1903 _. 495 

prmlucts,  meat,  and  meat  products,  and  eggs,  imi>orts  into  United  Kingdom, 

article  by  (^eorge  Fayette  Thomi)son 452-465 

products,  exports 1 494 
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products  of  Manitoba,  1903 435 

products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 467 

products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1902, 1903 515 

products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Alaska,  1902, 1903 513 

products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902, 1903 484 

products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Philippine  Islands,  1902, 1903. .      517 

products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  1902, 1903 518 

products,  quantity  ajid  value  of  imports  from  Alaska,  1902, 1903 514 

products,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Hawaii,  1902, 1903 515 

products,  value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

products,  value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 490 

products,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902, 1903 486 

Davis,  Jefferson,  interestea  in  importation  of  camels  for  military  purposes 392 

*  Deer- 
number  imported,  1903 1 25 

tunguse,  description 385,386 

Delaware — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Denmark — 

exports  of  animal  products  to  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903 460 

exports  of  bacon  to  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903 455 

number  of  outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  1903 444 

Denver — 

averse  weight  of  hogs,  1894-1903 563 

receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1908 547 

Detroit,  receipts  and  shipments  of  livestock,  1903 546 

Diphtheria  in  calves,  report 18 

Dipping- 
cattle  for  ticks,  report : 20 

plant  for  hogs,  description 259 

Dippings — 

and  dip  used  for  scab  in  sheep,  1903 47 

and  inspection  of  sheep  for  scab  in  Utah,  1902,  1903 45 

forscab,  1903,  distribution 43 

for  scab  and  different  preparations  used,  1902, 1903 44 

forscab,  number  and  results,  1900-1903 42 

Dips — 

and  dippings  for  scab  in  sheep,  1903 47 

efficacy  forscab,  1903 48 

efficacy  for  sheep  scab,  1900-1903 44,50 

Diseases — 

contagious,  of  animals  in  foreign  countries,  article  by  George  Fayette 

Thompson 443-451 

contagious,  report  of  control 32 

indigenous,  remarks 169 

infectious  and  contagious,  effect  on  agriculture,  article  by  D.  E.  Salmon.  163-176 

of  hogs,  prevention 256 

of  ho^s,  treatment,  methods 257 

Distoma  fouml  in  carcasses  of  sheep,  1903 28 

District  of  Columbia,  report  on  cases  of  rabies 14 

Dogs- 
number  imported,  1903 25 

pedigree  record  book 533 

Dorset,  M. — 

and  K  A.  de  Schweinitz,  article  on  "Chemical  examination  of  tubercle 

bacilli'' 99-105 

and  K  A.  de  Schweinitz,  article  on  **  New  facts  concerning  the  etiology  of 

hog  cholera 157-162 

article  on  '*  Desirability  of  phasphates  as  an  addition  to  culture  media  for 

tul)ercle  bacilli'' 106-108 

article  on  '*  Invisible  microorganisms " 139-156 

Douglas,  Loudon  M. ,  article  on  * '  Curing  bacon  on  the  farm  " 371-376 

Downers  among  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  hogs,  and  horses,  1903 28 

Dried  beef,  description 364 

East  Buffalo,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 545 
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Echinococcus  found  in  carcasses  of  sheep  and  hogs,  1903 27 

Eczema  found  in  carcasses  of  hogs,  1903 27 

Edema  found  in  carcasses  of  sheep,  1903 23 

Egg— 

and  butter  production  of  Europe 436 

laying  contest  in  Ireland 437 

Eggs— 

and  butter  of  Kussia,  exports 436 

condensed,  in  South  Afnca 437 

meat,  meat  products,  and  dairy  products,  imports  into  United  Kingdom, 

article  by  George  Fayette  Thompson 452-465 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 467 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Alaska,  1902,  1903 513 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Hawaii,  1902,  1903 515 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  1902,  1903 518 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903 458 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Alaska,  1902,  1903 513 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903 452, 457, 532 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Belgium  and 

Denmark,  1901-1903 460 

value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902, 1903 489 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486 

Egypt,  outbreaks  of  cattle  plague,  bovine  typhus,  or  rinderpest 449 

Emaciation,  anemia,  and  marasmus  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves, 

hogs,  and  horses,  1903 28 

England — 

Canadian  and  American  cheese  on  market 435 

consumption  of  wool,  1870-1899. ..: 417 

results  of  tuberculin  test  of  cattle 9 

Enteritis — 

found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  and  hogs,  1903 28 

mycotic,  report 18 

Enzymes,  digestive,  influence  of  formaldehyde,  article  by  T.  M.  Price 114-121 

Epithelioma  contagiosum,  causative  microoiiganism 151 

Ervsipelas  found  in  carcasses  of  hogs,  1903 27 

Ether,  alcohol,  and  chloroform  extracts  of  tubercle  bacilli 101 

Europe,  butter  and  egg  production 436 

Farcy  and  glanders.     (Jsee  Glanders  and  farcy. ) 

Farm  animals.     (/See  Animals,  farm.) 

Farm — 

curing  of  bacon,  article  by  Loudon  M.  Douglas 371-376 

meat:  Butchering,  keeping,  and  curing,  article  by  Andrew  Boss 339-370 

Farrowing — 

of  so  w  s,  feed 248 

of  sows,  management 247 

pen  for  sows,  description 246 

Fats,  animal — 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902,  1903 484 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 489 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486 

Feathers — 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 467 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902,  1903 484 

value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 490 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486 

Feed- 

an .  management  of  hogs 243 

at  farrowing  time  of  sows 248 

for  pigs,  physical  character 262 

preparation  and  method  of  feeding  pigs 266 

Feeding — 

experiments  with  poultry 21 

for  prime  bacon,  experiments 307 
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Feeding — (Continued. 

methods  and  preparation  of  feed  for  pigs ., 266 

pigs,  principles 262 

pigs,  remarks 251 

pigs,  review  of  some  experimental  work,  article  by  George  M.  Rommel.  261-311 

pigs,  su^estions 371 

young  pigs 249 

Fences — 

and  hurdles,  portable,  for  hogs,  description 238 

houses,  and  inclosures  neceesary  for  hog  raising 225 

Fencing  for  hogs,  description 238, 239 

Fertilizer,  animal,  value  of  imports  into  France,  1902, 1903 490 

Flamingo — 

( Phcenicopterus  ruber),  report  of  case  of  pulmonary  mycosis 128 

report  of  a  case  of  pulmonary  mycosis,  article  by  John  R.  Mohler  and 
John  S.  Buckley 122-138 

Florida- 
losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Flukes  found  in  carcasses  of  sheep,  1903 - 28 

Foot-and-mouth  disease — 

causative  microorganism 140 

number  of  cases  in  Belgium,  1903 444 

number  of  cases  in  Germany,  1903 447 

number  of  cases  in  Himgary,  1902 448 

number  of  cases  in  Italv,  1903 448 

number  of  cases  in  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  1903 446 

number  of  cattle  and  herds  affected,  1902 10 

number  of  outbreaks  in  France,  1903 '. . . .  445 

recent  outbreak  and  measures  of  suppression 1*66 

report  of  outbreak  in  New  England 10 

Foot  rot — 

in  sheep,  report 19 

number  of  cases  in  Belgium,  1903 444 

number  of  cases  in  Netherlands,  1903 446 

number  of  outbreaks  in  Denmark,  1903 444 

Formaldehyde — 

action  on  amylopin 117 

action  on  calf  s  rennet 114 

action  on  pancreatin,  steapin,  and  ptyalin 116 

action  on  pepsin 115 

effect  on  galactase 119 

influence  on  digestive  enzymes,  article  by  T.  M.  Price 114-121 

results  of  experiments 121 

Fort  Worth,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 549 

France — 

number  of  outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  1903 445 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  animals  and  animal  products  from  United 

States,  1902,  1903 488 

value  of  imports  of  animals  and  animal  protlucts,  1902,  1903 489 

French  duties  on  cattle  and  meats,  increase 426-428 

Galactase,  effect  of  formaldehyde 119 

Game  and  poultrj.     (See  Poultry  and  game. ) 

Gangrene  found  m  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  and  hogs,  1903 28 

Gazelles,  number  imported,  1903 24 

Geese,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

Georgeson,  C.  C,  article  on  ** Reindeer  and  caribou  " 377-390 

Geoi^a — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

German — 

meat  exports,  decline^  1903 423 

meat-inspection  law,  mjurious  effect 423 

meat  restrictions,  object 425 

Germany — 

cost  of  meat 424 
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Germany— Con  tinueo. 

imports  and  exports  of  animals  and  animal  prodncts, 415 

imports  of  animal  products 483 

new  meat-inspection  law 424 

number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  1903 447 

number  of  imports  of  horses  from  United  States,  1903 469 

quantity  and  value  of  animals  and  animal  products  imported  from  United 

States,  1902,  1903 484 

slaughterhouse  prices 425 

value  of  imports  of  animals  and  animal  products,  1902,  1903 486 

value  of  imports  of  asses  and  mules,  1902,  1903 487 

Giraffes,  number  imported,  1903 24 

Glanders — 

and  farcy,  number  of  cases  in  Belgium,  1903 444 

and  faicy,  number  of  cases  in  Germany,  1903 447 

and  farcy,  number  of  cases  in  Hungary,  1902 448 

and  farcy,  number  of  cases  in  Italy,  1903^ 448 

and  farcy,  number  of  cases  in  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  1903 446 

and  farcy,  number  of  outbreaks  in  France,  1903 445 

number  of  cases  in  Great  Britain*  1902 443 

number  of  outbreaks  in  Denmark,  1903 444 

distribution  of  mallein  by  Biochemic  Division,  1903 18 

Glasgow,  London,  and  Liverpool,  number  of  animals  inspected  at  landing,  1903.  31 

Gloves — 

goatskins,  and  morocco  leather,  quantity  and  value  of  imports,  1896-1903.  508 

value  of  imports,  1903,  by  countries - ^..  510 

Glue- 
quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 468 

•  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

stock  and  hide  cuttings,  value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486 

Goats — 

Angora,  industry,  report  of  work,  1903 39 

as  destroyers  of  brushwood 335 

as  milk  producers 336 

cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  slaughtered  by  Department  for  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, 1902 11 

common,  as  compared  with  Angoras 336 

common,  as  foundation  for  Angoras 334 

common,  crossed  with  Angoras 335 

common,  information  concerning,  article  by  George  Fayette  Thompson .  326-338 

concerning  supply 328 

hair,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1902 478 

meat  and  the  markets 333 

number  and  value,  1900,  by  States 326,327 

number  imported,  1903 24,25 

number  imported  from  Mexico,  1903 31 

question  of  profits 337 

raising;  available  land 334 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902, 1903 489 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

Goatskins — 

imports,  1898-1902 329,332 

in  Java 441 

kind  in  demand 328 

markets 333 

morocco  leather,  and  gloves,  quantity  and  value  of  imports,  1896-1903  ...  •508 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

tariff  rates 337 

value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486 

Goodpasture,  C.  O.,  article  on  ** Report  of  work  against  sheep  scab  in  1903*'..  41-53 

Grease — 

and  oils,  value  of  imports,  1000-1903 469 

and  soap  stock,  value  of  exports,  1903 468 
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Great  Britain,  number  of  cases  of  contagions  diseases,  1902 443 

Gnanacos,  number  imported,  1903 24 

Guinea  pigs,  experiments  with  pulmonary  mycosis 137 

Hair— 

and  wool,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

felt,  value  of  imports  mto  Germany,  190z,  1903 487 

of  goat,  quantitv  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1902 478 

of  goat,  value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 490 

vdue  of  exports,  1903 468 

valueof  imports,  1900-1903 469 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 490 

Hamburg  steak,  how  to  make 367 

Hams — 

and  bacon.     {See  Bacon  and  hams. ) 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 468 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1896-1903 495 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903,  by  countries 498 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  France,  1902, 1903 488 

quantity  and  value  of  export  to  Germany,  1902, 1903 464 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903. . .'. 458 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1902, 1903 476 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903 452 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  from  Denmark, 

1901^1903 ^ 460 

sugar-cured,  and  bacon 365 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,1903 486 

Harness  and  saddlery,  value  of  exports,  1903 512 

Hawaiian  horses 410 

Hawaii — 

imports  and  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products,  1902, 1903 515 

meat  statistics 428 

Hay  ward,  Harry,  article  on  **  Facts  concerning  history,  commerce,  and  manu- 
facture of  butter" 177 

Headcheese,  method  of  making 365 

Health,  public,  bovine  tuberctSosis  affecting,  article  by  D.  E.  Salmon 89-98 

Hernia  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  and  hog,  1903 28 

Hide  cuttings — 

and  glue  stock,  value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,1903 490 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902, 1903 486 

Hides  and  skins— 

quantity  and*  value  of  exports,  1903 468 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  France,  1902, 1903 488 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  German v,  1902, 1903 484 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1902, 1903 476 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  and  exports,  1896-1903 507 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  and  exports,  1903,  by  countries 508 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Hawaii,  1902, 1903 515 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Porto  Rico,  1902, 1903 518 

value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902, 1903 490 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902, 1903 486 

Hides —  • 

in  Java 441 

of  cattle,  treatment 347 

of  cattle,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902, 1903 486 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

Hoboken  and  Weehawken,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 550 

Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague — 

found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  hogs,  and  horses,  1903 27 

number  of  cases  in  Germany,  1903 447 

number  of  cases  in  Hungary,  1902  .". 448 

number  of  cases  in  Italy,  1903 448 

number  of  outbreaks  in  Denmark,  1903 444 

report - 18 
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Hog  cholera —  p»kc- 

digestive  organs,  lungs,  heart,  spleen,  and  kidneys  affected 159 

etiology,  symptoms,  and  postmortem  appearances 158 

methods  of  producing  immunity 160 

new  facts  concerning  etiology,  article  by  E.  A.  de  Schweinitz  and  M. 

Dorset 167-162 

number  of  outbreaks  in  France,  1903 446 

remarks  on  losses 175 

remarks  on  recent  investigations -  -  -  157 

Hog^ 

raising,  climate,  soil,  and  location  suitable 223 

raising,  effect  on  fertility  of  the  land : 309 

raising,  location  of  houses,  inclosures,  and  fences 225 

raising,  suitable  portable  houses 230 

Red  River,  number  imported,  1903 24 

Hogs —    (See  also  Pigs. ) 

affected  with  vennin,  prevention  and  destruction 258 

average  weights  at  leaaing  cities,  1894-1903 552, 553 

breed  tests 304 

castrating  and  spaying,  proper  time 252 

cattle,  sheep^,  and  goats  slaughtered  by  Department  for  foot-and-mouth 

disease 11 

dipping  plant,  description 259 

diseases  affecting,  prevention  and  treatment 256-257 

diseases  found  in  carcasses,  1903 27 

feed  and  management 243 

foundation  stock  for  herd ' 239 

gutting,  description 352 

housing  in  mild  climates 232 

imports  and  exports,  1903 470 

killing  and  dressing,  description 350 

losses,  1904,  by  States 521 

lot,  sanitation,  description 255 

necessary  fencing,  description 238, 239 

number  and  value  of  exports,  1903 467, 473 

number  and  value  of  exports  to  Alaska^  1902,  1903 613 

number  and  value  of  exports  to  Hawaii,  1902,  1903 515 

number  and  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  1902,  1903 518 

number  and  value  of  imports  and  exports,  1896-1903 473 

number  inspected  antemortem,  1903 26 

number  inspected  postmortem,  1903 27 

number  of  imports,  1903 25 

number  of  imports  from  Mexico,  1903 31 

number  registered  and  book  of  record  in  United  States,  1903  . . .' 526 

number  registered  in  United  States,  1903 524 

pedigree  record  book 532 

pens  and  pastures,  description 237 

per  cent  registered  in  United  States,  1903 523 

portable  fences  and  hurdles,  description. 238 

prevention  of  diseases 256 

price  per  hundredweight  at  Chicago  and  Omaha,  1892-1903 555 

products,  exports 491 

receipts  and  shipments,  1901-1903 536 

receipts  and  shipments,  1903,  at  leading  cities 537-551 

remarks  on  breeding  stock a 251 

scalding  and  scraping,  description , 351 

treatment  for  diseases,  methods 267 

ulcerative  stomatitis  affet^ting,  report 19 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 489 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

wart,  number  imported,  1903 24 

Hoofs — 

bones,  etc. ,  value  of  imports  from  Porto  Rico,  1902,  1903 518 

horns,  bones,  etc. ,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 467 

horns,  bones,  etc.,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902, 1903.  484 

horns,  bones,  etc.,  value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

Hookworm  disease  in  United  States,  report 25 

Morn  and  bone  manufacture,  value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 
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Horns—  Page. 

bones,  etc.,  value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 490 

bones,  etc. ,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486 

bones,  etc. ,  value  of  imports  from  Philippme  Islands,  1902,  1903 617 

bones,  hoofs,  etc.,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 467 

bones,  hoofs,  etc.,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902, 1903 .  484 

bones,  hoofs,  etc.,  value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

Horsehair — 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902,  1903 484 

value  01  imports  into  France,  1902, 1903 490 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

Horsehides,  value  of  imi)orts  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486 

Horse — 

breeders  in  Northwest  Territories,  ordinance  to  protect 412-414 

feed  in  United  States,  use  of  Austrian  rice 442 

meat  in  Paris 428 

sickness,  causative  microorganism 144 

Horses — 

American  and  Canadian,  number  inspected,  1903 31 

and  mules,  receipts  and  shipments,  1901-1903 536 

and  mules,  receipts  and  shipments,  1903,  at  leading  cities 531-551 

and  sheep,  number  and  value  of  exports  to  Belgium,  1903 474 

average  price  at  Chicago  and  Omaha,  1900-1903 557 

cattle,  and  sheep,  number  inspected  at  landing  in  London,  Liverpool,  and 

Glasgow,  1903 31 

diseases  found  in  carcasses,  1903 27 

imported,  average  price  per  head,  1901-1903 472 

imports  and  exports,  1903 471 

in  Hawaii 410 

leucoencephalitis  affecting,  report 18 

losses,  1904,  by  States 521 

maladie  du  coi* t,  or  venereal  disease,  affecting,  report 12 

number  and  value  of  exports,  1903 467 

number  and  value  of  exports  to  Alaska,  1902,  1903 513 

number  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902,  1903 484 

number  and  value  of  exports  to  Hawaii,  1902,  1903 515 

number  and  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  1902,  1903 518 

number  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1902,  1903 475 

number  and  value  of  imports  and  exports,  1896-1903 473 

number  and  value  of  imports  from  Alaska^  1902,  1903 513 

number  and  value  of  imports  from  Hawaii,  1902,  1903 515 

number  and  value  of  imports  from  Porto  Rico,  1902,  1903 518 

number  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

number  inspected  antemortem,  1903 26 

number  inspected  postmortem,  1903 27 

number  of  im]X)rts,  1903 25 

number  of  imports  from  Mexico,  1903 31 

number  registered  and  book  of  record  in  United  States,  1903 525 

number  registered  in  United  States,  1903 524 

number,  value,  and  average  price,  1903,  by  States 519 

pedigree  record  book 529 

per  cent  registered  in  United  States,  1903 523 

value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,1903 489 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

Houses — 

inclosures,  and  fences  necessary  in  hog  raising 225 

portable,  suitable  for  hog  raismg 230 

Housing  of  hogs  in  mild  climates 232 

Hungary,  number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  1902 448 

Hurdles  and  fences,  portable,  for  hogs,  description 238 

Ibex,  number  imported,  1903 24 

Idaho — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903. : 520, 521 

lUinois^ — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 
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Incubator,  biggest  in  United  States,  description 438 

India — 

number  of  animals,  1901,  1902 415 

outbreak  of  surra 449 

Indiana — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

IndianapoHs,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  19(^ 541 

Indian  Territory — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  a\^rage  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 520, 521 

Inspection — 

and  dipping  for  sheep  scab  in  Utah,  1902,  1903 45 

and  quarantine  of  ammals,  report 24 

antemortem,  1903 26 

Division,  report  of  quarantine  regulations 12 

microscopic,  of  pork,  1892-1903 30 

of  animals  at  abattoirs  and  packing  houses,  1902 25 

of  imported  animals,  1903 31 

of  meat,  1891-1903 28 

of  sheep  for  scab,  1901-1903 41 

of  sheep  for  scab,  1903,  by  States •.  45 

of  Southern  cattle,  report,  1903 32 

of  vessels  and  export  animals,  1903 30 

postmortem  of  animals,  1903 27 

under  quarantine  regulations 12 

Iowa — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  vahie,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Ireland,  egg-laying  contest 437 

Italy,  number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  1903 447 

Jackson,  Dr.  Sheldon,  importer  of  reindeer  into  Alaska 382 

Jaundice  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  and  hogs,  1903 28 

Java,  hides  and  goatskins .T 441 

Jersey  City,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 546 

Judging  butter,  methods 190 

Kansas  City — 

average  weight  of  hogs,  1894-1903 552 

receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 538 

Kansas — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 , 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Kentucky — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904. 522 

number,  vahie,  and  a\^rage  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Lactose,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  C»ermany,  1902,  1903 484 

Lambs  and  sheep.     {See  Sheep  and  lambs.) 

Laml)s,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

Lard — 

oil,  quantity  and  vahie  of  exports,  1903 468 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1896-1903 496 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 > 468 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903,  by  countries 499 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Alaska,  1902,  1903 513 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  France,  1902,  1903 488 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902,  19GS 484 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Hawaii,  1902, 1903 515 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Philippine  Islands,.  1902,  1903 517 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Kico,  1902, 1903 518 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1901-1908 458 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1902, 1903 476 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Hawaii,  1902,  1903 515 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903 452 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 578 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Belgium  and 

Denmark,  1901-1903 460 
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Fage. 
Lard— Continued. 

trying  out,  manner 366 

vahie  of  exports,  1896-1903 493 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902, 1903 498 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,1903 486 

Lardaceous  degeneration  found  in  carcasses  of  sheep,  1903 28 

Leather — 

and  leather  manufactures,  imports  and  exports 508 

and  leather  manufactures,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  and  exports,  1903.  510 

and  leather  manufactures,  value  of  imports  and  exports,  1896-1903 510 

manu^turee,  value  of  exports  to  Philippine  Islands,  1902, 1903 516 

manufactures,  value  of  imports  from  Alaska,  1902, 1903 513 

morocco,  gloves,  and  goatskins,  quantity  and  value  of  imports,  1896-1903. .  508 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 468 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  France,  1902,1903 488 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Germanv,  1902, 1903 484 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kin^om,  1902, 1903 476 

quantitv  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

sole  ana  upper,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903,  by  countries 511 

value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

value  of  imports,  1903 510 

value  of  imparts  into  France,  1902,1903 490 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902, 1903 486 

Llamas,  number  imported,  1903 24 

Leucoencephalitis  in  horses,  report 18 

Limousin  cattle,  description 411 

Lincoln,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 543 

Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow,  number  of  animals  inspected  at  landing,  1903 .  31 
Live  stock —    {See  also  Animals.) 

associations  and  the  markets 523-557 

average  weights  and  prices  at  leading  cities,  18W-1903 552-557 

breeders'  associations,  State,  list  and  names  of  secretaries 534-535 

number  in  Algeria,  1902 416 

number  in  United  Kingdom,  1903 415 

raising  in  Argentina 464 

receiiSs  and  shipments,  1901-1903 536 

receipts  and  shipments,  1903,  at  leading  cities 537 

registered  in  United  States,  1903 523 

registered  in  United  States,  number  and  book  of  record,  1903 525-527 

London — 

arrivals  of  British  and  foreign  cattle,  1903 480 

arrivals  of  British  and  foreign  sheep  and  lambs,  1903 481 

arrivals  of  British  cattle,  1880-1903 481 

arrivals  of  British  sheep  and  lambs,  1880-1903 582 

Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  number  of  animals  inspected  at  landing,  1903...  31 

rate  per  100  pounds  of  British  and  foreign  cattle,  1903 480 

rate  per  100  j^ounds  of  British  and  foreign  sheep  and  lambs,  1903 482 

Lopez,  Ignacio  Diaz,  article  on  *•  Growth  of  cattle  industry  of  Cuba'* 312-315 

Louiniana — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number,  value,  and  average  prit^  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Louisville,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 545 

McBryde,  C.  N.,  article  on  *' Certain  variations  in  the  morphology  of  tubercle 

bacilli  of  bovine  origin '* 109-113 

Maine — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 u. 521 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Maladie  du  coit,  or  venereal  disease,  of  horses,  report 12 

Malignant  catarrhal  fever,  number  of  outbreaks  in  Denmark,  1903 444 

Mallein,  distribution  by  Biochemic  Division,  1903 18 

Mammitis  found  in  carcasses  of  sheep  and  hogs,  1903 28 

Manitoba — 

dairy  products,  1903 435 

poultry  marketed  in  1903 437 

Marasmus,  anemia,  and  emaciation  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves, 

hogs,  and  horses,  1908 28 
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Margarin—  ^»s^ 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903 452 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Belgium,  1901- 

1903 4(30 

Maryland — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Massachusetts — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number  of  herds  and  cattle  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  1902.  10 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Measles  found  in  carcasses  of  hogs,  1903 27 

Meat — 

and  dairy  products,  exports 490 

and  meat  products,  and  dairy  products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports, 

1903,  by  countries 497,501 

and  meat  products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  (xermany,  1902, 1903.  484 

and  meat  products,  value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 489 

and  meat  products,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486 

brine-cured,  compared  with  dry-cured 363 

canning  factory  in  Veracruz 429 

cold  storage,  description 360 

cooking,  to  preserve,  description 361 

cost  in  Germany 424 

curing,  vessels  used 362 

cutting  up,  description 354 

exports  of  Germany,  decline  in  1903 423 

exports  of  New  Zealand,  1902 431 

extracts,  value  of  imi)orts  into-  France,  1902, 1903 489 

factories  for  freezing  in  Argentina 464 

factories  for  salting  in  Argentina 462 

filling  the  smokehouse : 369 

fresh,  keeping,  description 360 

horse,  consumption  in  Paris 428 

inspection  in  1891-1903 26 

inspection  law,  German,  injurious  effect 423 

inspection  law,  new,  of  Germany 424 

inspection  of  carcasses 29 

inspection,  report,  1903 25 

meat  products,  eggs,  and  dairy  products,  imports  into  United  Kingdom, 

article  by  George  Fayette  Thompson 452-465 

of  goats,  and  markets 333 

on  the  farm:  Butoherinff,  keei)ing,  and  curing,  article  by  Andrew  Boss.  339-370 
products  and  meats  and  dairy  products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports, 

1896-1903 495 

products  and  meats,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Alaska,  1902, 1903..  513 

products  and  meats,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Hawaii,  1902, 1903. .  515 
products  and  meats,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  PhiHppine  Islands, 

1902,1903 516 

products  and  meats,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  1902, 1903.  518 

products  and  meats,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Alaska,  1902, 1903.  514 

products  and  meats,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Hawaii,  1902, 1903.  51 5 

products,  miscellaneous,  exports 493 

pro<lucts,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 468 

products,  value  of  exports,  1806-1903 496 

products,  value  of  exports,  1903,  by  countries 500 

products,  value  of  unports,  1900-1903 469 

quality  affected  by  breeding  of  animal 340 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Australasia, 

1901-1903 461 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Belgium  and 

Denmark,  1901-1903 460 

quantity  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1890-1903 479 

restrictions  of  Germany,  object 425 

salted,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903 458 
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Meat— Continued.  Paflre. 

enow  packing,  naanner 361 

statistics  in  Hawaii 428 

sterilization  in  Belgium 422 

supply  of  Argentina 529 

Meats-- 

and  cattle,  increased  French  duties 426-428 

and  meat  products  and  dairy  products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports, 

1896-1903 495-496 

and  meat  products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Alaska,  1902, 1903  . .  513 

and  meat  products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Hawaii,  1902,  1903, .  515 
and  meat  products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Philippine  Islands, 

1902,1903 516 

and  meat  products,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  1902, 

1903 518 

and  meat  products,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Alaska,  1902, 1903.  514 
and  meat  products,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Hawaii,   1902, 

1903 515 

canned,  value  of  imjKjrts  into  France,  1902,  1903 489 

curing,  description  of  methods 362 

keeping,  description  of  methods 354 

recipes  for  curing 363 

smoked,  how  to  Keep 370 

smoking,  methods;  smokehouse  and  fuel 368 

Melanosis  found  in  carcasses  of  calves,  1903 28 

Metritis  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  hogs,  and  horses,  1903 28 

Mexico- 
number  of  animals  exported  to  United  States,  1903 ;  31 

number  and  value  of  imports  of  cattle  and  hogs  from  United  States,  1903. .  473 

number  and  value  of  imports  of  sheep  and  horses  from  United  States,  1903. .  474 

Michigan — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Microorganisms,  invisible,  article  by  M.  Dorset 139-156 

Microscopic  inspection  of  pork,  1892, 1903 30 

Milch  cows,  number,  value,  and  average  price,  1903,  by  States 519 

Milk — 

and  cream,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

condensed,  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

condensed,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903.  452 

condensed,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

condensed,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Bel- 
gium and  Denmark,  1901-1903 460 

producers,  ability  of  goats 336 

purifieation  by  ozonization 435 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 467 

value  of  exports,  1896-1903 496 

value  of  exports,  1903,  by  countries 501 

value  of  exports  to  Alaska,  1902,  1903 513 

value  of  exports  to  Hawaii,  1902,  1903 515 

value  of  exports  to  Philippine  Islands,  1902,  1903 517 

value  of  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  1902,  1903 518 

value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

value  of  imports  from  Alaska,  1902,  1903 514 

value  of  imports  from  Hawaii,  1902,  1903 515 

value  of  importe  into  France,  1902,1903 490 

Milling  products  as  pig  fee<l,  value 273 

Milwaukee,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 542 

Minnesota — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Mississippi — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Missouri — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 
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Mohair —  P»««- 

and  alpaca  yam,  value  o!  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902, 1903 490 

yams,  value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 490 

Mohler,  John  R. — 

and  John  8.  Buckley,  article  on  "Pulmonary  mycosis  of  birds,  with  a 

report  of  a  case  in  a  flamingo" 122-128 

pathological  report  of  cswe  of  rabies  in  a  woman 54-60 

Moisture  in  cheese,  value 220 

Montana — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 521 

Moose,  number  imported,  1903 25 

Morocco  leather,  goatskins  and  gloves,  quantity  and  vahi©  of  imports,  1896- 

1903 508 

Moufflons,  number  imported,  190S 24 

Mule  \'er8us  zebrula 410 

Mules — 

and  asses,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

and  horses,  receipts  and  shipments,  1901-1903 536 

and  horses,  receipts  and  shipments,  1903,  at  leading  cities 537-551 

imports  and  exports 472 

number  and  value  of  exports,  1903 467, 474 

number  and  value  of  exports  to  Alaska,  1902,  1903 513 

number  and  value  of  exports  to  Hawaii,  1902,  1903 515 

number  and  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  1902,  1903 51 8 

number  and  value  of  imports  and  exports,  1896-1903 473 

number  imported,  1903 25 

number  imported  from  Mexico,  1903 31 

numl>er,  value,  and  average  price,  1903,  by  States 519 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 489 

Musk  oxen,  introduction  into  Norway 440 

Mutton — 

beef,  and  pork,  quantity  inspected  for  export,  1898-1903 30 

cutting  up,  description 357 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1896-1903 496 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 468 

quantity  and  \*alue  of  exports,  1903,  by  countries 500 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903 452 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Argentina,  1898- 

1903 : 461 

quantitv  and  vB\ue  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Australasia, 

1901-1903 461 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Belgium  and 

Denmark,  1901-1903 460 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,1903 489 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902, 1903 486 

Mycosis,  pulmonary — 

diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment ^ 138 

experiments  with  chickens,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  ^inea  pigs 135-137 

of  birds — with  a  report  of  a  case  in  a  flamingo,  article  by  John  R.  Mohler 

and  John  8.  Buckley 122-138 

pathological  alterations 132 

paths  of  infection 126 

remarks 122 

symptoms  and  etiology  in  birds 130 

technique ; 134 

Mycotic  affections,  historical  review 123 

Mycotic  enteritis,  report 18 

National  Stock  Yards,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 540 

Nebraska — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

XT     "H^V^^^»  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903! !.!!!!!!!!!!!!  519, 521 

Nephritis  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  and  hogs.  1903 28 

>  etherlands,  number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  of  animate,  1903 446 
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Nevada—  Pago. 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  avera^  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 620, 521 

New  Brighton,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1SK)3 550 

New  England,  report  of  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  1902 10 

New  Hampshire — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number  of  herds  and  cattle  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  1902. .  10 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

New  Jersey — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

New  Mexico — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 520, 521 

New  York — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number,  value,  and  averse  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

quarantine  station  report 22 

receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 547 

New  Zealand — 

meat  exports,  1902 431 

number  of  sheep,  1903 416 

Nitrogen,  water  soluble  copipounds,  amount  in  cheese 221 

Nodular  erythema,  number  of  outbreaks  in  Denmark,  1903 444 

North  Dakota — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 521 

North  Carolina — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Norway,  introduction  of  musk  oxen 440 

Oceania  and  Asia.     {Sfe  Asia  and  Oceania. ) 

Ohio- 
losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Oil,  animal,  and  lard,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 468 

Oils  and  grease,  value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

Oklahoma — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 520, 521 

Oleomargarine — 

and  oleo  oil,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1896-1903 496 

and  oleo  oil,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903,  by  countries 500 

and  oleo  oil,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1902, 1903.  476 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 468 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kinj^dom,  1901-1903 457 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kmgdom,  1901-1903 452 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Australasia, 

1901-1903 461 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 489 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902, 1903 486 

Oleo  oil — 

and  oleomargarine,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903,  by  countries 500 

and  oleomargarine,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1896-1903 496 

and  oleomargarine,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom, 

1902,1903 476 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 468 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902, 1903 484 

Omaha — 

and  Chicago,  price  per  hundredweight  of  cattle,  1892-1903 554 

average  weight  of  hogs,  1894-1903 553 

average  price  of  horses,  1900-1903 557 

price  per  hundredweight  of  cattle,  1903 554 

price  per  hundredweight  of  hogs,  1892-1903 555 

price  per  hundredweight  of  sheep,  1892-1903 556 

receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 539 
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Oregon —  ^*««e- 

losses  of  farm  animale,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 520, 521 

Ostrich  farming  in  Australia 441 

Oxen,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

Ozonization,  means  of  purifying  milk 435 

Packing-house  l)y-productfi  for  pig  feeding,  value 280 

Pancreatin,  action  of  formaldehyde 116 

Paracasein  monolactate,  amount  in  cheese 221 

Paraffin,  results  of  use  with  cheese 218 

Paraffining  cheese,  influence  on  shrinkage  during  curing 212 

Paris,  consumption  of  horse  meat 428 

Parturition,  recent,  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  1903 28 

Pasteurized-cream  butter,  description 187 

Pasture — 

and  pasture  substitutes  for  pigs 285 

green  substitutes  for  pig  feeding,  value 288 

Pastures  and  pens  for  hogs,  dv  scription 237 

Pathological  Division,  report  of  works,  1903 14 

**  Pathological  report  on  a  case  of  rabies  in  a  woman,*'  article  by  John  R. 

Mohler 54-60 

Pedigree  record  associations  in  United  States 528 

Pens — 

and  pastures  for  hogs,  description 237 

farrowing,  for  sows,  description .' 246 

for  feeding  suckling  pigs,  aescription 249 

Pennsylvania — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Pepsin,  action  of  formaldehyde 115 

Peritonitis  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  and  hogs,  1903 28 

Philadelphia,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 544 

Philippine  Islands,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  animals  and 

animal  products,  1902, 1903 516 

Phcsriecoptenis  ruber  (flamingo),  report  of  a  case  of  pulmonary  mycosis 128 

Phosphates  as  an  addition  to  culture  media  for  tubercle  bacilli,  article  bv 

M.  Dorm^t 106-108 

Pickled  pig's  feet 366 

Pigeons,  experiment  with  pulmonary  mycosis 135 

Pig  feeding — 

by-products 273 

corn  and  corn  substitutes,  results  of  experiments 269 

cotton-seed  meal,  value 275 

dairy  by-products,  value 281 

green  substitutes  for  pasture,  value 288 

milling  products,  value 273 

packing-house  by-product**,  value 280 

pasture  and  pasture  substitutes,  value 285 

principles 262 

pumpkins  and  apples,  value 295 

review  of  some  experimental  work,  article  by  George  M.  Rommel 261-311 

roughage,  value 301 

suggestions 371 

troughs,  description 235, 236 

tubers  and  roots,  value 295 

Pig  management,  some  details,  article  by  George  M.  Rommel 223-260 

Pigs —     ( Sre  also  Hogs. ) 

care  at  birth 248 

castrating  and  spaying,  proper  time 252 

feet  pickled 366 

handling 374 

management  during  weaning 250 

physical  character  of  feeds 262 

preparation  of  feed  and  feeding  methods 266 

remarks  on  feeding  and  selection  for  fattening 251 

selection  for  breed mg  stock 252 

sucking,  value  of  imports  into  Germanv,  1902, 1903 487 
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suckling,  pens  for  feeding,  description 249 

young,  proper  feedin^j 249 

Pittsburg,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 542 

Pleurisy  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  hogs,  and  horses,  1903 27 

Pleuro-jjneumonia — 

bovine,  causative  microorganisms 141 

contagious,  method  of  erjulication  by  Bureau 164 

numl^r  of  cases  in  Germany,  1903 447 

number  of  outbreaks  in  France,  1903 445 

Pneumonia  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  hogs,  and  horses,  1903.  27 
Pork- 
American,  no  longer  prohibited  in  Turkey 430 

beef,  and  mutton,  quantity  inspected  for  export,  1898-1903 30 

cutting,  description 358 

dry-cured,  description 365 

microscopic  inspection,  1892-1903 30 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1896-1903 496 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 468-499 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Alaska,  1902, 1903 513 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  France,  1902, 1903 488 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902, 1903 484 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Hawaii,  1902, 1903 515 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Philippine  Islands,  1902, 1903 516 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Kico,  1902,  1903 518 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903 458 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1902,  1903 476 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Alaska,  1902.  1903 514 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903 452 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Australasia, 

1901-1903 461 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Belgium  and 

Denmark,  1901-1903 460 

salt,  plain 365 

valueof  imports  into  France,  1902, 1903.. 489 

value  of  imiKjrts  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486 

Porter,  Lieut.  David  D. ,  interest  in  introduction  of  camels 394 

Portland,  Greg. ,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 548 

Porto  Rico,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  animals  and  animal 

products,  from  United  States,  1902,  1903 518 

Postmortem  inspection  of  animals,  number,  1903 27 

Poultry  and  game — 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903 452 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Belgium  and 

Denmark,  1901-1903 460 

value  of  exports,  1903 500,543 

value  of  exports,  1896-1903 496 

value  of  iaiports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 - 478 

Poultry- 
dressing  and  killing,  description 353 

feeding  experiments,  report 21 

marketed  in  Manitoba,  1903 437 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 489 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486,487 

Pregnancy — 

found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  1903 28 

of  sows,  management 244 

Preservatives  for  curing  meata 362 

Price,  T.  M.,  article  on  ''Influence  of  formaldehyde  on  digestive  enzymes*'.  114-121 

Ptyalin,  action  of  formaldehyde 116 

Pulmonary  apoplexv  found  in  carcasses  of  sheep,  1903 28 

Pulmonary  aspergillosis,  liability  of  birds 126 

Pulmonary  mycosis.     (See  Mycosis,  pulmonary.) 

Pueblo,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 549 

Pumpkins  and  a|)ples  as  pig  fee<l 295 

Purification  of  milk  by  ozonization 435 
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Pyemia  fotyid  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  hogs,  and  horses,  1903 28 

Quarantine — 

and  inspection  of  animals,  report 524 

Division,  report  of  work,  1903 22 

number  of  animals  imported  not  subject  to .' 32 

regulations,  report  of  inspection  division 12 

Quarantines  at  ports  of  entry,  report  . .'. 22 

Rabbits- 
experiments  with  pulmonary  mycosis 130 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 578 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903 452 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom  from  Australasia, 

1901-1903 461 

quantity  and  valueof  importsinto United  Kingdom  fromBelgium,1901-1903.  460 

Rabies — 

causative  microorganisms 150 

in  a  woman,  historical  examination 55 

in  a  woman,  inoculation  experiments 56 

in  a  woman,  pathological  report,  article  by  John  R.  Mohler. .  .* 54-60 

in  District  of  Columbia,  results  of  examinations,  report 14 

number  of  cases  in  Belgium,  1903 444 

number  of  cases  in  France,  1903 445 

number  of  cases  in  Hungary,  1902 448 

number  of  cases  in  Italy,  1903 448 

number  of  cases  in  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  1903 446 

results  of  inoculation  tests  and  microscopic  examinations 15 

Red  River  hog,  number  imported,  1903 24 

Registered  live  stock.     (See  Live  stock,  re^stered. ) 

Regulations  and  rules  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  issued  in  1903 559-585 

Reindeer — 

and  caribou,  article  by  C.  C.  Georgeson 377-390 

description 879-380 

diseases,  treatment 389 

domestic,  description  and  location 381 

geographical  distribution 377 

improving  the  breed 390 

in  Alaska,  history 382 

in  relation  to  agnculture 390 

number  imported,  1903 24 

number  in  Alaska,  1892-1902 384 

plan  of  distribution  in  Alaska 389 

sleds  in  Alaska,  description 388 

tests  of  endurance  in  Alaska 384 

training 387 

ways  of  harnessing 387 

Rennet,  calfs,  action  of  formaldehyde 114 

Rhode  Island — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 621 

number  of  herds  and  cattle  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  1902  .  10 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Rice,  Austrian,  for  horse  feed  in  United  States 442 

Rinderpest^ 

cattle  plague,  or  bovine  typhus,  outbreak  in  P^ypt 449 

causative  microorganisms ' 149 

liability  of  importation 169 

Roberts,  John,  article  on  "  Imports  and  exports  of  animals  and  animal  prod- 
ucts'*   466-518 

Rommel,  George  M. — 

article  on  ^*  A  plan  for  improvement  of  American  breeding  stock*' 316-325 

article  on  **  Review  of  some  experimental  work  in  pig  feeding** 261-311 

article  on  **8onie  <letails  of  pig  management** 223-260 

RootM  and  tubers  as  pig  feed,  value 295 

Rouget — 

number  of  cases  in  Hungary,  1902 448 

number  of  causes  in  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  1903 446 

number  of  outbreaks  in  Denmark,  1903 444 

number  of  outbreaks  in  France,  1903 445 
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Roughage  as  feed  for  pigs,  value 301 

Rnlee  and  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  issued  in  1903 55^-585 

Russian  butter  and  eggs,  exports 436 

Saddlery  and  harness,  value  of  exports,  1903 512 

St.  Joseph,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 541 

St.  Louis,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 541 

Salmon,  D.  E.— 

article  on  ' *  Bovine  tuberculosis  affecting  public  health '' 89-98 

article  on  **  Infectious  and  contagious  diseases  of  farm  animals  and  their 

effect  on  American  agriculture" 163-176 

article  on  *  *  Some  observations  on  the  tuberculosis  of  animals'  * 69-88 

Salt- 
effects  on  butter 184 

§ork,  plain 365 
rancisco,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 558 

Sanitation  in  the  hog  lot,  description 255 

Sausage — 

and  sausage  meat,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 468, 500 

and  sausage  meats,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1896-1903 496 

bologna,  how  to  make 368 

casings,  description 368 

casings,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902, 1903 484 

casings,  value  o{  exports,  1903 468,500 

casings,  value  of  exports,  1896-1903 496 

casings,  value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

casings,  value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 489 

casings,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486 

manner  of  making 367 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 489 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486 

Scab —     (See  also  Sheep  scab. ) 

efficacy  of  dips  used,  1900-1903 50 

efficacy  of  dips  used  on  sheep 48 

number  of  cases  in  Hungary,  1902 448 

number  of  cases  in  Italy,  1903 448 

Scabies —    {See  also  Sheep  scab. ) 

of  sheep,  eradication 174 

found  in  carcasses  of  sheep  and  hogs,  1903 27 

in  sheep,  number  inspected,  1903 45 

in  sheep,  number  inspected  and  dipped,  1903 33 

in  sheep,  number  of  aippings,  1903 47 

Scalding  and  scraping  a  hog,  description 351 

Schroeder,  E.  C,  and  W.  K  Cotton,  article  on  *' Spread  of  tuberculosis  among 

healthy  cattle  upon  exposure  to  tuberculous  cattle" 61-68 

Schweinitz,  E.  A.  de — 

and  M.  Dorset,  article  on  "Chemical  examination  of  various  tul)ercle 

bacilli" 99-105 

and  M.  Dorset  on  '*  New  facts  concerning  the  etiology  of  hog  cholera" . .  157-162 

Scraping  and  scalding  a  hog,  description 351 

Scrapple,  how  to  make 366 

Septicemia  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  hogs,  and  horses,  1903..        28 


Sheep — 
Am( 


merican  and  Canadian,  inspected,  1903 31 

and  lambs,  arrivals  in  Ix)ndon,  1880-1903 482 

and  lambs,  British  and  foreign,  arrivals  in  London,  1903 481 

and  lambs,  British  and  foreign  in  London,  rates  per  hundred  pounds, 

1903 482 

and  lambs,  number  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903..  458 
and  lambs,  number  and  value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom, 

1903 478 

and  lambs,  numl>er  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903.  452 

and  lambs,  value  of  imports  into  France,  1902-1903 489 

and  horses,  number  and  value  of  exports  to  Belgium,  1903 474 

cattle,  and  horses,  number  inspected  at  landing  in  London,  Liverpool, 

and  Glasgow,  1903 31 

cattle,  hogs,  and  goats,  slaughtered  by  Dep>artment  for  foot-and-mouth 

disease 47 
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Sheep— Continued.  Pa«e. 

aiseases  found  in  carcasses,  1903 27 

fat,  prices  in  Australia,  1903 416 

feeing  plant  in  Washington 442 

foot  rot  affecting,  report 19 

^tting,  description 349 

imported,  average  price  per  head,  1901-1903 471 

imports  and  exports,  1903 471 

killing  and  dressing,  description 348 

losses,  1904,  by  States 521 

number  and  value  of  exports,  1903 467,474 

number  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1902, 1903 475 

number  and  value  of  imports  and  exports,  1896-1903 473 

number  and  value  of  imports  into  Umted  Kingdom  from  Argentina,  1898- 

1903 461 

number  in  New  Zealand,  1903 416 

number  inspected  antemortem,  1903 26 

number  inspected  for  scabies,  1903 45 

number  inspected  postmortem,  1903 27 

number  of  dippings  for  scabies,  1903 47 

number  of  imports,  1903 25 

number  of  imports  from  Mexico,  1903 31 

number  registered  and  book  of  record  in  United  States,  1903 526 

number  registered  in  United  States,  1903 524 

pedigree  record  book 530 

per  cent  registered  in  United  States,  1903 523 

price  i>er  hundredweight  at  Chicago  and  Omaha,  1892-1903 556 

pox,  causative  microorganisms 148 

pox,  number  of  cases  in  Italy,  1903 448 

pox,  number  of  outbreaks  in  France,  1903 445 

receipts  and  shipments,  1901-1903 536,537,551 

scabby,  number  received  at  stations,  1900-1902 46 

scab,  efficacy  of  dips  used,  1903 48 

scab,  efficacy  of  dips  used,  1900-1903 50 

scab,  eradication 174 

scab,  number  of  cases  in  Great  Britain,  1902 443 

scab,  numl)er  of  cases  in  Netherlands,  1903 446 

scab,  number  of  cases  in  Switzerland,  1903 446 

scab,  number  of  inspections,  1901-1903 41 

scab,  number  of  outbreaks  in  France,  1903 445 

scab,  number  inspected  and  dipped,  1903 32 

scab,  report  of  work  against,  1903,  article  by  C.  O.  Goodpasture 41-^53 

skinning,  description 348 

value  of  imports,  1903 469 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

Sheepskins — 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 486 

Shoddy— 

and  wool  waste,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902, 1903 487 

how  made 423 

quantity  and  vahie  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

Shoes  and  boots.     (See  Boots  and  shoes. ) 
Shrinkage — 

in  weight  of  cheese  when  cured  at  different  temperatures 207 

of  cheese,  influence  of  size  and  form 211 

of  cheese,  influence  of  temperature 209 

of  paraffined  cheese  during  curing 212 

Sioux  City — 

average  weight  of  hogs,  1894-1903 552 

receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 539 

Skins  and  hides.     (See  Hides  and  skins. ) 

Skins  of  goats,  kind  in  demand 328 

Slaughterhouse  prices  in  Germany 425 

Slaughter  of  animals,  preparation 341 

Sleds,  reindeer,  in  Alaska,  description 388 

Smith,  Theobald,  remarks  on  tubercle  bacilli 73 
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Smokehouse —  **^ee. 

and  fuel  for  meats 368 

filling,  with  meat 369 

Snow  packing  of  meat,  manner 361 

Soap  stock  and  grease,  value  of  exports,  1903 468 

South  Africa,  market  for  condensed  eggs 437 

South  America — 

number  and  value  of  imports  of  cattle  and  hogs  from  United  States,  1903.  473 
number  and  value  of  imports  of  sheep  and  horses  from  United  States, 

1903 474 

South  Carolina — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 •. 521 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

South  Dakota- 
losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 322 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 521 

South  St.  Paul,  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock,  1903 539 

Southern  cattle  inspection,  report 32 

Sows — 

as  mothers,  necessary  attention 249 

at  farrowing,  management 247 

breeding  crate,  description 253 

brood,  management 243 

dry,  management 252 

farrowing  [>en,  description 246 

feed  at  farrowing 248 

management  during  pregnancy 244 

selection  for  foundation  stock 239 

Spaying  and  castrating  pigs,  proper  time 252 

St;»te  live  stock  breeders'  a^ssociations,  list  and  names  of  secretaries 534-535 

Steak,  ham  burg,  how  to  make 367 

Stoapin,  action  of  formaldehyde 116 

Stearin — 

and  tallow,  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1902 456 

and  tallow,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903.  452 

and  tallow,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kmgdom,  1903 478 

quantity  ancl  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902,  1903 484 

value  oi  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 4S6 

Steers,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 4js7 

Sterilization  of  meat  in  Belgium 422 

Stomatitis,  ulcerative,  in  hogs,  Tv^port 19 

Suckling  pigs,  pens  for  feeding,  description 249 

Surra,  outbreak  in  India 440 

Swine  fever,  number  of  cas<»s  in  Great  Britain,  1903 443 

Swine  plague  and  hog  cholera.     {See  Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague.) 

Switzerland,  number  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  1903 446 

Tallow— 

and  stearin,  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1902 456 

and  stearin,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903...  478 

and  stearin,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1901-1903.  452 

quantity  ana  value  of  exports,  1903 468, 498 

quantity  and  value  of  export^,  1896-1903 495 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Alaska,  1902,  1903 513 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  France,  1902,  1903 488 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902,  1903 484 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Hawaii,  1902,  1903 515 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Philippine  Islands,  1902,  1903 517 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  1902,  1903 518 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  1902,  1903 476 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Alaska,  1902,  1903 514 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Hawaii,  1902, 1903 515 

quantitv  and  value  of  imports  from  Porto  Rico,  1902, 1903 518 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902,  1903 489 

value  of  imports  into  ( Germany,  1902, 1903 486 

Tapir,  number  imported,  1903 24 
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Tasajo —  i*age, 

exports  from  Ar^ntina,  1889-1898 463 

production  in  Argentina,  1898-1901 462 

Temperatures — 

effect  on  quality  of  cheese 212 

effect  on  shrinkage  in  weight  of  cured  cljeese 207 

influence  on  shrinkage  of  cheese - 209 

low,  advantages  in  curing  cheese 203 

low,  value  in  curing  cheese 218 

Tennessee — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  weight  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Texas — 

fever  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle  and  calves,  1903 27 

fever,  methods  of  quarantine 169 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number,  value,  and  average  weight  of  farm  animals,  1903 519^20 

Thompson,  George  Fayette — 

article  on  ** Contagious  diseases  of  animals  in  foreign  countries" 443-451 

article  on  "Imports  of  meat,  meat  products,  eggs,   and  dairy  products 

into  United  Kingdom'' 452-465 

article  on  ** Information  concerning  common  goats*' 326-338 

Ticks,  dipping  cattle,  report 20 

Trichina,  number  of  cases  in  Netherlands,  1903 446 

Troughs  for  pi^  feeding,  description 235, 2:i6 

Tubercle  bacilli.     (See  Bacilli,  tubercle.) 
Tuberculosis — 

animal,  danger  of  infection 85 

animal,  transmission  to  man,  remarks 82 

bacillus,  cultures ' Ill 

bovine,  affecting  public  health,  article  by  D.  E.  Salmon 89-98 

communicability  between  different  species  of  animals 70 

experiments  by  Bureau 92 

found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  and  horses,  1903 27 

human,  sanitary  precaution . 84 

investigations  to  determme  infectiousness  for  cattle 7 

number  of  cane^  in  Italy,  1903 448 

number  of  cases  in  Switzerland,  1903 446 

of  animals,  some  observations,  article  by  D.  E.  Salmon 69-88 

of  animals,  discussion 69 

range  of  animal  species  affected 69 

r^sum6  and  eradication 174 

sources  of  infection 95 

spread  among  healthy  cattle  upon  exposure  to  tuberculous  cattle,  article 

by  E.  C.  Schroederand  W.  K.  Otton 61-68 

Tuberculin — 

distribution  by  States,  1903 8 

test  of  cattle  in  England 9 

Tul)er8  and  roots  as  pig  feed,  value 2*A5 

Tumor  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  1903 27 

Tunguse  deer,  description 385, 386 

Turkey,  American  pork  no  longer  prohibited 430 

Typhus,  bovine,  cattle  plague,  or  rinderpest,  outbreak  in  Elgypt 449 

Ulcerative  stomatitis  in  hogs,  report 19 

Uncinaria  americann,  parasite  of  hookworm  disease 25 

United  Kingdom — 

imports  of  animals  and  animal  products,  1903 478 

imports  of  animals  and  animal  products,  1901-1903 452 

imports  of  animals  and  animal  products  from  United  States,  1901-1903. . .      458 

imports  of  animal  products 476 

imports  of  animal  pro<hicts  from  Australasia,  1901-1903 461 

imports  of  animal  products  from  Denmark,  1901-1903 460 

imports  of  bacon  from  United  States  and  Denmark,  1901-1903 455 

imports  of  butter  and  ef^j  1901-1903,  .* 457 

imports  of  meat,  meat  producte,  eggs,  and  dairy  products,  article  by  George 

Fayett<^  Thompson 452-465 

imports  of  tallow  and  stearin,  1902 456 
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TJnited  Kingdom — CJoutinued.  Pa««. 

number  and  value  of  imports  of  cattle  from  United  States,  1903 473 

number  and  \'alue  of  imports  of  sheep  from  United  States,  1903 474 

number  of  live  stock,  1903 415 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  animal  products  from  Belgium,  1901-1903 .  460 
quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  animals  and  animal  products  from  Ai^n- 

tina,  1898-1903 461 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  animals  and  animal  products  from 

United  States,  1902,1903 475 

quantity  of  imports  of  meat,  1890-1903 479 

value  of  imports  from  United  States,  1898-1903 474 

Uremia  found  in  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  and  hogs,  1903 28 

Utah- 
losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 520, 521 

Vaccine,  blackleg — 

number  of  doses  distributed,  1903 16 

results  obtained  in  1902,  by  States 17 

value 175 

Veal- 
cutting,  description 359 

dressing,  descnption 347 

Venereal  disease  of  norses,  or  maJadie  du  coit,  report 12 

Veracruz,  meat-canning  factory 429 

Vermin  in  hogs,  prevention  and  destruction 258 

Vermont — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 521 

number  of  herds  and  cattle  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  1902 ...  10 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Vessels  and  export  animals,  inspection,  1903 30 

Virginia — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904  •. 521 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Wart  hogs,  number  imported,  1903 24 

Washington — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1 903 520 

sheep-feeding  plant 1 442 

Water  buck,  nnmboHui ported,  1903 24 

Wayne,  Maj.  Ihrnry^:,  ai)pointed  to  buy  camels  for  importation 392 

Weaning  piga,  management 250 

Weehawken  and  Hoboken,  receipts  and  shipments  of  farm  animals,  1903 550 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda.     (See  Bermuda  and  West  Indies. ) 

West  Virginia — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Whey  and  buttermilk,  imports  into  Germany,  1902, 1903 487 

Wild  boars,  numl>cr  imported,  1903 24 

Wiltshire  method  of  curing  bacon 375 

Wisconsin — 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

num])er,  value,  and  average  price  of  fann  animals,  1903 519, 520 

Wool  carpets — 

quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 505 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Alaska,  1902, 1903 513 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Hawaii,  1902, 1903 515 

quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  1902, 1903 518 

quantity  and  value  of  imports,  1903,  by  countries 504 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Alaska,  1902, 1903 514 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Hawaii,  1902,1903 516 

Wool— 

and  hair,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902, 1903 487 

and  wool  manufactures,  imports,  1903 501 

and  wool  manufactures,  quantity  and  value  of  imports,  1903,  by  countries.  504 
and  wool  manufactures,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Hawaii,  1902, 

1903 515 

and  wool  manufactures,  value  of  exports,  1892-1903 505 
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Wool — Continued.  Page, 

and  wool  manufactures,  value  of  imports,  1892-1903 50;? 

cloth  and  clothing,  quantity  and  value  of  imports,  1903,  by  countries 504 

clothing,  value  of  imports,  1903,  by  countries 504 

combed,  value  of  imjKJrts  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 48/ 

combing  industry  of  Bradford,  Englanu 418-42*2 

combings,  quantity  and  value  of  imports,  1903,  by  coimtrie^ 5t)4 

combings,  value  of  unports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 .' 487 

consumption  in  England,  1870-1899 417 

domestic  and  wool  manufacture"  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 5(V) 

dress  goods,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 505 

dress  goods,  quantity  and  value  of  imports,  1903,  by  countries 504 

flannels  and  blankets,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 505 

flannels  and  blankets,  value  of  exports  to  Alaska,  1902,  1903 513 

flannels  fend  blankets,  value  of  exports  to  Hawaii,  1902,  1903 515 

flannels  and  L»lankets,  value  of  exports  to  Philippine  Islands,  1903 517 

flannels  and  blankets,  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Kico,  1902, 1903 518 

flannels  and  blankets,  value  of  imports  from  Alaska,  1902, 1903 514 

flannels  and  blankets,  value  of  imports  from  Hawaii,  1902,  1903 516 

manufactures,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Hawaii,  1902,  1903 515 

manufactures,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  1902, 1903 518 

manufactures,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Alaska,  1902,  1903 514 

manufactures,  value  of  exports  to  Alaska,  1902,  1903 513 

manufactures,  value  of  exports  to  Philippine  Islands,  1902,  1903 517 

manufactures,  value  of  imports  from  Philippine  Islands,  1902, 1903 51 7 

quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

raw,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  1903 468, 505 

raw,  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  Germany,  1902,  1903 484 

raw,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  from  Hawaii,  1902, 1903 515 

raw,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902, 1903 487 

sales  and  prices  in  Australia,  1902,  1903 418 

scoured,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

statistics  of  Argentina,  1903 417 

value  of  imports,  1900-1903 469 

value  of  imports  into  France,  1902, 1903 490 

waste  and  shoddy,  value  of  imports  into  Germanv,  1902,  1903 487 

yam,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1903 478 

yarns,  value  of  imports  into  France,  1902, 1903 490 

yarns,  value  of  imports  into  Germany,  1902,  1903 487 

Wyoming —  «^ 

losses  of  farm  animals,  1904 522 

number,  value,  and  average  price  of  farm  animals,  1903 519, 521 

Yak,  number  imported,  1903 24 

Yellow  fever,  causative  microorganisms 143 

Yellow  wash  for  hams  and  bacon,  recipe 370 

Zebras,  number  imported,  1903 24 

Zebnila  versus  the  mule 485 

Zebus,  number  imported,  1903 24 

Zoological  Division,  report  of  work,  1903 25 
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